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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The following Articles, prepared for our present Number, are, among 
others, unavoidably postponed till our next. Excursion in Switzerland-Re- 
lief for the Distresses of Ireland— John Bull in America— Correspondence 
of the Ilardwicke Family— Parable of Persecution— Hazlilt’s Journey 
through France and Italy— Licensers of the Press— State of Fort William- 
Newspaper Proprietors at Bombay— Army Commissariat in Bengal— Sensa- 
tions occaMoned by Fires in France— State of Society in India— Duties of 
Military Interpreters, &c. &c. 


An Announcement having appeared in the last Number qf the Asiatic 
Joumaly under the attractive titlCy “ Dhifrucejul Attempt to Purloin Intel- 
ligence from this Journal” all that we think it neeessarg to sag on the sub- 
jecty is, that the facts there mentioned were quite as new to the Editor of 
this Work as they were to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal ; that the Intel- 
ligcnce there alluded to, was neither wanted for the Orient Herald, nor 
mould its use hare been sanctioned by the Editor ij'so sought and obtatmd: 
in short, that the Editor of the Oriental Herald had no more knoivledge nj, 
or share in this matter, than the Man in the Moon. The parly accused by 
name has himsef, we learn, addressed the Editor qf the Asiatic Journal on 
the sulfjictt and to them must be left the ailjuslment qf the dispute. All 
that we need add to this Noticcj and that chiefly for the information e, per- 
sons in India, to whom it might not otherwise be known, is, that an Editor of 
a Periodical Publication in England has no more to do ivith the conduct 
qf the Printers, at whose office it is executed, than an Artist has to do with 
the conduct of the person who engi'arcs his pictures. At Messis. Benslcy's 
and Mills's office, where the Oriental Herald was originally printed, twenty 
other periodicals at least 7vcre executed. At Messrs. Cheese, Gordon, and 
Co.'s, where it is now printed , as many others may be undertaken. We have 
no propevty in the Office — no capital in the Firm — and no further con- 
nexion than that which is occasioned by a contract to pay a eei'tain sum 
for a eei'tain quantity of work done in a given time. We neither attend 
the office nor see any qf the partners Jbr months together, and know no 
more ef their transactions than of any other printers in London. Hut ij 
the Editor of the Asiatic Journal really imagines that it could ever be ne- 
cessary for us to hare recourse to his sources of ii\formation to fill our 
pages, he must] know muck less of our Publication than we had imagined. 
U he could see for himselj' the different degrees of eagerness with which the 
two are sought (\/ter, whether in England or in India, as soon as 

they appear, he might be eonvineed that, in the opinion of the reading world, 
there is nothing so peculiarly attractive in his pages to excite even a suspi- 
cion in any mind bul his onw, that they were worth cutting <q)en to copy any 
thing from. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RELATIVE DUTIES AND INTERESTS 
OF MOTHER COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 

In a former article on this subject, contained in the Number for 
August la.st, we endeavoured to point out what were the duties of 
Mother (^mntries towards their Colonies. In the present, we shall 
endeavour to show what are the intorestsof the Oilonics themselves, 
as well as what is the course of conduct towards the Mother Coun- 
try which is most likely to secure the attention of the parent to 
its dependency, and consequently to promote the welfare of its 
inhabitants. 

Without going again over the ground we have before explored, we 
shall merely revert to the fact, that Colonies arc in general oithei 
planted by discovered, and brought, after a long series of years, 
from un|)copled wildernes.ses to highly cultivated countries filled witli 
the descendants of those discoverers; or settled by emigrants, who 
earry with them the attachment natural to man for the country of 
his birth ; or wrested, by fraud or force, from the aboriginal inha- 
bitants, either by trading intrigners, or more open invaders who 
come with arms in their hands in profe.sscd search after conquest 
and spoil. In the first of these cases, it is the chief duty of the 
Colonists to see the natural resources of their newly-discovered 
country developed with the greatest rapidity and the fewest re- 
straints. In the second, it will be their principul earc to provide 
against an undue interf(Menre in the details of their self-gover/iment 
by the jiower from which they liave separated themselves. In the 
third, it will be their jnmstnnt duty to resisi , as much as possible, the 
continual eneroaeliment which all ronqnerors endeavour to make 
on tlie rights and juivileges of those whom they have subdued. The 
earliest and mo'.t important pui.snit of the first class would be the 
cultivation of agriculture and commerce ; of the second, fortifica- 
tion, and the union of all classes for self-defence ; of the third, a 
perpetual and never-ceasing endeavour so to eojubine the physical 
and moral energies of their count rymen, and so to increase theii 
intelligence and patiiotism, as to compel, by th(‘ir union, those who 
Orinital Ilrraftl, I'of II |{ 
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had overrun tlieir country to respect their rights, and rule them with 
equity, from the continual apprehension that if they did not pay 
this just price of dominion, they would lose their possessions en- 
tirely : thus extorting from their fears what theii' affections could 
never he expected to yield. 

The whole of South America, while Colonics of Spain, was in 
the first condition ; and New South Wales and the Cape may ho 
considered in the same state, as dependencies of England. The 
United States of America originally were, and the South American 
Rcpuhlics, and perhaps Canada and, the West Indies, now are, 
in the second state, having more to apprehend from h‘gislative 
and armed interference from the Mother Ountrics than from any 
other danger. And India seems especially in the last condition, — 
that of a captive and a slave, whose chief aim it should he to per- 
suade or compel its masters to make its fetters as little galling as 
possible, from the fear of otherwise losing entirely all the benefits 
of its possession. Let us pursue a little farther the impiiry and 
comparison, as applied to the countries named : 

The discoveries and settlements of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
in the immense continent of South America, from Mexico to Pata- 
gonia, opened to the world more splendid visions of future wealth 
and greatness than had been yet presented by any event whatever. 
These possessions contained within themselves tlie seeds of every 
production, and the materials of every ])o\ver by which nations are 
enriched, or the events of human life are influenced and din'cted. 
Exhaustless mines of gold, silver, and precious stones, suflicient to 
fiirnish the whole world with all that could be required of each for 
use or ornament', lich savannahs, a teeming soil, and the most 
genial eliinute for all agricultural j^roduetions ; extensive forests, 
majestic rivers, capacious ports, and an endless diversity of inland 
country for production, iiitcrsect(‘d by tlie largest rivers for con- 
veyance, fringed l)y the mostadmirahly-adaj)tod coast for comraerim 
with the rest of the world : thus embracing all the advantages that 
the imagination of man could paint, or the heart of man desire. 
Directed by even ordinary wisdom, such possessions would have 
given to the people who inhabited them the utmost degree of abun- 
dance and happiness of which any country is capable, and to the 
nations who held them as dependencies, the most complete sway 
over all other states and kingdoms of the earth. To effect this, 
however, the greatest encouragement should have been given to 
agricultural improvement ; the arts of Europe should have been 
introduced and encouraged in the dependent country ; free scope 
and exercise should have been granted to the intellect of the natives, 
as well as of the settlers from home, so that mutual and reciprocal 
information and instruction might have flowed from active mental 
intercourse ; and the commerce of the world should have been open 
to them, so that they might vend their own productions to the rea- 
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diest purchaser, and procure their own supplies from the countries 
which could furnish them at the least cost. 

If it be said that Mother Countries only settle and retain Colo- 
nies for some pceuniary advantage which they hope to derive from 
the exclusive monopoly of receiving the colonial productions at a 
lower rate, or compelling them to take their home-manufactures at 
higlier rate than is paid for each hy other nations ; even then, the 
encouragement and freedom given would benefit the Mother Coun- 
try more than any exclusive monopoly of either the foreign or the 
home supply : and supposing pecimiary gaiti to he the only object, 
though there arc* many other pcuverful considerations which often 
equal, and sometimes surpass this in importance, even this would be 
more readily obtained by permitting the Colony to grow rich from 
the full development of its rcsouia’cs in an unfettered commerce, 
thus enabling it to pay a tribute for protection, which, being rich, 
wo!ild be lightly felt by all, hut which, when exacted by monopolies 
from nations already poor, are felt as intolerable burthens. 

Wliat was the com sc pursued with lespect to South America f 
The Spnniaids, ignorantly conceiving that all wealtli consisted in 
gold and silver, at however great expense of labour and materials 
they iniglit be raised from (he bowels of the earth, first applied all 
their power to the production of these metals, to the neglect of ag- 
riculture, which, if pursued in those colonies, might have made them 
the source of supply for raw materials to all the world ; and to the 
neglect of manufactures, which, if pursued at homo, might have 
made Spain equal in wealtli and power to the most favoured coiin- 
tiy under heaven. Next to the folly of directing exclusive atten- 
tion to the creation of what is only the sign instead of the substance 
of wealth, was the ])rcposteroHS notion that keeping all the gold 
and silver thus raised, within the Spanish doininions, was the way 
to make themselves rich : and that preventing other nations from in- 
terchanging the products of their industry, for this gold and silver, 
was the way to keep them poor! Both these causes wore, how- 
ever, so insufficient to produce the de.sired effect, that instead of 
the national resonrses being increased, they diminished with eveiy 
succeeding year, and compelled the mother country to resort to a 
worse expedient than even the two preceding, namely,* attempting 
a monopoly of particular branches of trade by prohibiting all but 
the King from buying or selling the royally privileged articles, and 
laying such disproportionately heavy duties on every other branch 
of trade, as to amount to an actual suspension of all commerce ex- 
cept through contraband channels. The King was the only man 
in his dominions who could legally trade in the colonial produce of 
tobacco and snuff ; yet notwithstanding the immoderate use of these 
two articles by every individual in his doininions above the age 
of ten, and the extensive consumption thus given to an article of 
tgal traffic, in a country where all trading is looked down upon hy 
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the aristrociacy of the land with more contempt than in any other 
country of Europe — all would not do. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous duties imposed on the manufactures of every nation that at- 
tempted to supply the colonies of Spain with goods — amounting to 
one-third of the whole cargo imported, or 33J per cent, on the va- 
lue, which was exacted from every ship casting anchor in a colo- 
nial port, and whether the cargo were offered for sale or not — 
independently of enormous port charges and other exactions — the 
revenue continually declined ; and the whole country was trans- 
formed into one vast multitude of smugglers and revenue officers, 
cruizers by sea and banditti by land, by whom alternate seizures 
and rescues of oontraband goods, from store-houses guarded by 
the King^s own troops, were constantly occurring, in defiance of 
authority, and in the open day. 

The extent to which this existed, and the manner in which all 
classes of society were engaged in carrying it on, must have been 
seen to be conceived. \Vc will mention only two particular fea- 
tures of it which fell under our own personal notice, and to which 
we can therefore speak with accuracy and confidence. During the 
frequent intercourse of the King’s packets from Falmouth with 
Corunna, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Oporto, though it is the especial and 
exclusive duty of these ships to carry only letters and passengers, 
and although trading or conveying cargo of any description is strictly 
prohibited by the Post Office authorities under the severest penal- 
ties, yet not a vessel of this description ever loft England without 
being literally laden with British manufactures for the knowii pur- 
pose of being smuggled into the ports of Spain and Portugal ; and 
the object, as well as the mode in wliich it was pursued, was as well 
known to all the revenue officers of the kingdom as to the smug- 
glers under his Britannic Majesty’s Hag themselves. The system 
of misgovernment in Spain had however so entirely corrupted all 
classes, that from tlic lowest to tlic highest individual in the coun- 
tiy no one was above the temptation of a biiho ; and the King’s 
officers being thus purchased, were the most frequent and most 
powerful abettors of the illicit trade, which it was the only purpose 
of their appointment to put down. On the, arrival of the Britisli 
packet at any of the ports named, as at Lisbon for instance, she 
was met outside the bar of entranec to the harbour by an armed 
revenue cruizer, sent down on purpose to escort the packet up, and 
prevent her smuggling on shore contraband goods. It constantly 
happened, however, that a large Spanish or Portuguese merchant 
ship bound to La Plata or the Brazils was fimnd waiting for the 
packet outside the harbour ; and there, not merely in sight, but 
actually under the protection of the revenue cruizer, half the cargo 
of the packet would be taken out and carried on board the large 
trader, who either paid for the goods wholly in dollars, or partly 
in coin, and partly iu contraband colonial produce retained on board 
tlic ship from her former voyage, and thus smuggled into the 
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moUicr country under a foreign king’s flag. With licr goods ob- 
tained from the packet she proceeded on her voyage to the colo- 
nies, where they were again smuggled on shore hy the aid of the 
revenue oiHccrs: both the mother country and the colony being thus 
defrauded of all that portion of revenue which a more moderate 
duty might have secured to each, and that too by those whose 
duty and whose interest it would have been, under a more just 
system, to obey the laws which they were now continually tempted 
to violate. The remaining portion of the packet’s freight was 
taken into the port of her destination, where the following farce al- 
most invariably ensued. On her anchoring near the town, the cniizer 
that accompanied her in from the entrance anchored within pistol-shot 
on one side : and for still further security, a second armed cruizer 
was sent to anchor at the same distance on the other side, so as to 
render it impossible for any thing to be sent out of the ship with- 
out its being perceived. Within an hour after the vessels had 
taken their stations, a professed visit of ceremony took place be- 
tween the two revenue captains, and the oflicers of the packet. At 
this interview the plan for getting on shore the smuggled goods was 
arranged, and the amount of the bribes to be given to each of the 
parties who required to be bought, was settled. Towards sunset, 
boatsof a peculiar construction, fitted for great capacity of burthen 
and tolerable speed, dropped silently alongside the packet, when 
they were as silently loaded by the crew of the ship, each having Ida 
little adventure to smuggle as well as his commander, and all bebig, 
deeply interested in success. Before midnight, the boats, being 
loaded, would drop from the ship’s side in the direction of the 
tide, with the men all crouched on the packages, so as to resemble 
a boat adrift, and floating heedlessly with the stream. When they 
liad got a sufficient distance from the vessel to justify their stirring,, 
the men flew to their oars and commenced rowing. This (which 
was all preconcerted) apparently rou.sed the attention of the re- 
venue officers on board the cruizers, each of which from that mo- 
ment became a scene of the greatest noise and bustle. Boats were 
manned, armed, and pushed olF in pursuit of the smugglers, each 
apparently eager to be first alongside the enemy of which they were 
in chase. The speed of the pursuers, was, however, always so 
measured, that they constantly appeared to be overtaking yet never 
really overtook the pursued, while, to continue the delusion, pistols 
and muskets with blank cartridges were discharged in quick suc- 
cession — cutlasses were flourished and clashed against each other 
in the same boat, and all the noise, smoke, and confusion of a real 
battle were sustained for hours, so that the crews of all the ships 
in the river and the inhabitants of all the houses on shore were led 
to admire the zealous and dauntless spiiit of the revenue officers in 
the performance of their duty. The Gazette of the following day 
contained compliments to their bravery, and sometimes lewaids 
were even bestowed on the parties for the bucccbJul deception of 
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the higher authorities, and the plunder of the King^s treaauryi 
which rewards were added to the bribes received from the English 
smugglers, and divided, as prize-money, amongst all the parties 
instrumental to the enterprize. 

While these scenes were occurring in the ports of Spain and Por- 
tugal, the following was the mode in which commerce was conducted 
in the Colonies of these respective countries : We will take the 
Gulf of Mexico as an example, having been a witness of the trade 
there as well as in the Mother Country. Englisli vessels from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Lancaster, came to the Bahama Islands, laden 
with every variety of British manufacture, but more especially with 
cotton goods. These were landed at Nassau in New Providence, 
and retained in the warehouses of traders established there, to be 
exported from thence as occasion served. At frequent short inter- 
vals, there came up to the Bahamas, from Porto Bello, Vera Cruz, 
and other ports of the American continent, large boats, bringing 
with them a sufficient quantity of gold and silver, in doubloons and 
dollars, to purchase a full lading of British manufactures for their 
return. For this, they paid ready money on the spot ; and sailed 
off again for their homes. On arriving near the coast, their opera- 
tions were similar to those of smugglers elsewhere, acting on a pre- 
concerted plan of signals ; with this difference, however, that there 
Was less need of caution on their parts than is required from smug- 
glers generally, as all the revenue-officers w'erc bribed by a parti- 
cipation in the gains of tlie adventure, and were all, therefore, parties 
aiding and abetting tlie success of the transaction. There scarcely 
occurred an instance of seizure within the year ; the country was 
filled with goods at comparatively moderate prices, and the adven- 
turars were (Miriched by their sale ; but the whole commerce of the 
country was illicit or contraband, anjl accordingly the revenue from 
foreign trade was absolutely nothing. 

A state of things so unusual as this must liave required a powerful 
agency to maintain it ; but the facility of this will be better under- 
stood, when it is stated, that the priesthood were the chief supporters 
of this system of fraud and deception. Neither in Lisbon nor Cadiz, 
in Oporto nor Corunna, was there ever any great smuggling transac- 
tion in which there was not a priest as one of the chief agents. And 
in the Colonies, every vessel engaged in the smuggling trade had one 
or more priests on hoard, while others remained on shore to prepare 
for their return by absolving the revenue-officers from their sins, 
and soothing the consciences of all who might be necessary to be 
brought over to their puiq)ose8. 

It was in this manner that the gold and silver Of America found 
its way out of that country, and the manufactures of England found 
their way in, without benefiting either the Parent State or the Colo- 
nial Government by the exchange, but, on the contrary, impoverish- 
ing both, while both might have been enriched and the morals of the 
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people preserved under a system of such moderate duties as would 
have admitted of an open trade under the sanction of the law and 
have removed all temptations to evasion. We have gone more into 
detail in this matter than some may think necessary ; although it 
would be easy to multiply examples of similar eftVets resulting from' 
similar causes, in Turkey and other countries as greatly misgoverned 
as Portugal and Spain. But if wc have succeeded in showing that 
the interests of tlic Colony were sacrificed (without thereby pro- 
moting the interests of the Mother Country) by the absurd at- 
tempt to make the one subservient to the exclusive benefit of the 
other, we have done all at which wc aim, and the digression, if it 
be so considered, will not have been unprofitable. 

To return to the order of our inquiries. Wc have shown that the 
absurd restrictions and prohibitions imposed by the Mother Coun- 
tries on the Colonics of Spain and Portugal in South America, so 
far from giving to the parent states that monopoly of advantage 
from their distant dej)eiulencies, which it was the chief aim of these 
restrictions to secure, impeded the growth of the Colony, without 
producing the least benefit to the Mother Country ; and so uni- 
formly do similar causes produce similar efiects, that tliis hindrance 
to prosperity has in every cas(‘ marked the same prohibitive system, 
by wliatcvcr country imposed, or on what(‘ver country inflicted. 
New South AValcs and the Cape of (lood Ihfpe have each felt the 
evil of the system, though every successive administration witnesses 
some relaxation of its severity, and every such relaxation is attended 
with corresponding benefits ; it is only in proportion, indeed, as 
it is departed from, that the energies and resources of these and 
all other of our colonial dependencies arc developed to the advantage 
of the parent as well as its offspring. 

This leads us to the consideration of the duty and interests of Co- 
lonics standing in the situation described in the second class, namely, 
those in which the greatest danger to be apprehended is from the 
interference of the mother country with the details of their self- 
government, as in the instance of the Canadas, the West Indies, 
and others, chiefly peopled by natives of Cireat Britain and their 
immediate descendants, and having local legislatures of their owji. 
It was the attempt to push Ibis right of iiiterfereneo too far in the 
North American colonies, which lost us the whole of the countries 
now forming the United Slates, and raised up a nation, already our 
rivals, and more likely in a shorter time than is generally contem- 
plated to be our superioi-s than any other nation that can be named. 
It is this, indeed, which generally loads to the revolt of all colonies. 
Neglect of their agi-icultural resources, and restrictions on their 
comnjcrce, merely keep them in a state of degradation and impo- 
verishment, without heiiefit to the party imposing the rcstrainfs ; 
hnt attempts at undue interference with local legislatures, and 
with local feelings and opinions, are measures that stir up rebellion, 
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and provoke to unanimous resistance : as we have very recently seen 
in the case of the Canadas, where a covert inclination exists to 
throw themselves into the arms of America; and in the West Indies, 
where the disposition is strong, and the power only wanting, to de- 
clare themselves independent of Great Britain. It would be for- 
tunate indeed for England if this latter event could take place, as- 
it would save us from the odium of encouraging, which we do by our 
bounties on West Indian produce, the homd system of human 
slavery ; and from the heavy pecuniary tax which these bounties draw 
from the pockets of the people in support of a system which all the 
intelligent and humane portion of them abhor. It would, moreover, 
remove one of the greatest obstacles now opposed to tlic extension 
of our Indian commerce, by relieving the produce of that country, 
received in return' for our manufactures, from a dead weight which 
operates as a complete check to pi*oductioa and sale. Now, not- 
withstanding that the West Indians, in making this resistance to 
the intcrfwence of the mother country in their legislation, are ac- 
tuated by hostility to improvement in the condition of their slaves, 
well-knowing, no doubt, that to instruct a slave is to make him per- 
ceive more clearly the horrors and injustice of slavery, and thereby 
to turn their ignorant and unresisting instruments into reflecting and 
powerful beings, ready to perceive, and able and willing to demand 
their rights ; yet, they are justified in asserting the principle, 
that wherever a local legislature, elected by the local inhabitants 
exists, and these have no voice in the councils of the mother country, 
the Colonists arc the fittest judges of the laws proposed to be intro- 
duced among themselves. It was the defence of this principle which 
led to the American war. The people would not slavishly submit 
to duties on tea and on stamps, imposed on them by the mother 
country, without that consent which is first asked and obtained front 
the representatives of the smallest borougli in England, before it 
can pass into a law. If it be absurd that Leeds, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, should be without their chosen representatives in the 
senate of the country, while Old Sarum and Corfe Castle each 
send their two members to plead the cause of mouldering walls, 
it is net less absurd that such colonies as Canada and the West 
India islands, or indeed any other portion of our dependencies, 
should be without representatives in the House to defend their 
interests, and to give their consent, in common with the rest, 
to measures by which their welfare is so deeply affected. If Lord 
Bathurst and Mr. Wilmot Horton combine within themselves suffi- 
cient wisdom and virtue to rule all the vast colonies of Great 
Britain, without reference to the wishes or feelings of the millions 
by whom they are peopled, and merely consulting the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet when some order in council is to be sent out, to 
alter the usual course of things, there can be no good reason why 
the, King and the Commandcr-in-Chief of the Forces should not 
be in themselves quite sufficient to originate all the civil and military 
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measures necessary for goveruiug the people of the mother country, 
without consulting the wishes or feelings of any other persons than 
those necessary as their instruments to carry their orders into cxe- 
cutioii. It is, however, in consideration of the avowed incapacity of 
the Government of any mother country to devise measures that shall 
he always well“Suitcd to the condition of its distant dependencies, 
that local legislatures have been given to most of them to supply this 
deficiency ; and wherever the representatives, filling the senates of 
such dependencies, are chosen by the voice of the inhabitants, or any 
portion of them, there should they most strenuously defend the free 
and full exercise of their functions fromcvciy attempted interference 
of the mother country, as this is generally the only shadow of free- 
dom granted them, and if this he wrested from them, or if the 
parties exercising it he overawed in the performance of their 
duties, nothing remains for them but abject submission. 

The question might be here raised, why there should be nny dif- 
ference in the laws or privileges of any one portion of the British 
■empire and another ; why, for instance, there should be one law for 
the Isle of Wight, another for the Isle of Man, another for Guernsey, 
I Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, a still different one for the Bahamas 
fand Antilles, others again for the Cape, Mauritius, New Holland, 
laud India ? We should answer, that inasmuch as it is found quite 
Ipracticablc to govern Hampshire and Northumberland, Kent and 
"Cornwall, by the same laws, though standing at the extremities of the 
kingdom, there would be no difficulty whatever in governing the 
remotest portions of the empire by the same laws, and even admi- 
nistering them in the same form and same language. If it might 
he found prudent to permit the natives of conquered countriqs to 
retain their own customs, this at least need not interfere with the 
full enjoyment, by the conquerors themselves, of the laws and pri- 
vileges enjoyed by their fellow-countrymen at home. But the 
obstacles to their universal adoption must be less powerful than is 
; pretended ; for wherever the conquering invader, or the emigrating 
; settler, is strong enough to make the rightful possessor of dominion 
' and the lawful owner of the soil yield up their power and their pro- 
i perty to the hands of others, there it would be quite as easy for the 
» same parties to make them also abandon their established institu- 
tions. Men will not part with either power or propc^y till they 
see that resistance is vain ; and then they will part with every thing 
else. Nor can it be said to be in the least degree more cruel to 
take away bad laws and substitute better in their stead, even against 
the will of those who arc called upon to abrogate the one and obey 
the other, than to take away life, power, and property, which must 
be all violated and destroyed before any invaders or colonizing 
settlers can possess themselves of the country in which they plant 
their standards, if already inhabited by other and civilized peo- 
ple, and if altogether unpeopled, or in the hands only of savages, 
no such difficulties, as to introducing the laws of the mother couu- 
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try, can at all occur. It is absurd enough to judge one class of his 
Majesty’s subjects by Spanish laws, as at Gibraltar and Trinidad ; 
anothier by the institutions of the Knights of St. John, as at Malta ; 
a third by the Dutch laws, as at the Cape and Demerara ; and a 
fourth by the French, as at the Mauritius and other conquered or 
ceded islands. But as the subjects to whom these laws apply were 
once under their dominion, itnd may have become attached even to 
bitd laws, it is not half so absurd as the making the British-born 
Subjects, who quit Kngland to inhabit such settlements, abandon 
the laws of their own country, which their rulers pretend to be the 
envy of surrounding nations and the admiration of the world,” to 
adopt the laws of the less civilized people whom they have subdued, 
however revolting to their own notions of justice such laws may be. 
Ih the first case, if the original laws of the conquered colony alFord 
more liberty to the people than the laws of the conquering nations, 
there will be good grounds for the inhabitants preferring to retain 
them, and asking, as a condition of surrender, that they should be 
guaranteed in tbeir enjoyment. But for the native inhabitants of 
the mother country themselves to be subjected to one code of laws in 
one portion of their own empire, and to a dozen other difTereiit codes 
in other portions of the same dominion, is both unwise, unnecessary, 
and unjust, aiul must be a source of coiilinual dissatisfaction, without 
being attended with one redeeming benefit that we have ever yet 
been able to i)erceivo or imagine. 

It would seem, therefore, most especially the interest and duty of 
all Colonies, not only for the aboriginal inhabitants of them to preserve 
inviolate every portion of their own laws which afford them security 
.and protection, and prevent, by every means in their power, the un- 
due interference of the distant legislature with their local govern- 
ment ; but also for the settled or colonizing inhabitants to insist, 
as strenuously and unitedly as the importuTicc of the case enjoins, 
on the full enjoyment of all the privileges belonging to thcTn as 
birth-rights, and to direct their continual vigilance to the repression 
of evei 7 ^^ftempt to deprive them of their exercise. 

In entering on an ' examination of the third class of depen- 
dencies, which, being wrested from their original possessors by 
fraud or force, are laid, as it were, at the feet of the usurpers and 
subject to th6ir entire will and pleasure, India, the most extensive 
as well as the most important of all our distant possessions, im- 
mediately strikes us as being precisely in this condition. In *all 
other colonics there is a mixture of those who originally took pos- 
session of the territory planted, and those who subsequently, of 
their own free will and accord, without the leave of others being nc- 
ccssaiy to such a measure, emigrated from the mother country to 
settle in the colony, purchase estates, and pursue their own views 
there, after their own manner and by their own unassisted means. 
To such colonies most of the remarks we have hitherto oflered 
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will best apply. But India occupies a totally different position 
from all other dependencies ever yet possessed by any parent na-‘ 
tion. Though it is more than 200 years since our first commerce 
with and settlement of factories in Asia, which was even then 
highly civilized, and fit for the immediate reception of every de- 
scription of improvement, it is not yet colonized by Englishmen, nor 
have either the English laws, language, arts, manners, or religion, 
made the least visible progress there in the course of two centuries ; 
while in exactly the same space of time (for it is little more than 
200 years since Sir Walter Raleigh made his fii-st settlement in 
Virginia) the United States of America have, from a barbarous, 
wild, uncultivated, and uncivilized country ofsavages, become one 
at least of the most intellectual and powerful nations on the face 
of the globe. Here is a fact, which contains within itself sufficient 
food for long and deep reflection — a fact which might form a text 
for many valuable and important lectures — a fact which, if followed 
up to its source, and developed in all its consequences, ought to 
rouse the attention of the whole nation to the awful lesson which 
k teaches. But the lessons of history and experience, though the 
imost uneriing in the truths they teach, arc, unfortunately, of all 
[others, the most commonly disregarded, except by minds of the 
I very highest order. The fact, however, is undeniable— that about 
^200 years ago (in 1601) the first fleet was fitted out by the East 
India Company and the first factory settled in Suipatra ; and that 
about the same period (IGOG) the first comjrnny of adventurers 
obtained a patcuil from James the 1st, and laid the foundation of 
James Town in jSortli^ America. The condition of the Eastern 
world has not improved since then, in any one particular. The 
people are neither so wealthy, so enterprising, or so intelligent, 
as they then were : — in all these respects they have retrograded— 
while in general civilization, in knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and in religion, they remain just as barbarous, as ignorant, and as 
superstitious, as at the first hour in which the British standard was 
planted on their shores ! Of the Western world, whose beginnings 
were so much more urlpromising, whose aboriginal inhabitants were 
mere savage hunters, and many of whose earliest settlers were the 
criminal outcasts of the mother country, we need only say that the 
world has never seen so rapid an advancement in all that is good 
and great, whether this be considered to centre in virtue, know- 
ledge, wealth, power, freedom, or purity of religion, as that which 
has been made by North Amcrica-T-a country the very existence of 
which was unknown to Europe when India was in the zenith of her 
greatness ! 

. To what then must this difference be ascribed ? Not surely to 
any peculiarities iu the physical conditions of the two countries in 
question ; for, previous to the settlement of the English in cither, 
the American Indian had never advanced beyond the savage state, 
w Ideas the Asiatic Indian had attained an eminence scarcely in- 
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forior to that of the moat civilized countries of the earth aftel* the 
decline of tlic Greeks and Romans. The difference is solely to be 
ascribed to this — that America was, from the first, freely open to the 
gradual introduction of all the skill, enterprize, capital, intelligence, 
and freedom of the mother country ; — while India has been, from 
the first, rendered inaccessible to all these blessings by the curse 
of a trading monopoly, whose ignorant and selfish policy has al- 
ways made the exclusion of their countrymen the chief feature of 
their own administration, and the invariable condition of all their 
treaties with every power in Asia with whom they have ever come in 
contact.* An “ interloper,'' as every man not in the Company’s 
service, or not licensed by them to reside in India, was originally 
called, was vicwe<l by them as an enemy to whom they owed no 
quarter, and every unhappy individual so found, was seized, im- 
prisoned, and in some cases sent in irons on board the first ship 
that happened to be ready, to remove liim from any sliarc in their 
ill-gotten spoils. And even to the present hour an unlicensed” 
Englishman found in India is considered to be in the hourly com- 
mission of a misdemeanor at law ; and may be transported with- 
out further inquiry or hearing, though no offence of any other 
description can be imputed to him by any living being ! 

In inquiring which of these systems is the best, one need only look 
to the different effects they have produced. The best answer is to 
be found in the fact, that in the country cursed by the East India 
Company’s monopoly, the condition of the people has become 
worse, the system of government has remained stationary, and 
ignorance, supci'stition, and crime, arc tl\p only things that have 
advanced ; while in the country freely opehed to all against which 
India is so carefully shut, the wealth, intelligence, power, and hap- 
piness of the people have increased in a ratio never before witnessed 
ill any age or country under the sun ! Let the ministers of Eng- 
land reflect on this : and feel how awful a responsibility lies on their 
heads as long as they countenance and protect a system producing 
all the evils that afflict the country and retarding all the good 
which, but for this system, would be sure to bless the millions of hu- 
man beings intrusted to their care. Let the people of England 
also reflect that inasmuch as they encourage, by their silence and 
indifference, the continuance of this policy towards a land which 
they call their own, they arc participators in the guilt of their rulers, 


* We have before us at this present momenta copy of one the late Treaties 
of the East India Company with the Rajah of Bliurlpoor, dated April tT, 180&, 
in which is the following article: 

“ Art. VIII. The Maharajah shall not, in futaro, entertain in his service 
nor give admission to any English or French subjects : or any other person 
from among the inhabitants of Europe, without the sanction of the Honour- 
able Company’s Government: and tl\c Honourable Company also engages 
not to give admission to any of the Maharajah’s relations or servants without 
his consent.” 
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and deserve their full share of all the odium which it so justly 
entails on the very name of England. 

But what, it will be said, is it the duty and the interest of the 
people of India to do, in order to relieve the country they inhabit from 
this incubus, that hangs, like the deadly night-marc, on all its dreams 
of prosperity? Itisthis: 1st. To unite all their means and clforts to ob- 
tain from the legislature of tliis country, by petition, argument, re- 
monstrance, and even purchase, if that can be made practicable, the 
admission that India is an integral part of the British empire ; and 
entitled, as sucli, to a full enjoyment of all the privileges to which 
such an admission would lead. ‘2dly. To urge, through the Press 
and Parliament of this countiy, their unhappy case upon the atten- 
tion of the great body of the English people, among whom there is 
still a sufficient number of humane, high-principled, and influential 
men, to espouse a good cause, if brought home to tlieir bosoms 
and feelings ; and sufficient talent to impress the Icadci's of the 
cabinet with the importance, and even necessity, of some ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the vast country committed to their care. 
This, however, is not to he done by merely muttering dissatisfaction 
over a glass of claret or a hookah, and wliispcring aspirations after 
relief in the ears of confidential friends. Neither is it to he accom- 
plished by the puerile and abortive attempts which .arc from time 
to time made to excite a fellow feeling of sympathy or mutual con- 
dolence in the newspapers of India, whose murmurings drop, still- 
born, as it were, from the press ; make no impression on the minds 
of the rulers there, as far as inspiring a disposition to alter the ex- 
isting state of things is the object ; and arc cither unknown or 
divested of all interest or power by the time they reach this country, 
where they arc seldom or never seen, or, if seen, not in the 
slightest degree heeded by those in whose hands the power of ap- 
plying remedies to admitted evils is reposed. 

Is there then no hope, it will be asked, for degraded and de- 
serted India ? Yes ! there is a hope, but the means of realizing it 
are such as the people of India do not appear to have the penetra- 
tion to perceive, or, if they have, they want the virtue or the cou- 
rage to carry it into effect. If the sums that have been voted for 
statues, pictures, bglls, and entertainments to tyrants and their 
satellites, had been appropiiated to the purchase of their emanci- 
pation from the slavery in which they exist, it would long since 
have been accomplished. The houseless Highlanders, the starving 
Irish, the struggling Greeks, and' tlie wounded at Waterloo, have 
justly and deservedly excited their sympathy, and shared a portion 
of their wealth. Against this there can be no complaint. Even 
their subscription of 10,000/. to encourage the navigation from 
England to India by steam, was an object not unworthy their pa- 
tronage, although, if ever likely to be profitable, private enterprize 
would have attempted it without such rewards. But, one would 
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think, that civil and political liberty was a blessin^^ eifmlhf entitled 
to their regard ; that an improved system of government for them- 
selves, a free colonization, an unfettered press, an unrestrained ex- 
ercise of industry, and a full onjoyTiient by every man of the pro- 
duce of his skill or labour, free from the despotic intrusion of a 
power that may blight all his prospects at. a hredth, were as fit to 
he purchased by a sacrifice of wealth, as independence for the 
Greeks, who would have been better olF had they relied more on 
their own resources; as food for the Irish, which is only sparing 
the great Irish absentees, whose laiids should have furnished the 
supply ; as quick voyages for the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, the expense of which should be borne by their masters, who 
benefit by this increased speed ; and, above all, still more fit to be 
bought by general contributions from every individuaFs purse, than 
honours to tyrants, who deserved only execration ; than statues, 
never sculptiired ; than pictures never painted ; or than a thousand 
other senseless and mis-clucvous purposes for which subscriptions 
have been raised in India, and no where more profusely or munifi- 
cently filled. 

If, for instance, the amount of a crore of rupees (which is less 
we believe than the sum intended to he invested in Mr. Trotter's 
Joint Stock Agency Company in India) were to be raised in shares 
among the people of that country, and placed at common interest, 
either in India or liere, the principal need never be touched, hut 
held sacred and inviolate till the great object for which it was raised 
should be accomplished, when it should revert undimiuishod in 
amount to the original subscribers ; while the mere annual interest 
of such a sum would purcliase the services of fifty advocates of first- 
rate talent, for whom seats miglit be obtained in Paj'liament, at an 
annual rate of payment to patrons of boroughs, which is as prac- 
ticable a mod(‘ of purchasing seats as by the payment of the full 
sum at once ; and the united efforts of such a phalanx would ac- 
complish what no single, divided, and unsupported efforts of in- 
dividuals, however zealous or intelligent, will ever be able to 
achieve. But if the means for fifty such advocates were not avail- 
able, ten, or even five, would be worth retaining ; for these, exclu- 
sively devoted to co-operation in one great labour, would produce 
an effect not hitherto witnessed in the senate' or on the country. 
When it is considered that a hundred petty villages and fishing 
towns in England each send their two members into Parliament — 
that the West India islands, on any question affecting their in- 
terests, can produce a body of more than a hundred advocates, 
deeply interested, by property in the country, in the result of any 
measure propo«:cd — while for India, and its hundred millions of 
people, not one exclusive representative is to be found, it is no 
wonder that the very name of the country should drive the mem- 
bers from their benches, for who would remain to hear details 
which it is no one^s particular duty thoroughly to understand, or 
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no one’s interest to lay before the house and the country in such a 
manner as to win their attention and excite their sympathy. It was 
not so when the talents of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan were directed 
to the exposure of Indian misrule. It would not now be so, if the 
talents of Brougham, Mackintosh, Burdett, Tierney, and others, 
were exercised on the same great subject. And why are they not ? 
it will be iiirpiired. Was the philanthropy of Burke and his col- 
leagues more active than that of the patriots of the same school in 
our own days ? Certainly not. But thcic was then a hope of de- 
feating and displacing men in power, and a consequent admission to 
vacated offices, which animated the bosoms and inspired the tongues 
of the impeachers of W^arren Hastings ; without which, notwithstand- 
ing the truth ot the charges against him, their denunciations would 
probably never have been heard. There is no such hope to he in- 
dulged from any agitation of Indian questions now ; and therefore 
they are not agitated, except by an occasional and unsupported 
effort of some disinterested and benevolent individual, who, belong- 
ing to no party, is left helpless and alone in his career. But though 
that stimulus of hope cannot he ajjplied, the e(iually powerful one 
proposed is fortunately still practicable : as at any moment a score 

of highly-gifted individuals might be found, who would readily accept 

a seat in Parliament on condition that, while so holding it, they 
should be free to exercise their own discretion on topics of general 
interest brought lorward for discussion, provided the emanci- 
pation of India from the fetters that now bind her in civil and 
political slavery should form the prominent object of their united 
labours to achieve. Such seats are as purchaseable as any other 
commodity in the markets and the means ot having any great 
])ublic cause advocated in Parliament aie, therefore, as accessible 
to all classes who possess wealth and have the disposition to 
unite their contributions for the common good, as are the means 
of prosecuting any suit in a court of law. In the latter, in- 
deed, the payment of the established fees will procure the ablest 
men at the bar to advocate any side of a question proposed to them 
by their client, whom, whether right or wrong, they conceive them- 
selves bound by their fee to defend. In the former, however, such 
exact stipulations, and such entire abandonment of judgment on 
the part of the advocate, would not be necessary. It would be 
enough to choose the avowed friends of the freedom and improve- 
ment of the human race, to purchase their admission to the House 
without giving them any fees, on condition that, among their other 
duties, they should make the interests of India their peculiar study 
and care ; and the rest might be fairly left to their discretion. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that if only a portion of the money 
spent in useless and pernicious objects in the East, to say nothing 
ot the vast sums sacrificed every year to prosecute appeals against 
unjust judgments and abuses in that distant country, were applied 
by some unanimous effort to the end here proposed, the people of 
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India would receive, in three years, more solid advantages from 
such an expenditure than they have ever yet done from every at- 
tempt hitherto made to improve their condition. 

With such a measure as this, we should sec all the duties of 
that great country fulfilled, and its interests carefully guarded and 
promoted. We should see its agricultural and commercial re- 
sources developed ; its institutions purified ; its rights and privi- 
leges defined and protected ; its wealth, intelligence, and power, 
continually increased ; and its people respected, free, and happy. 
These arc the greatest of all duties which man in any state of ex- 
istence can perform — the greatest of all the interests which his 
efforts can promote. The means are chiefly in the hands of the 
people of the colonics or dependencies themselves ; and if the 
mother country has not wisdom enough to perceive, or virtue 
enough to carry into execution measures necessary for advancing the 
welfare of her settlements (in which must be included the great- 
ness of her own parent state) it then becomes the imperative duty 
of the dependent country to think and act for itself, and endeavour 
to enforce from its unwilling parent the fulfilment of its sacred ob- 
ligations, by gentle and persuasive measures as long as these may 
avail, but when these are met with indift’ercncc and sconi, by such 
more commanding resources as God and Nature have placed at the 
disposal of men and nations for their own protection and defence. 


THE BETRAYER. 

The rose had lent its brightest hue 
To Laura’s lip of fire. 

And Heaven had given its chastest dew 
To cool impure desire. 

But man betray’d, while virtue slept 
Tn love’s seductive spell ; 

And the warm tear that beauty wept 
Unseen, unpitied, fell. 

Oh ! weep no more, sweet injured maid, 
For each repentant tear 
To Heaven has told thy faith betray’d, 
And seal’d thy pardon there. 

Tliy sorrowing eyes’ ijuploring ray 
Will bring from Mercy’s b»ow 
A smile to chase thy fears away. 

Bright as the mountain snow. 

And angels, when they write the line 
On Truth’s recording roll, 

Will stamp the guilt, no longer thine, 

On thy betrayer’s soul. 
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Among the bad qualities of religious persecution, incapacity tc 
effect its object is very often enumerated ; it being generally sup- 
posed that no kind of opinion, however absurd, has ever been put 
down by force. Perhaps this mistake has no evil tendency ; but 
that it is a mistake may, we think, be proved with the utmost 
clearness. The human will, we allow, is difficult to be subdued ; 
but there are modes of suffeiing, and degress of pain, which, skil- 
fully contrived, and relentlessly administered, would wring compli- 
ance from ahnost any thing in the shape of man. The honour of 
martyrdom is much more frequently owing to the precipitation of 
the persecutor than to the courage of the sufferer. Publicity, too, 
has its share in contributing to increase the fortitude of persecuted 
men. Solitary dungeons, and the silent mining of want, embittered 
occasionally by fearful infliction of torture, by horrible forebodings, 
by tremendous suggestions to the fancy, would dissipate any de- 
gree of courage, could the body be made to withstand the perpetual 
presence of agony, until the mind had lost its elasticity. Thou- 
sands succumbed in the vaults of the Inquisition, who, in open 
day-light, would have braved the impaling stake and the fire. It 
seems probable, likewise, that many sects of Christians were swept 
away in the early ages of the church by the unceasing persecutions 
of the orthodox ; and it is very certain that the stream of ortho- 
doxy itself, so far from widening, as some have pretended, and 
growing stronger from being put under the superintendence of the 
public executioner, shrunk, narrowed, and almost disappeared 
during the fierce bursts of persecution. It was something very 
different from the violence exercised towards it, that gave energy 
and effect to the principles of Christianity, but what thatsomething 
was, it is not our present business to inquire; we merely propose 
giving a description, in as few words as possible, of the extinction 
of Christianity in Japan, an event which, properly viewed, may give 
rise to many useful reflections. ^ ° 


The first communication that ever took place between the Ja- 
panese and any Christian people happened very early in the six- 
teenth century ; for the Portuguese, at that time, all-powerful in 
the eastern seas, contrived to open a traffic with them through the 
medium of the Chinese and the people of Siam and Caraboia. About 
the year 1549, the Jesuits began their operations for the conver- 

sion ot Japan : at first, they experienced considerable difficulty in 

obtaining belief in the few dogmas they propounded ; the pagans 
stood up stoutly for their gods ; reasoned acutely ; and only gave 
way when vanquished by superior subtilty. It is thought, indeed, ' 
that even the little success which Christianity experienced in that 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11 . C 
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country was chiefly owing to the countenance of an Epicurean sect 
of philosophers, who thought it less absurd than the received su- 
perstitions. However this may he, the Jesuits laboured in their 
mission with indefatigable zeal, and succeeded, in the course of a 
few years, not only in converting a great number of ignorant peo- 
ple, but several governors, also, or tributary kings. Nay, they 
proceeded so far as to obtain in one whole province the prohibition 
of every other religion than Christianity. They saw ricli and nu- 
merous congregations springing up about them, and to give greater 
eclat to their faith, and greater conserpiencc to their followers, 
they erected, in various places, very splendid churches. They were 
still, however, but ill satistied with their good fortune, while they could 
behold, from the doors of their churches, innumerable worshippers 
thronging around the temples of Budha or the Kami, and evincing 
the greatest satisfaction with their idolatry. The temples of the 
Japanese, as well as their houses, are built and roofed with wood, 
cut into shingles, which lap over each other like tiles. On this 
account they are very combiLstiblc ; as well as from the number of 
straw mats, piled up here and tlu*re, for th('. worshippers to kneel 
on, while repeating their orisons. It is well known, also, that Ro- 
man Catholics arc so partial to candle-light that they even assist 
the sun-beams with tapers, on paiticular occasions. In Japan they 
turned them to account in a diflerent way — they set fire to pagodas, 
and enjoyed the delight of beholding the idolalors wailing over the 
cinders of their gods. But whatever be the deities men may hap- 
pen to worship, tliere arc f<!w who would he pleased to sec their 
temples set on fire hy the piiests of a foreign country and aitt)ther 
religion ; more particulaily if these pious men proceed to such ex- 
tremities before they have rendered themselves masters of tbc 
country. It should be a rule with tho.se who think the destruction 
of other religions necessary, to sxibduc the people first, and then 
burn tlicir temples and their gods ; — for the gods of a vanquished 
country may almost always be burned with impunity, although it 
is not an easy matter without previous coiiquost. 

This desperate step was not, we believe, attributable to tbc 
Jesuits ; at all events, the Japanese Government was first provoked 
to severities by the indiscreet zeal of certain holy friars from 
the Philippines. Previously to this, however, the Jesuits and Iheir 
noble converts had come to a rupture on the subject of polygamy, 
the latter not being able to sec why they should divorce their wives 
because they bad changed their opinions ; and the former insisting 
that those who embraced their faith ought to have but one wifi?. 
The Japanese nobles, feeling the leligion of the missionaries in- 
sinuating itself farther into the business of life than they tliought 
proper, and observing that it threatened to interfere with the laws 
as well as opinions of the country, withdrew their protection from 
it ; and immediately Government issued a decree commanding the 
instant departure of the Jesuits. Nevertheless, no severities were 
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exercised towards them, nor was tlie decree put in force, in fact. The 
Jesuits merely kept themselves quiet, and awaited the i>assing of the 
storm. IJowever, when the pious friars arrived, and commenced 
operations ancw,,witli more zeal than wisdom, the spirit of the Ja- 
panese Government was aroused, and they found, to their cost, that 
although Catholicism was ortliodoxy in Portugal and Spain, it was 
heresy in Japan ; aiul was to be repressed with j)hysical arguments, 
hardly e<pialIod in cogency hy the racks and pullies of the Inquisi- 
tion. They miglit as well liave gone on a mission to convert the 
Boa Constrictors, or the ('aymeu of Soutli America. A hell of 
tortures started uj) suddenly around them ; for, about the same 
time, the Japanese OovernnuMit either discovered, or tlioiight it 
<liseovered, pioofs that these tiiais wer<‘ only the pioneers of jioliti- 
cal invasion. Arms weie found in a Portuguese vessel taken near 
()rudo; and the eajJain, having boasted of the vast conquests of 
his countrymen, and being interrogated on the means, replied; 

“ Tlnit these were made hy sending missionaries, who converted a 
large proportion of the people, after which an armed f(ucc was 
landed, and, being joined by those conveils, soon made themselves 
masteis of tin* country.^’ 


These woids s(‘aled the fate of Christianity in Japan. The eni- 
poior, eniaged beyond concej)lion at the cajoling instiument/S of a 
policy so nefarious, determined on plucking up the new faith, 
though its roots should hiing up with tlnmi the hearl’s blood of his 
subjects. Undoubtedly the wish of Caligula, in miniature, fluttered 
on Ins bps ; he would Ijave been happy had the hated sect had but 
one neck, that he might liavc struck it offat a blow. Jesuits, friars, 
proselytes, all were marked out for extermination; and the business 
of destruction was commeneed in a spirit so fierce and bloody, tliat 
the hornlile higends of the ancient martyrs seemed tales of hnina- 
/iity in comparison. 

It is conjectured that the number of Christians, in the Japanese 
islands, at the breaking out of the persecution, amounted to up- 
wards of forty thousand ; in wliich mimhor were included persons 
of every condition, age, and sex ; petty kings, gentlemen, peasants, 
vvitli then Avives and cluldren. The burning of a few half-staivcd 
Jew.s or heretics at an auto-da-fe in Portugal was nothing to what 
the friars now witnessed : men, women and children were gathered 
up from the earth, like so many poisonous reptiles, and subjected 
to tortures, and pains, and anguish, which even now, at the distance 
ot two hundred years, curdle the very blood in our veins They 
cannot now he doserihed, though a hard Dutch pen was found at 
the peiiod lo Ihe t;isk Conceive the most horrid chapter in 
1 ox s Book of Martyrs, adorned witli new eyuelties and torments, 
and you may form soine conception of the sufferings which thousands 
undei wentiii Jniiaii for dillering in matters of opinion from the 
Cbtablibhed church. At all events, we must leave the details of 
C o 
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most of theso executions to the imagination of the reader ; for the 
ferocity of these Oriental persecutors contrived to unite obscenity 
of the most unspeakable nature with deliberate fiendish malice. 

In the years 1622, 1623, about one hundred, and thirty persons were 
executed. Some of these were burnt by slow fires ; some were decapi- 
tated ; some, the cords which bound them being bui ned, rushed out 
of the flames, and oflered to make recantation, but were beaten back 
and consumed. As the magistrates wti c very sparing of wood, which 
is somewhat scarce in that country, the bodies of the martyrs were 
rather roasted than burned ; which circumstance was turned to a 
singular account, for, as the oeciitioners and the crowd retired 
from the field at night-fall, the Christians immediately repaired 
thither in the darkness, and brought away all the flesh that could 
be taken from the bodies of the priests, to be ]» reserved as relics ! 
This proceeding excessively irritated the magistrates; but they 
fully resolved that on the next occasion their vigilance should leave 
nothing that could possibly be convertefl by the (fliistians into in- 
centives of superstition. The bodies of the priests next executed 
were, therefore, reduced to ashes, and thrown into the sea, as were 
also the beads of such as were deea]»itated, together with the 
disinterred bodies of Christians long dead and inhumed. These 
beads, however, if not tl»e ashes, though east into the deep above 
five leagues from the coast, arc said to have been miraculously 
driven back to the beach by the w'inds, and preserved as relics. 

A remarkable feature in these executions was, that children, from 
six to twelve years old, were put to death with their parents ; and 
one of these, not moie than seven yeais of age, walked to the stake 
with the greatest intrepidity, singing (Ihrislian hymns as he went. 
It should he remarked, however, that these children were not con- 
atraiiiod to suffer martyrdom, and always had their lives offered 
to them by the magistrates. Some aeco])ted the offer; but on 
such occasions the fury of their parents was so great that, snatch- 
ing up their trembling children, they lushed with them to the place 
of execution, and inserihed their names in the martyrology with 
their own hands ! In other words, they murdered them. 

We have already observed, tliat the manner in which these mar- 
tyrs suffered cannot he minutely deseribod ; some were burned — 
some drowned in the sea — others were hurled down lofty precipices 
into the foam of cataracts — others scalded to death in burning 
springs — women were violated by furious animals, or profligates 
still more odious, and, after being compelled to crawl on their 
hands and feet through the town naked, were thrown in that con- 
dition into large tubs, filled with vipers and serpents, that crept 
into their bodies and stung them to death ! Other execrable prac- 
tices they invented, which humanity shudders to think of, and 
which modesty refuses to relate. Some were carried to boiling 
springs, enclosed within high mounds of turf, and exposed to showers 
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of this burning? water, till they expired. Others were branded on 
the forehead with hot irons, and then turned naked into the w'oods 
to perish, all persons bcin^^ foi bidden on pain of death to harbour 
or succour them. Others were enclosed within circles of high 
stakes upon the sea-shore, where they were nearly drowned at flood- 
tide, and left dry during the ebb. There tho burning sun and 
gnawing hunger were their torturers, a small portion of food being 
occasionally administered, to prolong the sense of sutlering as much 
as possil)le ; by which means the poor wretches sometimes survived 
twelve or thiiteen days. A more fearful kind of torment was some- 
times inflicted on parents : for, their eyes having been covered, that 
darkness and uncertainty might give fancy room to wrack itself with 
indefinite horrors, their children were brought close to them, and 
luit to the torture ; and this frequently wrought so violently on the 
henits of fathers and mothers that they dropped down dead. 


In discovering their victims, the magistrates of Japan evinced 
as much perseverance and ingenuity as they afterwaids did in punish- 
ing them. It was made capital to harbour a (’hristian, and as often 
us one of this seci was discovered in a house, not only was every soul 
who had lived under the same roof put to death, but also all those 
of the next foiii houses, two on each side of the taint(‘d dwelling! 
This severity was intended U) rouse the people to keep watch over 
each other. Tlie ends of all suspected streets were elos(‘ly barri- 
cadoed, and oiTuau's visited every house in the city, and ov(My room 
and office in each house. Sometimes they discovered missionaries 
boarded in, in dark niches in the wall, where they had lived concealed 
for months ; at others, in holes dug in the sides of drains or sewers 
where tlnw were nearly suirocat(‘d with stench. And one or twJ 
were found in the lints of lepeis, on moors and unhealthy marshes 
whither those poor wretches aie diiveri from the cities of Jajian. 

The object of the persecutors was changed in the course of theii 
pioceedings: at first, they aimed at notliing short of total exter- 
mination ; hut this was Imfiue they knew the number of ( Ifiristians 
for when they found they had forty thousand victims to cut off' 
they weic staggered, and began to think of producing recantation! 
l^ven this method was soon felt to be wofully tedious * for a man 
who boheves that hvo and o„p do not niako three, can Iniullv be 
icndcied a better arithmetician by haviiiK boiling water sprinkled 
oil Ins bead, or his children mangled, or his forehead burned with 
hot irons, or Ins eyes pulled out. Simple recantation was then 
held to be insufficient and, to save his life, the sufferer was required 
to inform on some f, .l ow Christian. This method is said to have, 
been most effectual of all ; thoiisands recanted and informed, and 
went to offer up their adoration to the gods of their ancestors. 

- iristiaiiity and its symbols gradually di.sappeared ; and, although 
lor some years a few miserable victims were now and then dis- 
covered, the \Wiok Japanese population at length repaired to the 

3 ^^ 
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pagodas, and signed an attestation of their orthodoxy with their 
blood. ChriHllanity was extinei; Budha and the Kami 
mained triumphant throughout the whole empire of Japan. 

With respect to the nmegades from Cliristianity, Government 
kept a correct list of them and their dwellings, and tliey incessantly 
watched their movements ; and it was confidently believed by^tlie 
most intelligent of the Japanese that one day or another it would 
cut them all otT at a moment’s warniiig, and thus remove every 
trace of heresy from the empire. Perhaps our readers would be 
gratified by learning how much knowledge the people of Japan had 
ac(piired of Christianity when they consented to sufier so much for 
its sake. We dare say they sujjpose tin* Catholic priests had la- 
boured to enlighten their minds, and at the same time to improve 
their morals, and eidarge their sympathies. Previous to the ccmiing 
of the Europeans, these Japenese barbarians, it is imagined, could 
have had no books, no arts, no civilization. Together wdth their 
religious dogmas the Portuguese would therefore have introduced 
learning and refinement into those remote isles, and have proveil to 
be at once the religious and political saviours of that vast country. 
These views of the matter, however, are (juite erroneous ; for it is 
very questionable whether the (’atludic missionaries were so well in- 
formed as the people they attempted to convert ; and as to the 
knowledge of Christianity they communicated to their catechu- 
mens, it amounted, says the Dutch narrator, merely to these few 
points ; — that there is but one God, and one religion ; and that the 
professors of all other cr(*eds are to be eternally damned. Hell 
they painted in horrors inexpressible : * heaven with equal joys. 
This was all they taught ; and these were the doctrines for which 
many thousands of Japanese suffered maityrdom. — Yet, the his- 
torian says, the people of that country possess large libraries and 
are addicted to reading; but as there are in every country great 
numbers who must always remain comparatively ignorant, the 
missionaries found converts, with whom they shared the honour of 
martyrdom. 

Such is the relation left us of this tremendous affair by Royer 
Gisbertsz, and Caron, the writer of Hagenaar’s voyage ; both whoso 
accounts are to be found in the colh‘ction of voyages which led to the 
establishment of the Dutch East India Company ;* which in fact 
is the most valuable and curious collection of voyages we have ever 
seen, and deserves, if any thing of the kind ever did, to be translated 
and published now. To be sure it is somewhat voluminous, and 
ought not to be abridged ; but works a hundred times inferior arc 
constantly published and sold with success in the present day. 


* ‘ Recucil tics Voyages qui out scv\i u V Etablissemcnt ct aux Propji^s 
<lola (’ampafTiiiu (li's Fiuk-.s Orientates, fonnee dans Ics Piovinces Units di s 
Paib-bas Auisteidain, 1706. 
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’Tfs ! — No lon<^or fasliionM to bo^iiilc, 

My altor’d foatiiros wear the lyiii<y smilo, 

Thft smile assumed on purpose to deceive 

Tlie friends whose kindness would my woes relieve. 

While o’er my head portentous meteors play, 

Now, dark Despondency, resume thy sway, 

On this wild heart thy deadly stamp impress, 

And lord it o’(u* my bosom’s wilderness. 

There nou.^ht remains to cheer the leadess gIo<mi ; 
There Pleasure’s tender /lowers no lonffcr ])loom ; 
They died beneath A/fliction’s witheiin^ blast — 

And Hope, who linger’d long, retires at last ; 

She loves the face of Sorrow to survey 
lirighteiiing before her joy-inspiring ray, 

Hut shrinks, to see her torch’s powerh'ss glare 
Gleam on the livid featuies of Despair. 

And thou ! above whose lowly grave I bend, 

'Po mourn the Man, (he Poet, and the Friend! 

Still must my mind revert to happier days, 

Ere Friendship’.s moon had shown her wajiing jdiasc — 
Ere cold Suspicion chill’d Alfection’s sinile ; 

AVhen friendly (a)nversc could our cares ])eguile ; 

When pleased I mark’d thy fancy’s vigorous play, 
liy genius kindled, pour the classic lay, 

Where learning, taste, and feeling’s warmest glow 
Were blent together in comminglijig How — 

’riiou, too, art gone ! — Regret in vain may pour 
Her wailings o’er thy tomb — thou art no more ! 
Quench’d is thine anient spirit, c(dd nnd low. 

Within the narrow house tlnm slumheiest now. 

But rest is there — Aye ’ rest at last is thine ; 

W'ould thatsui'h undisturb’d repose wen* mine ; 

No hopeh’.ss passion’s keenly-venom’d dart, 

Scares thy lone slumher.s with convulsive start ; 

No ghastly images thy fancy /ill, 

Thy sleep is visionless — thy heart is still. 

Oh ! there are visions which, if life they spare, 
hAUiice how much fns grief-sear’d hcait can he.ii, 
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Dark are the scenes that o’er my memory roll, 

And deep the gloom that settles on my soul — 

And, oh ! that thought, which thrills each quivhing vein. 
And shoots like phrcuzy through the burning brain : 

Which sends the arrested blood with sudden start 
In cold revulsion to the shuddering heart: 

Which from the breast rends the reluctant groan, 

And shakes the mind with horrors all its own, 

Till reason reels upon her tottering throne. 

Before the breeze that ushers in the day, 

The clouds of morning slowly float away. 

But not with day disperse the thoughts that roll 
O^er my sunk spirits and depress my soul: 

I mark the bright’ning of the eastern sky 
With sadden'd heart, pale cheek, and joyless eye. 

Not always thus I rose with dawning light 
To curse the cheerless day, the sleepless night ; 

In earlier days, this lieart could bound as free 
As the light bark upon a summer sea ; 

When Scotia’s scenes I view’d with raptured eye, 

Blithe as the lark that carolM in the sky, — 

Inhaled the bree/c that swept her sparkling fountains, 
Breathed the fresh fragrance of her heath-clad mountains, — 
Or stretch’d at noon-tide in the bccchen grove. 

Sung Nature’s charms, or tuned the lay of Love. 

If aught of grief I knew, it pass’d away 
Like the swift shadows of an April day, 

Short-lived and light, it never knew a moiTow ; 

Soon Hope’s bright sqn dispell’d the clouds of Sorrow. 

Not then my hluse, with melancholy wail, 

Swell’d the dull moaning of the midnight gale, 

Her notes of joy she flung upon the breeze. 

And charm’d the lonely hour witli other strains than these ; 
Bright was her glance of rapture then, but now 
The gloom of sadness deepens o’er her brow. 

In vain her touch would wake the joyous lyre, 

To plaintive murmurs sink the notes of fire ; 

The deepest tones that thrill from chords of woe 
Suit this dark breast, where hope hath ceased to glow. 
Whence joy hath fled, where fancy’s transient ray 
But gilds the gloom that hastens my decay. 


Muttra. 
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STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 

BV A COLONIST. 

No. I. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Cape of Good Hope, May 15, 1826. 

Observing that considerable notice has been taken by your 
able Journal of the affairs of thii^ long-neglected colony, I am 
induced to send you the annexed papers ; in the hope of exciting, 
through vnur pages, that serious attention in England to our con- 
: dilion, without which we can scarcely expect to obtain any adequate 
sremedy for our grievances. The exposure which I am about to lay 
before you of the practical system of Government at the Cape re- 
quires minute details and illustrations, which may perhaps occupy 
more space than you can conveniently spare ; but I am convinced 
^you will not hesitate to make some sacrifice of conveniency for the 
^Bake of the important objects such an exposure may contribute 
|to attain, not alone for South Africa, but for other remote and 
^11-rcgulated dependencies of the empire. 

To enable your readers to judge of the opportunities possessed 
^by the writer for acquiring correct information,— -and to bring at 
once under their view the nature of the topics intended more par- 
ticularly to be discussed, — I may here notice that I have been for 
upwards of ten years a constant resident in the Cape colony ; — 
that much of my time has been spent in the interior, and especially 
in the Eastern districts, both before and since the arrival of the 
British Emigrants in 1820 ; that, being long settled here as a colonist 
myself, I have both seen distinctly and felt severely the sinister 
operation of the established system of misgovernment ; and that 
the character and condition of the English settlers — of the Dutch- 
, African Boors — and of the enthralled Hottentots, have fallen 
J^equally under my close and constant inspection. My information,, 
■'thus acquired, I propose to throw into a scries of articles in the 
following order : 

1st. A brief sketch of the system of Cape Government, illus- 
' trated more particularly in its practical operation, by a detailed 
; view of the actual administration of some of the interior districts, 
, where it is least under the control of public opinion. 

2d. Remarks on the Courts of Circuit, and their utter ineffi- 
ciency as a check upon the oppression, corruption, and multifarious 
abuses of the provincial functionaries. 

3d. Character and condition of Diitch-African colonists, — of 
the Hottentots and slaves, ^ — and of the English settlers. 
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4tli. State of tlic Country Towns, — of the Missiouai y Institu- 
tions, — and of general Education. 

5th. Remarks on the Commercial Resources of the Eastern 
districts. 

The above topics, though they by no means embrace a complete 
survey of the system of administration in all its branches, will yet 
enable me, I conceive, to give the reader a pretty clear idea of the 
way in which it works, and of its blighting influence on the pros- 
perity of the community. The title I have adopted, though per- 
haps somewhat too comprehensive for the ground I mean to occupy, 
may yet be considered sufliciently appropiiatc, inasmuch as this 
plain statement of fads has been in some degree called forth by 
the necessity of counteracting many most erroneous views and 
fallacious representations, lately laid before the English public in a 
work entitled ‘ State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822, by a 
Civil Servant of the Colony.' This work is well written ; and the 
author, (who holds a high situation in the colony, and is well known 
to have recently been one of Lord Charles Somerset’s confidential 
advisers,) from the ready access he had to official documents, has 
been enabled to bring forward much important and valuable mat- 
ter. Being, moreover, a very intelligent man, and naturally of 
liberal sentiments, his work is not devoid of many judicious re- 
marks, and affords occasionally some startling glimpses of the des- 
potic constitution of the Government. But, notwithstanding its 
pretensions to liberality and candour, (or rather the more on that 
account,) the work of the ‘ Civil Servant' is calculated completely 
to mislead the public in regard to the actual condition of the co- 
lony, as well as the character of the administration. Of the 
inanagement of the country districts the author probably kiiew 
but little, having never visited the interior in person ; and on that 
subject he may have been led astray by the fallacious represen- 
tations of individunls interested in cloking all the ciiormous 
abuses of tlje districts. But even this apology cannot he admitted 
for misrepresentations not less objectionable, upon subjects whore 
his own observations and (‘\[>en(Mic(‘ must have been ample and 
intimate. The points on which T am pieparcd t(> impugn this ‘ Civil 
Servant’s’ evidence will he reverted to when the topics which bring 
me into collision with him come under review. 

It may be proper further to premise of the following strictures, 
that they were drawn up in the early part of 1825, and alTord a 
true picture of the state of the interior districts up to that period. 
Since that time the investigations of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
have begun to operate in checking some of the most glaring abuses, 
and in deterring the higher functionaries from such gross acts of 
oppression as wore previously common. A Council and a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor hav(‘, moreovei, heeii appointed from home. Tlie 
burner, indeed, ns at pu’sent coiiblitiitcd, is little moie than a mere 
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shadow; but tho appointment of a lieutenant-governor is anicasuic 
of unquestionable utility, and the selection of the individual ap- 
])caisto have been regulated by a real, though rather tardy, anxiety 
on the part of ministers to promote the welfare of the colony. 

The home Government, however, if they arc indeed determined 
to apply at length an effectual remedy to the abuses that have 
corroded the veiy vitals of this settlement, must go systematically 
and thoroughly to work. They must not be content with mere 
emollients or with salving over a few of the sores that have become 
most rankling and offensive. The removal of a few incapable or into- 
lerable functionaries, — the rccal even of Lord Charles Somerset, — 
will go but a little way to cure our inveterate evils. The political 
constitution of this deeply-distempered colony must (if I may so 
extend the metaplior) be thoroughly salivated, its regimen re- 
versed, and its natural energies restored to free and healthy exer- 
cise, before the virus which has pervaded the entire system can be 
expelled. 

That such will ])e the course pursued by the home Government, 
when fully informed of the real state of things, I will not allow 
myself to doubt. Nor can f readily admit a doubt that the rc- 
fipectablc Commissioners of Inquiry deputed to investigate our 
giievances (and who have already been occupied nearly three years 
in this intricate and important task) will eventually transmit home 
such a Report as the nation has a right to expect from acute, im- 
partial, and upright men. Nevertheless, my confident reliance 
upon the talents and principles of these gentlemen does not incline 
me to suppress the result of my own observations. Ten years^ex- 
pericncc under the colonial system may not indeed qualify me to 
estimate correctly the merits of many important questions which 
must necessarily form part of their Report ; but such experience 
may, T humbly conceive, enable me to explain distinctly matters 
that have “ come home to my own bosom and business,” and in 
tliis way to corroborate, elucidate, or correct, the more hurried 
observations of men in other respects my superiors. 

I But be this as it may, I am desirous that my countrymen in Eng- 
land should clearly see Imw the colonists thcmsclvcs/ee/ under the 
louu’iiment which has been pennitted to giind them into the dust; 
and haying here finally fixed my own lot and that of my children, 

I wou (I not willingly liave Inwcafter to reproach myself with hav- 
ing allowed the present favourable crisis to pass away, without 
ending my aid, however lechle, to render manifest the urgent ne- 
cessity for an immediate and effectual reformation of tlio (hum 
trovcnimcnt. * 


A. Coi-OMS'l’. 
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System of Government. 

The Cape of Good Hope, under its present system of Govern- 
ment, may be more aptly compared to a great military encampment 
than regarded as a country governed by civil law. The legislative 
and executive powers are placed in the hands of one man, who de- 
legates what portion of authority he pleases to the different officers 
under him. These again hold under their unqualified control the 
inferior functionaries, and the inhabitants in general. The Gover- 
nor may be considered as a General invested with full power, and 
responsible only to those who appointed him. The LanddrosU are 
the officers of divisions, who owe their promotion to the favour of 
their chief, and hold their authority at his pleasure. The Heem- 
Toden^ Veld-ComrtmndanU and H dd-Cornets^ arc the subalterns, re- 
commended to their appointments through the favour of their 
landdrost, and summarily superseded or cashiered if they venture 
to oppose his will. The people are the common soldiers ; and one 
word of murmur against any act of any one in direct mutiny 

in them. 

Stability in office depends altogether upon influence with those 
above — in no degree upon the affection or respect of those below. 
The Governor, so long as his interest with the home administration 
remains unshaken, may defy with impunity the murmurs of the 
people, or even the hostility of the most formidable of the depen- 
dent functionaries. His account of the condition of the colony, 
and the conduct of his Government, is alone attended to. Any one 
daring to accuse him is speedily crushed or got rid of. He is not 
merely the representative of majesty, hut he claims powers and 
privileges which the King of England never dreamt of pretending 
to. Any difference from him in opinion he considers disloyalty ; 
any question of the extent of his power is sedition ; any opposition 
to its unlimited exercise is rebellion. 

The pretensions of a Cape Governor may even be carried farther 
than this. The following is a curious and recent instance : Soon 
after the arrival of the Commissioners of Inquiry, Mr. Hcatlie, an 
English farmer, near Cape Town, went to their office to complain 
of the treatment he had received from Lord C. Somerset in certain 
transactions that he had had with his Excellency about the purchase 
of horses, covering of marcs, &c. &c. After his interview with the 
Commissioners, Heatlie, in premature exultation, swore, in the hear- 
ing of Captain Hare, his Excellency’s Aidc-de-Camp, that, unless a 
stallion he had recently purchased from Lord Charles, and which 
had proved to be an inveterate crib-biter ^ was instantly taken back, 
he would return to his Majesty’s Commissioners and — “ blacken 
his jockey-boots for him.” The horse was speedily sent for ; but 
the rash utterer of such a speech was loudly threatened with a cri- 
minal prosecution. Some of his Lordship’s minions (such as the 
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horse-jobbers Proctor and Poggenpoel) gallopped round the country 
to get up evidence against Heatlie ; and warned his friends that 
they would be considered as personal enemies of the Governor if 
they did not instantly break off all intercourse with a person so ob- 
noxious. But all exertions provitig ineffectual to muster up matter 
for a legal prosecution, his Kxcellency came forward himself and 
accused Heatlie to the Commissioners of Inquiry of insolence and 
disrespect to him — Majesty's Representative. The (Commissioners 
condescended to examine evidence on (he subject, and called Heatlie 
before them to answer for his misdemeanors ; when, to his aston- 
ishment, he found the head and front of his offending " (at least 
all that could be proved against him, after the most diligent re- 
search) amounted to this : That he had twice rode past Lord 
Charles Somerset on the race-course at Stellenbosch without lift- 
ing his hat to him ! Heatlie pleaded ‘‘ guilty ” to^ this heinous 
charge ; but, instead of expressing contrition, vowed, even in.the 
presence of his Majesty^s (Commissioners, that, after what had passed 
between his Lordship and him, he would never again lift his hat to 
Lord Charles Somerset, as a private individual, so long as he had 
one to cover his head ! — And so ended the affair ; but had the Com- 
missioners not been on tlie spot, can any one who has lived in the 
colony believe it would have so ended? 

The supposed cluicks placed upon the despotic power of the 
Governor are mere blinds. AVhere his direct authority fails, his 
influence is omnipotent. Can a bench of justice be for a moment 
supposed independent, every member of which is removable at his 
pleasure, and all of whom enjoy or aspire to his continued patro- 
nage, in additional appointments to themselves or theic families ? 
But should the Governor even refrain from influencing their deci- 
sions, he can at any time reverse them at will in the Court of Ap- 
peals, where he is himself the sole judge. 

The two following cases may bo given as illustrations of the 
character of the ('oiirt of Justice at the Cape, and of the degree of 
impartiality to be expected from it, on occasions where the Gover- 
nor is personally concerned. 

Case of Buissinne. 

The first is that of Mr. Buissinn6, late Receiver of Land Revenue, 
and at the same time one of the members of the Court of Justice. 
This gentleman, after a series of pecuniary embarrassments, arising 
from extravagant speculations, &c., had yielded to the temptation 
(to which his office of Receiver unhappily exposed him) of making 
use of a portion of the public money under his trust •, and on exa- 
mination of the books of his office, a deficiency of 45,000 rix-dollars 
(3,375L sterling) was discovered. 

Mr. Buissinn6, on entering upon his office, had given the usual 
security to Government of 20,0()0 rix-dollars. When the examina- 
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tion of his hooks took place, he admitted the default ; lie throw 
himself on the Governor’s mercy ; and offered to surrender the whole 
of his estate, which, he said, he expected, would, together with the 
security, cover the full amount of the deficiency, — praying, at the 
same time, that, on so doing, he might he allowed to resign. To 
this the Governor assented. Mr. Buissinn6 surrendered his estate 
to the Sequestrator ; and his resignation was accepted. Conse- 
quently, from that moment the case hetweon him and the Govern- 
ment had closed. The property was sold ; and, as Mr. Buissimie 
liad anticipated, the proceeds, togelhor with the security given, 
fully covered the deficiency in his accounts. 

Buissinne, having thus surrendered all he ])OSSosscd in the world, 
had no other dependence for the support of himself and family than 
what he derived from a private arrangcuuent between himself and 
the Superintendent of the Government Press, for whom he translaicd 
th^ advertisements inserted in the ^ Gazette,’ and divided the profits 
of those transactions with him. No sooner, however, had Lord C. 
Somerset hecomc acapiainted with this arrangement than he made, 
for the first time, a Government appointment of it, and thus de- 
prived the wretched nmn of his only means of support. Buissinne, 
feeling keenly the injustice and cruelty of this proceeding, and driven 
to despair, wrote a letter to a friend, in which he imprudently gave 
full scope to his resentment, and was not sparing of severe remarks 
on Lord Charles Somei set’s own conduct. This soon spread, and 
kindled his Lordship’s wrath against him to such a degree, that 
(notwithstanding its heing Sahhatli) tlu' President and Mcmh(*rs of 
the Court of Justice were summoned out of chinch, in order to 
meet at the President’s house (Sir J. Tniter’s) for the purpose of 
taking forthwith this weighty matter into consideration. But whe- 
ther they could not make it out to he sufficiently grave to warrant 
summary proceedings, or from whatever cause, they re -agitated the 
su|)ject of BuissinmVs default, and issued a decree of apprehension 
against him ; in I’onsequencc of which, he was lodged in the com- 
mon gaol, and his Majesty’s Fiscal was ilirected to prosecute 
liim. An indictment was forthwith made out charging him with 
defrauding the revenncj and with writing a lihel against the 
Governor. 

The first part of this indictment was no longer matter for pi’ose- 
cution. He had defaulted in his payments, hut had midefraa/led 
the revenue. His hooks were correct and in order. The official 
prosecutor admitted that there was no fraud ; and this admission 
was entered on the proceedings. But oven if fraud had existed, 
the deficiency having been made good, the claim of the public was 
satisfied ; and the offence might he considered as jiartly atoned for 
by the loss of his appointments, and as finally cancelled by his 
compromise with the Government. 

The latter point (libel) was abandoned by his Lordship himself, 
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ostensibly in consideration of Biiissinn6’g writing a letter of snb- 

inission to him, but in reality because it was thought more expedient 
that the contents of the libelUnis letter alluded to should not bo 
publicly read in Court. That letter was therefore destroyed^ and 
consequently it is not even known whether the contents ivere in the 
eye of the law libellous or not. 

Thus, in fact, there was no legitimate ground whatever for the 
prosecution of Buissinn6 upon the charges set forth in the indict- 
ment, — no legitimate ground for his iinj)risonment, and he ought in 
justice to have been discliargcd. But the worshipful Court of Jus- 
tice directed its ‘‘ Commissioners of First Instance ” to proceed to 
try the prisoner. He was accordingly put to the ])ar, tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to three years’ banishment from the colony, 
and to remain in prison until the time of his departure. From this 
sentence, the defendant aj)pealed to the full Court. What followed 
this appeal it will scarcely be believed could have been the act of 
any Court calling itself a Court (d’ Justice. By deciding on this 
appeal, the Court had only either to confirm the sentence appealed 
from, to mitigate, or to reverse it. But instead of this, actuated by 
what spirit it is difficult to define, the Court started an entirely new 
accusation, (the result of their private deliberations, and disclosed 
it to the public, and to the prisoner himself, only at the reading of 
the sentence,) wherein was introduced a crime not included in the 
indictment^for which the prisoner had consequently not been tried 
— of which he had not even been suspected — and which was in itself 
utterly false. This imputed crime, however, was of no less mag- 
nitude than that of perjury ! — and upon this groundless and base 
fiction of the Court (calling itself of Justice) they aggravated the 
original sentence in the following manner, as pronounced in Court, 
and promulgated in the Cape Covernment Gazette of Nov. 29, 
1823, headed thus: 

“ The case of P. S. Buissinn6, Esq., appellant to the full Conrt 
from a sentence given against him hy two Coinmissioncrs of the 
Court of Justice on the 7th instant. 

“ The Court declares the prisoner guilty of embezzling the 
public money, aggravated by perjury, and eonsequently unworthy 
of holding any office under his Majesty’s Government : condemns 
the prisoner to be banished from this colony and the territories and 
dependencies thereof for seven successive years, on pain of severer 
punishment, should he return within the same during that period : 
declares that his banishment shall only take effect after the pri- 
soner’s estate shall have been liquidated by the Sequestrator, and 
after the prisoner shall have rendered proper account of his admi- 
nistration as Receiver of Land Revenue, and shall have litpiidated 
with his Majesty’s Government, or shall have been relieved from so 
doing by Government : directs that the prisoner shall remain in 
confinement until he shall have complied herewith, and thereupon 
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be confined on Rohhen Island, or some other secure place, until a 
fit opportunity occurs for his remoral; the day of the prisoner's 
embarkation to be considered as the day of the prisoner’s banish- 
ment ; with condemnation of the prisoner in the costs." 

The place of confinement here pointed out, Robben Island, is 
that where all the convicts are kept. The cliarge of perjury ori- 
ginated in what can hardly be considered otherwise than a wilful 
misconstniction of the following oatli, quarterly taken by the Re- 
ceiver of Land Revenue : he swears — 1 hereby make oath, 
that the above is a just, true, and full account of the receipts in 
this department, to the best of my knowledge and belief." — Now, 
all the books were perfectly correct, the money had been received 
as therein stated, but misapplied to the amount above-mentioned ; 
this latter, theiefore, alo7ie constituted the offence, and there was, 
therefore, no particle of justifiable ground for this heavy charge, 
much less can the inflicting a punishment on account of it be justi- 
fied, without trying its validity, and putting the accused upon his 
defence. What then shall be said of so scandalous a sentence ? 
What shall be said of the conduct of Lord Charles Somerset, in 
confirming H i Mr. Buissinii6 noted a further appeal, but on ac- 
count of some delay beyond the (*xact term prescribed, of which 
the Court of Appeals took advantage, tlie appeal was refused; and 
Lord Charles Somerset, who, as sole judge in the said Court, might 
have waived the objection, did, on the contrary, confirm the unwar- 
rantable sentence of the Court of Justice, although he declared at 
the same time, in writing, when signing his fiat, that the charge 
of perjury ( which is the ground of the aggravated senteiice ) could 
not be maintained, because of this there is no record:" thus 
confirming the punishment, whilst he deified the ground on which it 
was awarded ; and Mr. Ruissinne remains to this day suffering under 
its consequences. 

Case of Kdwards. 

The second case is that of William Edwards. This person was a 
stranger in the colony of the Cape, liaving arrived here from the Isle 
of France some time in 1823. After a short residence in the 
colony, he was authorized by the local government to act as notary 
public, which thereby assigned him a public character and station in 
theeolony. In that capacity, he soon made himself conspicuous, and 
was extremely troublesome to several individuals, and particularly 
in those instances in which he could find an opportunity of address- 
ing a public functionary. It seemed then to be his particular study 
how he could be most grossly insulting. In consequence of his ex- 
traordinary and generally offensive conduct, different conjectures 
as to his origin and former course of life were set afloat, according 
to the different feelings he had excited, none of them very flatter- 
ing to him, but still all equally vague and unsupported by proof. 
But with Edwards's character, origin, or former course of life, we 
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have nothing to do on the present occasion. Let these be what 
they may, he was entitled, in common with every other British sub- 
ject, to impartial justice, and to a fair and honest administration of 
the laws, whether ho claimed their protection, or was considered to 
have rendered himself amenable to them. 

Sometime in May 1824 , two letters, addressed to Lord Charles 
Somerset, were delivered at the Government House by some per- 
son unknown. These letters were said to have been signed in the 
manner the notary Edwards usually signed his name, and the writing 
to resemble his; and therefore it was supposed that no one but 
himself could have been the author of them. The contents of 
these letters moreover wore construed to be libellous; and, upon 
this supposition and this consfrnetion., Edwards was apprehended, 
put into gaol as a ciimiiial, without any one being allowed to have 
access to him, or himself being peimitted the use of pen, ink, or 
paper. In that state he remained for some time, when the Act 
of Crime’’ or Indictment was, according to c«istom, read to him, by 
which he was charged with being the author of the said libel. 
This charge he peremptorily denied. After a convenient time he 
was put to the bar, to be tried upon the indictment. The trial 
lasted several days, during which Edwards itululged himself in 
venting his feelings against Lord Charles Somerset, of whose public 
and private character he drew a most hideous picture ; and it cer- 
tainly evinces the imbecility of the Court that it permitted such ir- 
relevant matter to be spoken in its hearing, which nevertheless took 
up several hours in delivering. No attempt was made to prove the. 
contents of the aforesaid letters to have been libellous; which 
made Edwards say, in his d(*fence, that there was no corpus 
delicti. Nothing like proof was adduced to bring the writing, 
signing, or the delivering of the said letters home to Edwards ; and 
not only was nothing of the sort proved against the prisoner, but 
the Court absolutely refused to examine any witnesses at all, either 
for the prosecution or on behalf of the prisoner ; yet without hesi- 
tation they nevcitheless found him guilty! The reason of their 
refusal to examine witnesses is obvious. Had they admitted wit- 
nesses on the one side, they must have done so on the other ; and 
Edwards might then have introduced, and probably substantiated, 
some parts of his speech before alluded to. It was, therefore, 
much the easiest and safest way to pronounce him guilty, without 
going through the forms of proving him to be so, or running the 
risk of his establishing his innocence. Indeed, at the trial, (but too 
late, according to the forms of the court,) Edwards’s advocate asked 
leave to examine a witness, who should prove who the writer of 
the said letters was, and that he was not then in the colony, and 
consequently, that the prisoner at the bar w.as not the writer, as 
he stood charged to be. The admission of this witness was re- 
fused, although it was proposed, had he been admitted, to have 
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established, by his examination, the innocence of the prisoner. 
But the Court had made up their minds, and without further de- 
mur they returned a verdict of guilty. Not that the prisoner had 
been really proved so, or that a particle of the charges had been 
brought home to him, as already observed ; hut they founded their 
verdict upon some expression whicli he used in the wannth of argu- 
ment, while speaking hypothetically y which the Court not distin- 
guishing, or not comprehending, tliey considered to be a confession 
or admission of the crime alleged against him, notwithstanding 
that his formal denial was in writing before tliem ; and having 
come to that conclusion, there remained only to pass the sentence. 
This they did witli equal facility and severity ; they sentenced 
him to seven years* transportation to Botany Bay — a punishment 
quite unknown to the Dutch laws, and which, therefore, ought not 
to have been tacked to the code, to be arbitrarily inflicted on a 
British subject ; wiio, had lie been tried in Kngland for the same 
offence, and there proved guilty, could not have been subjected to 
such punishment: imprisonment and tine would have been the ut- 
most which the law would have awarded. It is unheard of under 
any government but that of an arbitrary despot, thiit a man for a 
mere libel, were In; even proved guilty of it, should bo declared a 
felon, thrown into irons for a number of years, b(‘ carried beyond 
the seas, and rendered infamous for the remainder of bis life. 
Who will not join in the wish that this sentence, so iniquitously 
awarded, could he transferred from the unfortunate prisoner to the 
judges who have awarded it ! 

This sentence having been confirmed by Lord Charles Somerset, 
the prisoner flattered himself for a considerable time that it would 
not be carried into execution. The IMinerva transport, however, 
having touched at the Cape in her way to New South Wales, the 
prisoner was ordered to be taken on board. All the horrors of his 
situation then broke upon his mind, and in a fit of despair he at- 
tempted to commit suicide by cutting his throat. In this attempt 
he was not completely successful, and the wound was sewed up and 
dressed. A strait waistcoat was put on the wretched man, and in 
that state he was carried on board the transport and sent away. 

It has been since ascertained that this Edwards was a convict 
who had escaped from Botany Bay. This proof of what was pre- 
viously suspected by all good men in the colony — that he was a 
worthless and unprincipled vagabond, — may probably destroy all 
public sympathy for the individual victim ; but ought this considera- 
tion in any degree to mitigate our abhorrence of the iniquity of his 
sentence? The Government had itself given him a status of respect- 
ability in the colony by appointing him (on whatever grounds) a 
notary public. Of his former life or character nothing whatever 
was known at the Cape at the time of his condemnation, and, even 
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if known, ought not to have influenced a Court before wboih he 
merely appeared as a person accused of libelling the 61overiior. 

The sentiments of impartial men at the Cape, on this occasion, 
may be appreciated from the following letter, addressed, at the time, 
to the Editor of the Cape Government Gazette, by a gentleman 
of very great respectability in the East India Company’s civil ser- 
vice, but which was refused insertion, notwithstanding that the 
writer communicated his own name. 

To tho Editor of the Cape Toion Gazette. 

Sm, — ‘ The (hiiie Town Gazette’ being now the only medium 
through which any discussion of public measures can take place, T 
am induced to trouble you with a few observations on the trial for 
libel which has recently terminated in the (!ourt of Justice, the re- 
sult of whieli has caused such urdcigned surj)riso and indignation 
throjighout tliis town. 

Pending (lu* trial, f should have thought it highly indecorous and 
prejudicial t»> the ends of justice to haVc made any comments on 
the case ; hut now that the proceedings are closed, no well founded 
objection can exist to a c;uidid examination into th(‘ nature of the 
evidence on which the Tourt may he supposed to have come to a 
conclusion. Tliere is rio intention whatev(‘r of going into the merits 
of the case. I purposely, in the present instance, contiiie myself to 
remarks on matters of (widence, ui)on the proper regulation of 
which the impartial administration of justice* as much depends as 
upon the legal knovvlegc and per.'^onal puiity of the judges tlicm- 
selves. The liberal policy which dictated the advertisement in 
your paper of the ‘22d of May last, inviting the establishment of an 
independent newspaper in Cape Town, encourages me to hope that 
you will the more readily afford a place in your columns to a com- 
munication that can have no other effect (and none other is in- 
tended) than to promote the pure administration of justice, and to 
satisfy tho public mind on points that arc vital to the personal 
safety of every individual in tho colon)^ 

With a very limited knowledge of tlie Law of England, and 
totally ignorant of the Dutch Legislative code, I take it for granted 
that the latter, no less than the former, requires full proof of guilt, 
oral or documentary, before an individual can be convicted of any 
crime that may be laid to his charge. 

Now I will venture to assert it a.s the opinion of every lawyer 
and of every unprejudiced man who was present, that not a tittle 
of evidence was adduced on the part of the prosecutor, in the lute 
trial, to show that any connection existed between the prisoner 
and the letters that are said to constitute the libel for which he 
was indicted. Whether he was, bona 6dc, the author of those let- 
ters or not, is not a question in which I take any interest *, I only 
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care to know whether he has been legally convicted. This ques* 
tion, by its magnitude and importance, absorbs every other, and 
must occupy the thoughts of every man in whose breast the love of 
justice and the honour of his country are not extinct. 

I have been told, but on what authority it is not for me to say, 
that the only evidence of his erinnnality of whicli tlie (.'ourt con- 
sider themselves in possession, are the jnisoner’s own pleadings in 
support of his “ exceptions*’ which he urged before the Commission- 
ers. Now the prisoner having in his interrogatories positively 
denied that lie was the author of the letters in question, I shall not 
stop to question tlie legality or the humanity of the Court that 
would convict a man on casual expressions, used by him in the heat 
of argument, when they had on their table his recorded and de- 
liberate denial of the (diarge, but shall proceed to show that even 
that imaginary proof — that shadow of a shade, has no existence 
whatever in point of fact. 

To stop the trial in limine, the pi isoner proposed four exceptions 
to the consideration of the Court. The second is the only one it is 
now intended to notice. It went to show that, even if he were the 
author of the letters in question, there was neither (in the language 
of the law) any corpus delictiy nor proof of criminality. 

It is under this head of his argument that the prisoner is said 
to have made those admissions of his guilt which arc supposed to 
supersede the necessity of all further pi oof ; than whieli a greater 
mistake (to call it by no harsher term) never was committed by 
any set of men having the use of theii reason. 

To any one who heard the trial it was evident that the whole 
argument on the second excejition was put hifpoihcfirally, that it 
was built upon the supposition of its being proved that the prisoner 
was the author or jmblisher of tin; libel. Iff said he, “ I am 
the author of the letters, then I contend there is no criminality in 
them.” This hypothesis was the very hinge on which his whole 
argument turned. Had he acknowh'dged himself to be the author, 
and proceeded to vindicate what he had done, then, whatever 
questions might have arisen as to the magnitude of his offence and 
the measure of punishment due to it, there could have been none 
as to the verdict ; but to torture an argument purely hypothetical, 
a concession made merely and confessedly for the sake of argument, 
into an admission of guilt, is to convert shadows into realities, to 
confound the meaning of words, and to sap the very foundations of 
all reasoning and justice. 

Whether it was regular and legal, or whether the prisoner w\as 
well advised in proposing exceptions to the competency of the 
Court, to enter so largely into what might be considered the body 
of his defence, are questions quite immaterial, and foreign to the 
consideration of what appears to me by far the most important 
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feature of the ease. It is sufficient that the Court allowed him 
to adopt that course, and having permitted him in that stage of 
the proceeding to go into a justification of the crime imputed to 
him, wl>o could have dreamt that his own argument would thus be 
turned against liimscdf, when that very argument was conditional, 
and depended altogether upon a fact that remained to be proved, 
and which fact the prisoner, in his interrogatories, had solemnly 
denied ? 

It is also not unimportant to observe that as no copy or record 
of the prisoner’s pleadings was preserved, the Commissioners, 
whose imperfect knowledge of the English language was manifested 
in every stage of the trial, must have come to a decision upon 
their supposed apprehension of what was said or admitted by the 
prisoner in the coni-so (»f a long and rapid extemporaneous address, 
the greater part of which must have been unintelligible to the 
Court. 

I purposely avoid touching upon other parts of this case that 
are open to much observation, or making any distinction between 
the proceedings of the first and second hearing, not willing to raise 
trifling objections or to discuss dubious points, and being mainly 
anxious to bring the most important feature of the case under con- 
sideration, and to place it in a clear and satisfacl(M-y point of view. 
If I have succeeded in doing this, and in showing that the supposed 
admissions of the prisoner rest altogether on a mistaken view of 
bis argument, and consequently that there is a total absence of all 
evidence of bis guilt, then 1 hope the result of this trial will lead 
to an early and effectual amendment of the judicial system of this 
colony. 

As I am influenced by no personal feelings towards any of the 
parties concerned, aiid have no interested or factious purposes to 
serve, I shall not stop to apologize for interfering in a matter in 
which I may have only an indirect interest. It is that interest 
however which every British subject must Iiave, who is jealous of 
the honour of his country, and able to appreciate the blessings of a 
just and impartial administration of the laws, ft is not the cause 
nor tlie conduct of J\Tr. Edwards that I am advocating — I know 
nothing of him wlialever — neitlier is it the cause of any individual 
or any party in which I am interested, hut it is the great cause of 
law and justice, the very foundation and security of all our civil 
and religious rights, that induces me to take up the pen. 

Instead of envying the feelings of those persons who can view 
with indifference measures the most unconstitutional or unjust, be- 
cause they do not immediately affect themselves, or for fear of the 
consequences, I ratlier desire to imitate the example of an eminent 
philanthropist, the late Mr. Granville Sharp, who considered it a 
duty, and made it a point never to conceal his sentiments on any 
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stbject of moment whenever there was a probability of answering 
any good purpose by avowing them. He was convinced that right 
was not only to be adopted, hut to he maintained on all occasions 
without regard to consequences probable or possible, for these must 
after all be left to the disposal of Divine Providence, which has 
declared a blessing in favour of right. Fully concurring in these 
sentiments, 

I remain, &c. &c. 

Cape Town, J une 10, 1924. 

However criminal the former life of Edwards may have 
been, there was at least one Judge on the bench before which 
he was tried who had merited transportation at least as well as he. 
Mr. Bresler, who was one of the members of the Court that con- 
demned tliis man, and who also sat on the trial of his former col- 
league, Buissinii6, was discovered soon afterwards to have himself 
been guilty of defrauding the revenue to the amount of several 
thousand pounds. This fraud had taken place some years ago, 
when Bresler held the office of Receiver. It had (large as the sum 
was) escaped the notice of the auditor ; and cunie to light at last 
only through the scrutiny of the Coinmissioi»cis of Inquiry in ex- 
amining the old accounts. The wretched man did not await a trial ; 
hut, as soon us he found tliat detection and infamy were inevitable, 
he went home and cut his throat ! 

It is a singular coincidence, that Bresler was the Commissioner of 
the Court for the trial of BuissinnC*. What must his feelings have 
been when sitting on the judgment-seat! What have been 
the feelings of others similarly circumstanced ! 

It is a fact not less singular and striking, that there now exists, in 
the hand-writing of the unfortunate Bresler, a pa])cr sent to England 
by him after the second capture of the Colony, disclosing the names 
of all those who were concerned in the robbery of the public trea- 
sury in the night of the 6th Januaiy 1806, and stating the precise 
share of plunder which each individual obtained on that occasion ; 
and that in this remarkable document are to be found the names of 
some others who also occupied scats upon the immaculate bench 
that condemned Buissinne, Edwards, and Carnall. 

Such is a slight specimen of the impartiality and purity of the 
worshipful Court of Justice, which holds at its disposal (or at the 
disposal of the fearful power that may move all its pegs at plea- 
sure) the property, characters, and lives of his Majesty’^ subjects 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The office of Colonial Secretary is a high and honourable ap- 
pointment from home ; but the Colonial Secretary is only the hand, 
which must not question what the head dictates. He possesses no 
power even of protesting against the most culpable actions of the 
Governor. If he ventures to quarrel with him, he is ruined. The 
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late Secretary, Colonel Bird, so long as he retained the good graces 
of Lord Charles Soniei-set, was favoured and smiled upon, and pro- 
moted hy the home Government. The moment he lost the graces 
of the Governor, and ventured to remonstrate against some of his 
measures, all the merit of his long and active services was cancelled ; 
and, though unimpeached in his public character, he was dismissed 
at once from his office by Lord Bathurst, and without a reason as- 
signed, merely because Lord Charles Somerset required it. 

Every proclamation of the Governor is a law at the Cape ; and 
whether it be an entirely new enactment or an abrogation of an old 
one, or however inconsistent it may be with colonial law and prac- 
tice, or with former proclamations still in force, it must be obeyed 
if the Governor wills. Nay, proclamations directly at variance with 
each other, may bo equally in force, and cither side may be acted 
upon according as the authorities find expedient ; and the people 
are bound to know and obey those decrees, though they may be at 
the same time denied access to peruse them at the public offices 
where alone they are to be found upon record.* 

In fine, it may be affiniied without the slightest exaggeration, 
that the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope jmsscsscs practical 
authority, under the British dominion, intinitcly more despotic and 
uncontrolled than any absolute sovereign in Europe, and, excepting 
in the use of the bowstring and scimitar, more resembling the despo- 
tism of a Turkish Pasha than any other sort of Government with 
which we can readily compare it. At Cape Town, where there are 
always to be found some independent men among the mass of civil 
functionaries, military officers, Indian residents, and British mer- 
chants, arid whore public opinion has coiisequently never entirely 
lost its inllucnce, the exercise of (Urect oppression, the bold arm 
of naked despotism, have been less frequently displayed. It is in 
the provinces that the system is openly exemplified in rill its defor- 
mity ; and to the remote provinces I shall therefore conduct the 
reader in my next article. - 


TO A LADY, ON HEARING HER SING. 

Oh ! breathe again that strain divine, 
Sweet seraph-daughter of the Nine ; 

For, \o ! Pieria’s Muses throng 
To hear from earth so sweet a song. 


Examples of this fact will be given he/eaflcr. 
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When to the skies thy notes ascend, 
Angels, amazed, their harps suspend. 

And wonder that an earthly tone 
Can breathe still sweeter than their own ; 

While every rivalVd note is hush’d, 

And every burning finger flush’d, 

And every trembling chord unstining, 
Touch’d by the magic of thy tongue. 

The feather’d choir, that fill the grove 
With warbling notes of joy and love. 

Feel, as around thy strain they throng. 
Despair and envy at thy song. 

And when in home’s dear hallow’d bowers 
The bird of night awakes her powers, 

To pour beneath the Moon-beam pale 
The plaint of Love’s despairing tale ; 

If thou, perchance, indulge the dream. 

Of all that hangs on Cyntliia’s beam, 

And to her orb thy vespers raise, 

In sonic sad song of happier days, 

Sweet Philomela’s warbling throat, 
Striving to catch thy sweeter note, 

Will swell lier plaintive lay again, 

And charm the night in richer strain. 

The distant orbs of mystic song, 

That move in circling dance along, 

Will each o’erflow his radiant urn. 

And Heaven with brighter fires will burn ; 

While every silver-dropping star. 

That beams a sun to worlds afar. 

Through the wide burning galaxy. 

Will hail the reign of harmony. 

Vain, then, the Poet’s boast of old. 
Though classic bards the tale have told. 
How Orpheus and Terpander’s lay 
Could charm the rage of beasts away : 

A dearer passion thou canst move. 

And win the firmest heart to love ; 

And teach the coldest breast to feel. 

And stay the universal wheel. 
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To change our opinion, is merely to be wiser to-day than wo 
were yesterday : at least, we hope so. But even if it be not, time 
will effect changes in our sentiments, and in some measure compel 
ns, in spite of ourselves, to feel the influence of the intellectual re- 
volutions going on in the world around us. Even they who set out 
with offering fruitless opposition to the progress of truth, and are 
least scrupulous in the weapons they use, begm in a short time to 
fluctuate in their purpose, and, striking into the common path, pro- 
ceed with the crowd. Nothing can be more vain than to attempt 
to make the w'orld retrograde ; it is trying to turn back the stream 
of time, which, in flowing onward, will always throw up strange 
novelties on its surface. The party of which the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view’ is the organ, has long contended in vain with those swarms of 
daring opinions, partly false and partly tiiie, wliich, like ominous 
birds, precede invariably all great changes m the affairs of this 
world. They reflect not, it seems, that though they should succeed 
in scaring away the signs, still the ovents would not follow the less 
inevitably ; as shooting the sea-mews, that appear flocking towards 
the shore before a tempest, would not keep the whirlwind and the 
thunder-cloud at sea. Ordinary men think what the times sug- 
gest, and no more. They cannot by any means raise their minds to 
])ure truth, or sufficiently abstract themselves from the contagious 
influence of prevailing notions, to observe the tendencies of public 
opifiioi), and discover in what channels it is likely to move next. 
The ‘ Quarterly Review ’/lias always been in the hands of ordinary 
men, ecclesiastic or secular ; and these, not having the wit to dis- 
cern the real progress of opinion, have always been beating about 
the bush, and losing their labour. When they first began their 
career, it was their object to dam up the torrent of infidelity which 
they saw overflowing the country ; against the few who openly 
threw down the gauntlet, they set their redoubtable lance in the 
rest, and tilted most furiously ; but having been baffled, overthrown, 
and trampled upon ; convicted of false and dishonourable prac- 
tices ; fined, scouted, and contemned by the public, they have now 
grown more tame and tractable, and will suffer very fearful notions 
to walk unmolested, if they forbear insulting them in their sanctum 
sanctorum. The truth is, they have walked among the wicked 
until they have learned their ways ; for an experienced eye may 
now frequently discern the taint of incredulity even in their most 
guarded speculations, and, in their unwonted tolerance, an approach 
towards that scepticism against which they originally thundered 
like so many Salmonciises. 

The history of their criticism of Shelley, which may be given in 
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will in some measure illustrate our positw 

smX^otiitslwuldberem 

^etn cmtumedthc mme to the hot; thatie, h,s phhsophp ac- 
cording to our opinion, iras ulnays false and paerile, his oripnal 
poetry frequently nnintelliffible, gorgeous, find cold. The tone ot his 
critics, however, was vciy ditferent. In 1819, when reviewing the 
‘ Laofl and Cythiia,' and the ' Revolt of Islam,' (a ri/acimento of the 
same wild story,) both published the year previous, the Quarterly 
Reviewed eonfiiied tlierasclves a good deal to the refutation or cx-^ 
posure of Mr. Shelley’s opinions. In doing this, they by no means 
discovered so much malevolent fury as the ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ 
aftenvards called forth ; but still their tone of criticism was some- 
what harsh. They informed the world that Mr. Shelley was one 
of a sect that liad d(‘elared eternal war with “ Easter Offerings ” 
and “ Tithe-pigs,” or, in other words, with the established Church ; 
and that ‘ - 0 / all his brethren,” (mark that, reader,) he carried 
to the gicatest length the doctrines of the sect.” The Reviewers 
had heard, perhaps, that tlie poetical (estrnm liad hurried Milton 
into the daring absurdity of saying that Eve was the fmrest of her 
own daughters, and Adam of all men born after liim ; and they 
thought it would he a graceful tigure of speech, to make Mr. 
Shelley “ the boldest of his brethren.” In spite, however, of his 
vehement advocacy of blasphemy, &c., they allowed he was pos- 
sessed of great powers of mind, and (adopting his own phraseology) 

“ intended by Nature (the iiann! he would have set up instead of God) 
for better things.” W e profess (0 know nothing wlnatever of the in- 
tentions of Nature ; hut we fear that, if he meant to serve religion 
by what he said, whoever wrote that criticism was intended for a 
cap and hells. What can he more absurd in an advocate of religion 
than the display of vehement terror and alarm at the appearance of 
every infidel publication ? What more likely to give these publi- 
cations currcTicy ? Men sympathize with energy, in whatever cause 
it may hajjpen to he exerted ; and, therefore, to deck out their an- 
tagonist with fearful powers, and invincible activity in effecting mis- 
chief, was the surest method they could have chosen to open for hia 
opinions a way to general circulation. They said, but they did 
not believe, that Shelley’s opinions carried with them their own 
antidote in llieir extravagance ; for had this been their creed, how 
ridiculous were their laboured refutations of them ! And how ill- 


founded the apprehension contained in the following passage 
Though we should be sorry to see the ‘ Remit of Islam ’ in our 
readers' hands, we are bound to say that it is not without beautiful 
passages ; that the language is, in general, free from errors of 
taste ; and the versification free and harmonious. In these respects 
it resembles the latter productions of Mr. Southey,” (in some other 
respects it resembles Mr. Southey’s earlier productions, as ‘ Joan 
of Arc,’ 8ec.,) “ though the tone is less subdued, and the copy 
altogether more luxuriant and ornate than the original.” The 
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mention of Mr, Southey naturally suggests Wordsworth to the Re- 
viewer's mind, and the thought o f these being on his side gives him 
courage to denominate Mr. Shelley and his brethren" a mise* 
rable crew of atheists or pantheists." No doubt Shelley was an 
atheist, and spent his whole life in inculcating atheism ; but we 
apprehend he had very few pupils^ and there can now be little 
danger of the number being increased by the spread of his atheisti- 
cal writings, which already slumber with the kindred dulness of 
Giordano Bruno and Vanini. If tlie latter labours of Southey and 
Wordsworth were meant as antidotes, they combated a poison 
which dissipated itself ; they have proved the temporary antagonists 
of a temporary disease, and arc now no longer needed nor cared for. 

We agree with the Reviewers that the ‘ Revolt of Islam ^ is, or 
rather was, eminently obscure and dull, having very little ribaldry, 
and no “ personal scandal’’ ; that the story of it was too absurd 
for laughter, the execution too contemptible for criticism. Why 
did they review it ? For the few tine passages it contained ? No. 
They took it up, because its utter absurdity gave them an oppor- 
tunity of casting obloquy on the party in ]>olitics to which Mr. 
Shelley unfortunately attached himself. We say unfortunately, 
because his notions were calculated to l)riug odium on 

The holiest cause that pen or sword 

Of mortal ever lost or K»uned — 

the cause of Liberty. 

Undoubtedly the ‘ Quarterly ’ exposed its own fears and incapa- 
city in this critique, as well as its malice. For example, after 
citing a few ihiddling stanzas, it goes on to say: — “ These, with all 
tbeir imperfections, are leautiful stanzas ; they arc, however, of 
rare occurrence I” To he sure ; wild and inconsistent and tasteless 
as Shelley was, he yet avoided the uhsurdity of reprinting the same 
lines in various parts of the same poem, which he must Jiavc done 
to make them of more frequent oecnrrvnrc. The critic wanted to 
say that, though] the stanzas lui liad just quoted were good, the 
poem contained very few besides deseiviug the same praise ; for 
that, as a whole, it was ‘‘ insupportably dull, and laboriously ob- 
scure.” We perfectly agree with him ; but then, how shall we 
reconcile this with what follows, vol. xxi., p. 406; “ Mr. Shelley 
is neither a dull, uor, considering his disadvantages, a very ignorant 
man a conclusion at which the Reviewer arrived by perusing his 
dull book. From the same source, too, he learned to conceive that 
the pantheistical poet liad tolerably good abilities : ‘‘ We have 
already said what we think of his powers as a poet, and doubtless, 
with those powers, he might have risen to respectability in any 
honourable post whicli he had chosen to pursue, if to his talents he 
had added industry, subordination, and good principles.” This 
was written in April 1819, vol. xxi., No. 42. Little more than two 
years afterwards, No. 51, October 1821, the ‘ Quarterly Review' 
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contained a notice of the ‘ Prometheus Unbound/ a poem decidedly 
superior, in most respects, to the ‘ Revolt of Islam/ But, by this 
time the critic had lost all hopes of converting the “ pantheist” by 
moderate and dignified criticism, which, in comparison of what 
followed, the article on ‘ Laori and Cythna’ might be said to be. 
Here, therefore, he begins by declaring the poem before him utterly 
unintelligible ; and, not satisfied with making so dashing an asser- 
tion of that work in particular, steps into his generals, and says, 
— “ III Mr. Shclley\s poetry all is brilliance, vacuity, and confu- 
sion “ the predominating characteristic of Mr. Shellcy^s poetry 
is its frequent and total want of meaning.” p. 169. Next page he 
observes — “ If we should completely establish this charge,” (viz. 
that Shelley’s poetry was mere nonsense,) wc look upon the 
question of Mr. Shelley’s poetical merits as at an end ; (wonder- 
ful !) for he who has the trick of writing very showy verses, with- 
out ideas, or without coherent ideas, can contribute to the instruc- 
tion of none,” (what an amazing discovery !) “ and can jilcasc 
only those who have learned to read without having ever learned 
to think.” An ignorant reader of this class, he observes, “ may 
possibly have his fancy tickled into a transient feeling of satisfac- 
tion.” Wc confess the critic docs convict Mr. Shelley of having 
written some extraordinary spci/imens of nonsense, but we can 
hardly aJlovv that these specimens warranted the following : “ In 
short, it is not too much to affirm, that in the whole volume there 
is not one original image of nature, one simple expression of human 
feeling, or one new association of the appearances of the moral with 
those of the material world.” Take away from him (Shelley) 
the unintelligible, the confused, the incoherent, the bombastic, the 
affected, the extravagant, the hideously gorgeous, — and ‘ Prome- 
theus/ and the poems which accompany it, will sink at once into 
nothing.” However, the critic is disposed to make this a merit in 
his subject — ‘‘ It is a praiseworthy precaution in an author/’ says 
he,‘‘ to temper irreligion and sedition with nonsense, so that he may 
avail himself, if need be, of the plea of lunacy, before the tribunals 
of his country.” Travelling onward in the confusion and vacuity ” 
of tlie ‘ Prometheus/ he again stumbles on a choice example of 
nonsense, and then stops to congratulate himself ; he finds he has 
hit upon the very thing he was in search of, and exclaims — “ Mr. 
Shelley’s poetry is, in sober sadness, drivelling ‘ prose run mad' 

“ his poems are at war with reason, with taste, with virtue, in 
short, with all that dignifies man, or that man reveres.” 

Well ! — other five years passed away, during which poor Shelley 
was gathered to his fathers, and his ‘ Remains ’ were published by 
his accomplished widow. The critic had now, June 1826, to review 
the nonsense of a dead writer, and 

A change came o’er the spirit of his dream ! 

He remembered the Latin proverb— Nil de mortuis nisi bonum,” 
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and betook himself to his task with an altered spirit, a pen no 
longer flowing with gall and bitterness, but dropping words of 
humanity and regret. With peculiar indulgence, he forbore to no- 
tice the posthumous pieces written in the old strain ; and confined 
his remarks to Mr. Shelley’s translations, indisputably the best things 
he ever executed, and perhaps the only ones deserving the attention 
of the public. From an inditer of blasphemous gibberish, equally 
devoid of taste and reason, Mr. Shelley now appeared to be a per- 
son possessing ‘‘ a fine ear for harmony, a great command of poetical 
language — a fine liveliness both of feeling and imagination ” — as a 
person, in short, who “ wanted little to be a distinguished original 
poet ” but distinctness of conception, and regulation of taste. As 
a translator, he is said to have had ‘‘ every requisite for the at- 
tainment of excellence.” “ His verse, at once chastened 

and inspired by the continued contemplation of consummate art, 
^vas capable, not only of reaching a classical gracefulness, but of 
reflecting vividly the strength of genius and the projection of its 
language.” “ Our literature van , show few tranalatiom from thv 
Greek poets more elegant than his of the ^ Hymn to Mercury , and 
the ‘ Cyclops of Euripides f nor, in spite of a few inacciinlcics, 
could Goethe himself desire to see the elfect of the famous Mayday^ 
scene of his ‘ Faust’ transferred into any foreign language 
with more truth and vigour than Mr. Shelley’s version exhibits. 
The reader is aware that Mephistopheles carries Faust to the great 
wizard festival, shortly after the consummation of Margaret’s ruin. 
The opening of their adventures in this region of enchantment is 
thus admirably and the passage of IVlr. Shelley’s transla- 

tion is copied at considerable length. Introductory to another ex- 
tract, the critic observes : “ Nor is the following, in another style, 
less exquisite,** And in the next page : “ To show how well the 
man who could serve the Gothic muse in this way, could feel and 
transfer the polished graces of an Attic master, we shall transcribe- 
part of the first chorus in Mr. Shelley’s version of the Cyclops ; ” 
which passage, though we sinill not now copy it, we consider quite 
as good as the Reviewer does. In conclusion, he has these words : 
“ One department of our literature has, without doubt, sustained 
a heavy loss in the early death of this unfortunate and misguided 
gentleman.” Docs he mean the blasphemous department of our 
literature ? And is it really a heavy loss to be delivered from a 
man whose poetry was nothing but “ drivelling prose run mad ” ? 
Are we then at length come to this, that the “ ravings of Atheism,” 
&c., are to be designated by the terms “ dulcia vitia” in the ^ Quar- 
terly Review ’ ? Doubtless to those who dwell in Albemarle Street, 
a light hath sprung up, and they begin to perceive, by the help of 
it, that heartless malevolent abuse will no longer pass for criticism. 
Perhaps the new conductors of the ‘ Quarterly ’ have felt a touch 
of liberalism, and arc inclined to wipe out, as far as they may, the 
remembrance of their predecessors’ sins’ — Twere a work of charity. 
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Hast tliou forgot the magic tie 

That once endear’d thy soul to mine ? 

Th’ impassion’d gaze, the burning sigh, 

That told thee all iiiy soul was thine i 

Then turn the page of memory o’er, 

And hid each past imjiression live ; 

From Lethe’s stagnant stream restore 
Joys which were thine alone to give. 

VVitli me, loved maid, those hours recount. 
When freely we togetluir drew, 

From purest Love’s exhaustless fount, 

Joys which before we never knew. 

What though the Fates asunder tore 

Two hearts, that, bui sting with the pain, 
Profusely bled at every pore, 

And oozed a pang from every vein ; 

Yet, dearest, as we’ve met again. 

Still ardent, faithful, fond, and true, 

Lot us the holy hour enchain, 

And all (»ur transports past renew. 

Give me once more that pledge of love, 

Tlie kiss whi(di seal’d our earliest vow ; 
Which nothing earthly e’er could move, 

Which heaven still secs unbroken now. 

And, as thy rubies cling to mine, 

I’ll drink the sigh, that, half supprest. 
Trembles upon that lip divine, 

As softly stealing from thy breast. 

Where, where are those encircling arms, 
Which round my neck thou oft hast thrown, 
And, sighing, swore that all thy chaims 
Were ever mine — and mine alone ? 

Bid them nguiu be fondly twined 

Around a lioart no change could sever — 

A heart which even Death will find 
Responsive to thine own for ever. 

While that chaste bosom, which, in youth. 

My pillow, thou wert wont to call, 

Shall teach again the heavenly truth — 

That mutual love is all in all. 
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letter of a civil servant to SfR CHARLES FORBES, 

BART., M. P. 


In concluding our review of this Work, to which we have already 
devoted two previous articles,* we may be permitted to repeat a 
remark made at the close of one of them, in reference to I ho ap- 
parent disproportionately extended notice of very small publica- 
tion. The work itself pn^fesses indeed to l)e a very liasty view 
of our Indian Administration;” but, hasty as it is, it touches on 
every biancti of it ; — on the ‘ Home Administration,’ as it is called, 
including the Board of (Control and the (lourt of Directors ; on tlio 
Local Administration, as it affects the civil and military servants 
and the European residents ; and on the rule exercised over the 
Natives of the country itself. It is true, that ‘‘ a very hasty view” 
even of these important subjects may lx* included within the limits 
of a pampbl(*t ; oi,in a still more abble^iated form, it might be 
brought within the compass of a single sheet of })aper. lint who- 
soever would analyze this “ v<‘ry hasty vi(‘w,” for the ])urj)ose of 
pointing out its errors or defects, and diawing alti'ulion to tin* poi*- 
tions wortliy of adopt i(ui and piaise, must, if he would suppoit his 
criticism hy reasoning and illustration, go much more deejdy into 
detail than the author himself has thought it ne<‘essary to do. It 
is easy enough, in the dogmatical style* of modern r(‘vi(*wing, to give 
sweeping praise or censure to writings und(‘r examination, without 
condescending to give reasons for either. Jhit, as we never v«*nture 
to give publicity to any <>pinion without having in our minds what 
appears to us good and sufficient grounds for entertaining it, we are 
always anxious to give the reader the reasons which influence our 
own judgment, that he may sei* for himself how far these make 
the opinions, in siqiport of which they arc offered, worthy of his 
adoption. Oracles have always been remaikahlc for their brevity: 
and authoiities that are superior to reasoning may issue their de- 
crees in few words. But we prefer the masterly and beautiful ad- 
dresses of the American Presidents to the speeches of the European 
Monarchs : and while treatises of many volumes are often written on 
a single text, and debates of days in succession maintained on some 
one proposition suggested in a single paragraph, we think that a 
pamphlet of fifty pages may contain sufficient materials, to one 
who is earnestly desirous of illustrating fairly the merits and de- 
merits of its suggestions, for even a more extended review than 
that which it has received at our hands. 


* See the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for August and September, vol. x. pp. 923, 
and 551. 
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Letter of a Civil Servant 

Wc pass from this introductory digression to resume our examin- 
ation of the remaining portion of the work ; and continue as before 
to let the author be heard in his own language, rather than through 
our interpretation of his meaning. He commences the third 
section of his ‘ Letter to Sir Charles Forbes ’ thus : 

“ Having thus taken a very hasty view of our Indian administra- 
tion, as connected with Europe and Europeans, I will proceed as 
briefly to state the opinions which T entertain on the same subject, 
as applied to the Natives of the East. This part ot the subject 
bas often formed a topic of discussion between us, and it is also 
that upon which I consider that you have been placed in a posi- 
tion, during your residence in India, more favourable to forming 
liberal and un])r<'jndiced o))inions than the majority of those to whose 
authority, on Indian aflairs, deference is usually paid. Placed as 
you were, from tlie extent and variety of your mercantile pursuits, 
in direct, and, if I may use the ex])re&sion, social communication 
with Natives of wealth and talent, you had opportunities of becom- 
ing ac(piaintcd with thnir feelings on all subjects of Government, 
which are studiomlij concealed from the public f unctionaries, by 
whom Government is administered. In communications between 
public otficers and the Natives, there is always the reserve of mas- 
ter and servant — there is 7io equality ; and therefore there is 7io 
real confidence.” 

This statement is umpiestionably coiTei:^,;^;^^ this admission as 
undeniable as it is important. But what a field of reflection does 
this single parngra]di open to the mind of the reader? what a train 
of inferences are fairly deducible from this single disclosure? It 
is here admitted, and no om* ac<(uaint(‘d with the people of India 
can for a moment doubt the fact, that there' is no real confidence 
reposed hy them in theii rulers. Could this have been the case if 
we had never broken our faith towards them ? or if wc consulted 
their feelings and wishes, as well as our own inteiests, in the mea- 
sures by which their rights and hai>i)iness were to be so deeply 
affected as tliey are by almost ev(‘ry act and regulation of the 
authorities to which they are subject? Certainly not. It was 
considered the greatest reproach to Lord Amherst to say that he 
had lost the ((uifidence of all his countrymen in India: but here is 
a Civil Hervant of the East India Company, far from being an 
enemy to the system, but simply desirous of seeing it improved, a 
person who has no doubt passed some years in the country itself, 
who says fretdy that the ])ublic officers of the Company’s Govern- 
meiit, which include nearly all the European population of India, 
have not, and never had, the least confidence placed in them by the 
people, who therefore never venture to reveal to them their real 
sentiments, but keep them always studiously concealed ! Now, to 
those who know much of the Asiatic character, it is hardly necessary 
to say, that a disposition to flatter, to reverence, nay, almost to pay 
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the homage of \vorbhi[» to persons in authority, is the natural ten- 
dency and prevailing eharacteiistie of Asiatics generally, and of 
Indians in particular; — while of this we may he certain, that as long 
as the feelings of the Natives, on all subjects of (Jovernment, were 
really favourable to their rulers, they never won Id he concealed, 
inasmuch as it is always as agreeable to the ears ol' men in power 
to listen to eulogies on their measures as it is to the longties 
of their subjeds to utter them. 'Fids “ studious concealment” of 
the feelings of the Natives is therefore tlie stnmgest symptom that 
could be showii of deep and universal disw-afisf action with the 
yoke under which they suller : and the ‘ (!jvil Sejvant’ iu this only 
corroborates the opinion of all who have yone before him, down to 
Sir John Malcolm, the latesi aulhojitv oti the subject — that the 
feelings of the Nativ(‘s aie hoslih‘ to our rule because they think it 
unjust and op]tiessi\e. 

The writer of the ‘ Lot lei ’ admits, however, that it is of great 
importance to ascertain what those leeliu'^s and opinions really are ; 
and thinks the position in which Sir ('hailes iMirhes was jilaced, ns 
a merchant, nnconnected with (Tovi'ininent, such as to have given 
him opportunities of know ing tluMit which could never hav(‘occurred 
to any public functionary. Ihil if it h(‘ of importance for rulers to 
ascertain the real feelings of tin* peojile, in ordei that they m.iy 
shape their legislative im^pies with some relerema* to the views 
taken by the peojde tlu <d' tlndr ow n intmests and happiness, 

there never has been a nion* safi*, oi more (‘flicient mode of obtain- 
ing a perfect kiiowledgt' of this, than through a Prei* Ihess. An 
individual merchant, like Sir (diaih's h’oihes, supposing him to 
enjoy the uidimited confidence of all tiios(* few Natives by wdiorn he 
could be surrounded, would know' the sentinuMits of a very small 
portion of the population in India lint thma' r/ce Nati\ I's who, 
even to the iMiiopean gentlemen with whom they me most inti- 
mate, would hesitate to expu’s^ then opinions fieel} on many sub- 
jects connected w'iththe (io\ernment of the count rv. The suggestion 
made by De Lolme, of a temple in uhiidi eveiy individual might de- 
po.sit his sentiments, wdth the certainly of having them mad(3 public, 
without fear of punishment for tludr w’arit <d’ conformity with those of 
persons in authority,* w’ould completidv cll'ccl this idiject. TlioPress 
is that tcmjile, and theic nevi'r yet has been one so elleetive, nor one 
which every friend of the lieedom and happiness of man should be so 
proud to support and defend. Mi. Mill, in Ids insti uctive ‘ Historyof 


* “ If, for c\aniple. in .in cnipirr of tin- Kssl, .1 pt.ice conld be fniirnl wdiirli, 
reiuleretl respeettable by ihe ainarnt |(•ll'<lon of Ihc prople, inii^ht ensine 
safely to those who sliouM Imii^ thither tlum oi) eiv.ilions ol uii> kiirl, and 
from this sanetuary pi i.itod papers should issii.', ulilch, nuder u eei Lain seal, 
might be equal I v respected, and uhieli in tlno doh }j[)pear<inee ,sliouM ex- 
amine and freely discuss the coaduel oi the e.idis, th.* jiashas, the vizir, the 
divan and the sultan himself.— tint would imuiedi.ifely inlioduco some degree 
of liberty,” — De Lolme en tic Constllution of Engln'id. f-re. p 299 
Oriental Herald., J'ol 1 1 K 
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India/ has truly said, that “ tlic jjrcat romrdy for all the defects 
of Government is to let in upon them the lights of publicity and 
censure ; ” and this remedy is more needed in India thaa in any 
country of which we have any knowledge. But the confidential 
communications of a few Native merchants, however wealthy and 
respectable, with some one distinguished individual to whom they 
may occasionally unbosom themselves, will not effect this. It can 
only be obtained by permitting every man, who has an opinion to 
offer, to be heard, and to let that opinion be known to the Govern- 
ment as WL‘11 as to the community, through a medium equally ac- 
cessible to all. For this we have conscientiously and disinte- 
restedly contended from the first moment that our thoughts were 
directed to the consideration of Indian affairs ; and every fact we 
witness, and every argument we hear advanced, either for or against 
its admission, tends only to confirm us more strongly in our con- 
viction, (hat it is the best, if not the only efficient remedy ever yet 
devised for the evils which, through irresponsible governments, 
continue to afflict liumanity. The wvifer of the Letter^ goes on 
to say : 

Our system of government proceeds upon the practical principle 
of excluding the Natives from all ])lace8 of trust and emolument. 
In civil life they may rise to the rank of clerks, head-constables, 
and interpreters of Hindoo and Mahometan law ; while, in the 
army, they attain a rank not really more important than that of 
non-commissioned officer. To justify the continuance of a system 
so contrary to all sound principles, a strong case of absolute neces- 
sity should be established. To try the existence of this necessity 
let ns examine two questions : First, arc the Natives, in point of 
fitness, unequal to higher cmployimmt? Or, if fit, would the 
stability of our empire be hazarded by their being so employed ? 
We will first apply these questions to civil offices. If we may 
believe the reports of diplomatic conferences, as contained in the 
correspondence fiom India, the Natives possess considerable shrewd- 
ness, and many of the higher intellectual powers ; at least the 
political residents at the several Native courts represent them- 
selves as having required the full application of their own men- 
tal energies and acquirements to deal with Mahomedan and 
Mahratta ministers. There may, indeed, l)c some persons who 
are not disposed to attach very great importance to the pro- 
tocols of conferences prepared by British diplomatists in India ; 
who look upon them as deserving the description of the Roman 
.satirist — ‘ Que mellitos verborum glohulos, et omnia dicta, facta 
quasi papavci e et sesaiuo sparsa.' The keen encounter of wits, it 
will be said, must have an appearance of equality, or there would 
be no merit in success. However, the results of negociations, con- 
ducted bctwe(Mi FughVh and Native negociators, prove that the 
latter possess knowledge and power of mind nearer to equality than 
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might have been expected. My reason for taking diplomatic pro- 
ceedings as the excmplitication of comparative talent is, that it is 
only in those proceedings that any opportunity for the extortion of 
Native talent is afforded, f will therefore assume that the mental 
capacity of our Native subjects is much beyond the present range 
of their official eligibility, and proceed to exjimine the policy of ex- 
tending that eligibility. 

The British Government has succeealed in hidia to Native 
states, abounding in all the defects belonging to ill-administered 
military despotisms ; the forms of government were throughout 
essentially defective, and the evil was aggravated, in most instances, 
by the positive decay and docrepilude of the s«ipreme authority. 
The first necessity of huinan society, .\rcnrify of life and property, 
was unsatisfied ; while the political convulsions conscrpient on the 
dissolution of the empire of Delhi prescmtiul no hope of future ini- 
prominent. The most intemperale revihu's of the British adminis- 
tration in India will hardly venture to deny that, ns compared with 
the gonernments to which it succeeded^ great benefits have been con- 
ferred on the population. Life and propeity are secured; and 
there is, if n<»t an enlightened or expeditious, at least an equal dis- 
peiviation of justice. These are substantial ijn]>rovemcnts, and 
must have produced their full impression on their first introduction. 
But however substantial tlie improvement, tin* uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the advantage diminishes the value, in eomparisou with 
the pre-existing and different condition. Mere security of life and 
property may be compared to atmospheric airy the value of which 
is only fully appreciated under depri ration. Unless we can men- 
tally disqualify our Native subjects, we may restassurofl Hint they 
must /cc/, and perhaps at last (icejdy uksent, their practical ex- 
clusion from some shaic in the biglier branches of administration; 
that a mere security of animal existence will not satisfy ; and that 

THE INTELLECT WIIKJH CANNOT FIND A NATURAL (KJTJ-ET, WILD 
INWARDLY FESTER TILL IT CORRODES AND FATALLY IN.ICKES THE 
WHOLE FRAME OF SOCIETY.’' 

On the first portion of this extract we may oliserve, that who- 
ever attempts to justify the exclusion of Native Indians from office 
on tlie ground of inferiority of intellect, is cither ignorant of the 
people of whom he speaks, or, what is worse, must wilfully pervert 
his knowledge of them to serve the purposes of des^iotisni. In the 
case of the African negroes, the Carihliee Indians, the Papaws of 
the Eastern Archipelago, and a few other wild and untutored races 
of men, there is some colourable plea for the assumption of phy- 
sical inferiority ; though, in rejecting on the history of the Egyj)- 
tians, the Nubians, and the Carth:iginians, we feel peisuaded that 
it is mere assumption. But against the Natives of Hindoostan we 
never yet heard such an insinuation: and while the Institutes of Menu j 
the Commentaiies of Akbar, and the writings of Ram Mohiin Roy, 
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exist, to say nothing of all the intermediate productions of writers 
on various subjects, we can never deny to the Natives of India an 
intellectual capojcity for the very highest attainments, however 
much the wild superstitions of their country may have turned that 
capacity into useless and unprofitable channels. Whoever has 
lived much among the people of India must have perceived indeed 
that, from the age of seven to fourteen, the talent of the young 
Mohammedan or Hindoo is much more fully developed than in the 
European under similar circunistances and at the same age ; and 
also, that in the humbler walks of life, between the mere daily la- 
bourer and the opulent merchant, there is much more sagacity and 
more general knowledge in the Native of Hindoostan than in the 
peasant or small farmer of Kngland, and far greater than in the 
mass of English soldiers and sejimen with whom they may be com- 
pared in their own country. There are very few domestic servants 
in India who cannot read and write : and some even maintain an 
extensive correspondence with friends and acquaintances at the 
distance of hundreds of miles. There is not a sepoy in a Native 
regiment of cavalry or infantry who may not be considered as quite 
equal, and frequently superior in attainments as well as character, 
to the English of the same class with himself ; and among the very 
smallest shopkeepers in the country, whose whole trading capital 
does not amount to 10/. sterling, it is not uncommon to see written 
accounts, kept by the vender himself with a degree of neatness 
and minute accuracy of detail which would be considered highly 
creditable to a large European estsiblishmcnt. Of tbe capacity of 
the Natives for acquiring all that we can teach them, the schools 
of Calcutta furnish abundant proofs in the proficiency of Native 
pupils in all that is taught at them ; and if they arc inferior to the 
natives of Europe in actual attainments, it is because no pains .have 
been bestowed in exorcising that capacity on the same class of 
subjects. 

But we turn from this to the consideration of what is stated in 
the second portion of the extract from the letter of the ‘ Civil Ser- 
vant.’ The writer conceives “ security of life and property” to be 
** the fii*st necessity of human society and, so conceiving, men- 
tions it as one of the great defects of the ancient Native govern- 
ments that this necessity was unsatisfied. In this we differ from 
bim : and we will state our reasons. If the security of life and 
property had been the first necessity, then it is clear, that under 
any circumstances which could be imagined, such security would 
be preferred above all other things. But the fact is notoriously 
the reverse. It would have been more correct to say, that happi- 
nees is the first necessity of human society. This it is which, 
under different modifications, is sought by every body, and this it 
is which is preferred to all other things. To every man who enters 
the navy or arm), the security of life i? placed on a very frail 
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foundation ; by every man who voluntarily risks his ca])ital in 
speculative projects of any kind, from ordinary commerce up to 
gambling and the turf, the security of properly is as imperfectly 
enjoyed. All, liovvever, that the parties ask, is, a corresponding 
hope of reward fur the insecurity in which they voluntarily place 
themselves. The sailor or soldier is satisfied tliat, though he may 
lose his life in the chances of war, or he made a cripple, and 
linger in a hospital for the remainder of his days, he may also 
acquire fame and fortune in his career, and wear his laurels and 
enjoy his wealth at least for a season. The merchant and the 
gambler feel after the same manner. If tlieir insecurity o( pro- 
perty is great, their gains may he also consid(*rablc ; and although 
they may end in being hanknij)ts, y.'t they may also be numbered 
among tlie wealthy and the honourable of the* land. By far the 
larger majority of mankind are of this dis))Osition : security of 
life i^ not their first necessity, for they would risk it for a tliousand 
purposes, and abandon it altogether without scruple if they could 
not enjoy it in a free, an honourable, and a Imppy maimer; neither 
is security of property of so much importance to them as its 
abundance, since they continually place the former in jeopardy to 
augment the latter. It is for this reason, wo feel persuaded, that the 
Natives of India would niiieh rather live under a government where 
neither their lives nor their properties M'cre quite so secure as at 
present, provided they enjoyed more wealth, more consideration, 
and consequently more liappiness, as long as they did live ; instead 
of lingering out a weary existence, as they now do, shut out from 
all hope of attaining distinctions in the state, and so restricted in 
their property by the pressure of continual exactions, that the 
security of the little pittance left them is more a matter of benefit 
and congratulation to the Government than to the individual ; 
because all tliat it amoiinis to, heyoml mere animal existence, is 
just sufficient to form a germ or seed from wliieh future property 
may be produced, to find its way, as almost all other property 
does in such countries, into the insatiable jaws of the public coffers. 

On this subject we can speak with some, experience ; and as the 
illustrations may be worth recording, we will introduce them here. 
We have had o(;casion to converse with free negroes in the West 
Indies, who, having purchased their freedom, were for some time 
out of employment, and destitute of resources for immediate sub- 
sistence. On contrasting the proearions nature of their condition 
at such a moment with the certainty which they enjoyed, of food, 
clothing, medicine, and all that was necessary to the security of 
life and property, under their former masters’ care, we have asked 
them whether they did not prefer the secure and thoughtless to the 
insecure and eare-ciigendering state. The answer was uniformly 
the same. With ficedom there is hope of improvenjent ; in slavery 
there is none. We prefer the power of acquiring ahundaijice, 
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though checked by occasional want, to tlie mere pittance necessary 
to sustain existence, however secure. This was not the language, 
but the sentiment, rudely expressed, was always the same. We 
have conversed with sailors of all nations, and invariably found that 
participation in the profits of a voyage, whether of whale-fishery, 
smuggling, privateering, or mere commerce, was always preferred 
to a low and regular pay ; and this feeling is not peculiar to per- 
sons of this class alone, but common to all ranks of the (community. 
We had an opportunity in Kgy])t, however, of ascertaining the 
operation of this principle in a still more marked d(‘greo, and in a 
manner which renders it extremely appropriate to the present occa- 
sion. The peoi»le of l^gypt wene formerly governed by twenty-four 
Mameluke Beys, so accurately described by Volney, whose fidelity 
has never been sur|>assed. Under these rulers, security of life and 
property was seajToly enjoyed by any »iian in the country ; and, 
almost every month, soon* lich Clirisliau, Jew, or Turk, was made 
to disgorge his wealth into the c<»ller of (be Beys, when his head 
was fiXHiuently taken olf as a security against his future muriuur- 
ings. Ugypt is at present governefl by a single Viceroy, Moham- 
med All Pasha, who imitates all the European arts, adopts the 
greater part of its maxims, and governs l)y what is generally 
palled a liberal and (‘nlightcned ]K)licy. llis jiolicy is, no doubt, 
veiy ditl’erent from that of his ))red<'cessors the Mamelukes ; iox he 
never sutlers any juusons to gc/ rich enough to require being re- 
lieved of their siipcuHiuties. His system is one of grinding 
taxation, after the most aj)])rovcd metliods of Euro])ean skill. If 
any man in his dominions is more prosperous than another, it is not 
because he has a larger portion of the profits of his labf)ur left to 
his enjoyment tlian his fellow. Nine-tenths of the produce of his 
fields are taken from him, and the other tenth is only left because 
that is necessary to piovide seed and subsistence, without which the 
nine-tenths of tlie ensuing liarvestwouhl not be produced. He has, be- 
sides, his corn monopoly and salt-petre monopoly, his India Trading 
Company, and his hhiropean ('ommercial Association. He melts 
down the pure dollars of Spain to adulterate the silver into a base 
coin of artificial value; and results to e\ery artifiiie that cim be de- 
vised for the sake of draining his already imjioveiishcd people, and 
increasing the receijits of his tieasuiy. But now’here is security of life 
and property lu'ttiw established (excejiting only, perhaps, among the 
Inilitary, where death is inilicted to maintain discipline) than in the 
dominions of IMohammed Ali, Paslia of hlgypt. It is the secuiity, 
however, enjoyed by the negro slaves, wdiose lives are too vahiahle 
to their masters to be wantonly taken aw'ay ; they let them live, 
and secure them their daily food, that they may reap the profit of 
their labour. But if any Egyptian of the present day be asked 
how lie likes this system of perfect security of life and property, he 
will execrate the nam® of Mohammed Ali and his grinding system 
of exaction, and sigh for the insecurity of the Mameluke Beys ; 
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where, though some dozen men in a year, perhaps, had their lives 
and treasures forfeited to the state, the great mass of the people 
lived in comparative affluence, and every man, except the few who 
made a pompous parade of their riches, enjoyed in tranquillity the 
fruits of his hihours. 

This is exactly tlie state of India at the j)resent moment ; and 
the comparison made by its peojile with what tliey historically and 
traditionally know to have heen its foimer eojidition, under their 
ancient rulers, is precisely tlic same as that of (lie Egyptians. Like 
them, they are now literally ground to the dust. What with the 
exactions of the revenue collector on the one hand, the difficulty of 
obtaining credit for any of their agricultural o])erations on the 
other, and the continued craving of the English government after 
surplus revenue, to be drawn from every available source, by 
opium monopolies, salt monopolies, land assessments, seizures for 
arrears of rent, &c. &c., the unhappy Hindoo has just sufficient 
left him, barely ])erhaps a tenth, to linger out a miserable existence 
for another year, and .so to creep on to the grave, living and 
breathing, not for his own enjoyment, or with the hope of making 
a comfortable provision for his family, but as a mere instrument of 
production, for the purpose of adding every year imue wealth to 
that vast fund which is first dispersed in salaries to the civil and 
military servants of the country, and ultimately drained off from 
India altogetlier, the greater portion to he spent in maintaining cor- 
ruption in this country, and the rest to he bestowed on descendants 
here, whose fortunes are thus wrung from the labours of the Na- 
tive Indian, from lhe«weat of his furrowed brow, and tlio toils of his 
swarthy limbs. He too, like his brother in bondage, the Egyptian, 
would prefer, a hundred times over, (he insecurity of life and pro- 
perty under former tyrants, to the system of seen re, hut hopeless, 
poverty in which he now remains. Ilis ancient rulers did, no doubt, 
consult their ovvii pleasure rather than his, in all they did ; they 
were tyrants in primuple and |)raetice, hut they |)ermitted llie groat 
mass of the people to aecumiilate comforts around them. Their 
rulers wanted no surplus revenue to remit as tribute to another 
country ; tliey were not themselves turned houseless on the \vorld, 
when their lands failed lo yield their stated crops, beigiuse tliey 
could not pay their full measure of taxes. In short, (bey were per- 
mitted to live in some sort of afflurnee ; llieir agricultural labours 
were productive ; their manufaetures were in general consumption, 
ami well paid for ; ami they had property, though it might not 
always have heen so secure as they could wisli. But under the 
present system they have nothing ; and, therefore, sceiirity is an 
empty sound. The (lovernmeiit takes care that they shall not he 
interrupted in the acciimiilalive process, because nine-lenths of the 
fruit of that acciHuulatiou is preparing to bo poured into its own 
treasury, and the other tenth they also protect, bccau'c, as it has 
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been before reinnrked, this is the golden egg, which, if destroyed, 
would defeat all future production for their own benefit. The 
people of India know and feel this deeply ; and have penetration 
enough to discover that, to live under one set of tyrants, where 
property may be acciiinulated and enjoyed, though the security is 
not perfect, is much more desirable than to live under another set 
of tyrants, where the piessure of unrelenting exaction is such as to 
render the accumulation of property almost hopidess, and where 
(he only enjoyment of wliich they are secure, is the privilege of 
living to sow their seed and leap their harvest for the benefit of 
their benevolent rulers ! 

ft is not, therefore, to 1)(‘ an “ intemperate reviler of the British 
administration in India,” to deny, which we do, most conscientiously 
that, “ as compared with the governments to which it succeeded, 
great benefits have been confcrri'd (l)\ it) on the population.’’ — If 
life and projicrty are more secure, the one is less happy and the 
other loss abundant, so as to remhu* the security no equivalent for 
the loss of the other reipiisiti's. We have placed heavy and almost 
prohibitory restrictions on some of th(*ir agiicultural products ; we 
have first weighed down with duties, and next extinguished by our 
machinery their beautiful fabrics ; we have taken from them their 
power, their w’calth, and their considm-ation. And what have we 
given them in exidiange An improvml system of land-tax, cus- 
toms, excise, and mono))olies; a disciplined ainiy,to be turned against 
their own fathers, brothers, and children, if need be, or to be shot 
themselves if they refuse ; an intelligent civil service, to pass a cer- 
tain period in colleitting the produce of their labours for their go- 
vernors, and ultimately themselves withdrawing to live upon their 
portion of this prodiici' in bhigland ; a wretched system of judica- 
ture, w’hich is neitlier erdightened nor <‘xpeditious, nor equal, and 
from the courts of which all ex(*ept rich suitois fiy as far as they 
are able, and deem it the heaviest of calamities to fall within their 
pow'er ; a few Hying rope bridges ovi'r their rapid torrents, for the 
speed of conveying de^iiatches ; a military load ortwofor facilitating 
the march of troops; a tewv g<u)d, j)u( many more useless, institu- 
tions for education, confined chielly to the Biesidencies ; a bench 
of judges, whose jurisdiction extends only two or three miles from 
the seat of goveinment, as far as Natives are concerned ; with a 
bishop, a large church establishment, and (’hristian missionaries, 
to do that for which any man would be imprisoned in England, 
namely, to overturn tin* »‘slablishod religion of the country, without, 
how'over, making any visible progress in conversion among the in- 
tellectual part of the jiopiilation. The Natives know all this, as well 
as we do ourselves, and I lie subject forms a frequent topic of con- 
versation among them ; hnt, as they cannot venture to give vent to 
their opinions or feelings through any public channel, wc may be 
quite sure that, in the wmrds of the * (’ivil Servant,’ “ the intellect 
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which cannot find a natural outlet^ will inwardly fester, till it 
corrodes and fatally injures the whole frame of society.” If it is 
desirable that the traino of society should not he injured, tlicn this 
inward festering and corrosion slionld be prevented, by giving it 
the natural outlet required. There is no etfectual means of doing 
this but by granting to the people a free use of the Press. This is, 
however, denied to them ; and //I he frame^of society should here- 
after be destroyed thereby, the blame will be fairly attributable 
to tliose who withhold the remedy, and who will deserve to suffer all 
the evils it may bring upon their own heads. If we wanted further 
arguments to refute the assertion of the * Civil Servant,^ that the 
Knglish (lovernment in India is full of benetits to the Natives of 
the country, as compared with tlie governments that have preceded 
it, we should find it in his own words, and almost in the same page 
in which persons are considered wors<‘ than “ the most intemperate 
revilers of the llritish administratioir wdio venture to deny this su- 
periority. Let us hear, however, what this wa iter himself admits 
on the siibjcct. lie says : 

“ It is also lemaikable, that in this exclusion of our Native sub- 
jects from high offices, we act with less lihcrality than the Moham- 
medan conquerors of India. Although the groat object of Moham- 
medan conquest be the I'xtirpation of idolatry, and the forcible 
conversion of inaukitid to the law of the Koran, the descendants of 
the house of Timour, w'ben they found that the obstinaey and num- 
bers of the coiiqiieied population rendered a general ehange of re- 
ligion hopeless, did not hesitate to employ their Hindoo subjects iu 
\\\Q higher reernue off ces, as well as in important military com- 
vuinds. With greater reason for distrust, the Mohammedans ap- 
pear to have sbowm more confidence in their Natire subjects and 
if the middling and kaver classes w'cre ground to the earth by judi- 
cial and fiscal oppression, the Hindoo nobles had a ebanee of 
honourable employment m the court and camp of the foreign despot; 
they at least had an interest in the government ; and the example 
of their fidelity was calculated to bring with it that of the lower 
orders. The system of the Ilritish administration is unquestionably 
one of very equal dispensation ; life and piojieity are secured to 
all our Native subjects, but honour ami emolument are withheld 
from all ; these advantages of civil life arc leservcd for the Euro- 
pean sojourners in the country, who do not even gratify the poj)u- 
lation by the disjday of the w^ealtli accumulated in their exalted 
stations : that wealth is hoarded for e^rpenditure in their own 
country, whither they hasten, icithout having .sought or obtained 
the affections of a people, uith whom they never had, or professed 
to have, a common interest. The difference of manners and educa- 
tion unquestionably present some obstacles to social intercourse 
between Europeans and Natives : but the ininiense difference in 
station, and the total absence of all common political interest, is 
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the main impediment in India ; for in other countries of Asia, 
where Europeans meet the Natives on terms of political oipiality, 
the same disinclination to society is not exhibited. I allude more 
particularly to Persia ; in the good society of that country, a po- 
lished European gentleman will find ample scope for the full exercise 
of his social and conversalional powers. Such, too, would he the 
case in India, if the Native ekurarter and manners were not lowered 
hy political inferiority. But, admilting the intellectual capacity 
oT the Nativ(‘s for higher employment, tlnur moral fitness may be 
denied ; their habitual and inveterate falsehood may be cited as 
incompatible with official trust and responsibility. To such r)bjcc- 
lions I altach litth' im])mfanc(‘ ; the eharaeter of men is determhied 
hy circumstanre.s : lender honesty and truth the obvious interests 
of individuals, anil there is lit fie tlaiijp'r of their preterring corrup- 
ruption and meudacify.^’ 

Almost the whole of this iniporlant evtrncl is full of truth; and 
the hare admission of sutdi facts from one udio has passed a portion 
of his life in the East India Comjiany’s service, ought to awaken 
general attention. 'i’h<* British Ciovernment is not only “ less libe- 
ral” than the Mohammedan contjuerors whom they succeeded, 
but less liberal than the Ptusians, Turks, Egyptians and Moors of 
the present day. In Persia, Armenian ('hristians arc employed in 
offices of trust and importance. In Tiirki'V, evim Jews are en- 
trusted with the collection of the i evenin', and with matters of the 
highest imiiortance to the state. In Barbary, they arc equally ad- 
mitted to such confidence ; and in Syria and b^gypt, (h)pts and other 
(diristians are the chief agents, by and through whom all the great 
alfairs of governmi'iit aii' transacted. But in llindoostan, no Na- 
tive has an int(*iest in the presm vation of the existing government, 
and honour and emolument are withheld from all,” while their 
rulers “ neither have, nor |nofe^s to h tve, any immmon interest with 
the people,” fiom whom they extract all tlie wealth they can obtain, 
and then leave thi'ir places to be supplii'd b\ a new race of public 
pensioners. No uonder, then, that tin' disposition of the people of 
India is hostile to the Government and to the (’ountry to which 
they arc tributary, without receiving anything but extortion and 
degradation in return. It is undoubtedly true, that “ the charac- 
ter of men is defermined by circumstances,” and, under such as we 
have seen detailed, if is impossible that the Natives of India can 
ever look on us but wilh aveision and disgust. If political and 
social inferiority of condition he the cause oi* this, as we ri'adily be- 
lieve it is, the remedy is ea.sy. Let the ranks of each of the ser- 
vices be gradually opened to such an admi.ssion of candidates as 
may be found safe and practicable, increasing with increasing time» ^ 
Let a body of biUroi)ean landholders and manufacturers be ad- 
mitted as Colonists into the country, and they would speedily, from 
mutual interest, mingle with the Natives, impart to them f’-onfidence. 
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inspire them with respect, and raise tlieir political and social con- 
dition to such a state as to make them, witli very little exertion, 
as much the friends of tlie Jiiicflish as they are now tlieir enemies 
in every part of the country, except at the Presidencies, jnid imnie- 
diately about the |)ersons of (he Piirojiean ineielinnts and func- 
tionaries, where they are well disposed, because they b'cl their 
interests advanced by fidelity, and are in the way of bein^f in that 
condition to which it is desirable that all their countrymen should, 
if possible, be also brou^dit. * 

The manner in which the ‘ Civil Servant’ proposes to admit the 
Natives of India to honourable ernjdoynient is, to ^nve them oeeiijia- 
tion in the judieial and levenm' depmtments ; and espeeially in the 
former, by admlttincf tliem as assistant jndfp's in the piovineaal 
courts, Avlu'ie the 1 lind<a> and Moll. uintK'd, in, and not the Ilritish 
law is administered. It would re<jinre a Mdiiiin' lo detail the de- 
fects and iiiiijnities of the jiiesent s\sl(*m ot jiidieiii! administration 
in India. In seveial pieeedini;’ Niiiiiheis of out .loiiriial, we have 
entered more at lai'jje on the considiM.ilion of tliis ^leat snhjeet 
but we have now the testimony of a Sc'rvaiit’ of the l^ast India 
Company, that nutliiiif^ can well be worse, lb* admits ‘‘ delay 
and aeciimnlation of arri'ars” to la* insep.n.’ilib* fioni the presa'iit 
system : lie admits, tbat “ the Jiee(‘s^i^y of a lenu'dy has been felt 
by all and adds, that “ the hopelessness of success has heen as 
generally admitted.” lie says, that “ (In* laws in India aio admi- 
nisteivd by jansons without legal knowledge, oi professional edu- 
cation and la* adds, that ni'idier in the ciicuit judges, nor in (be 
highest court of apjiea) at the Piesiib'iicy, is IIick* a lemedy for the 
evil; because “the judges who sit (lieie lalionr under tin* same 
disadvantages, and lliiongbont Die whole seiies (^f them (here is 
the same ub.seiiee of legal <|ualiliea1 ion.” 'I’heie is no doubt Dint 
this is strictly tiue, W'itb siieli few' individual excejitioiis only as 
would make noDiing against Die geneial application of the rule ; 
and, we confess, our own impiession is, that wen* there no courts 
at all, so that every man sliould In* left (o In* his owni d<*f(‘iid(*r, 
there would he as great a eliance of Die ends ot justice being jiro- 
nioted unde)' sueli a state as nndei Die joesenl, wlien* jgnoranee, 
indolence, and (’orriijition ar<* so poveifnliy eomlnm'd to defeat Die 
claims of Die inuoeent, anil .siijijioil the e.vloition and op])i(*ssion of 
the evil doer. 

The ‘ Civil Servant,’ in illnsliation of this liianeh of Ins sniijeet, 
says ; 

“ It may be eontemled that tlie Natives employi'd as advocates, nr 
agents, in the district courts, do not jurssess siitl'n-ient i(*sjM*ctahility 
in society to qualify them for the pi-nposed emploAiiient. My answer 
is, that it is hut justice and policy to creah' antounf our Aafirr sub- 


* See ‘ Oiicntal Jferakl,’ vol. vi p. ; \ol. vii. p *3'?. aial p. 
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jectsy by every possible enconra's^ement, the knowledge and character 
required for a larger share in the administration ; my conviction is, 
that the kmowlod^c and character would be found, were the career 
of honourable and profitable employment opened to them ; unless, 
indeed, the monopoly possessed by the Company's civil servants 
ha^ irrecoverably imhruted the understandings, and degraded the 
moral feelings of the population of India. We found them exer- 
cising, under a vicious, rather than under an absolutely barbarous 
system, all the offices of administration ; had, therefore, the 
appetite at home for India patronage not increased with the 
extension of oui power, the exclusion of the Natives from offices of 
comparative trust and emolument was not a necessary consequence 
of that extension, but the impossibility of employing Natives be- 
came a ready justification for increasing the number of civil ser- 
vants to such an amount, tliat at the present moment the supply 
seems scarcely equal to the demand ; at least the collep at Hay- 
leybury cannot, from want of space, finish the candidates fast 
enough, and the Cornjmny liave positively been compelled to apply 
to Parliament for leave to put the work out among strange hands/' 
It was an observation of Mr. lluskisson, in a late speech in Par- 
liament on the subject of the silk-trade, that ihonopoly is a fruitful 
source of fraud, perfidy, and crime. Put it is not merely a mono- 
poly of trade that is justly chargeable with these evils. A mono- 
poly of government, of patronage, of power, is still more productive 
of iniquity than a monopoly of commerce, inasmuch as the field is 
wider, the instruments more numerous, and the dread of illicit com- 
petition less. If a commercial monopoly attempts to pass the or- 
dinary limits of extortion to swell its gains, the temptation to con- 
traband competition is so great that it is ventured on, and brings 
down the pride and self-sufficiency of the defeated monopolist. If 
the India Company were to double the price of their tea, many 
. persons would no longer purchase it from them, and smugglers 
would bring in large supplies to meet the demand ; so that the evil 
might be in some degree corrected. But in their political mono- 
poly no sucli checks exist. They may double the number of their 
civil and military servants ; it will not open the door at all the 
Avider for the admission of unlicensed or unprivileged persons. They 
may increase their patronage or their power, and double their ex- 
actions to sup])ort it. Neitlicr the people of England nor the people 
of India can ofi’er tlie least obstruction to such an increase — the least 
check to such a torrent of evil, because of this most absurd of all 
the absurd things to which our Government affords its countenance 
— the delegation of political power, under the friendly disguise of a 
commercial charter, to a certain body of incompetent individuals, 
for a certain number of years ; bchue the expiration of which, the 
doctrine held is, that no act of enormity which they can commit 
will cause that power to revert to the source from which it is dele- 
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gated ! The writer of the ‘ Letter ’ foresees the objection that will 
be made by the India Company to his suggestion for admitting 
Natives, however high their character and qualifications, to assist 
in the administration of the country, and says : 

“ I am aware that the number of European civil servants would 
be diminished by such an employment of the Natives ; that the pa- 
tronage of the East India Directors would be diminished ; but I 
contend that the moral and political condition of our Native sub- 
jects would be raised by the measure, and that the British Goveiti- 
ment would acquire a hold on their affections and interests that is 
now wanting.” 

If a hold on the alTections and interests of the people of India 
was that which the Government of Great Britain desired, it would 
never have legislated for India as it has done. If to raise the 
moral and political condition of our Native subjects were the object 
of cither India Directors or British Ministers, the policy pursued 
toward them would be almost the very reverse of that which is now 
observed. All that the Directors wish, or exp(*ct, or care for, is 
the patronage attached to their ofiices. To this they cling with a 
fondness which never induces them to relinquish the smallest por- 
tion of their privileges, till at last they seem to regard them as 
part and parcel of their existence, only to be taken from them when 
life itself becomes extinct. The Ministers have hitherto been con- 
tent to have the Directors generally at their call when needed in 
the House, and to exercise their power at second-hand, in occasional 
bartcrings of seats in Parliament for Indian writerships, and other 
reciprocal exchanges of similar favours. But we shall not have 
read the signs of the times aright if they do not desire already, and 
evince that desire ere long, to exercise that patronage at the 
fountain-head. We shall rejoice to see the change : not that we 
believe the Ministers of the Crown to be at all more perfect, indivi- 
dually or collectively, than the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, any more than wc believe the latter to be better than the 
former. They are all men, and, in the usual acceptalion of the 
phrase, perhaps all “ honourable ” men. But the very circumstance 
of making India a dependency of the crown, instead of a trading 
company, would give it at once an importance in public estimation 
which, till then, it will never attain ; it would make the nation re- 
gard it as worth their care, which now they eerlainly do not ; and, 
instead of having its interests confided to the secret keeping of a 
secret committee and n Board of Control, it would make them fit 
objects of scrutiny in the jjcgislature of the country, and give a 
greater impetus to the improvement of the whole system than almost 
any other change that can be imagined. 

Having disposed of all the remaining branches of the administra- 
tion, and offered a few words on the impracticability of admitting 
the Natives to the same participation in military which might be 
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acceded to them in civil power, the writer of the Letter ' advert<r 
briefly to the subject of the Press ; his observations on which wt 
shall give in his own words : 

“ The political liberty of the press in India, as pleaded by its 
advocates, I lake to mean a liberty to examine and publicly discuss 
the measures of the ruling authority, under no other restriction 
hut an abstinence from falsehood or positive excitement to over- 
throw the Government. 

“ The removal of a governor-general, or any other public func- 
tionary, by vituperation of his official conduct, or ridicule of his 
private character and (pialities, would form a legitimate object of a 
press in siicli a slate of liberty, and I am not ]u’epared to contend 
that, in some supposahle cases, attainment of the object might not 
he desirable ; but I will conlidently ask, whether such an unre- 
stricted publication is consistent with an enlightened despotism^ 

and whetlu'r, in a country wliere the people have no part in the le- 
gislation^ and where the whole machine of Government is conducted 
by a few foreigners sojourning in the land, their acts arc suscep- 
tible of the s:ime public discussion as in a state of society where no 
citizen is without some actual or contingent participation in the 
administration of affairs ? 

“ A representative government, and a free press, are naturally 
coexisting ]»olitical circunisiances : the freedom of the press pre- 
vents the representative system from degenerating into a mere form ; 
it is the element witlnmt which political vitality could not survive : 
but ill a government where every authority centres in the executive, 
the freedom of the ]iress is an antagonist principle, always tending 
to the dissolution of the administrative conformation. Sic rolo, sic 
jubeo, when once the Government have adopted a measure, must be 
the maxim of all despotisms ; discussion and implicit obediencf^are 
incompatible, and the only (piarter from whenee a control, consistent 
with the duration of oiir empire, can lie exerted over public func- 
tionaries in India, is England. 

“ Freedom of political discussion, through the medium of the 
press, may obtain circulation fora newspaper, or display individual 
talent, but it can lead to no useful result : for the inevitable ten- 
dency of such freedom is first to question, and next to censure the 
measures of the ruling authority, which, in India, is constituted 
upon such principles, that in the immediate scene of action y it ran 
neither admit of the one nor the other ^ 

Although so much has been written and said upon this subject, 
very little impression appears to have heem made upon soraeminds^ 
which are still without either correct views of what the friends of 
the press in India wished, or of the arguments by which they sup- 
ported their demands. It is not correct to say, that the advocates 
of a free Press in India wished to have no other restrictions than 
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those indicated by the writer. They invariably expressed their 
entire readiness to submit to all the restrictions which.the law of 
England imposes on the freedom of discussion, and these are neither 
few nor trifling. They wished that tlic party taking offence at any 
thing which might be published, should not be made the sole judge 
of that which had excited his displeasure. They were ready to 
submit to whatever sentence might he pronounced by a jury of 
twelve men, fellow-citizens like themselves, and deeply interested 
in punishing all real offences against the community or the Govern- 
ment under which they lived : they never murmured even when 
that sentence was pronounced by a single judge, himself a privileged 
functionary, and closely allied with the Government by office and 
station, as well as by continual intercourse with its members. Even 
banishment or transportation for tlie publication of libel, according 
to the Six Acts, which tlien fonncil a juirt of the law of England, 
would not have been resisted, pr(»vided tliat, as in England, the 
offender was first tried, and granted the common privilege of being 
beard in his own defence. In short, whatever any twelve jurymen, 
or a single judge, could be found to pionouiice a breach of tlie law, 
they would have considered legal punislmient. But that the per- 
son offended should bo the individual to accuse, lo sentence, and to 
execute the offender, was a state of tilings so unjust, so monstrous, 
and so detestable, that wlioever did not raise bis voice against it was 
not a man who ever deserved to enjoy any one jiolitical privilege 
during the remainder of his existence. Yet that is the exact state 
of the law, as it regards the press in India, at tlic present moment ; 
and never will tlie protended friends of freedom in India deserve 
that honoured name until they unite their hearts and linnds in some 
great effort to remove so degrading a badge of slavery from their 
necks. 

As to the argument used by the ‘ Civil Servant,* it has been so 
often refuted that it would seem a waste of words to go over it 
again. In the first place, we should say that if it were intended 
that India should ho governed by known and established laws, 
instead of the caprices of individuals, and tliat those wlio executed 
them were to he responsible for their trust to the legislature of 
this country, the Government of India could never have been meant 
to be a despotism. If it really he so, it is in violation of all right 
and compact; and to argue, from the existence of an unlawful 
tyranny, against the admission of any checks on that tyranny, be- 
cause they are incompatible, would he like saying, “ such a man 
has become a chief of banditti: therefore, Avhatevcr crimes he may 
commit, they must not he punished by laws ; heeause tlie existence 
of a despotic chief of bandits and the checks of the law upon his 
conduct arc incompatible.** No doubt they are. But if one must 
fall, let us have the despotism abolished and justice triumjdiant. 

It may be true, that the people of India have Jio part in the 
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legislation,” nor any voice in choosing those who have. But this, so 
far from being an argument against their free exercise of opinion, is 
an argument in favour of that privilege. Mr. Adam, Mr. Elphinstone, 
Sir John Malcolm, and a host of others following i!i their train, have 
constantly insisted that the fact of persons having a part in the legis- 
lation, is a reason why they should not either be qualilicd to form, or 
permitted to utter an opinion about public affairs. After enume- 
rating the classes who compose the community of India, and dwelling 
especially on the circumstance, that by far the greater portion ot its 
English inhabitants are persons actually engaged in the service of 
the India Company, and consequently taking a conspicuous part in 
the legislation of the country, he says, in refereihce to their riglit of 
discussing the measures ot (lov'ernmcMit , “ It is a mo(.*keiy to claim 
for a community so constituted tin*, political privileges and func- 
tions of tlie great and independent body of the people of Eng- 
land.” * Sir Jolin Malcolm, in nearly the same strain says, in his 
published ‘ Letter to Mr. Lambton,' ‘‘ I never could understand 
that the respectable English inhabitanls of India, composed as they 
arc of the civil and military servants of tin; Government, and of 
persons residing under licenses that can be withdrawn at any 
period, could form what an Englishman would designate a public, 
to whose independent sentiments a free press, like that which 
happily exists in our country, could address itself.” t By these 
authorities, men having a share in the legislation are, for that very 
reason, disqualified from exercising freedom of discussion. By the 
writer of the ‘ Letter to Sir (’harles Forbes,' men not having a 
share arc, for that reason, disqualified fiom enjoying such a privi- 
lege ; so that, between them both, all parties are equally excluded, 
as indeed they now remain. But it is surprising that it did not occur 
to these gentlemen, that the men who have a share in the legislation 
are in every country so few', that to confine the liberty of discussion 
to them wmuld be to keep it within narrow bounds indeed ; wddle 
to exclude those who have no share in the legislation from such a 
privilege, would be to take aw'ay the freedom of discussion from more 
than nine-tenths of the people of I’lngland. In this country, no one 
can be said to have any part in the legislation who has not a seat 
in parliament, or the power of contributing by his vote to place a 
representative there. Now from such a privilege all the females 
of the country are entirely excluded ; — all men, in counties, w^ho 
are not freeholders ; — all the inhabitants of large towms which are not 
boroughs, and few besides the corporation in these ; — all the navy, 
all the army, all foreigners residing in the country, and others, 
making up at least nine-tenths of the w'hole numerical poimlation 
of the kingdom. Vet whoever thought of excluding them on this 


* See ‘ Oriental Ftcrald,* vol. i. p. 300. 
t See ‘ Oiiental Herald,' vol. ii. p. 391. 
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amount from the power of offering their free opinions on all mat- 
ters of public business ? The idea is preposterous. What is 
wanted to qualify men for giving an opinion on public measures is, 
that they shall be really interested in their operation — that 
they shall occupy such a position in the community as to make 
it a matter of importance to their happiness and their fortunes, 
whether any certain measure or certain line of policy sliall he 
adopted by Government or not. Whoever is so situated, who- 
ever has a stake in the general welfare, has the clearest right to 
exercise his free opinion .as to any act by which that stake shall be 
atfccted ; and as the humblest individuals in society are freely left 
to the management of their own affairs, because of the universal 
impression that wherever men have property at stake, they soon 
learn to know what will atfoct its value or security: so the mere 
fact of men having an interest in the issue of public measures, 
whatever these may be, would be a sufficient motive to induce 
them to form opinions, which, when formed, they should be at full 
liberty to express. Tf the measures are in themselves wise, and 
beneficial to the community, those fiom whom they emanate need 
never dread their being examijied. ff tliey aie not wise and not be- 
neficial, the discussion of them is the moie iiecessary, because that 
being proved, a good goveinment would abandon them. This uni- 
versality of interest in the measures of Government exists as fully in 
a despotism, whether enlightened or otherwise, as it does under the 
freest form of republican government. If an income tax of ten 
percent, were about to be substituted in India for .some other 
mode of raising revenue, the people of India would have as deep 
an interest in such a measure as the peoph‘ of America would 
have in a similar law about to be introduced among them. A 
government being a despotism does not take away a man’s love of 
property or his desire of happiness: nor is it of more conse- 
quence to the subjects of a repiesentativc government whether 
they shall be lightly or heavily taxed, than it is to the subjects of 
a tyranny. The fallacy about a ‘‘ rejnesentative government and 
a free press being nr/^aw//?/ coexisting political circumstances,” and 
the assumption that without the one the other would be dangerous 
and pernicious, is therefore almost t(»o silly to be seriously enter- 
tained. Mr. Wynn, we believe, had the distinction of first using 
this shallowest of .all shallow sayings : and what he made of it may 
be seen by the curious reader in another part of otir publication.* 
Hut if ever the freedom of the pre'^s is “ an antagonist principle,” 
it is an antagonist of injustice only ; an aFitagonist of that, against 
which every man should raise his hand — an antagonist of oppression 
and misi’hlc, in the same sense in which virtue is an antagonist of 
vice ; and while the one deserves cjicouragemeut as the rectifier of 


* Sec the comments on I^Ir. Wjnn’s Speech in Pailiatnen^, '.<*1. I\. p. G05, 
ft scq. 
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the moral world, so will the other as tlie purifier of the political 
atmosphere. 

When the writer says, “ Discussion and implicit obedience are 
incompatible,’’ he must have shut his eyes to all that is passing 
around him every day. In no country on earth are the defects, 
nay, the injustice, of the laws more freely discussed, more loudly 
complained of, than in this: yet in no country that we ever visited 
are the laws more implicitly obeyed. And it is because of this 
very freedom of discus.sion that they are so. If no one could otfer 
his opinion in ])ublic on these subjects, secret dissatisfactions would 
swell to conspiracies, ami n'sistance wojild be the result. But here, 
where the utmost discimsion is permittml, both before and after a 
law is passed, no one (‘V(‘r thinks of resisting tlu* obedience which, 
bad as it is, is exacted from all. A single magistrate, or a con- 
stable with his stall', will enforce obedience in a fiee country, 
which it will take armies to (‘ommand in a despotic one: and if the 
world be surveyed, it will be seen, that wherever discussion is most 
free, there the laws are most powerful, and least frequently dis- 
obeyed, as in America and hlngland ; while, on the other hand, 
where no discussion is permitted, there is iin])licit obedience least 
general, as in Spain, 'ruikey, Persia, and other countries, in which 
a tenth part of the population live in the o]>en vi(dation of the laws. 

Again, when the writer says, that ‘Apolitical discussion may obtain 
circulation for a newspaper, or disjday individual talent, but can 
lead to no useful result f it is difficult to imagine whence he could 
have made so projdietic* a deduction. One would think that nothing 
les.s than in.spiration could justify so oracular a sentence. What 
doe.s p(ditical discussion do in this country, or in ajiy other country ? 
It does no more than obtain circulation for news])a]U'is, and display 
individiiiil talent: but, in doing this, it does every thing else that is 
required of it. As long ns newspapers circulate sufficiently to de- 
fray the expense of their management, it is clear that the community 
understand and enjoy them: for men do not w^illingly purchase 
what they neither comprehend nor feel an i>il crest in. If they dis- 
play individual talent, it is clear that lh<‘ exercise of this must be 
on subjects in which the sympathies of the readers are favourably 
engaged, or it would be exercised in vain. But, wherever these 
materials exist for any one newspaper, they may exist for a hun- 
dred : where oi>e individual may be encouraged to display his ta- 
lents, a hundred others m.ay be drawn into the same field': the 
number becomes a mere question of population and means. But 
the difference betweeu one country — as Turkey or Spain for in- 
stance, where neither the newspaper can be circulated nor the 
talent displayed — and aiiothei, as England and America, where 
both arc in full exercise, and where a million of intelligent beings 
are all availing tljemselves of the information disseminated through 
*Uese channels of intercommunication — the difference, w’C say, be- 
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hvooii such fouiitrirs is iiniuense: and evi'ry step by which the one 
in darkness can be brought nearer to the lip:ht, is a blessing gained 
for its inhabitants. It is as arrogant, as it is imbecile, t(> say, that 
in India, or in any other (Country, the circulation of newspapers, and 
the exercise of intellectual talent, can lead to no useful result. 
This has been (he chief agency by uhich our own country has 
arisen from barbarism to its present height of ci\ilization. It is 
the chief regenerator of all countries, which are free, powerful, and 
happy in proportion to its influence on their institutions and man- 
ners: and to exclude India from the universal conse(juerice of such 
a cause as (his, is scarcely moH‘ absurd than it would be to d(‘ny 
that, in all other countries, ligh(, heat, and moislure improve the 
vegetable creation ; hu{ that in India, however much the sun might 
cheer, and the rain refu'sh tln‘ earth, it would lead to no useful 
result in promoting the growdi of fniits for (he h.arvest. If India 
be, as the writer asserts, const itutml upon such principles, that it 
can neither admit the wind or the rain, by which the elements of 
all other countries are purified ; that it can neither admit of news- 
papers being (‘irculated,nor talent (lisj)la)ed, (and no othrr meaning 
can be gathered fruin the closing senteiice ol the ])assage last ex- 
tracted,) (hen wejiiust say, that it is cemstituted on sneli principles 
as ought to h(‘ demuimaul by ev (wy lover of his country and of jnan- 
kiiid, anrl rouse the (oiigue and pen of eveiy Bti(ish iiidividual es- 
pecially, (ill this hateful excrescence of tyranny he eitluM* brought 
to a state of healthy vigour, or cut otf for ever from the jmrent 
trunk: its existence, in its present state, being as disgraceful to 
those who permit it to remain, as it is degrading to those wlm 
siitTer under its noxious influence. 

We should have closed our reimirks on this product ion heie, hiit 
that the writer leaves his greatest eiior for the last, and we cannot 
lay down our pen without at least adveiting to it. A\^e ])ass over 
the very few lines which he devotes to tin' Anglo-Indian race, Jiot 
from an unwillingiH’ss (<» enter 0!i that (jiie^'tion, hut hoeause we 
have already far exceeded the limits which many wilt think reason- 
able, and because we hope to take an early opjau tuiiity of devoting 
a separate article to that particnl.ir topic. We Come, therefore, 
at once to the concluding, and we must add, the crowning error of 
this pamphlet, where the writer delivers his opinion in the same 
oracular manner as before, on the subject of thdonization. We 
shall let him speak for himself: 

“ The policy by which our Indian empire is administered has 
hitherto been op])osed to colonization ; hut it is not improbable 
that, on the discussions that must take place at the expiration of 
the present charter, an attempt wilt he made to efl'ect a change in 
the existing regulations on the subject. 

These regulations, although they operate practically to prevent 
colonization, may be traced rather to the meicantilc jealousy of 
F 2 
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the East India Company, than to the higher reasons of State po- 
licy ; in my opinion^ their operation^ whatever he their origin, has 
been beneficial. The usual principles by which colonization is 
regulated, do not apply to India ; of that country, as of Canada, 
Australasia, and Southern Africa, it cannot be said, desunt manus 
poscentihus arvis. On the contrary, the inhabitants are so nu- 
merous as to press upon the meams of subsistence, in a degree 
most confirmatory to the received doctrines on population. The 
Natives of India are also sufficiently advanced in knowledge and 
civilization to he capable of acquiring, through their own appli- 
cation, all the arts and sciences, by ivhich their physical and in- 
tellectual condition may be improved ; there would therefore seem 
no necessity, as far as the Natives are concerned, for colonization. 
The next ])oint for consideration is the ex]>ediency of the measure, 
in relation to the nature of the Government in India, and the 
stability of our empire. 

The local Government in India possesses, and must continue to 
possess, the power of despotic legislation. This character has 
been mitigated, as far as regards Europeans resident in the country, 
by the establishments of the chartered ('ourts of Justice at the 
several Presidencies. Although the existenro of two systems of 
law within the Same dominions, the one applicahle locally to both 
classes. Native and Eurojiean, and universally to the latter, be in 
itself an anonialy, the number of European residents in the country 
has hitherto borne so small a proportion to tlie whole population, 
that no inconvenience has been felt from the greater consideration 
shown for the lives and properties of the Master Caste ,* but 
let the piinciple of colonization be once admitted, let Europeans 
and their families be congregated in towns throughout the country, 
let them become permanent landholders, and it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to continue this legal distinction. Neither the first 
colonists, nor their descendants, when they feel the strength of 
numbers, will submit patiently to a system of government so essen- 
tially different from the British Constitution ; m the first instance 
they will endeavour to persuade the Natives that their common 
interest calls for innovation, and may avail themselves of their 
physical force to effect it ; the next step will he to usurp all au- 
thority from the executive Government ; and the result of this dis- 
sension between the European governors, and the European governed, 

MUST BE THE EXTERMINATION OF BOTH BY THE NaTIVES.” 

Of all the inconsequent and extravagant assertions that wc have 
ever yet heard respecting India, (and they have indeed been many) 
this is the most astonishing. One would have thought, that if the 
Natives could have exterminated the invaders of their country and 
the usurpers of their thrones, they would have done it when their 
conquerors were few in number ; when they were but as a handful 
compared to the whole mass, and the rulers were the only party to 
be exterminated. But, being unable to do this when trying with 
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all their force, in tli(3ir original resistance to our encroachments, 
when they were com[»aratively strong and united, and their invaders 
few and scattered ; the writer imagines, that if the number of the 
Europeans were increased by colonixation and new races of de- 
scendants, so as to quadruple the original or even present settlers 
in the country, (and colonization would soon ctfect even more than 
this,) and to usurp that authority from the Government, which the 
combined elforts of the Hindoos and IVIohammedans never could 
effect; it would then be very easy for the Natives, though more 
completely disunited and subdued than ever, to exterminate both 
European governors and European governed ! This is certainly an 
original idea, for it never could have entered into the head of any 
other individual, and we would not willingly rob the author of his 
claims. 

We will go back, however, to the extract, for the sake of noticing 
the assertions it contains a little more i'l detail. When the author 
gives it as his opinion, that the opciation of those regulations which 
prevent colonization have been “ I)enetici:d,” it would have been 
well if he had added to whom. It lias been beneficial, no doubt, 
to the few who enjoyed the gains of the momtpoly from which 
others have been, by these regulations, shut out. Every family 
that has been enriched by the plunder of India, sinci' our first set- 
tlement in the country, lias been benefited by the exclusion of 
colonization; the India Directors and their connections have re- 
tained their privileges longer than would have been likely had co- 
lonization been permitted at an early period. Hut have the millions 
who form the community of India been benefited? Ecrtaiiily npt. 
Has Great Ilrilain, gmieially, been benefited ? ('ertaitdy not. 
Where colonization has been jiermilted, as in America, the 
country itself has been turned from a wilderness into a fruitful 
garden, studded with cities, towns, and palaces, filled with a free, 
wealthy, active, intelligent, and happy population. Where co- 
lonization has 7wt been permitted, as in India, the lands are not 
at all more productive than foimeily, agriculture has even de- 
clined, manufiictures have been destroyed, wealth has disappeared, 
debt has been accumulated, discontent increased, and nothing but 
poverty and misery has advanced. These are the “ benefits’' which 
the regulations opposed to colonization have brought in their train. 
But the writer attempts to give a reason why the “ usual principles” 
that regulate colonization do not apply to India. The “ usual 
principles” which regulate settlements in cidoniesare simply these : 
that the inhabitant of the mother country should be as free to go 
from the parent state to the dependency as from one county of 
England to another: to settle where he can make his industry most 
productive, and to take up bis abode in the most populous as well as 
in the most desert part of his country's possessions, as it may seem 
best. Now these principles “ apply” to India as mueh as to any 
other country: that is, we mean, it would be as safe to grant entire 
treedom in this respect to the settlement of persons in that country 
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as in any other. But this excuse is the last resort of those who 
have no better ar^runient to offer. To hear the frequency and the 
pertinacity with whicli this excuse is urged, whenever Indi.i is men- 
tioned, one would think, not merely that it was a country in some 
otlier planet, where the very elements were different from those in 
this, but that it was inhabited by a race of beings so entirely different 
from all that liad ever yet been seen or heard of, that no rule which 
was applicable to any other country was at all applicable to that. 
Is despotism and oppression said to be less desirable than freedom 
and justice ? This is granted, even by the Goveniment of India. But 
then, it is added, the inles necessary to diminish the one and in- 
crease the other aie not ajq^licable ” to the anomalous” nature 
of our rule in India. There is no answeiing such an assertion as 
this : for if the nature of that rule be so “ anomalous” as that the 
truths universally jccognized olsewheie cease to be truths when at- 
tempted to be uttered theie : then there is at once an end to all 
reasoning about the matter, and books and pamphlets, speeches 
and letters, upon a subject to which no ordinary rules of action 
apply, are so mucli waste time and l:d>our, and had better not be 
written or deliveied. But it is not so: and the only reason why this 
subterfuge is resorted to by the i)anegyMsts of power is, that there 
is no better argument (if this can deseive tlie name) to he offered. 

The writer .says, lumc'ver, that in India “ the iidmbitants are so 
numerous as to press upon the means of subsistence;” in other 
words, that sufficient food is not grown in the conntiy to feed its in- 
habitants. But cidonization, instead of increabing, w(»uld diminish 
this evil. It is not the actual numb<‘rof peojde in any one country 
that constitutes a redundant ]io]uilation, but tlie ])roportion which 
that mimlx'r bears to the (piantity of food obtainable for their sup- 
port. In the year 170tb England had a population of less than six 
millions. It is now at least twelve millions. But, though the 
island has not increased in size since then, the popnbition is not more 
redundant, compared uith the means of subsistence now, than it was 
when only half its present numeiical amount. Bvery class, indeed, 
except the very lowest,]»ossessmoie wealth,and live in much greater 
luxury than the same description of persons did a century ago. 
The increase of the population has, therefore, been considered an 
increase of national wealth and strength, to which the temporary 
distress of those employed in certain branclies of manufacture now 
wanting employment, forms but a very partial exception. In Eng- 
land, to a surface of thirty-six millions of statute acres there nie 
twelve millions of people, or three acres of surface for each indi- 
vidual. In Ireland, to a .surface of about twenty-four millions 
of statute acres, there are six millions of people, or four 
aere.s of surface to each individual. But notwithstanding the 
extreme fertility of Ireland, the population of that country is 
much more redundant, as compared with the means of sub- 
sistence, than the population of England, though in the one 
country there are four acivs, and in the otlier only three, to each 
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individuiil. And for what roason 't Because of the inferior culti- 
vation of the lands ; the low standard of food, almost entirely vege- 
table, and of the worst sort — potatoes ; the continued drawing away 
of the wealth of the eonntiy for expenditure in England, and the 
universal poverty of all classes resident in the country. Ireland, in 
short, is little better than a colony, a depeirtlency, an appanage of 
England, the great mass of its population witlioiit political rights, 
and almost in astute of continual want and misery from its jn»pulation 
“ pressing upon the means of subsistence.” But no one ever thought of 
preventing Englishmen from going to settle there because of that, any 
more than they would think of preATiiling a llighlander from visit- 
ing Loudon, or an Irisliman frojo settling in Liverpool or Manches- 
ter, because in these groat cities there was already a redundant 
j>opulation. On tlie conlrary, all authorities agree, that the very 
best thing which could happen for In'land would be the colonization 
of that country by English gentlemen of fortune, who would reside 
in the country, and cnllivatc their farms in a lu'tter manner; by 
merchants of capital, wlio would establisli laige manufactories, and 
by sncfi addition to the wealth and intelligenee of the country as 
should furnish occupation and dilluse the means of raising the people 
from their present degraded condition, always on the brink of laminc 
wlienever tlioir potatoe crops fail them, to a level with more thickly 
peopled, hut still more wealthy and ha]»])y England. 

The very circumstance urged by the Mh’vil Seivant’as an objection 
to colonization, namely, that “ the population of India already 
presses upoa the imairis of subsistence” is IlnMefore one of the 
strongest reasons in favour of colonization ; because, tlio wealth 
and improvement whieli (his would introduce into the country, would 
immediately incmi-s'r (he means of snbsistonee, and relieve the 
people from (he very pressure of which he com])lains. He contends, 
indeed, that they are already sidliciently advanced in knowledge 
and civilization to he eapal)le of acquiring, through thiir own 
application, all the arts a?)d sciences by which their physical and 
intellectual condition may he improved ; ” and then he argues that 
there is no n*^ccs>sitjj, as far as they are concerned, for colonization. 
But the best proof of tlieir not la'ing snfliciently advanced in this 
knowledgeis, that they labour under the evil wliich such knowledge 
wojild most ertectually remove. Tlieir population presses upon the 
means of subsistence ; in other words, they live not merely in per- 
petual poverty, hut in continnal apprehension of famine; they are 
exactly in the eoiulitioii of the people of Ireland, except that they 
Iced on rice instead of ])o{atoes, and the same remedies that would 
relieve the one would relievo the other. Each would he greatly bene- 
fited by the settlement of more wealthy and intelligent men among 
them, to give them modcl^i/nul mafenah, on which “ their ca])acity to 
acquiie through tlieir own apjilieation” the arts, sciences, &e., might 
be exercised ; and subsistence while they were acquiring the means 
improving “ their ph)sical and intellectual condition.'' As to the 
necessity for improvement, it must always exist as long as there is 
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any thing to be improved. When a nation, like China for instance, ar- 
rives at the conviction that she alone is civilized, and all the rest of 
the world barbarous ; that there is no useful knowledge which the 
people of other countries can impart to the inhabitants ofeher own, 
then, indeed, she may shut the gates of her eities in the face of all 
visitors, as they do at Canton and Pekin. AVhethcr the example 
of China be worthy of adoption in this respect, is a question on 
which people may dilfer. But tliis at least may be admitted, that 
if the exclusion of foreigners be a wise policy, and if the country 
which admits the fewest strangers flourishes the most, then, to 
benefit fndia to the full, the flonourable Company and all its ser- 
vants should be expelled from Hindoostan. If they, however, 
remain, and contejid that they benefit the country in so doing ; by 
the same rule, an equal number of Knglish colonists, who would 
take wealth into the countiy instead of bringing it away, would be 
likely to benefit it still more. The author, indeed, says, that the 
local Government in India possesses, and must continue to possess ^ 
the power of despotic legislation.” This latter branch of the sen- 
tence we deny : there is no inevitable necessity for such continuance. 
It is just as permanent as the “ eternal friendship” which is pledged 
in political treaties between nations that hate each other with the 
most deadly hatred ; but not at all imn-e lasting. It may, like that, 
be destroyed whenever the parties desiring it fe('l strong enough to 
set it aside; and we trust we shall yet live, to see the day when 
this will happen, foi despotism is a monster which every lover of 
his species sliould rejoice to assist in hunting down and driving from 
the face of the earth. 


BONG. 

Cove has been a guest, dear, 
Long in yonder dome ; 

Shall be, shall he rest there 
Still, and find a home ? 

Shall he cease to wander. 

Like the restless wave. 

Following the meander 
Of winding creek or cave ? 

Shall he, free from sorrow, 

On that bosom still 

Slumber sweet, to-moiTow, 
Dreaming not of ill ? 

No ! with torch reversed, love, 
Sec, he steals away ! 

His part is all rehearsed, love, 
Why should he longer stay ? 


Bion. 
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^ THE WANDERER OF SCANDINAVIA.’ * 

Among our contpiuporary poets, a groat many appear to aim at 
nothing beyond the praise of being agreeable romance-writers in 
verse. The ‘ Lady of tlie Lake,’ the ‘ Excursion,’ ‘ Cluistabclle,’ 
and ‘ Roderic the last of the Goths,’ though more or less poetical, 
according to the degree of bincy possessed by their respective wri- 
ters, are mere romances, or novels versified. There is not sufficient 
invention, imagination, or art, in any one of them to entitle its author 
to the name oipoet, in the highest sense of the word, though they 
undoubtedly bear the marks of genius upon them, and have fea- 
tures godlike though unfinished. Authors of far inferior powers 
have followed in the track of Sir Walter Scott and Southey, and 
produced metrical romances deserving of considerable praise. Miss 
Landon, Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Hatfield, ought certainly to be 
enumerated among these ; tlie first two have a(;quircd at least as 
much reputation as they deserve ; the last must depend for her 
share upon the ‘ Wanderer of Scandinavia.’ We suspect, how- 
ever, that her faiiu! will be much shuver of circulation than that 
of Miss Landon, which was spread like wild-fire in a moment, by 
the Aristarchus of the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ who discovered in the 
‘ Improvisatrice ’ the genius of Sappho or Corinna. Persons who 
buy and rejid such books, consider that Journal in the light of an 
oracle ; and hearing it prognosticate “ glory,” ‘‘ immortality,” and 
what not, to the writer of that poem, took it for granted a Phoenix 
had arisen, and docked away to wonder at it. But, notwithstand- 
ing this critic's praises, Miss Landon is a very clever young lady, 
and now and then writes very agreeable poetry ; as all readers of 
fashionable periodicals already know. The authoress of the ‘ Wan- 
derer of Scandinavia ’ appears likewise to possess considerable 
ability, and to deserve to be both known and encouraged by the 
public. 

Her work is a metrical romance. Its subject is the patriotism 
and success of Gustavus Vasa,'the hero of Sweden ; a subject which 
has already employed the pen of several writers, both in verse and 
prose. Old Dekker wrote a play entitled ‘ Gustavus, King of 
Swethland,’ which was never printed ; and a Mr. Brooke likewise 
composed a tragedy, about 1739, of which Gustavus was the hero. 
Mr. Dimond, too, as late as 1810, brought an opera on the stage, 
entitled ^ Gustavus Vasa,’ which was nothing more than an altera- 
tion of his own historical play of the ‘ Hero of the North.’ Still, 


* ‘ The Wanderer of Scandinavia; or Sweden Delivered,’ in five cantos, 
and Other Poems. Bv Sibella Elizabeth Hatfield, 'i vols. London — Truro. 
1826 . 
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the actions of Gustavus might be regarded as territory unoccupied 
by the muse ; for whatever might have been written on them was 
almost thoroughly forgotten. Miss Hatfield had therefore a fair 
field before her ; but, perhaps, she should not have chosen so dif- 
ficult and trying a task to begin with. More Inimblc adventures, 
and a narrower scene, rniglit, probably, have suited better the turn 
of her mind, which, we think, ought never to have led her to attempt 
the almost inaccessible heights of the epic. The events of history 
shouldnever be touched by the poet, unless he can raise and embellish 
them ; and we fear that very few among our contem])orarios could 
make the adventures of Gustavus appear as interesting in verse as 
they do in the prose of Vertot. To describe such events with be- 
coming dignity would demand profound historical and political 
knowledge, added to a powerful imagination, great insight into the 
human heart, and cxcpiisite skill in painting and contrasting cha- 
racter. Such qualifications are not lo be looked for in a young 
lady, and could not, perhaps, be found in any poet living. Even 
Byron was not possessed of them. The utmost therefore that can 
be expected, in a work like the one before us, is an interesting story, 
and agreeable description ; and these, we think, the reader will find 
in this poem. 

It begins with the confinement of Gustavus in the Gastle of (.alo, 
in North Jutland, windier Christiern, tin* tyrant of Denmark, and 
a sanguinary priest, rejiair in disguise to prevail on Eric Baner, the 
Lord of that castle, to assassinate Gustavus. Their design is dis- 
covered by Bauer’s daughter, who communicates the knowledge 
of it to the Swede, and liberates him from prison. He escapes 
entirely from the Danish d<nninions, and enlers Sweden, after 
attempting, without success, to rouse the iieojile of Lubec in 
his favour. In Swiulen he is not more fortunate ; the greater 
number of those to whom he addresses himself refuse to aid him 
in bis designs, and some even attempt to betray him into the 
hands of the enemy. He contrives, liowever, to defeat the 
treachery of his countrymen and the cruelty of his enemies, and 
arrives in disguise in the mountains of Dalecarlia, where for some 
time he works as a common labourer among the miners. In this 
condition he is discovered by a Dalecarlian gentleman, who at first 
seems to enter into his views, but afterwards endeavouis to betray 
him to the Danes. Gustavus escapes by the assistance of the traitor’s 
wife, and takes shelter in the house of an obscure curate, whither 
he is conducted by the improbable agency of Ei ic Bauer's daughter, 
who is awkardly brought to Dalecarlia expressly for the purpose. 
The curate conceals the hero from the Danes, and concerts with 
him the most judicious schemes for the liheration of their country. 
Upon this, Gustavus repairs to the village of Mora, where the Da- 
lecarlian miners were assembled to celebrate some rustic festival, 
and harangues them wdlh all his eloquence to rouse their indigna- 
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tion against tlic Danes. He feigns that Chrisliern hns projected 
the most despotic measures against their province, and, perceiving 
that his oration has made some impression on their minds, offers 
himself as their leader. The Dalecarlians ac(a)rdingly breathe 
vengeance against the Danes, accept him for their general, and im- 
mediately revolt. He selects a party of the boldest of them, and, 
under cover of night, surprises the governor of the province in his 
castle, and gives up the place to pillage. Following up this piece 
of success, to keep the peasants in good humour, he attacks the 
town of Westerns, and takes it by stratagem ; and, from this point, 
goes on “ conquering and to conquer.” Battle follows after battle, 
the Dunes are every where vanquished; and, at length, the hero, 
after various toils and divers miraculous exploits, enters Stockholm, 
and is saluted King of Sweden. 

The reader will easily perceive that the historical order of events 
has been most religiously preserved: but, connected with these, the 
authoress has another scuies of incidents of h(*r own creation, which 
she has often managed to render veiy interestitig. Besides, though 
she has taken, as was proper, the events from history, she has as- 
sumed the liberty to imagine the eircumstanees and the scene, and 
is sometimes very h:ijq)y in her invention, indeed, allowing some- 
thing for the /exaggeration natural to a youthful irnagiiintion, she 
seems to describe northern scenery with great truth and vivacity, 
and often with a minuteness which looks like the painting of an eye- 
witness. She must therefore have taken very great pains to fami- 
liarize her mind with hyperb(H‘ean images, which, as they give an 
air of truth to the circumstances related, form a considerable por- 
tion of the merit of the work. Perhaps, however, the imagination 
is kept too much among snows and ices ; for these things are apt to 
throw a chill oven over our ideas, which struggle with great earnest- 
ness to get away from (he neighbourhood of the arctic rock towards 
the flowers and sunny regions of tjie South. Kveii Homer would 
have failed to keep fancy alive for any length of time on the Polar 
snows ; because the mind has no pleasant associations with intense 
cold, and refuses to dwell long on any tiling that is not pleasurable. 

We are sorry Miss Ilatfleld should have thought it necessary to 
sacrifice the daughter of Eric Bancr, her heroine ; for, except 
Catherine Paterson, wlio saves Gustavus from the treachery of her 
husband, there is no female character in the work about whom wc 
feel much interested. She should have contrived to make his future 
queen the instrument of his deliverance, and have left out that 
dreadfully-tragic catastrophe which overwhelms poor Baner and 
his daughter. However, we arc very strongly interested in the fiite 
of Edra Baner, who is a fine female character, full of sweetness and 
passion ; and chaste as the icicle that hangs on Dian’s temple ; ” 
and wc object to the shooting of such persons nt the end of such a 
story, only because it needlessly thickens the horrors already too 
dense and numerous. 
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The wild adventures of Gustavus, his escapes, his various recep- 
tions, his daring, his humanity, and his wanderings among the Da- 
lecarlian hills, are described with much vivacity and feeling ; 
though he is made to perform and undergo too much, and to escape 
too often from fierce, hot-breathing pursuit.” He sets out from 
Calo with a mysterious character, whom we lose sight of entirely 
about the middle of the poem ; at least we lose sight of her ; and 
we say her, for undoubtedly Edra Baner’s mute page was meant to 
tuni out to be a lady. Perhaps, however, this may be our own 
oversight. 

The style and versification of the work arc very well suited to 
it ; though, perhaps, there is too great a profusion of metaphors 
and similes. But all works that we have seen of this kind are by 
much too laboured, and therefore the fault of Miss Hatfield is only 
the fault of her class of poets. They invariably wire-draw their 
similes and descriptions to a vast length, and overlay their subject 
with a profusion of ornament and, to a great many, this is rather 
a recommendation than otherwise. That the reader may judge, 
however, for himself of the merits of this work, we will select a few 
passages from different parts of it, as fair samples of its general 
character, for it is pretty equal throughout, not containing, like 
many, passages of great beauty and great absurdity, but equally 
and mildly interesting. To show how far our commendation is 
really merited, we therefore select at once the Introductory Stanzas, 
in which the imagination and feelings of the fair authoress arc 
equally engaged : 

What arm can turn the chariots of the wind, 

Or, stretch’d o’er ocean, its high billows still ? 

Or to its cloudy cave the lightning bind, 

Or turn its scaring bolt from marked lull ? 

Bar the broad river tribute-torrents fill 
From tlie deep valley fitted for its bed ; 

O’er tropic skies the deep, life-witb’ring chill, 

The icy clouds of polar winter spread. 

Or, o’er the arch of noon the shades of midnight lead ? 

Oh ! none, that eartli has lent its dust to form. 

Can hear o’er these one moment’s little sway ! 

Winds, lightnings, torrents, sunbeams, or the storm. 

One only arm, one only voice obey ! — 

Lcv’lling the palacc-domc, by many a day 
Of toil and slavery’s labour taught to rise ; 

Sweeping the barrier from its base away, 

And scattering its fragments in the skies, 

Soon as the mandate dread from their high monarch flies. 
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And who, thou sacred breath of the* same heaven, 

Spirit of Freedom ! who shall rule o’er thee, 

When thou awakest, when to thee is given 
Commission dread to long-borne tyranny; 

Repress the breathings, dim the flashing eye, 

The torrent bar of thine assembling sons. 

From the fair vale of sacred liberty 

Spread chill and darkness o’er thy star’s bright dawns. 
Or o’er its risen beams bring slavery’s midnight bonds ? 

None ! none ! in vain the phalanx barriers swell : 

War’s threat’ning voice along each valley flies, 

, And, heard afar, wild tyranny’s bloodhounds’ yell 
Let loose on every path that valour tries ; 

Inspired by thce^ though congregated rise 
The hosts o’erwhelming of dark-fronted foes, 

All ! all ! their lifted soids alike despise ; 

With ardour, fear-unchiird, each bosom glows, 

Dares all for thee, and wins, and finds in thee repose ! 

To tell thy triumphs, wakes the minstrel’s song ; 

The humblest of the train that courts the ray 
Of Fame’s sweet star, and doth her temple throng, 

To ask its shine on many a well- sung lay ; 

Dares from the cottage bower to wend away, 

(Borne on high fancy’s wings to realms afar,) 

Through Borcan climes to pour the varied lay, 

And sweep the harp beneath the polar star. 

While torrents rush around and icy tempests war. 

And if there be a muse who loves to roam 
’Midst scenes of Nature’s wild magnificence, 

That from Olympia’s sunny heights will come 
To animate that strain, and banish thence 
All that to taste can minister offence. 

All that doth not thy purest spirit breathe. 

From each awakened line ; and free dispense 
The sacred power that to the minstrel’s wreath 
Gives freshness, fragrance, bloom, by her inspiring breath ; 

Then, Scandinavia, thy untutor’d bard. 

With thy wild storms will make sweet melody, — 

And teach the softer bosom to regard 
A tale of other times ; will to the free, 

Unblamed, sing of bright-brow’d Liberty, 

So valued and so loved in Albion’s isle, 

Whore, throned in her own native purity. 

She cheers the lowliest bosom with her smile. 

And warms her patriots’ breasts, and soothes her warriors' toil : 
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Thou, trembling lyre, from tlioc fair hb-oodom’s strain 
Will burst like torrent from its native bod, 
Impetuous, strong, wluui ooutost ploughs the plain, 
(jlidingly sweet, wlu're softer seenes uio spread ; 
Then, bright reveal’d, will stand each mountain’s head. 
Each valley's bosom and each forest deep, 

Kobed in their stole of snow, while, o’er them shed, 
Smile the moon’s midnight beams, as in the steep 
Of the clear sparkling heaven she doth her station keep. 

Shine in thy lay the northeiu snmmoi’s beam, 

illoom the blight flowers it wakes to instant birth, 
Dash the iinfetti'r’d toneiit, the calm stream 

Flow biiglit be! ween its banks of green-elad eaith ; 

» With sudden verdure stand the forest forth, 

The pine-crown’d hill arise, down whose dark sides 
lloll the while flakes before Spring’s sunny mirth. 

That, like rompa''sion’s oma* unfrozen tides. 

Tarn to a fruitful Hiaul, that glads where’er it glides. 

Yes — as the varied seenes by Nature given, 

Or fam^y, nature-taught, creates around, 

Call out thy strains to jiaint in earth or Inuiven 
All that she gives below, or in the bound 
Of yon bright aich appears — thou wilt be found 
Still failhful to her bin's, her fei'lings still ; 

Whether the battle gleam, the battle sound, 

The maiden’s eye with semet tear-drop fill, 

Or the roused ])atriot’s voice each burning bosom thrill. 

Oh, come bright influenci' ! whate'er thy name, 

Deign to bestow such sweet and hallow’d power; 

Not that may gained b(‘ tin* woild’s acclaim 
For one who values not, — but that the hour 
AYheii some kind spirit deigns to list, sweet liower 
Of thought, or viitue, springing, may behold 
In the pure bosom, oi, if not, may soar 

I’he strain to such high meed, that ’t was enroll'd 
With those the record fair, of guiltless joy that hold. 

And is there then none other wish to gain — 

None other — thrilling in (he minstrel’s heart, 

For which is trodden his wild path of pain. 

And ask’d the power of sweet poetic art '^ 

Yes — one, which not he blushes to impart. 

One — that for aye around his bosom steals. 

That blunts the point of scorn’s envenom’d dart, 

And the deep wound of disappointment heals ; 

And thus, who feels its power in trembling lay reveals. 
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Swnot is tlio thoiij^ht to mhistrors lonely soul 1 
(Let the cold world despise it as it may,) 

That o’er his ^on<]f one radiant tear may r(d!, 

(Perchance shall consecrate his sleepin^^ clay ;) 

That often at the hour (»f <‘1osin<f day, 

[Jis simple strain may soothe some perisivnr hreast, 

Or some youn;( hosom, that Indore was ^eiy, 

Steal a ]mr(‘ sij^h that In* was not so blest 
As deems it souls slnmld be of genius’ power possessed. 

And if such <^enlle tribute <d‘ the heart, 

I'Vom hut o)io soul by kindred feelini,^ warm’d, 

Should be bestow'd on one who dares im]mrt 

d’hus, to the worhj, the fond liope that has charm’d 
IJer own se((uestei'd spirit : uiialaim’d 

By the loud discord of coiitendim^ lomxues, 

That praise, oi blame, as f.nicy may have form’d, 

Oi ju’ejudice, the judi^nienl, all their wionj^s 
That thoui^dit would steal away — sweet yoimalon of her pangs! 

I hist thou that wisakni'ss told ! tlum turn thee, lyre, 
Awniken now' the som^ id" other days 
And though not yid, from thy wn*ak t imnbling wire, 

’Pile voice id' I’reedom thou will aim to raise ; 

Perchance thou mayest wdn as sw'cid a piaise, 

If thou with softer stiaiii beuin tlu' laj : 

'Midst llielow'vah' first the young livm plays, 

’riien, as it wider spreads, it bounds aw'ay. 

And on its bosom pioiid (bdh hd'ty barks display.” 

From a poem evtending through neaily (JOO pages, it would be 
impossible, within the limits of a jieriodicnl Journal, to give con- 
nected extracts, which should combine evmi the outline of the 
story, with just specimens of tin* maimm- in wldidi it is told. To 
apjireciate the woik as it desiu'ves, I lie whoh* reipiires to be road: 
hut, in order tii show', as well as onr space will admit, that the 
perusal will In* rewarded by |mssages id' meiit and beauty, we shall 
make a few selections lieic: and intiodiice some of the separate 
]ueces among the Pmdical Vaiieties scattered through different 
parts of our ])resent Numher. The first canto of the poem opens 
with a description of tin* fortress of (’alo, thus: 

“ As sw'cet and fair and calm an eve 
As e\ei closed a summer’s day, 

,()r tliiew' its blush acioss the wave, 

Or melted fiom the clouds aw'ay, — 

(Just such an one as ha])j»y love, 

With radiant eye, would joy to greet, 

While liast’ning to the winding grove, 

The heart-enslirined one to meet : 
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Just such an one as friendship feels 
Can heighten its pure happiness, 

And, as the mutual glance it steals, 

Owns lovely Nature^s power to bless ; 

Just such an one as fancy's eye 
Might people with unearthly things, 

And deem each cloud of lovelier dye 
Bore tints of passing seraph's wings, 

On mercy’s sacred errand sent, 

Soft waving through the firmament,) — 

Was shedding down its parting smiles 
Upon those fair and fertile Isles 
That o’er the broad ('atogate sweep, 

Like riven barrier of its deep : 

The gale, as if allured away 
By the sweet beams of fading day 
To fan its morn in other lands. 

Had stolen from the glittering waves, 

And calm, as if aerial hands 
Had smooth’d jts bosom, round the strands 
Of Jutland, and its craggy caves, 

Reposed the blue transparent flood. 

O’er which, in all the gloomy pride 
Of buttress’d tower and rampart wide, 

High Calo’s rock-based fortress stood.” 

And in the following lines, two of the earliest mentioned cha- 
racters in the poem arc introduced : 

‘‘ Brightly upon the castle’s wall 
The day’s retiring lustre slept, 

And, as the evening’s shadowy fall 
Around the clear horizon swept. 

It seem’d to take a holier hue 
From every deep’niug tint it threw 
Upon the venerable pile ; 

So deem’d at least young Edra’s heart. 

As on a battlement apart 
She lean’d, the moments to beguile : 

And had some gazing glance been there, 

It would have own’d eve’s “ amber light” 

Ne’er glow’d upon a brow more fair. 

Or melted from an eye more bright, 

Than on that scene of beauty bent 
(Or turn’d to earth or firmament) 

Its soften’d beam, a lovelier form 
Than Edra’s, on this world of storm, 

Ne’er brighten’d into beauty’s flower, 

To grace a lone paternal bower ; 
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The transcript of a precious one 
The insatiate grave had closed upon, 

And sole remaining joy that heaven 
Had to a widow'd bosom given.’ 

After some beautiful lines, alluding to the fondness of the 
father, Baner, for his daughter, his recollection of her infant 
dalliance with her deceased mother is thus poetically described : 

‘ Oft had those snowy arms been twined 
Around that neck, that now reclined 
In the cold earth ; like a young rose, 

Just opening as another blows 

Upon the same green branch, that seems, 

In fancy's wild but lovely dreams, 

To copy every beauteous dye 
Of that unfolded one ; his eye 
Had mark’d his Edra’s infant charms 
Disclosing in Ulrica’s arms. 

Seven swift-wiiig’d summers saw them bloom 
Together — when the eighth was come. 

On one alone its beams were shed ; 

The cemetry’s glooms were spread 
Around the lovely parent’s head.’ 

The love of Edra for the young Swedish captive Edric, and her 
solitary watchings, arc thus portrayed : 

^ But why thus pensive loves the maid 
The day’s declining hour of shade ? 

Is it to shed the duteous tear 
O’er her in childhood held so dear ? 

Why shuns she, at this lonely hour, 

To seek her father’s festal tower, 

Where noblest hospitality 
Has spread the banquet’s revelry, 

And many a warrior’s softening eye 
Turns for her entrance with a sigh ? — 

Oh ! vainly is the banquet spread 
For hearts to all its pleasures dead ; 

And vainly and unsought may shine 
All eyes but those for which they pine ; 

And ’tis not in the banquet hall 
That such on Edra’s form can fall. 

Oh ! those her heart jnight teach to beat 
Are gazing on the deep blue sea, 

Or, turned from its fair^surface, meet 
The narrow cell of slavery ! 

CrUnM Herald, VoLW. « 
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Yon tower, to which that glistening eye 
Is turned so oft, so fearfully, 

(As if it sought some angel’s brow, 

Yet trembled to behold its glow,) 

Within its dark and frowning walls 
A Swedish captive youth enthralls, 

Whose image, like day’s rising star, 

All others, darken’d, sends afar, — 

As the dim orbs, that wait the morn, 

Seem of their light and lustre shorn. 

And might not Virtue’s self forgive 
The deep devotion of that breast ? 

Yes — Virtue’s self had bid it live, 

Though it might rob her soul of rest. 

Oh ! had she ever found a shrine 

More pure than that young noble heart ? 

Did ever freedom’s love entwine. 

Or to a youthful breast impart 
A brighter or a holier flame» 

Than had illumed that matchless frame, 

When of his country’s fate he spoke, 

When from his rising spirit broke 
The indignant warrior’s patriot strain, 

That own’d and felt, hut spurn’d his chain V 

To the young captive in this tower such intelligence had been 
conveyed as was calculated to extinguish all hope of freedom to 
his country, and to make him bend, if aught could so humiliate 
him, to the destiny that seemed to rule his fate ; and the impres- 
sion and effect is thus tinely imagined : 

‘ Such was the mandate Denmark’s king 
Had charged his messeiigeis to bring 
Lord Edric’s ear : and hence to-night 
The halls ofEah^s towers are bright 
With many a trcmhlirig taper’s ray, 

And many a scene of reveliy ; 

And hence the beauteous Edra steals 
In secret from the festive halls, 

'To the lone rampart that reveals 
The Scandian captive’s prison walls ; 

And ga/.es with that moisten’d eye. 

And listens with suppressed sigh, 

Lest he should deem some being nigh ; 

And in his secret soul enchain 
That ardent, elevated strain, 
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That sometimes, at the hallow’d time, 
When memory and feeling wake ** 

(Sweet, solemn evening !) sublime, 

To the calm listening heavens spake, 

And told the high, the bright design 
A tyrant’s thrall could never move, 

That had its firm foundation line 
In his unhappy country’s love ; 

Unconscious that another ear, 

Save that of heaven, had leau’d to hear. 

Hcar’st thou it now, sweet list’ning maid. 
That voice, that in these hours of shade, 
From thy devoted heart has won. 

Or made forget its orison ! 

Vcs, now upon the soft-wing’d air 
It floats ; but if thy bosom love 
The peace that still may linger there, — 

If thou wouldst not those feelings prove 
Of life-corroding bitterness. 

Of deep, yet never own’d, distress. 

That struggle through the breast that knows 
Itself unloved ; if thy repose. 

Broken as it may be, still give 
The uiinam^^l hope a leave to live ; 

Then steal not to that lattice near — 

Then lean not forward thus to bear 
Sounds that will root it from thine heart, 

And leave no biilm to heal the smart. 

Oh ! wlien, my country, shall I see 
Thy fetter’d sons and daughters free ? 

Sture slain ! the valiant Regent dead ! 

Oh, Sweden ! on thy sunken head 
Christierii will now in triumph tread. — 

But no, it cannot, must not be, 

Dear land of once bright liberty ! 

And never till her sacred shrine 
Again shall on thy mountains shine 
Must any other love entwine 
Around my soul its silken thrall, 

To thy high weal devoted all. 

Ev’n thou, my princessy even thou, 

Fair maid of Lauenhursih, must bow 
Thy love to hers, loved as thou art, 

And dear to this imprison’d heart, 

1% country first its pulses claims ! 

While she is shackled, other flames 
G 2 
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were saciilege to cherish, yet 
When Ctristievn feels the grasp of fate, 

And freedom on her hills shall shine, 

I then may call thee, loveliest, mine !” 

*T was thus upon the maiden^s car 
Rose the high captive patriot’s care/ 

The following appear to us to contain a deeply interesting, if not 
a powerful delineation of that hopelessness of feeling, which be- 
comes the more painful on a comparison with the redeeming changes 
or restorations which all Nature enjoys after temporary derange- 
ment : but which, to the mentally despairing, never appears likely 
to come : 


‘ The evening’s streamy light may steal, 

Unnoticed, from the billow’s breast, 

Her silver star no more reveal 
Its dewy splendours in the west ; 

The sweets of fragrant spring decay 
Before the chilling northern blast. 

And summer’s sunny hours away, 

By cold returning storms, be chased, 

Unmark’d, unmourn’d, — for other eves 
Shall streak ;vith gold the wave and skies ; 

And, but awhile fair Hesper leaves, 

With beams as bright again ‘to rise ; 

And other seasons, bright and fair, 

Shall meet the earth upon her way, 

And shed of gifts a double share. 

Their past unkind ness to repay ; — 

But there is one sweet star, whose beam, 

Once quench’d, shall shine no more for ever ; 

One season fair, whose sunny gleam, 

Once chill’d, again can kindle never.— 

Poor maid ! the paleness of thy cheek, 

The wild dark lustre of thine eye, 

Thy bosom’s star, thy peace bespeak. 

Lost in this hour of agony. 

And the bright glow of thy young morn, 

The beamings of thy life’s sweet spring, 

Shall ne’er again thy sky adorn. 

Nor o’er thee hope’s soft splendours ding/ 

Thu story opens after this with animating and thickly crowded 
eveuts, into which we cannot presume to enter here. But, if we 
have succeeded in exciting in others a wish to peruse the poem, we 
feel persuaded that the labour will be rewarded with pleasure ; 
and we shall be gratified at being instrumental to the spread of a 
reputation which we think the authoress fairly deserves. 
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PRESENT SITUATION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OP THE DUTCH 
COLONIES IN THE EAST. 

The situation of the Dutch Colonies in the East has been fot 
some time past exceedingly precarious and disturbed ; and, as many 
British interests are involved in the fate of this part of the Oriental 
world, a brief sketch of their actual condition, and future prospects, 
drawn from recent and authentic sources of information, may be 
useful. 

Since the proclamations issued by the Government of Java early- 
in 1824, levying additional duties on all articles of cotton and woollen^ 
manufacture imported from foreign countries, the commerce of the 
island has been on the decline ; for these duties, amounting to 25, 
and in many cases to 3.5 per cent., on an arbitrary valuation at Ba- 
tavia, have operated sensibly against the cousumptionof the principal 
articles of British trade. Tn the face of such taxation, united to 
falling markets for coffee, which proved the principal article in re- 
turn, it was no longer possible to carry on the trade with advantage. 
About the same period, the decline in the revenue, arising from 
various causes, began to produce embarrassment in the finances of 
the Colony ; when the functionaries at the head of affairs, being 
placed at such a distance from the Mother Country, resorted first 
to measures of temporary relief, and subsequently to expedients, 
which have been attended with acts of the grossest injustice and 
violation of the rights of property. 

The Island of Java is under the particular administration and 
paternal care of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, whose 
attachment to this Colony is just in proportion to its productive- 
ness to his own private revenue, as he is notoriously the most ava- 
ricious monarch in Europe. By this rule, we may find some clue 
to the neglect and mismanagement of his Oriental possessions, which 
have of late proved any thing hut profitable to the coffers of his 
Majesty or his subjects. Whether tlie late Governor-General, the 
Baron Van dcr Capellan, (an excellent private character,) had not 
sufficiently pressed upon his Majesty the urgent wants of his Go- 
vernment, or that the Parent State had been backward in supplying 
its aid, it is certain that, at the commencement of the year 1825, 
the greatest distress was experienced in the finances. The circula- 
tion was overloaded with paper currency, and yet no means existed 
to answer the demands on the Treasury, but the continued issue of 
Treasury-notes, as they were called, bearing an interest of 9 per 
ceut. per annum, which is the ordinary rate of the Colony. These 
notes spon accummulated to five or six millions of rupees or ^lilderB, 
(about half a million sterling,) besides many unsatisfied claims, which 
were postponed ou eycry sort of pretext by the Finance Depart- 
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nieiit. Althoiij^li partial aid was obtained fron» Bengal, it was evi- 
dent that Motliiiii^ ed’eetual emild he derived from this ({uarter, when 
the Burmese war oe( asioned a i,^reat demand for money and the 
jealous policy of the (jovenmumt at Inuue hciiif; opposed to ohtain- 
in}{ even assistance from tlie British. I'ilVectual relief could there- 
fore h(! ('Ypected only from the Nethei lands, and from them it was 
anxiously looked for. 

This was tin* si( nation of .lava in .Inly when the insurrec- 

tion broke out in the Native pro\in(‘es, seated in tin* very heart of 
the Island, and at a peiiod when the militaiy force was dispersed 
on distant expi'ditions to iMacassar, Borneo, and Sumatra. The 
alarm of the (i(t\ernment was manifest ; tlu'ie were piohahly not 
lidOU Euiojiean tioops in the w'holc (dand, and not nearly that 
numher disposable to meet tin* dan^O'i. Had the Princes of Djoc- 
jocartaand the other Chiefs in ie\(dl, a<'ted Avith any sort of promp- 
titude and eners(y at this crisis, the Dutch would have been mas- 
sacred or expelled from , lax a, ;ind it would have cost them many 
yeais of exjM'iisive etiort to recoiupiei and K'-i'stablish their pos- 
sessions. But a want of tliesi* essential ({inhties in the Native 
Chiefs, of combination in tlu'ir movements, adih'd to the cow’ardice 
of their followeis, who «p'n(>rally abandoned their leaders when 
seriously attacked, limited tlu'ir opm-ations to tlu* hurniiio of vil- 
lages, the destruction of the cultivated country, and the harassing 
of their enemies, the Dutch, to whom this mode of warfare proved 
more destructive and expensive thanamoie vigorous and bloody 
contest. Fortunately for them, they had secuied, in the outset, 
possession of the person of the Chnpenir ofSol<i,and, by coiiseipiencc, 
the neutiality, if not the co-oj>eralion, of his numerous subjects. A 
temporary foice was raised from among the Natives, principally 
from the Island of Aladura, and a militia organised at the three 
principal cities of Batavia, Samarang and Sourahaya, consisting of 
all the European ami ('liiistian inhabitants capable of bearing arms, 
— measures which in sojue ilegrei* clu'cked the spiiit of revolt, and 
prevented its extending to the settlements on the coast. The war, 
iiowcver, in the interior lingered for want of means to carry it on ; 
and the disturbed districts, insiead of being a resource to the Go- 
vernment, ravaged occasionally by each of the contending parties, 
becaim' a heavy charge on the already overburdened finances. 

The calls for money under such circumstances became moie 
urgent, the paper was increased by fresh issues; silver disappeared, 
or was only to be procured at an enormous premium ; while the 
long-expected relief from Europe seemed to be held firmer in his 
Majesty’s possession as the wants of the colony became more press- 
ing. The Government was obliged to draw bills on Holland, which 
were negociated with difiiciilty and at a heavy sacrifice ; but monev 
Was necessary for the subsistence of the troops, and the taidy 
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nifiis (ill'll ()[’ lh(‘ ( j«n(‘riinie/it at lioinc, let’r the calcuiial adiniiiistra- 
hOM no other resoiucr. 

ThiJ.^, the \vl:(»I(' aspect of allaiis in Java heeaiiH* ehaiii^ed. The 
few eailier ye. us uf lh(‘ Bn on \'an dei (’apell.in's yuneriiiiiciit had 
opened with iniieli f.iiier }»iospe<-ts: a lloiirFshiiii,^ levemie; com- 
rnerco active, ])()tli in tlie inteiior and evteiior, under a moderate 
system of duties : the Natives ri<‘li and happy : whil(’ ap'iculture 
vva<; extendinit its<'lf: these wtne the fruits of a liberal policy, 
wliich, liad it been lelt to work, would, under the ju'culiarly fa- 
vourahle position of th(‘s(‘ islands for commeice with tin* Kast and 
w'ith Ibirope, liave ('iiriched t)ie moilier counliy, wdiile it spread 
wealtli, comfort, and civili/.etion over these e\tensi\e rcitiorrs. 

I3ut when will kin^.s and ^■(n(>i'nors b-arn tlieii tine interests! — 
to let tlim'r subjects and thmr tr.ole alone, to f<dIo\v the (‘our.se 
of nature and events, iusti'.id of alti'inplini' to foice and to lead 
them; to foster and (‘:iconra^(‘, and, w ithoiil extoition, to be con- 
tent with the fail dues (»f the -t.atf ' t \ </iaspinit and jealous 
disjiositiun has, howevtu, di-tin^Mie hed the Dutch in all aj^es ; 
and here, a ^liiidim^ s\s|(Mn of taxation, combined with all 
manner of discoiuagement to ('nlerpi isiu't setthu's of other nations, 
possessing capital and indiistix, soon altered tin' face of alTairs. 
There can be no doubt that his Maj(‘sl\ ol’ the Netherlands and 
the I^Jirojiean (loveinment W(‘m* tin* authots of tin* new system, 
opposed as it seemed to Ix' to ev(‘rv liber.al principle, as wadi as to 
the disposition of tlu' l3aion Van der Cajudlaii. The object was, to 
engross for the Dutch nation the exclusive trad(‘ of tlu'ir colonies, 
which they had neither tlie ability in»r the industry to carry on pro- 
perly. In the ardent pursuit of this eugiossmg and monopolizing 
■spirit, his Majesty will gain his (d)ject of driving out the foreign 
settler, but be wall acipiire also a mined and disturbed possession, 
a load of debt, a people dispiritml and depressed by a. series of niis- 
fortune.s, and the total extinction (d’ that commerce, which once 
diffused pro.sjieritj and cheerfulness through the most remote dis- 
tricts of this beautiful island. 

The period of service of the late (hivernor-fieneral expired in 
1823, but w'a.s continued, at tlie desire of hi.s Majesty, until 1825, 
when it hccum<! necessaiy, from the entire ditference of opinion ex- 
isting betw'een the davi (lovernment and the Ministry of the Colo- 
nie.s in Europe, to lecal him. The orders to this effect arrived 
during the very height of the disturbances in the interior ; they 
W'ore, however, positive, and were carried into etfcct. Accordingly, 
On the 1st of January la.st, wdien the government was handed over 
to General Dekock, a very worthy man, xvho assumed the title of 
Acting Govcrnoi -General, leaving it to be presumed that some 
other and superior authority xvould shortly appear to take the 
reins. The Baron Van der Gapcllan embarked early in Februai'y, 
on board one of the English East India Company’s ships from China, 
to return to Europe after about ten years’ absence ; leaving behind 
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him a very general sentiment of respect and regard for his person 
and character, but, at the same time leaving the island itself in the 
most deplorable condition, politically and commercially. 

The very same day that witnessed the Baron’s departure, brought 
to Batavia a new authority, under the denomination of Commis- 
sioner-General, in the person of the Count Dubres Gesigneis, a half 
Fleming, half Frenchman, together with what was much more 
important and r<‘quisite, a supply of about five millions of guilders. 
The nature of the duties and powers of this Commissioner were the 
subjects of general speculation, and were soon known to be absolute 
and paramount. Inmicdiately after his landing, a proclamation ap- 
peared from the Acting Governor and the (.-(unmissioner himself, 
conveying the intelligence that he possessed all the authority and 
power which his JNtajesly himself could exercise if personally pre- 
sent. Mucli interest was excited as his first measures began to be 
developed ; but this interest was soon heightened, and added to 
one universal sentiment of indignation and astonishment among the 
poor colonists, when the character a?id description of the reform 
which he commenced came to be understood. It can scarcely be 
credited that such nieasures were the offspring of his Maj(‘sty’8 pa- 
ternal care and solicitude for his colonial subjects, although positive 
reference is made in the proclamations to particular articles of the 
iecret instructions of the King himself ! 

In the outset it was frankly avowed, that one of the principal 
objects of his mission was to economise ; and he prepared all the 
civil servants of the island for the pecuniary sacrifices to which 
indispensable retrenchments would subject them. These; it was 
notoiious could ill bear reduction, for the Dutch civil servants arc 
probably the worst paid in the w(M-ld, considering the expenses to 
which they arc inevitably subjected in the (udonies, and the re- 
sponsibilities of their posts. Their number, however, may doubtless 
be reduced with advantage, when the cumbrous system of forms 
and multiplicity of documents is changed, and a more efficient and 
simple procedure introduced. His first pioclamatioii related to 
the cun-ency, which, as already (d)servod, was inthemo.st miserable 
condition, overcharged with all sorts of paper. He regulated by 
the new measure the relative proportions and smaller denomina- 
tions of each deseiiption of coin in circulation, which had been 
established previously upon a most incorrect principle, and the 
colonists were not even mueb startled at bis reducing the Indian 
guilder, which was issued at thirty stivers, to twenty-four stivers, a 
more suitable pro])ortion to the actual value of the coin, although 
a positive loss (d six stivers to those who had exchanged their 
dollars originally for the guilders brought out by the first Dutch 
Commissioners. His second proclamation proved more satisfac- 
tory — calling in all the notes of one and five guilders in circulation, 
which were to be exchanged for silver. All this was beneficial ; a> 
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these notes amounted to about three millions of guilders, and such 
a measure might be supposed to relieve the currency to that ex- 
tent. But the specie hud not been ten days in circulation when it 
disappeared, from the united operations of lioarders and exportci'S, 
and soon advanced to fourteen and sixteen per cent, premium, 
leaving the community in as great distress as ever for small change. 
The third proclamation, as it related to another portion of the cur- 
rency, began to show the cloven foot. Issues of pieces of Japan 
copper, of one and two stivers denomination, called Imnks or hun- 
^ah'i which had l)e(‘ii made by the former Government in time of 
demand for small change, were called in to be paid off — not by 
the nominal value at whieli they were issued, but by weight— 
namely, one guilder per pound, payable at the Treasury in papery 
or doitSy at the rate of 100 of the latter to the guilder, instead of 
120, the regular and established usage. The loss of the publie, by 
this most unjust and arbitrary proceeding, was forty per cent, at 
least to the holders of bunks in the first instance, and twenty j)er 
cent. moi'(‘ on tlie doits ; a piece dishonesty, whieli, as it affected 
principally the lower classes, nothing can justify, and which would 
have disgiaced the reign of the J'Veiich JMarshall Daendols. 

The Treasury notes, bearing nine per rent, interest, liave already 
been mentioned. These were limited by jiroclamation to five and 
H half millions of guilders, but really exceeded six millions, about 
500,000/. sti'iling. On a sudden a ilecree was issued liearing date 
the 27 th of illandi last, by which the intensst was reduced to six 
per ccht., without any alternative of payment to the unfortunate 
iiolders, as might naturally have been looked for, and as the very 
purport of fhe notes themselves gav(‘ grounds to expect. A more 
barefaced violation of every known principle ot justice and good 
faith, on the jiart of the (lovernment, never was attempted. The 
plea of ni'cessity is not urged, nor did there exist any idea or means 
of paying off these notes ; hut, without notice or option, a man is 
compelled to take six per cent, or nothing, where tin* Government 
promised him nine per emit. Wliat guaranti'e has the holder 
tliat the next Gazette shall ii(»t reduce his six per cent, to three, 
and the following one to nothing I In fa(;t, another paring of both 
principle and interest, immediately, and on the same date, followed 
this proclamation, wdiicli, pnffessing to discharge tliese promissory 
notes ami all other ackiiowhalged claims on Government, offers 
the holders certain bonds called “ Amvrtisatee Sijndicaat” esta- 
blished ill the Nclhei lands, which bonds bear four and a half per 
cent, in Ilolland, and are at present at the nominal price of ninety- 
four : — here is one and a half per cent, reduction ot interest more, 
besides the six per cent, already taken off the principal ! 

Thus has Dutch credit., which once stood first amongst the 
nations of Fan ope, and has even very lately been considered next in 
character to that of Great Britain, been reduced, by the acts of King 
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William and his Indian Commissioner, to the very lowest state of 
degradation .among civilized nations, by such acts as these, without 
the plea of necessity or distress being either made use of, or exist- 
ing. A man may pay olf his bond, or offer his creditor a new one, 
bearing a less rate; of interest; but to justify the latter, he must 
be in a condition to p{‘rform the former act. AVlio ever heard of a 
man, in the midst of his embarrassments, coolly telling bis creditor 
that, instead of paying him five per (;ent., he would only pay him 
three for the fut\ire? The latter, like Shylock, might justly here 
stand upon his hond, unless wlmre the debtor, having the strong 
hand of power on liis side, may, for a whih‘, do as he thinks fit ; as 
in the case of his iMajesty of the Netherlands, a most legitimate 
prince. 

Wo might instance numerous acts <d‘ oppression and injustice 
committed by the new Commissioner in the name of his Majesty, 
which seems used in these instances, like a certain virtue for which 
his nation has never been remarkable, to cover a inultitude of ini- 
<)uities ! 'I'lic calling out and drilling, in a vih' climate, respectable 
Kuropean merchants t(> serve as militia, and mount guard as com- 
mon sentinels, in order, we suppose, to save Ins iMajesty the expense 
of maintaining a pioper military three for sneh jmrposes ; the re- 
fusal to receive, in payment for produce sold by the (lovernmcnt, 
the orders of its own Finance JVpnrtment on a!i (*mply Ih'casury, 
many months unpaid ; and a ho-t of proceedings eijually arbitrary 
and unjust, must have rendered the piofesslon of the merchant 
as hazanhms and disagreeable, as it has long been unprofitable 
and vexatious in the Dutch e(donios, and will eventually draw 
Jill the active, indnstrions, and enterprising to abandon a country 
which they might, under a different system, have benefited and 
enriched. 

A few years, perhaps months, will teach his IMajesty that in 
setting at nought common honesty Jind his own (uedit, ho has been 
pursuing a mistaken jioliey. When every year sluill hut add anotlxjr 
million sterling to the debt of this colony, already amounting to 
nearly four millions sterling, a King, who understands book-keep- 
ing so well, may soon discover his profit and logs to be all on one 
side, and find that even his colonial subjects will no longer accept 
his promissory notes or Sijndicaat bonds, when the credit of both is 
entirely gone. Let him take warning in time ; and before his af- 
fairs get woi-se, as they cert.aiidy must do, if the present system 
be persevered in, let liim endeavour to dispose of his Eastern 
colonics to the best purchaser tliat can be found. To England 
the possession of Java would prove of the greatest value ; but 
England has more colonies than she can govern well already. Russia 
or Austria may perhaps be induced to venture on such a specu- 
lation, and thus relieve his Majesty from a burthen which he has 
neither the inclination to support, nor the ability to maintain and 
render productive. M. 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OK A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST, 
No. XIV. 

Armenian Ilifttory and Religion — Greek Arehiteeture and 
Sculpture — Excur^iion in a British Frigate to 
Vourla and Clazomene. 

During ono ot‘ my invosti«fatinp* (‘xcnrhions throuj^h the 
interior of the eity, in company with an Asiatic* Christian, I 
was taken into one of the Armenian churches at Smyrna, where 
service was pc'i’formin^, and wliich we found very nearly re- 
sembling the Creek. 

From tlic period at which Christianity was established in 
Armenia, by Cree-ory, surnamed tlie Enl.'o-hti'iier, that nation 
has undero’OiK* various and turhiilent revolutions. It was suc- 
cessively invaded and subdued by tin* Saracens, the Sidjukian 
Turks, and tin* Tartars, who each committed their share of ra- 
vages. In 1472 it became a province of the l'>m[)ije of Persia, in 
consequence of the promotion of one of its kings to the Persian 
throne. At length it was again conquered by the Turks under 
Selim the Second, in the sixteenth century, since which time 
the greater part of it has remained in subjection to the Ottoman 
Empire. 

That amidst so many vicissitudes the Armenians should still 
persevere in the Christian faith, appears more remarkable than 
that they should deviate in some particulars IVorn their original 
doctrines. 

At the commencement of the sciventeenth century a large 
colony of Armenians were settled in Persia by Shah Abbas, 
the Great. During his reign they ex])erience<l the most liberal 
treatment, and enjoyed the unrestrained profession of their re- 
ligion. But his successors were not equally gmierous ; perse- 
cution ensued, and the Armenian church declined daily in 
credit \ yet the merchants of that country endeavoured to stem 
the torrent, and succeeded in the preservation of some degree 
of religious knowledge. The only books they have are on such 
subjects, principally bibles, liturgies, and the beatific visions 
of their saints, which are printed at Venice and Constantinople. 

The Armenian was considered as a branch of the Greek 
church, professing the same faith, and acknowledging the 
same subjection to the See of Constantinople, until the middle 
of the sixth century. At that time, (he heresy of the Mono- 
physites (br disbelievers of the union of manhood and godhead 
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ill Christ) spread far and wide through the regions of Africa 
and Asia, comprehending the Armenians also among its vo- 
taries. It seems, however, to be allowed, that they differed 
from other communions of the Monophysite sect in many 
points of doctrine and worship. By Gibbon they are called 
“ the pure disciples of Eutyches he affirms that they believe 
the manhood of Christ to have been of a pure and incor- 
ruptible nature, aiul In; imputes their conversion to Julian, 
Bishop of Halicarnassus, whose doctrines spread rapidly 
among the Oriental Christians. 

They allow and accept the articles of faith, according to the 
councils of Nice, and are also acquaintisl with the Apostles’ 
creed, which they have in use. As to th(‘ Trinity, they accord 
with the Greeks, acknowledging three persons in one Divine 
Nature, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds only from the 
Father. 

In their rites and ceremonies of worship, the Armenians al- 
most exactly i(‘scmble the Greeks, having pictures, tapers, &c. 
Their liturgies also are essentially the same, and written by the 
some authors. 

The fasts observed annually in the Annmiian church are not 
only more numerous, hut ke}/t with greater rigour and mortifi- 
cation than is usual in any Christian community. In addition 
to these, they fast on Wednesday and Friday throughout the 
year. Their seasons of festivity correspond in general vvith 
those of other churcin's, (‘xcept that thi'y comsneinorate the 
nativity of Christ on the fitii of Januarv, instead ot the ‘25th ot 
December, celebrating in one festival his birth, ('piphany, and 
baptism. 

The favourite saints of the Armenians are Surp Savorich, or 
St. Gregory, Surp Chevoricli, or St. Demetrius, Surp Nicolo, 
and Surp Serechis, or St. George, who is tin* patron saint of 
the Greeks. 

When the Armenians recedial from holding communion vvith 
the Greeks, tlnw made no cliange in tlndr episcopal form of 
church government. They onl y claimeil ihe privilege of choos- 
ing their own spiritual rulers. Their chief Patriarch resides 
at the monastery of Ekniiazin near Erivan in Persia. His 
revenues art' immense, but his opulence is considered only as a 
fund for his numerous charities, for though elevated to the 
higlicst rank of ecclesiastical preferment, he rejects all the 
splendid insignia of autiiority, and, in his ordinary dress and 
mode of living, he is perfectly on a level with the poorest mo- 
nastic. 

The superstitious veneration with vvhieh the Armenians re- 
gard the monastery of Ekmiazin is supported by legendary 
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uiiraclos. The more devout make a pil^rimaj^e there onee in 
their lives, as a point of conscience, like the Greeks to Jeru- 
salem, and the Mohammedans to Mecca, and receive a salutary 
benediction in exchange for oderings, which supply the splen- 
dour of the altar, and the maintenance of its numerous ministers 
and dependents. 

In the Armenian church, as in the Greek, a monastery is 
considered as the only proper seminary for dig-nified eccle- 
siastics ; for they are required to practise abstemiousness in 
proportion as they are advanced. Hence, thouo;h their priests 
are permitted to marry once only, and usually provide them- 
selves with wives whose youth and liealth promise long* life, 
their patriarchs and bishojis must remain in a state of strict 
celibacy. It is likewise' necessary tliat they should have as- 
sumed the sanctimonious exterior of an ascetic. 

The monastic disc ipline of the Armc'iiians is (‘xtrcmic'ly se- 
vere ; th(*y neither (‘at lh‘sh nor drink wine* ; and frequently 
continue in jirayer from midnioht to tlircM* o’clock in the after- 
noon, during' which time' tlu'v are recpiired to ivad the Psalter 
through, beside many otlujr spiritual ex(‘rcis(‘s. Put the ab- 
stinence and mortification of conventual ecch'siasties is sur- 
passed by the Gickniahorc', or Hermits, who dc'vote their lives 
entirely to contemplation, living on the summits of roedis I 

At the beginning of the last cc'ntury, the preaching of the 
Jesuit Missionaries at Pera was so successful in the conversion 
of the Armenian citizens of consequence, tfiat their bishops 
applied to the Portc' to procure their supprc'ssion, or at least 
to restrain thc'in. When Epliiaim, the Armenian was telling 
the vizier of these encroachments of the Catholics, “ And 
what,’' said ho, “ arc; Catholics but Infidels ! if the; hog be 
white, black, or red, it is nevertheless a hog ! wc will not in- 
terfere.” 

Of the Armenian clergy the situation is in general truly de- 
plorable, as the chief part of their income arisc‘s from what we 
call surplice fees, in the exaction of which they are encroaching 
and importunate beyond measure. Their extreme ignorance, 
even of their own doctrines, is palliated, if possible, by their 
wretched and abjec^t state. 

A principal function amongst them is the reading prayers 
over the graves of the deceased, continued even for years, and 
many of those poor priests are seen daily so occupied in the 
Armenian cemetries. 

These mortuary compliments are singularly conducted. A 
widow, once a year, during her continuance in that state, visits 
the grave of her husband, attended by many relatives. After 
many querulous interrogatories and greetings of ihe deceased, 
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lier grief becomes extravagant, her wailings are heard on all 
sides, and at length her compassionate friends propose comfort 
to her, when they finish this farce by a very solid repast, and 
plenty of excellent wine. 

The Armenians exist no longer collectively as a nation, once 
famous for the luxury and wealth of its monarchs ; but succes- 
sively conquered, and alternately subject to the Turks and 
Persians, they have scarcely the remembrance ol their ancient 
kingdom. Dispersed over all Asia, they exert their natural 
genius for trade, principally in speculations us money-changers ; 
and individuals who acquire a handsome lortune prefer living 
peaceably in Turkey to returning into their own country. They 
are naturally fornnsl for commerce — cunning among those they 
know, reserved with strangers, temperate from economy or 
avarice, and humble and accommodating for the sake of in- 
terest. 

Their domestic manners are severe, and their persons, almost 
without exception, heavy and saturnine. The women, when 
young, are scarcely inferior to the Circassians or Greeks in 
beauty. The precaution that secludes them from that social 
intercourse with men, so contributory to the happiness of other 
nations, prevents their being professedly libertine ; yet instances 
of private infidelity are not wanting, although they are cooped 
up nearly like the Turkish women, and wear the mahriamah, or 
close veil. The pioselytes to the Roman Catholic faith, how- 
ever, of which there are many, partake more of the free man- 
ners of the Gr(;ek.>. 'J'hesi* are despised by the rigid Armenians, 
while the excommunication of the Pope is returned by the 
Catholics with the greatest cordiality. 

Armenia no longer retains any v(‘stige of its former splen- 
dour, and the inhabitants, inisorahle at home, or exiles from 
their country , can no longer retrace, even hy its shadow, their 
ancient magnificence. Like the Jews, they snlfer under a 
foreign dominion, and are forced to 11 y far from their homes and 
the tombs of their ancestors to escape a tyranny by which they 
have been oppressed for more than three centuries, and from 
which, alas ! there is but little hope of emancipation ! 

One of the greatest sources of gratification open to the 
man of letters here, independent of his library, is the casual 
intercourse with travellers of taste and learning who may hap- 
pen to make a temporary visit to Smyrna. The number of these 
is generally considerable, as it is now a sort of head-quarters for 
travellers in the East. Among the most talented of those who 
have recently been here, Avere two sons of eminent architects, 
whose original intention, in visiting this country, was to improve 
themselves in their profession by a study of the ancient models 
on the spot ; but their unexampled success in the discovery ot 
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valuable fragments of antiquity, while prosecuting’ their studies, 
induced them to become antiquarians, and to make that which 
was a secondary a principal pursuit. As they have been se- 
veral years in this country, I shall say nothing of their early 
discoveries, but confine myself to their last and most important 
one of a temple at Pliigalia in the Morea, nearly opposite to 
Zante. 

1 have been favoured with a sight of the drawings taken on 
the spot, combining views of this most interesting monument' 
of ancient art, as it now stands, Avith detached drawings also of 
the interior frieze*, which, from being scattered in fragments 
amidst the heap of mins, have cost infinite labour and perse- 
verence to unite, so as to form, by the succession of the different 
compartments, a continued series of sub ects. From these, in 
their united form, the drawings I have se(m Avere taken, previous 
to the removal of the marbles to Zante, Avheiice they Avere after- 
wards sent on their Avay to Europe. 

The temple is mentioned by Pausanias, as dedicated to 
Apollo, and yielding to none in Greece for beauty or extent, 
excepting only the C(‘lebrat(‘d Temple of Tegea, and, bc'ing of 
the age of Pericles, is conjectured to have received its orna- 
ments from the hand of the immortal Phidias, an opinion justi- 
fied in its utmost extent by the exquisite beauty of those 
fragments both in their design and execution. 

The subjects of the frieze are evid(‘ntly allusive to the battles 
of the Amazons, and the rape (►f Antio[;e, and from the drawing 
itself, which is admired for its fid(*lity by those avIio have seen 
the original, one cannot hut conceives a most exalted opinion 
of the sculpture. The strength of figure, grace of attitude, and 
expression of feature are Avorthy the highest effort of the Gre- 
cian chisel, circumstances Avhich of themselves Avould he a suf- 
ficient reason for ascrihing them to that inimitable master, but 
when combined Avith the .situation and age of the temple, as 
mentioned by I’ausanias, must remove (wery doubt, since it is 
known that the most celebrated monuments of Gro(*ce received 
their highest oriianieiits from his hands hy the liberality Avith 
which he contributt'd to their cmhellishmetit through the arts 
of statuary and sculpture. 

It Avas indeed in the age of Pericles that painting and sculp- 
ture first arose, under the hands of Phidias and Para*nus his 
brother, according to the testimony of Pliny. Both arts are 
known however to have existed at an earlier date, but in the 
age of Pericles they first assumed their due honours. 1’he in- 
ventive genius of man tried a new and nobler flight. The su- 
periority of Phidias and his contemporaries obscured and almost 
obliterated the memory of their predecessors, and produced that 
sublime style of art which, having flourished about one hundred 
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and fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and dis- 
appeared soon after the eventful reign of Alexander. 

The few remains of marble, preceding the age of Pericles, 
give proof that the mere executive parts of sculpture had al- 
ready attained a high degree of perfection. In many of these 
worjis, the minutest objects are finished with care, the muscles 
are boldly pronounced and the outline is faithful, but the design 
has more hardness than energy, the attitudes are too con- 
strained to be graceful, and the strength of expression distorts 
the features to the destruction of nature and beauty. 

The sculptors, Phidias, Polycletus^ and others of that period, 
together with the contemporary painters, Paraenus, Zeuxis, 
an(} Parrhasius, softened the asperities of their predecessors, • 
rendered their contours more flowing and more natural, and by 
employing greater address to conceal the mechanism of their 
art, displayed superior skill to the judgment and afforded higher 
delight to the fancy, in proportion as less care and labour were 
visible to the eye. 

In the works of those admired artists, the expression was 
skilfully diffused through every part without disturbing the 
harmony of the wtiole. Pain and sorrow were rather concen- 
trated in the soul than displayed in the countenance, and even 
the more turbulent passions of indignation, anger, and resent- 
ment, were so tem])cred and ennobled, that the indications of 
them becai^e consistent with the r.ubliinest grace, and most 
perfect bcaiity. 

An inspection of the drawing only of the work in question, 
convinces the observer how strongly those characteristics are 
blended in the scunture. The firm magnanimity of the Amatons, 
the ferocious cruelty of the Centaurs, and the imploring misery 
of Antiope, and her female attendants, are most exquisitely 
depicted. 

Intrinsically estimated, it would be a valuable acquisition to 
the lovers of Grecian antiquities and the admirers of ancient 
art, but as the work of Phidias, whose superior merit was al- 
lowed by the unanimous admiration of independent and rival 
communities, it is still more so. Intrusted by Pericles with 
the superintendence of the public works, his own hands added 
to them their last and most valuable ornaments, and even be- 
fore he was called to this honourable employment, his statues 
had adorned the most celebrated temples of Greece. 

The description of his Olympian Jupiter can never be read 
without a mixture of wonder and delignt not easily expressed. 
His bronze statues of Apollo and Diana, in the awful temple of 
Delphi, his Venus Urania, and Parthenopean Apollo, with 
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other innumerable and inimitable works, silenced even the voice 
of envy. 

The most disting^uished artists of Greece — sculptors, painters, 
and architects — were ambitious to receive the directions, and 
to second the labours of Phidias, which were uninterruptedly 
employed, during fifteen years, in the embellishment of his 
native city. 

During that short period we learn, from Plutarch and De- 
mosthenes, that he completed the Odeum or Theatre of Music, 
the Parthenon or Temple of Apollo, the propylsea, or ves- 
tibule and porticoes belonging to the citadel, together with the 
sculpture and picturesque ornaments of these and other im- 
mortal works, which, when new, are said to have possessed all 
the mellowed beauties of time and maturity, and, when old, still 
preserved all the fresh charms and alluring graces of novelty. 
The Parthenon, which still remains at Athens, attests the justice 
of every praise that has been bestowed on his excellence, and is 
universally acknowledged to be the noblest piece of antiquity 
now existing in the world. The whole extent of the Acropolis 
too was so diversified by works of statuary and painting, from 
the chisel of his own and the pencirof his brother’s hands, that, 
though six miles in circumference, it was one continued scene 
of elegance and beauty. 

His admired statue of Minerva, the erecting of which served 
to consecrate the Parthenon, was certainly the grqptest, and 
probably the last of that great master’s productions, a work on 
which he seemed to have exhausted human genius. Cicero, 
Plutarch, Pliny, and Pausanias, had all seen and admired this 
invaluable monument of piety as well as art, since the Minerva 
of Phidias increased the devotion of Athens towards her pro- 
tecting divinity. They who had seen and studied, could test ' 
describe such master-pieces of art, and every one who reads 
their descriptions will be unable to suppre-ss a sigh of regret tliat 
they are swept away by the inundating torrent of barbarism, 
and, with the pictures of Zeuxis and Apelles, never again to be 
restored. 

But enough remains, even in the fragments which have been 
now happily brought to light, to make us credit the most ex- 
aggerated praise bestowed on the perfection of art in Greece ; 
enough remains, in the silent testimony of their productions of 
the chisel, to tell us they were a great and enlightened people. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy supposition that all 
the monuments of Grecian literature had perished in the gene- 
ral wreck of their nation and liberty, and that posterity could 
collect nothing further concerning them but what appealed 
from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes of the Laocoon, and 
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Niobe, and other statues, p^ems, or medals^ now scattered over 
Europe, what opinion would mankind ibrin of th6 Greeks ! 
How would they estimate their p;enius and character ! Would 
it not correspond with the impression made by their poets, 
orators, iind historians ? or would it not, of the two, be the more 
forcible, as carrying with it demonstrative evidence to the 
senses of posterity ! 

The first observation (hat occurs on the most superficial 
view, and which is stront»‘ly confirmed by a more attentive sur- 
vey of the ancient marbles, is, that the sculptors perfectly un- 
derstood proportion, anatomy, the art of clothing- without con- 
cealing- the naked figure, and every thing indeed that could in 
any way contribute to tin? truth ainl justice of design as well as 
to the perfection of execution. 

The comparative merits of their sculpture, painting, music, 
and poetry, might be carried very lar, but it woiild be needless, 
since they are allowed to have been as perfect in their respective 
kinds, as the condition of humanity renders ])ossible ; and every 
hallowed I'ragment the leannul have been able to collect of the 
Grecian chisel and the (frecian muse, most increase our regret 
at losing forever the pencil of A})elles, and the lyre of the 
divine Orpheus. 

The English gentlemen remaining in the country to-day to 
recruit their latigues ot the ehacc, in which they were engaged 
on the previous day, we lounged away the morning in visits, 
and prevailed oji one ol the party to ent('rtain some Greek fa- 
milies with his exhibition .as a performer of sl(?ight of hand, with 
which he readily complied, to the womh?r and (mtertainment of 
all the Greek domestics, whose superstitious credulity Avas put 
to an extreme trial. As a singular coincidence of circumstances, 
he had scarcely finished his display, when a Turkish gipsy for- 
tune-teller came to the door, to whom the ladies paid five paras 
each lor the recital ol their destinies. This Avoman was a 
Turkish outcast, brown as a Moor, unveiled, and covered Avith 
filthy rags. Her neck, arms, and even breasts, were deeply 
stained with cabalistic or magic characters of a blue colour, 
exactly after the manner in use among common sailors ; and, 
from those characters, she pretended to read the fate of the 
applicant, Avho showed the lines of the hand at the same time, 
as IS usual with the gipsies in England. As she spoke in the 
Arabic tongue, a Turkish servant, Avho understood it but very 
imperfectly, Avas our interpreter ; this was turned into modern 
Greek by another ; into French by a third ; and then again 
into English, so that we could learn very little with respect to 
her predictions. 

The captain of an English frigate, lying in the bay of 
Smyrna, having invited me to join a party in a cruize to Vourla 
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ill his ship, I accepted it with much pleasure ; and, after dining’ 
too'ether'at the consul’s on shore, we all embarked with the 
captain at nine o’c lock in the evening’- Excellent arrangements 
were made for our acfommodation, by cots slung in his cabin 
and in the giin-rooin, and after sitting up until a late hour with 
the officers on board, we retired to the berths thus provided for 
our repose. 

At three m., the boatswain’s whistle roused me from my 
sleep, and was followed by th(‘ hoarse sinnmoiis — “ All hands 
up anchor, a-hoy ! ” The crew wer(‘ soon in motion, and the 
gun-room being also a scene of hustle from the turning out of 
the officers, there w as little prospect of any of us being able to 
renew our slumbers, so that we obeyed the mandate with the 
rest, and went on (h'ck. The day had hardly yet begun to 
dawn, the stars shone with unclouded brilliance, and the breeze 
was fresh oil' the land, 'flu^ capstan was soon manned, the mes- 
senger hrought-to, and all fair for heaving, when lln? sound of 
the mirth-inspiring fiddle operated like magic on the sailors' 
heels, and made them move with life and unilormity to its horn- 
pipe measure. ^ 

At sun-rise, th(‘ breeze dical gradiiall) awa>, and we were be- 
calmed abreast of the castle of Smyrna, ill tlu* narrowest part 
of the chanind. '\'\w imhat, or s(‘a-hre<‘z(‘, sprung up however 
rather earlier than usual, enabling us to work under all sail , 
and, after a most agrei’ahle excursion, w(‘ anclion'd in th(5 har- 
bour of Vourla, about thrc’c p. in., being comjiletely locked in by 
the small islands in the Gulf of Smyrna. Our early rising, and 
consequent fatigue, induced us to postpone our intended visit to 
the shore until to-morrow. 

At five P. M., the gentlemen of the party sat down to the 
captain’s tabh*, w ith the addition of a lieutenant and a midship- 
man as guests ; and to an (‘xcellenl dinner and good dessert, 
were joined the best claret and champagne. 

The evening passed on agreeably in general conversation, 
and after a cool walk on deck, we pai<l a visit to the officers of 
the gun-room, and finished the day in all that mirth and hilarity 
which characteri.se a gun-room party on hoard a ship of war. 

At day-break, the principal number of our party were joined 
by some of the officers of the frigate, and landi’d on the main- 
shore for the pill pose of shooting paitridges. Alter breakfast, 
the captain, a traveller of distinction, the chaplain of the fac- 
tory, and myself, went on shore to enjoy a I’amnle in the shade, 
and while the two fonner gentlemen loitered among the trees, 

1 very willingly joined the chaplain in visiting the site of the 
ancient Clazomeiie. 

Our walk from the place where we landetl was partly along 
11 i 
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the beach of the sea-shore, and from thence across a mecfed 
hill, from the summit of which the view was extensive and de- 
lightful. My companion being a zealous botanist, we stopped 
very frecjnently to examine remarkable plants and shrubs, and 
those were interruptions of an agreeable tendency, as furnishing 
my friend an opportunity of descanting on his favourite study 
with profit and pleasure to us both. 

We reached the scala, or landing-place, from whence the 
people of the country embark for Smyrna, about noon } and as 
it was th<i Mohammedan Sabbath, a great number of gaily- 
dressed Turks were assembled at the collee-houses there, of 
which there were three in number. With respect to their 
observance of this day, they in some measure resemble the Ca- 
tholics, by visiting the mos(|iies in the early part of the day, 
and devoting the remaind(‘r ot it either to pleasure or business, 
whichever has the strongest claim. 

After taking coffee on the bcmche.^ with them, we intended 
visiting Vourla, the Chytrium of the ancients, but abandoned 
that intention from the fear of not being able to return to tho 
frigate before sun-set, and the great risk of health in sleeping 
on shore. 

Procuring a Turkish boat, we cro.ssed over to the island now 
called by the Turks “ The Island of the Road,” it being con- 
nected to the continent by an artificial peninsula built by Alex- 
ander the Great. The workmanship of the foundation must have 
been extremely solid ; as, being near the water's edge, it is ex- 
posed to all the violence of breakers, even in moderate winds, 
the force of which it still withstands. We were desirous of 
landing on that part of the island connected to the main by this 
pathway, but our boatmen, who were the most unskilful that 
could be imagined, insisted upon taking us to the of which 
from the boat we could not perceive tho slightest appearance. 
On nearer approach, however, the vestiges of a mole of masonry, 
or pier, were very visible, resembling a reaping-hook in shape, 
and forming a calm and smooth bason capable of containing, 
when closely moored, perhaps forty or fifty large boats or small 
vessels. It was built with its face extending seaward, to repel 
the wind setting into the Gulf of Smyrna from the Archipelago, 
and must have afforded excellent shelter. It was more, how- 
ever, like a connecting peninsula level with the surface of the 
sea, and the breakers covering it had thrown the rubbish of its 
ruins inward, which had so choked up the port that our boat 
grounded twenty or thirty yards from the shore, to which we 
were carried on the shoulders of the Turks, who waded there 
with difficulty. 

Tracing the shore along toward the north-east extremity of 
the island, ranges of building were to be seen on the beach, the 
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outer parts of .which extended some distance into the sea, which 
appeared thus to have encroached upon the land. Of these 
buildinf^s the inner walls retained three or four stones in height 
for their whole length, the blocks were large and well squared, 
and the workmanship excellent. The buildings themselves, too, 
were extensive, as might be gathered from their ground plan, 
still visible where the water was smooth, and, from their situation, 
were very probably the baths described by Pausanias"^ and 
Livy.t 

Ascending the hill, fragments of buildings were to he seen at 
almost every step, and the whole ground Avas covered with 
broken pottery, some pieces of which were of fine texture, and 
very highly glazed on the inside witli a black coating ; they 
appeared to be fragments of jars, vases, and vessels of religious 
and domestic use ; the handles, lids, and bases of many of 
which were perfect. 

On gaining the summit of the hill, Avhich completely com- 
manded the whole island, and particularly the port below, we 
found a level space of about two hundre<l yards in diameter, and 
iioarly circular. In the centre were the foundations of large 
buildings, and on that side wh(‘r(‘ the ascent was easiest, traces 
of steps were still visible; the hewn stones of many of them 
continuing still in range of line. About the outer edges of this 
platform were very massive unhewn stones, which might have 
formed the foundation of an outAvork Avail, as everything we 
saAv induced us to con jecture that this eminence had been the 
Acropolis of the city, from the size of the foundations on its 
summit, and from its commanding situation. 

We descended into the mid<lle of th(i island, which is the 
lowest part of it, as its two most distant and opposite extremi- 
ties are elevated promontories. From the supposed Acropolis 
to the bottom of the valley below, the ground Avas cultivated for 
corn by the very few Turks that resided on the island; there 
being not more than three dAvellings on it Jit this moment, and 
those situated in different parts, .ilong the range of this valley, 
from the one sliore to its opposite, Avere scattered fragments of 
an extensive pile of buildings, and many places had the appear- 
ance of having been opened in search of antiquiti(5s, but we 
could not hear of any traveller having been there for that pur- 
pose. Among these fragments Avere pedestals and shafts of pillars, 
^'Ome fluted and others plain, formed of a hard grey stone, not 
unlike granite ; thc^ pillars were upwards of four feet in diameter, 
and some of the broken pieces from fifteen to twenty feet in 
length ; there were in number about ten. Among the ruins 
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we found also fraj^mcnts of cornices and mouldinpfs of very ex- 
cellent marble, and some few pieces of alabaster, not remarkable^ 
however, lor any excellency of workmanship, and which, of 
course, on that account we did not preserve. 

This city of Clazomene was founded by the lonians, A. IT. C. 
98, or 851 years before the Christian era. Some mention is 
made of it by Cellariiis, vol. ii., pap^es 41 and 15, where the ar- 
tificial peninsula of Alexander is (It'scribed ; Pliny v. cap. 29, 
and Strabo xiv., may be referred to on it ; but it is irore p^ene- 
rally remarkable as the birth place of Anaxapforas, the astrono- 
mer, son of Hepi'esibuhis, disciple of Anaximenes, and precei)lor 
of Socrat( s and Euripides, us well as Tlu niistocles and Pericles. 

Abaiidouinpf liis private concerns to the care of his friends, 
and refusinp- to miup;‘le in the bustle of ])ublic life, In* dedicated 
himself solely to the study of science, and considered the con- 
templation of th(‘ stars as the natural destiny of nuni. lie tra- 
velled into Ep-ypt for improv<‘nu‘nt, and us(‘d to say that he 
preferred a prain of >\ isdoin to lu'aps ol' p-old. About the second 
year of the se>enty-eipbth OI> mpiad, a metc'orie stone fell near 
the river Ep^as, in 'flirace. This cireuinstance induced Aiiaxa- 
p'oras to believe that the superior regions, A\liich h<‘ called 
setluT, wer(‘ tilled with tire, aud tlial the rapid revolution of 
this tether rais(‘d IVoiu the (‘artb mass(‘s of stone, which, wIumi 
inflanu'd, fornu'd 1 Ih‘ stars of tlu^ firmament. Ana\ap;oras con- 
sid(‘red the son as a mass of tire, or, accord iiip' to Plutiireli, an 
inllamed stone, p'realt'r than Peloponnesus. lie ascMbed the 
wliil(*ness of tlu' mdk) wav to tin' native lipht of some' of the 
stars. Il(‘ iepard(‘d the (omels as fornu'd of a number of wan- 
deriiipf stars. Il(‘ was the first a\)io wrote on tin* phases and 
eclipsi's of tile moon ; and antieipatinp-, in his sapacious mind, 
tin* discoveries of tlie telescope'. In* lanp;ht that the moon was a 
Iiabitable world, and contained ^oas, mountains, and valleys, 
like our own p-lohe. 

The a(tem])ts of Anaxaporas, to explain by natural causes the 
phenomena of tiu' lu'ave'iis, veere rep-arded hv the Athenians as 
attempts to suhv(*rt tin' inllin'iiee of tlu' p’ods, and the philo- 
sopher, alonp; with his family, was jiroseiihcd as an enemy of 
the estahlislu'd relipion, accused of impiety, and condemned to 
die ; hut he ridieuh'd tin* seuleuce* aud said it had lonp" been 
pronounced upon him by nature. Pericles, his friend as well 
as disci])le, interposed in his hehull, hut tlie couversinu of (h'atli 
to banishmeut, A\as the only mitip-atiou of jHiuislmn'iit which he 
had influence to procure. 

He died in his seACnty-si'Coiul >ear, 428 11. C. ; and heinp' 
asked, duriiip* his illness, A\ln‘tlier his bodv should be carri(‘d 
into his own eountrv, lie answered, ]\o, as the load that led to 
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the other side of the pfrave was as long- from one place as the 
other. When thti people of Lampsacus askt^d him, before his 
death, whether he Avished anything to be done in commemoration 
of him, he replied, “ Yes ! let the boys be allowed to play on 
the anniversary of my death.” This, it is said, was carefully 
observed, and tlie time thus dedicated to relaxation was called, 
from that circumstance, Anaxajyoreia. 

Yet the birth-place of this darinjr and illustrious sap^e, whose 
mind could penetrab' th(‘ p;-loom of surronndino- darkness, and 
soar above the dreams of superstition, was now the habitation 
of a few obscure individuals, lost in mere than primitive igno- 
rance and darkness. 

Our boatmen, haAinp^ waited for ns, embarked us a^’ain on 
their shoulders, and avc intended Ixiatinp,* np to the fri^rate, but 
Avhether from fear or indolenc(‘ 1 know not, they bore up, when 
we Avere half w^ay across, for the scala, and landed us there about 
four o’clock. 

Near to the plac ■ of our landing*, on an ap^reeahle eminence, a 
larp-e tent was spre^ad, around which fh(‘ harem of some AV(‘allhy 
Turk, consistinpr- of about tAvemty Avonien, Avewe enjoyinpr the 
freshness of the breoz(s unveil(‘d, and w itii their loop;* trc'sses 
tloatinp;’ in the avjikI. They Avere, hoAV(‘ver, too Avell p;uarded 
to be approached ; nor, indeed, Avould sncli a nu'asun; have 
been sate, even if practicable. 

The chaplain’s horses and servant had just reached tln^colhie- 
house, from Smyrna, avIkmi av(‘ disend)arked ; Ave th(‘r(‘for(‘ rode 
them np ahr(‘ast of tli(‘ lri<jat(', and niakinp- a signal Avith a 
handkerchief, so(m had a f)oat simt us, in which am* naiched on 
hoard in sufHcieiit time to join oiir friends at dinner. 

The sportinp: party had no succ(‘ss to crown tlndr fatip;’ues, 
and were literally knocked np. (iood Avin(% however, and cheer- 
f'll company ar(‘ (“xccdicnt antidotes to dissalislaction, and they 
had charms mioii'di to rmnh'r the eviMiinp; liotli short and apj^ree- 
ahle. We walked on deck until nin<‘ o’clock, and a visit to the. 
otRccrs of the ^un-room closed tin* day 
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STANZAS. 

I MARKED thee in thy spring-tide years, 
In hope's first ripening bloom ; 

And little deem'd these mourning tears 
Would moisten o'er thy tomb ! 

Then bright the lustre of thine eye, 

And bright thy glowing cheek ; 

And rarely would the pensive sigh 
From thy glad bosom break ! 

But, ah ! thy morning visions pass’d, 
Like summer flowers, away, 

And misery made thee hope at last 
An early burial day ! 

And now thou ’rt free from earthly care. 
How calm thy weary breast ! 

The lowring phantoms of despair 
Ne’er haunt thy dreamless rest ! 

How dreary was thy course of woe, 

In penury to roam ; 

Till heaven, in pity, found below 
Thy dark and silent home ! 

The foes that blighted each brief joy. 
And rack’d thy stricken breast, 

May tramp thy turf, but ne’er destroy 
Thy calm and silent rest. 

Though wasting sorrow chill’d thy brow. 
And wrung thy youthful heart. 

No bitter woes can move thee now, 

So tranquil as thou art ! 

Oh sleep, then, in thy lonely tomb, 
Beneath the grassy sod, 

Till Mercy, bursting through the gloom, 
Shall lead thee to thy God ? 


R. M- 
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arguments for and against certain claims on the 
DECCAN booty. 

In our last Number we inserted, under the head of the ‘ Deccan 
Prize-Money/ (p. 574,) some observations on certain changes as 
to the mode of aistribution, which were said to have been accom- 
plished by the influence of Sir John Malcolm. We stated these to 
be among the mmouxs current in Indian circles, and added, that 
the particular changes mentioned by us, were believed to rest on 
authentic grounds. As the subject has excited great interest, we 
have been addressed and consulted on it from more quarters than 
one ; and the result proves, that the rumours were indeed well- 
founded, that the changes mentioned have actually taken place, 
and that, as far as the facts of the ease are involved, there is no 
room for doubt on the matter. There are, however, to this, as to 
almost all other questions, two parties ; and wherever tliere are two 
parties, we think that botli have a right to be heard ; though wo arc 
aware that this is not Sir John Malcolm’s doctrine. The sources 
from which we derived our first information thought the changes 
unwarranted, and we have given the reasons on whicli that construc- 
tion of them was grounded. The sources from which wo derive our 
present information conceive the changes justified both by reason 
and military usage ; and, as ou ' professions of attachment to free 
discussion arc not empty words without a meaning, we shall let the 
other parties be heard also, and be ourselves the medium of convey- 
ing their sentiments to the world, though opposed to those with 
which we were first furnished, accompanied with the grounds of 
their adoption. 

It appears that the points on wliich a diff’erence of opinion still 
exists, have been for n long time past the subject of dispute between 
opposing parties ; that the claims of Brigadier-Generals to share 
Prize-Money according to their rank as Brigadiers, and not as 
Colonels, had been preferred at a very early period of the discus- 
sion ; and that among the first who opposed these claims was Sir 
Rufanc Donkin, himself a General Officer wlm had served in India. 
Tliia again led to the re-assertion of the Brigadiers’ claims by Sir 
John Malcolm ; and those who entertain similar views with him- 
self, consider the following reasons, as urged by him, to be conclusive 
in favour of the claims in question. 

It appears that the East India Company’s Government abroad 
has, on occasions of emergency, and when the service of the state 
seemed to require it, exercised a right originally supposed to belong 
only to his Majesty — that of appointing Brigadier-Generals from 
Colonels of the Army in India. This right, it is said, luis been so 
frequently exercised without dispute, as to have becojiie established 
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by prescription ; aiid.accordingly, it is contended, that if the Com- 
pany’s Government can nominate Colonels of regiments to such ap- 
pointments, the Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Indian Army can, and 
in point of fact does, grant King’s commissions for such rank to 
officers thus appointed. The right of the Indian Government to 
nominate, and of the Commander-in-Chief to grant the correspond- 
ing commission, being admitted, the commission of Brigadier-General 
is lawfully obtained, and, it is contended, carries with it a claim to 
all the rights and privileges of that rank, as long as the individual 
holding it may possess the commission by which his rank is deter- 
mined, — this commission, whenever granted by the Commander-iii- 
Chief in India to a Company’s officer, being the same in effect and 
value as any commission granted under the sign-manual of his Ma- 
jesty to an officer in the King’s army. The Brigadier-Generals 
nominated by Lord Hastings in 1817, were therefore lawfully ap- 
pointed, and fully entitled to all the privileges of their rank. 

Thus far the advocates of their sharing as Brigadier-Generals, 
and not as Colonels. But, in opposition to tlie construction placed 
on this argument by those who use it, we may be permitted to re- 
(piote the passage from the ‘ King s Regulations,’ page 5, which 
says, ‘‘ Officers serving on the Staff in the capacity of Brigadier- 
Generals, are to take rank and precedence from their commis- 
sions as Colonels in the Army, and not from the date of their 
appointments as Brigadier-Gem'rals.” It is plain, therefore, from 
this, that admitting Brigadier-Generals to be entitled by their com- 
missions as siicli to all the privilcg<‘s of tlieir rank, their rank is 
here determined to be that only which is given them by their com- 
missions as Colonels in the Army, and not as Brigadier-Generals, 
w'hich is a tcmjmrary appointment on the Staff, made confessedly 
in cases of emergency, and for particular services, and therefore not 
carrying along witli it any additional claims similar to those which 
belong to the regular promotion of Major-Generals, Licut.-Generals, 
and the higher departments of the General Staff of the Army. 

The rules for the distribution of prize arc fixed in the King’s 
seiwice ; but these have not always been adhered to in India; and 
on that ground it was that the Treasury-warrant, issued on occa- 
sion of the Deccan Prize, directed that Indian usage was also to be 
considered as entitled to cousideration by the Trustees. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that Indian usage cannot be adverted to as a pre- 
cedent in this case ; because, in the Mysore war of 1709, and the 
Mahratta war of 1803, there were no Brigadier-Generals cither 
appointed or employed. But it is contended, that the usage 
of the King’s army in Europe is clearly in favour of the claims set 
up ; as in the campaigns of the Netherlands, Egypt, and Spain, 
Brigadier-Generals, who were appointed on the spur of the occa- 
sion, shared with the Major-Generals employed in the same service 
and in the same cHjnpaign. If the instances were given, the argu- 
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mont drawn from these precedents would be very strong ; but with 
these wc have not been furnished. 

It is said also, that at Seringapatam, Generals Floyd and Stewart 
liad higher shares given them than other Major-Generals of the same 
rank with themselves ; and from this is inferred the acknowledge- 
ment of this one principle : that where one officer of a certain rank 
has a greater responsibility than another officer of the same rank, 
he is entitled to a larger shan* of booty. Wc can hardly conceive 
a more dangerous principle than this to be admitted into any army ; 
for as the degree of responsibility must be always difficult to define, 
it would open the door to the greatest abuses of favouritism in 
distribution, and be a source of endless jealousies and contentions. 
An officer’s rank can bo determined to the date of a day, without 
the possibility of cavil or disjnite. The shares belonging to that 
laiik can also be easily settled, either by reference to specific regu- 
lations or undoubted usage. Ilut “ responsibility ” is so indetcr- 
luinatc, that one Jirigadier with 2000 men, s(*nt to guard an impor- 
tant pass, may conceive a heavier load of responsibility to lie on his 
bead than on that of another IJrigadier-Geneial sent with 20,000 
men to besiege a fortress ; l)ecause more may depend on the result 
of certain duties under the charge of a mere handful of men than 
on larger operations under the ('xecution of thousands. It matters 
not, therefore, in questions of claim to prize, whether a Urigadicr- 
(leneral commanded 2000 men or 20,000 — whether he had to con- 
duct sieges or to guard ravines — wlu;tlier he never came into action 
at all, or whether he ahuie was the only man of his division that 
escaped. The rules of distribution are plain. A Commander-in- 
t'hief has a certain rank, and according to that rank, a certain 
number of shares ; a Hiigadier-Gemwal has also a certain rank, 
(which the ‘ King’s Regulations,’ already quoted, declare to be de- 
termined by tlie date of his commission as a Colonel in the Army, 
and not by that of his commission as a Brigadier,) and according 
to that mjA:, he also is entitled to a cei tain number of shares; 
hut this is without any reference to comparative rcs])on.sihility, a 
thing that cannot be measured, and which is ever varying, since it 
will sometimes happen that more responsibility rests on the head of 
a sentry at his post, and more mischief may arise from his neglect 
than from the destruction of a whole brigade, Brigadier-General 
und all : and wc know that in the Navy, the Admiral who sleeps 
quietly at Portsmouth, and has no responsibility whatever in many 
of the actions that arc fought, receives a much larger share than 
those who fight the battles, or on whose head the whole conduct 
of distant expeditions rests. 

Thus much for the claims of the Brigadier-Generals to share as 
IMajor-Gencrals, and for the reasons on which those claims arc 
founded ; reasons which, we confess, appear to us to weigh Init little 
ogainst the positive and known law which assigns to all officers 
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shares according to their rank^ and which makes the rank of Bri- 
gadier-Generals to he no more than that given them by their com- 
missions os Colonels in the Army, which is unaltered by their com- 
missions as Brigadiers. Their rightful share of prize would, there- 
fore be a step below, instead of a step above their Brigadiership ; 
and the ingenuity which could thus step over the intermediate 
stage, and advance a Colonel to share with a Major-General, de- 
serves to be admired accordingly. 

On the other point, the right of Political Agents to share gene- 
rally in the prize property taken by all the divisions, the following 
facts and arguments liavo been urged : That Sir John MalcMk 
was appointed by Lord Hastings, in May 1817, to act ns Political 
Agent to the Governor-General at the head-quartors of Sir Thomas 
Hislop ; in which appointment, however, he was called Colonel” 
Sir John Malcolm, that being the rank he then hold, though placed 
on the general staff of the Deccan army in his military capacity ; 
and that, in consequence of this political appointment at head-quar- 
ters, he belonged equally to all the divisions, and had a right to 
share in all their captures, wherever made, and however little ho 
might have had to do with the division engaged. The law or re- 
gulation upon this subject is not cited, but the following precedent 
is quoted : it is said, timt in the campaign of 1803, when Major- 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley was employed agamst the Mahrattas, 
Sir John Malcolm, then a Major in the Madras army, but having 
no military appointment in the force serving under General Wel- 
lesley, was appointed to act as Political Agent at his head-quarters. 
A doubt then arose it would seem, as to whether Political Agents 
(who arc as often, it must be remembered, civil servants as military 
ones) were really entitled to share prize money, and if so, in what 
rank. The Major-General, Sir Arthur Wellesley, on this occasion, 
referring to the precedent of Captain Sir John Kenuaway, who occu- 
pied a similar post as Political Agent at Seringapatam, under Lord 
Connvallis, recommended to the Supreme Government of India that 
Major John Malcolm should not only share as a mere Political 
Agent, but that his share should be that of a Colonel, or one step 
above his actual rank ; a recommendation that was confirmed by 
the Governor-General of the time, who admitted that Captain Sir 
John Kciinaway had drawn, on the occasion adverted to, a Lieute- 
nant‘ColoneVs share, and therefore Major John Malcolm was enti- 
tled to the spine. If the precedent was worth anything, it would 
have shown that a Captain taking the share of a rank two steps 
above him, a Major was fairly entitled to two steps advance also, 
and not merely to the one step next above him ; so that Sir John 
Malcolm was not treated fairly, or Sir John Kennaway was treated 
too well. But thus it is in the army, as well as elsewhere, that one 
had example becomes at length an authority, and is adopted as 
goorf law ; as if, because certain persons came to an unjust deci- 
sion on some former occasion, therefore, this unjust decision is for 
ever after to be adhered to. 
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We have iio^, however, given to the arguments on both sides our 
impartial attention ; and we must candidly confess, that, being un- 
biassed by interested or any other views to either the one side or 
the other, we think the parties opposing the claims of the Bri- 
gadier-General and Political Agent to have more reason on their 
side than those advocating them. It is not this, however, that will 
decide the question. To have the car of those wlm sit in judg- 
ment is wortli a tliousand reasons of the best kind that can bo 
produced : and although the same scenes do not occur here, that 
are said to be common in Asia, wIutc the most acceptable present 
will turn the balance, yet (he highest individuals in Kngland an* no 
more exempt from the operation of secretly influential causes timn 
the people of any other race or country ; as the history of every 
day’s experience of public men and public measures sufficiently 
establishes. 

But after all, the most painful part of this affair is to sec men, 
who have already more wealth than they can enjoy, worrying 
lliemsclvcs and their friends to death, with disputes about money, 
money, money — as if this were the only thing on earth worth con- 
tending for. That a man in the situation of Lord Hastings, whose 
pecuniary embarrassments have been and still are a source of 
continual mortification to him, should betray a little anxiety on a 
question, the issue of which might relieve him from a painful bur- 
then, would not have been to be wondered at : and yet, no such 
anxiety has been manifested by one who needed money most. That 
an individual also, who had been phindercd of all that an indus- 
trious life had enabled him to lay up for his children and his old 
age, should now and then betray impatience under his sufterings 
and privations, ought not to excite surprise. But that such men 
as Sir Thomas Hislop, Sir John Malcolm, and others, who have 
more than enough to make the remnants of their lives as happy as 
wealth at least can make them, should be in a continual fever of 
apprehension, lest they should not be able to jdaco their actual 
grasp on all that their imaginations already pictured as flowing into 
their coffers, presents a spectacle as humiliating as it is morti- 
fying to the pride of our nature. When will the contention be, 
who shall sacrifice the largest portion of their wealth, their la- 
bour, and their time, to give back to the inhabitants of India, 
in happiness and improvement, some poor return for the fortunes 
which they have drained from their very vitals — instead of who shall 
draw most from their already exhausted veins ? The Deccan booty 
and the Bhurtpoor treasure, the Poonah capture and the Burmese 
compensation, are talked of as coolly as though they were heaps of 
jewels accidentally found on the surface of the earth, without any 
claimant or owner, and without their seizure and abstraction causing 
pain to a single individual. Those who know any thing of Asiatic 
Governments (and of this the parties in question cannot pretend to 

ignorant) must know that every rupee found in the treasui y of 
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a Native prince has been wruiig from the labour of those who toil 
that their rulers may be enriched; they know that it has been ex- 
acted by a taxation which knows no limits but the capacity of the 
victim to pay. If they wont into any country even ns conquerors, 
and found the whole surface of the earth burnt up because the 
prince had diverted all the streams as well as the rains of heaven 
into an immense reservoir merely to water his own garden, and 
the people without siistenanco in their fields, though tjie prince’s 
garden was full of luxuriant fruits, they would, no doubt, 
outlets for this water to be dug, and send it forth over all the l^ . ' 
fertilize the soil, reserving only sufficient to make the 
portion as fertile as the rest. Now, when they enter a capital and 
find a large treasure amassed by the prince, and the whole country 
impoverished by the vastnoss of his hoards, the letting out of these, 
to be distributed again among the jicoplc from whom it had been 
plundered, would be like letting out the dammed-up water. Tt 
would occasion (he same fertility, and cipializc the general pros- 
perity, while sufficient might still he left for all the purposes for 
which the prince could rationally re(piire it. What, however, is the 
conduct of the conquering English, the most humane and enlightened 
invaders (if you will take their word for it) that the world ever saw ? 
It is this : they let out the water, becaiise it is of no use to them, as 
they cannot fill their purses with it, and they do not intend to pass 
their lives in the country themselves. But the silver and gold, 
which the prince has equally diverted from the enjoyment of his 
people, and at the expense of as much torture and sulfering as the 
mind can well conceive, these humane and enlightened English 
sieze upon and take away ; they are all unanimous about this : that 
it is a fair booty and ought to be carried off, however much they 
may afterwards quarrel about the proper portion due to each. If 
the prince was an unjust and unfeeling robber in plundering his 
subjects of all the fruits of their labour, and leaving them nothing 
to make existence supportable, (and on this plea we very often go 
to their assistance, on the pretence of relieving them from such 
horrible oppression,) what are the English, who, in their turn, also 
plunder him ; and instead of returning the treasure so amassed, to 
be divided among the poor and famished wretches from whom it was 
originally taken, carry it off to be divided among men who have 
already more than enough, to build fresh palaces and create new 
enjoyments for brigadier-generals, political agents, trustees, law- 
yers, et hoc genus omne ? The prince plundered his people by an- 
cient prescription and established usago, as well as by the right of 
the strongest. The English plunder both prince and people by the 
last alone. If he is just in what he does, on what possible pretence 
can we go to deprive him of his justly-acquired gains? If he is un- 
just, arc not those who divide among themselves the fruits of his 
injustice equally guilty ? It is really such a violation of all moral 
justice, that the mind shrinks from its contemplation, and wondeis 
how any degree of prejudice, engendered by education and habit, 
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could reconcile “ honoumhle men*' to such a mode of obtaining 
fame and fortune. 

Thefi? are, at this moment, no doubt, in England, ten thousand 
individuals who owe all their wealtli and their importance to India, 
and who, with the very few exceptions of merchants, practising phy- 
8iciaus,and lawyers, have dcrivedit solely from the revenues exacted 
iltorathe oppressed and over-taxed people of that unhappy country. 
It would be no exaggeration to suppose that the incomes enjoyed by 
these 10,000 individuals, estimating them at an average of only 

»lb/. a year each, amount to ten millions sterling. Now, if these in- 
>*i^dual8 would only impose ou themselves avoluutary income tax of 
10 per Cent., (the proportion in which the Natives of India have 
contributed toward the accumulation of tfietr fortunes being nearer 
90 per cent, of their labour and gains,) a fund of one million a year 
might be raised for the improvement of the country from whence 
they derive their all — to which they are indebted tor every thing 
they possess. This would he hut a slight return, were it even con- 
tinued through life. But it Avould he something if they would only 
make this voluntary sacrifice to Gratitude for one year. If but 
one million sterling were raised, the interest of that sum, in perpe- 
tuity, would furnish an able and intelligent hand of advocates for 
India in Parliament, would establish nu Association or Institution 
with branches in every town in the kingdom, and wo\il(l excite an 
interest in the fate of our Asiatic, subjects throughout every vil- 
lage in Great Britain, such as the country never yet saw, and such 
as no opposing power could long .successfully resist. 

If the contention were, who should pay to such a fund as this 
according to the rank of a Brigadier, and who according to that of a 
Major-General, we should applaud the generous ellbrt to ])a8s from 
the lower to the higher rank. But in such a contention as that to 
which it has been our painful duty to advert, there is nothing to 
endear the name of the living or embalm the memory of the dead — 
no one association that can rouse up agreeable or generous recol- 
lections — where all is heartless, selfish, uasympathising, and cold. 


STANZAS 

Written after reading the Fourth Canto of*’ Chifde Harold.’ 

Farewell ! but not for ever, say farewell, 

High-minded Pilgrim, Rome’s and Virtue’s friend ; 
Still, still, on fair Italia’s sorrows dwell, 

Her laurels rear, her bleeding fame defend : 

The Spartan’s epitaph is not for thee ; 

And Rome shall fall ! when Byiw's fame will blaze ’ 
Some soul congenial — if such e’er can be — 

In future ages shall adorn thy hays, 

As thou hast Tasso’s, with immortal lays. 
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Where are the “ Mca of Rome !” the j^rand of soul ! 

The intellectual masters of mankind ! 

Who bent a subject world to their control — 

Where, but within thine ardent kindred mind ? 

Beneath the vivid magic of thine eye, 

Egcria’s grot assumes celestial hues ; 

Beneath th’ ennobling influence of tliy sigh, 

LfOve, purest Love, its ancient form renews, 

And lives depicted by thy pensive muse. 

Venice, declining Venice, though decay 

Had sunk thy walls beneath the occan^s bed, 

Wort thou not named in one poetic lay, 

Save Harold’s — thou wert rescued from the dead ; 

His name would raise thee, flaming in his verse, 

Above the reach of envy or of time ; 

For ’twas his pride thy glories to rehearse, 

Thy ancient deeds and energies sublime. 

Thou wert the city of his heart,” the mistress of his rhyme. 

Oh ! mighty champion of the antique world ! 

Friend to the shades of heroes ! docs thine eye 

View, with a tear, the sacred relics hurl’d 
Around the plains of wither’d Italy ? 

The wild commixture of three thousand years ! 

Her statues, temples, arts, all mould’ring laid, 

Unto thy penetrating glance appears 

Less mournful than the human mind decay’d, 

Italia, lost Italia’s sons, in slavery’s garb array’d. 

Thy tuneful Ariosto’s, Petrarch’s shade, 

With all the spirits of the free and wise. 

Shall round thy laurel crown the wreath embraid. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he lies 

Say not Farewell, then, Poet of the Soul, 

Still mend the world with thy instructive page. 

Still let thy heaven-dictated numbers roll. 

The condensed mental vigour of an age ; 

All that the raptured soul can raise, or bleeding heart assuage. 

Sublimity’s enraptured Child ! farewell ! 

Lorn, tearful Bard ! impassion’d Muse, adieu ! 

The heart on Harold’s pilgrimage shall dwell, 

And crown his bust with wreaths of every hue : 

Immortal minstrel ! still the feeling heart 
Shall throb with rapture at thy chasten’d lay ; 

Shall linger o’er thy page, and sigh to part — 

Still, at the word Farewell, shall weeping say. 

Romantic Poet of the heart ! oh, deign with us to stay ! 

Binapore. E. J. 
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' THE OLDEN TIME.— No. I.— MILTON’S AREOPAOITICA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, August 19, 1820. 

I WAS surprised to observe, on looking back to your fifth 
volume, (p. 647,) that so many more months than I had designed 
had elapsed since the date of my promise, without any attempt 
towards the performance. Your pages have, indeed, been occupied 
by very modern subjects of no small interest ; while I have had 
engagements also connected with the time present. I will, how- 
ever, no longer delay to glance, as I proposed, at the time past. 
Nor can the undertaking be commenced more according to my own 
inclination, or more in unison with the libeial tendency of your 
work, than by noticing an edition of that justly-adjnircd produc- 
tion which furnished, with so much propriety, the first sentence to 
your first volume.* Seniliub. 

' Areopagitica: A Speech of Mr. John Milton, for the liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of England. First pub- 
lished in the year 1044. With a prefiicc by another hand. 

^ This is true Liberty, when free-born men, 

Having to advise the Public, may s})cak free, 

Which he who can and will, deserves high praise ; 

Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace ; — 

What can be justcr in a state than this ? 

Euripii). 

^ London : Printed for A. Millar, at Buchanan’s Head, over-against 
St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand, 1738.’ 

Before I describe what is peculiar to this edition, it is worthy 
of remark, that Milton has borrowed his highly appropriate motto 
from a passage in The Suppliants^ where the poet, to display the 
advantages of a democracy over a monarch’s domination, introau(jes 
a dialogue between Theseus and a Theban Herald. The latter 
having boasted of belonging to a city, ruled, like Indian cities 
under the discretion of Lcadcnhall-strect Directors, by one man 
only, not by multitudes, Theseus replies, concluding with Milton’s 
quotation ; 

“ — Where’er no laws exist that bind 
The whole community, and one man rules, 


* “ Though all the winds of doctrine wore let loose to play upon the earth, 
so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew her put 
to the worse in a fice and open encounter?”— Milton’s AncorAGiTicA. 

Orknlul Uerald, Vol. 11. i 
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Upon his arhitrai y will alone 
Depend the laws, and all their rights are lost, 
lint under written laws, the poor and rich 
An equal justice find ; and, if reproach'd, 

They of low station may with equal scorn 
Answer the taunting arrogance of wealth ; 

And an inferior, if his cause be just. 

Conquers the powerful. This too is a mark 
Of freedom, where the man who can propose 
Some wholesome counsel for the public weal, 

Is by the Herald called upon to speak. 

Then he who with a generous zeal accepts 
Such oft’er, gains renown ; but he who likes not 
His thoughts to utter, still continues mute. 

How can a city be administer’d 
With more equality V* 

I quote these lines from the Euripides of that accomplished 
scholar, Michael Wodhull, who, though born to the advantages of 
aristocratic fortune, was a unifonn and enlightened asserter of popu- 
lar l ights. Like Milton, he would translate such a passage cm 
amorc, as all will readily agree who had the advantage of knowing 
the author of the poem on * The Equality of Mankind.' I return 
to the title page. 

The Arcopagitica has, deservedly, passed through so^ many 
editions, as to be in the grateful recollection of all the liberal- 
minded, all 

Who know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain." 

f shall, on this occasion, decline to quote any part of that work, 
but would rather offer my best services to give a more extended 
circulation to the noble sentiments contained in the ‘ Preface, by 
another hand,’ which introduces this edition, published, with no 
small local propriety, where Buchanan appeared as the presiding 
genius. Tliat preface is now ascertained, on good authority, to have 
been written by the poet Thomson. The author of Liberty, which 
that monarchist, Samuel Johnson, says he “ tried to read," but 
‘‘ soon desisted and never tried again," is not yet, I apprehend, 
from the inattention of his biographers, or their want ot informa- 
tion, generally known as an excellent prose writer and an enlight- 
ened politician. 

It is peculiarly to be regretted that this republication of the 
‘ Areopagitica,’ by Thomson, was unknown to one, especially, of his 
biographers, who had not failed to do that justice to the free and 
manly sentiments, soon to be quoted from the Editor’s Preface, 
wldch he has done to another of his productions. It is the Earl of 
Auchan to whom I refer, who published, in 179'^) an ‘ Essay on the 
Life of Thomson.’ He deems it no wonder that when the brutal 
Johnson tried to read ‘ Liberty,’ when it first appeared, he soon de- 
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sisted.” Tho design and mciit of that poem he thus dcecribes 
(I)214): 

But the highest encomium of Thomson is to he given liim on 
account of his attachment to the cause of political and civil liberty. 
A free constitution of government, or, what I would beg leave to 
call, the autocracy of the people, is the panacea of moral diseases, 
and, after having been sought for in vain for ages, has been dis- 
covered in the bosom of Truth, on the right hand of Common Sense, 
and at the feet of Philosophy ; the Printing-Press has been the dis- 
pensary, and half the world liavc become voluntary patienta of this 
healing remedy. 

“ It is glorious for Thomson’s memory that he should have de- 
scribed the platfonn of a perfect government, as Milton described 
the platform of a perfect garden : the one in the midst of Gothic 
institutions of feudal origin, and the other in the midst of clipped 
yews and spouting lions.” 

It is the more surprising that Ijord Buchaii had not been aware 
of a piece so entirely to his taste as Thomson’s ‘ Preface,’ since 
there had been published, in 17^^0, by Aiehdeacon Blackbnrne, 

* Remarks on Johnson’s Life of Milton.’ To which is added,* Mil- 
ton’s Tractate of Education and Arcopagitica.’ To the ‘ Areopa- 
gitica ’ is prefixed the * Preface ’ by Mr. Thomson, to whom, it is 
also attributed in an enumeration of ** the dates of Milton’s prose 
works.” 

Mr. Holt White, a gentleman with whose liberal principles and 
literary accomplishments I have been long acquainted, and who is 
attached to the character of Milton, both as a poet and a ])olitician, 
published, in 1819, an edition of the ‘ Arcopagitica ; with Pre- 
fatory Hemarks, Copious Notes, and Excursive Illustrations.’ He 
has republished this * Preface ’ as written by Thomson, and con- 
finned his opinion by quoting tho following note, written in a copy 
of the * Arcopagitica,’ by that distinguished patriot, Thomas Hollis : 

“ This matchless * Speech,’ composed of noblest learning, wit, 
and argument, was republished, in 1738, with an excellent Preface, 
by Thomson, author of ‘ Liberty,’ a poem, and other works.” 

* Dr. Joseph Wartoii, in his edition of Pope’s works, says:— 
** The liberty of the Press was about this time (1738) thought 
to be in danger ; and Milton’s noble and nervous discourse on this 
subject, entitled * Areopagitica,’ was reprinted in an 8vo. pamphlet, 
with a Preface by Thomson, the poet.” 

To the Government of George II. had certainly been attributed, 
a few months before this republication of ‘ Arcopagitica,’ the pro- 
ject of a general censorship ; such, at least, that acute politician, 
Eord Chesterfield, considered as the intended result of the Lord 
Chamberlain's censorial authority to control the stage, conferred by 
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an Act passed in June 1737. This Act is still in force, and has 
been, on some oecasions, in vexatious exercise. 

In liis speech now before me, as preserved in ‘ The IIistoi7 and 
Proceedings of the House of Lords, ^ (17^2, v. 211,) Lord Chester- 
field having censured “ the Bill as a most arbitrary restraint on the 
liberty of the stage, “ the only place where courtiers, too polite to re- 
prove one another, can meet with any just reproof,” adds, “ I fear it 
tends towards a restraint on the liherty of the Press, which will be a 
long stride towards the destruction ol liberty itself.” He proceeds 
to declare that “ every unnecessary restraint on licentiousness is a 
fetter upon the legs, a shackle upon the hands of liberty. Licen- 
tiousness,” he adds, “ is the alloy of liberty ; an ebullition, an excre- 
scence, a speck upon the eye of the political body, which I can 
never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand, lest I destroy 
the body, lest I injiire tlic eye upon whicli it is apt to appear.” 

Lord Chesterfield was probably aware of some courtly designs, 
hapiiily rfustrated, which were never recorded in the public 
history of that period, for he thus sounds the alarm ; “ If 
we agree to the Bill now before us, wo must, perhaps next 
session, agree to n bill for preventing any play’s being printed with- 
out a licence. Then, satires will he wrote by way of novels, secret 
histories, dialogues, or under some such title ; and, therefore, we 
shall be told, what ! will you allow an infamous libel to bo printed 
and dispersed only because it does not bear the title of a play 'f 
Thus, my L(U’ds, from the precedent now before us, we shall be in- 
duced, nay we can find no reason, for refusing to lay the Press under 
a general licence, and then we may bid adieu to the liberties of , 
Hreat Britain.” 

In the ‘ Old Whig,’ No. 77 , (1730, ii., 224— 22G,) written about 
this period, there is also an allusion to the project of restraining 
the Press,” and the writer justly imjnires “ to whom must the care 
and oversight of it be committed?” “Shall we trust it with 
ecclesiastics ? What may then be expected ? Why, that every 
thing will he prohibited, right or wrong, that contradicts their 
favourite creeds, and ambitious thirst after power. Shall we 
trust it with politicians ? Yes ! if we think it advisable that all , 
books and writings should be suppressed, that do not suit the 
complexion of courts, and an iniquitous MaMavelian craft. The 
consequence therefore is plainly this, that if wc undertake to 
restrain the liberty of the press, as the w'orld is at present go- 
verned, wc must destroy it altogether. Either the press should 
be entirely restrained, or universally free ; mankind should be 
cither allowed to improve their knowledge in all points, so far 
as their faculties will reach, or be reduced and confined to a 
state of total stupidity and barbarism.” 

Retuniing to the jjrpfacc, from the subject of which I have in- 
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dml scarcely digressed, I find the author declarinf^ it lin]iTme1ble 
to produce bettor ai gumcnts,” than those proposed by “ the divine 
Milton,” in his “ admirable defence of the best of hiinmn rights, or 
to set them in a more convincing awakening light.” Thomson pro- 
ceeds to describe “ the absolute freedom of the press ” its “ the 
only preservative” against “ universal ignorance, darkness, and 
barbarity,” and consequently as “ the most dear and valuable of all 
the privileges that Government is designed to protect ; ” supposing 
it to be tlic end of Governoi-s and Government, to dilfnse, with a 
liberal unsparing equal hand, true rational happiness,” and not“ to 
make the bulk of mankind beasts of burden, tliat a few may wal- 
low in brutish pleasures.” After applauding the saying of Alfred, 
a truly good king of lilnglaiid,” that “ a people have lil)erty, 
when they arc free, as tlnmglit is free,” and that dcfmilioii of a 
state by Alcccuftj which Sir W. .hmos has immortalized in oiir lan- 
guage, the preface thus proceeds: “ What is it that distinguishes 
human society from a brutish herd, but the liourishing of the arts 
and sciences ; the free exercise of wit and reason ? Whnt can 
Government mean, intend, or produce, that is worthy of man, or 
beneficial to liim, as he is a rational creature, Ix’sidf's wisdom, 
knowledge, virtue, and science ? Is it merely, indeed, that we may 
eat, drink, sleep, sing, and dunce, with secuiily, that we clnmsc 
Governors, subject ourselves to their administration, and pay taxes ? 
Take away the arts, religion, knowledge, virtno, (all of which 
must flourish or sink together,) and, in the name of goodness, what 
is left to ns that is worth enjoying or protecting ? Yet take away 
the liberty of the press, and we are, all at once;, stript of the use 
of our noblest faculties : our souls themselves are imprisoned in a 
dark dungeon : we may breathe, but we cannot be said to live.” 

Referring to the barbarous anecdote of certain Scythian slaves ” 
who “ had tlieir eyes destroyed, tliat they might work the harder,” 
Thomson remarks, that to extinguish liiiman understanding, ami 
establish a kingdom of darkness, is just so far more barbarous 
tliaii even tliat monstrous cruelty, as the mind excels tlie body ; or 
as understanding and reason are superior to sense.” Wlien Rich- 
lieu in his ‘ Political Testament’ declares that “ a people possessing 
knowledge, sense, and reason, are as monstrous as a beast witli 
hundreds of eyes,” and wliieli “ will never bear its burthen peace- 
ably,” and tlieiice eomdiidos, tliat “ it is impossible to promote 
despotic power, while learning is encouraged and extended;” the 
author of the jireface commends this “ plain dealing and consistent 
politics.” He opposes it to the pretences of tliosc who “ talk of 
liberty and free government, public good and rational happiness, 
as requiring limitations on the press, and licences of books,” lan- 
guage “ as absurd as to speak of liberty in a dungeon, with chains 
on every limb. Hobbes loo,” he adds, “ was consistent with him- 
self, and advises those, who aim at absolute dominion, to destroy 
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all the aiiclcnt Greek and Latin authors ; because if those arc read, 
principles of liberty, and just sentiments of the dignity and rights 
of mankind must be imbibed ” 

I know not to what passage Thomson here refers, or in what 
part of his works Hobbes has, in direct terms, proposed this anti- 
eloffsical counsel. It is, however, by no means at variance with his 
recorded opinions. Thus, in his ‘ Elcmcnta Philosophica, De Ciye,^ 
at cap. xii. De emms intemis cimtatem dmolventihus, speaking 
of tyrannicide, he thus complains of the Greek and Roman anttr- 
chhtSi by whom it was not only allowed, but applauded : « Ab 
omnibus sophistis, Platons, Jr is fotelo, Cicerone, Seneca, PlutarctiSj 
eseterisque Graecae ot Roman* anarchi* fautoribus non modo^ lici- 
tum, acd ctiam maxima landc dignum cxistiinatum est.” Again, in 
his ‘ History of the Causes of the Civil War of England, from 1^0 
to 1660,’ he thus accounts for the opposition offered by the leading 
members of the Long Parliament to the arbitrary designs of Charles.: 
“ There were an exceeding great number of men of the better 
sort, that had been so educated, as that in their youth, having read 
the books written by famous men, of the ancient Grecian and Homan 
commonwealths, concerning their politic and great actiotis; in which 
books the pt 4 )ular government was extolled by that glorious name 
of liberty, and monarchy disgraced by the name of tyranny, they 
became thereby in love with their forms of government ; and out of 
these men were chosen the greatest part of the House of Commons ; 
or if they were not the greatest part, yet, by advantage of their 
eloquence, were always able to sway the rest.” 

Before I quit the subject of Hobbes, I cannot forbear to quote 
from bis autobiography entitled, “ Thom* Hobbes, Angli Malms- 
buriensis Philosophi vita,” (1681, p. 81,) the following passage, loo 
just and liberal for one who would not extend “ principles of liberty 
and just sentiments of the dignity and rights of mankind.” He 
says, as a ruling maxim in his commerce with the world, “ Fruatur 
quisque suo per me sensu licet; mild nee alienum philosophandi 
lihortatem, neque propriam proderc, animus est.” (Let every one 
enjoy his own opinion, I would neither restrain another man’s liberty 
of f»[dlosophising, nor surrender my own.) 

Thomson proceeds to express his regret “ that anything is ever 
published tending to confound men’s understanding, mislead their 
judgment, or deprave their morals.” Yet, he asks, “ can truth be 
better armed against error, than with the mighty blade of uncon- 
trolled reason ? I hate,” he adds, “ all calumny and defamation, 
as I hate the corruption of heart from which alone it can proceed ; 
and do, with the utmost zeal, detest those profaners of liberty, who, 
pretending to he friends to it, have recourse to such black diaboli- 
cal methods.” Against ‘‘ abusive overt-acts” he deems “ the laws 
a more than sufticient preservative;” and asks, “ because wicked 
things are published, must there be no publisliing?” The apolo- 
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gies for a censorship he thus exposes, at tlio conclusiou of the 

preface : 

« I know It is objected that there is a medium between an abso- 
lute liberty of the press, and an absolute suppression of it, which I 
admit ; but yet aver, the medium (by which either licensing or no- 
thing at all is meant) is far woi-se on all accounts than either ex- 
treme. For though we are indeed told, that licensers would servo 
us with wholesome goods, feed us with food convenient for us, and 
only prevent the distribution of poison ; sure such cant was never 
meant to'impose on any but those who are asleep, and cannot sec 
one inch before them. Let no true Briton, therefore, be deceived 
by such fallacious speeches, but consider the necessary consequences 
which must follow, and he will soon find that it is as tho flattering 
language of the strange woman (in tho ‘ Book of Proverbs') ‘ who, 
with her fair smooth tongue, beguilcth the simple, and leadeth them 
as an ox to the slaughter.' That plausible and deceitful language 
leadeth indeed into the chambers of darkness and death. 

“ What then is the noblest privilege that belongs to man f Is it 
not the free exercise of his understanding, the full use of all the 
means of advancing in virtue and knowledge ? And can know- 
ledge, virtue, or religion, be promoted, if the only means of pro- 
moting them are taken away ? For what arc the means of pro- 
moting them, but the liberty of writing and publishing, without 
running any nsk,but that of being refuted or ridiculed, where any- 
thing advanced chances to labour under the just imputation of false- 
hood or absurdity.” 

Thus, the Poet of the Seasons devoted his prose, as well as his 
verse, 

“ None but the noblest passions to inspire,” 
and what his friend, Lord Lyttlctoii, said of the purely moral poet, 
was also eminently due to the enlightened and liberal politician, 
that he had not written 

“ One line, which dying, he might wish to blot.” 


AUTUMN AND AGE. 

WiiAT though the winter s chilling blast 
Disrobe the gold autumnal scene. 

Yet gentle Spring returns at last 
With youthful grace and smile serene. 

And though we soon shall sink beneath 
Tho cold and blighting hand of time, 

There is a spring, whose verdant wreath 
Will blossom in a lovelier clime. 

A glorious spring that will not close, 

But bloom in cloudless realms above, 

Where weary pilgrims And repose 
Beneath their Maker’s smile of love. J . J. 
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THE CIMBRICAN MAID.* 

Sweet maid of Cimbrica, soft be thy sleep ! 

No wintry tempests across thy bead sweep ! 

For enough of the storm and the tempest blew round thec^ 
When in life and in loveliness blooming they found thee ; 
Best thou now, for they spared thee not then, loveliest one 1 
Rest thou now, for a tempest yet darker is done ! 

Sorrow’s wild gusts are o’er, 

Ne’er to assail thee more. 

Let every other to silence be won ! 

Pure as thine eyes, when uplifted to heaven, 

With their last beams, to ask if thy love were forgiven ; 
Bright as their glance on the field of the wave, 

When thy soft arms did seek thy loved sire to save, — 

Bo the dews that upon thy green pillow descend, 

For the tears of a hero oft with them shall blend : 

Taintless and precious tears. 

Such as fond memory wears, 

When o’er the tomb of the sainted she bends. 

Wliito and unsoil’d be the soft fleecy snows, 

That their covering spread o’er thy mound of repose , 

They cannot bo whiter, more pure than the breast 
Of the Cimbrican Maid, who bencatli tlicm doth rest , 

And when they melt in t!ic bright summer beams, • 

Warmer than all beside flow their soft streams, — 

So tliat heart’s feelings flow’d, 

Melting, when pity glow’d 
Into a love pure as heaven’s own gleams. 

Fare thee well ! Fare thee well ! Cimbrican Maid ! 

Would that thy minstrel beside thee were laid ! 

With the lovely, the pure, the blest she would sleep, 

And, haply, from all the bright eyes that there weep. 

One tear-drop may fall on her low, urnlcss grave — 

One flower to cherish, to waken, and wave 
On her cold, pulseless breast, 

From each conflict at rest. 

Nor Denmark’s, nor feeling’s, nor suffering’s slave ! 


From the ‘ WdiiUcier ot Scandinavia,’ \oI li, p. 311. 
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historical sketch of the rise and prooress of the 

BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 


No. IX. 

The Nuwaub of the Carnatic aad the EngHsli rulers at tl\e 
Madras Presidency had each in their pecuniaiy difficulties already 
frequently cast an eye on the treasures of the King of Tanjore ; 
for, not accurately considering his circumstances, they always per- 
sisted in hclicving him a wcaltiiy prince. He had been included 
as an ally of the English in the treaty concluded with Hyder Ali 
in 1709 ; but as this honour was conferred upon him merely to 
prevent his being regarded ns the ally of Hyder, for whom he was 
suspected of entertaining a treacherous preference, there seemed 
to be no reason why the Nuwaub und the ('ompany should not 
extort from him os much money as possible. Their claim was 
founded on the protection they hud all’ordcd the liajah, in com- 
mon with all the Zemindars of the Carnatic, during the late 
war ; and this was strenthened by the fact that the llnjah had 
actually presented, to the former Nnwaiib, the sum of eighty or a 
hundred lacs of rupees at a time. The Court of Directors com- 
manded the Presidency, therefore, to further the designs of the 
Nuwaub to the utmost of their power ; but at the same time to take 
good care that whatever sums should he obtained, were conveyed 
to the coffers of the Company in liquidation of the Nuwauh’s debts, 
* As the Rajah of Tanjore, who prayed for some abatement, or at 
least delay, in the demands of the Nuwauh, Inpl been included in 
their treaty with Hyder Ali, the Presidency feared that any attempt 
to enforce their demands with arms would involve them in a new 
war with that prince, for which they possessed not sufficient trea- 
sure, Under these circumstances, the Select Committee determined 
to slight the advice of the Directors, and abstain from violence. 

In the month of February 1771? news reached the Presidency 
that the Rajah was about to march against the Marawar chief of 
Sanputty ; and as the Madras Government regarded this as an in- 
fringement of the treaty subsisting between the Nuwaub and the 
Rajah, they immediately wrote to induce the latter to abandon his 
design. He maintained, however, that the district belonged to him, 
and that moreover the Nuwaub had formerly acknowledged this, 
and only requested him to delay the recovery of it until after the 
expedition against Madura. He therefore peisisted in his intention. 
As soon as his answer was known, the Nuwauh, aud Sir John 
Lindsay, (the King’s Plenipotentiary,) most earnestly urged the 
Presidency immediulely to commence hostilities against him ; 
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but many motives restrained them. In the hrst place their fundn 
were scanty, and they at the same time apprehended an attack 
from the Nizam, and from the Mahrattas, The Nuwaub, they 
suspected, was actuated by mere ambition ; but as it was to be 
feared that the representations of Sir John Lindsay would prejudice 
them in England, if they remained inactive, they made some show of 
warlike preparation, but secretly determined that nothing but 
absolute necessity should force them into war. 

In the meanwhile they investigated the pretended rights of the 
Rajah on the Marawar district, and found tliat in fact he had no 
other than that by which they themselves enjoyed their pre-eminence 
in the country — the right of the strongest. From various con- 
siderations, the Presidency at length came to the conclusion that 
an expedition against the King of Tanjorc was advisable, and 
made known their readiness to undertake it; but the Nuwaub now 
betrayed an unaccountable reluctance, and feigned great appre- 
hension of the Mahrattas. The harvest, however, being now over, 
and the principal portion of the grain laid up in the different ports, 
little fear could be entertained of a Mahratta army, which would 
find much difficulty to subsist itself in the country. Still, as the 
Nuwaub evinced no inclination for war, they were content to desist, 
and attempted what could be effected by negociation. But notliing 
was effected this way, and war ensued. Before entering on it, 
each party endeavoured, in case of conquest, to secure the country 
of Tanjorc to itself ; but at last the Presidency consented that the 
Nawaub should obtain possession of it, on paying to the Company 
ten lacs of pagodas. Matters being thus settled, the army marclnul 
towards Tanjorc in September 1771) and encamped before it ; but 
the Jlajah soon lost courage, and not only agreed to pay his arrears 
of tribute to the Nuwaub, and relinquish his claim on the Marawars, 
but likewise to defray the expenses of the expedition which had 
been undertaken against him. This arrangement he entered into 
with Omdut ul Omrah, the Nuwaub’s son, who was at the head of 
the expedition ; but when the terms were communicated to the 
Presidency they were not approved. It seemed to the Madras 
Government, that nothing short of the surrender of the fort at dis- 
cretion, should have satisfied the Omrah ; and they directed that 
the fort of Vellum, which had been taken during the expedition, 
should not be evacuted until further instructions. They antici- 
pated that the Rajah would be unable to be punctual in fulfilling 
ids engagements ; which actually happened ; and this being pro- 
nounced a breach of treaty, he was required to make his peace 
with the Company, by giving up the fortress of Vellum, and the 
districts of Coiladdy and Elangad, and he complied. 

Tlie affair of Tanjorc was not yet concluded, when the Nuwaub 
applied for the Company's forces to subdue the two Marawar 
Polygars. The Governor and Council, although they confessed, in 
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their letter to the Directors that they considered the war unjust, 
addin)5 that justice and good policy are not often related, made no 
scruple to render the Nuwaub the assistance ho rcquii*ed, though 
tlicy deferred commencing hostilities until after the rains. The 
.army, accompanied as ou the previous occasion by Omdut ul Onirah, 
t])e Nuwaub’s son, marched from Trichinopoly in May 1772 ; and 
on the 28th of the same month arrived before Rammadaporam, the 
capital of the greater Marawar, A very few days put them in 
possession of this fort ; and before the end of the next montli, they 
had reduced the two districts, killed one of the Polygars through 
criminal negligence after they had concluded a peace with him, 
and made the other, a minor twelve years old, j>risoner. Having 
reduced the chiefs, they proceeded to exercise the most arbitrary 
authority over the people, and provoked them to take up arms ; 
and the means hy wliieli they were attempted to be subdued, were 
distinguished by nefarious cruelty. 

Encouraged l»y these successes, the Nuwaub now meditated the 
entire reduction of Tanjorc, and, although the Madras Hovern- 
iiient confessed that the lUjuh had done nothing to justify an 
attack upon his country, they engaged to second the desires of 
the Nuwaub, from a conviction that it ^vas dangerous to permit a 
man so deeply injured as the Rajah had been, to lemaiii in secure 
possession of a sovereignty in the heart of the province. On his 
part, the Nuwaub was to defray the whole expenses of the war, 
and i)ay the (Company for 10,000 sepoys, instead of 7000. It was 
resolved that peace should nowon no account be concluded with the 
Rajah, uidcss it were found impossible to vanquish him ; and the 
Nuwaub agreed to purchase of the army the plunder of Tanjorc, 
should the place he taken ]>y storm. These preliminaries settled, 
the army began its march from Trichinopoly in the begianinu of 
August 1773. ^ 

When the allies arrived before the city, the Rajah despatched a 
letter to the English commander, exculpating himself from the 
ehargos laid against him by the Nuwaub, and entreating to he still 
honoured with the Company's protection. He forgot or dissembled 
Hie fact, that the Cojn])any never protocted any one unless with the 
design of plundering him at a convenient opportunity; and that its 
•sei v.aut.s eared little whether he was guilty or innocent, piovided it 
could be proved that he was weak. His letter, therefore, was dis- 
regarded, and tlic operations of the siege were can-ied on with the 
greatest vigour. Having, about the middle of September, effected 
considerable breach in the walls, it was expected that an assault 
jvoiild be attempted the next morning at day-break ; but the I5ng- 
hsh remained in (heir camp till the heat of the day became intense, 
»md the garrison had chielly retired to repose, when they advaijcaal 
‘’dently to the assault and easily carried the place ; and the Rajah 
3ud his family lell into their hands. He was forthwith dethroned 
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and imprisoned ; and the Dutch, who had purchased from him tlio 
sea-port town of Nagoro, were informed, that he had never any 
right to alienate the dependencies of liis superior, the Nuwaub, and 
that, therefore, they must restore the town to its lawful sovereign. 
As an army advanced to explain this doctrine of feudal tenure, the 
Dutch were not in a condition to argue the matter, and retired. 
The Nuwaub agreed, however, to reiinbursc the Dutch the money 
they had advanced to the Rajah, on condition that they would con- 
sent to return the lands and jewels they had obtained of that 
prince. 

When the news of these events arrived in England, in March 
1774 , the Directors made no remarks upon them, hut, preserving 
an unbroken silence for nearly a whole year, proceeded, in the spring 
of 177*^> lo elect a new Governor of Madras. The (Joiirt of Direc- 
tors declared for Mr. Runibold ; hut a ('ourt of Proprietors imme- 
diately afterwards reveised their decision, and chose Lord Pigoi. 
This nobleman, a former Governor of Madras, had rcturiK'd to 
England in 1703, but was now aTld)itious of again visiting the East, 
in the hope, it is said, of rivalling the reputation of Clive. 

As soon as Lord PigoPs party gained the ascendancy at the East 
India House, the proceedings of the Madras Government weie 
vehemently condemned by the Com]mny’s Couits. The dethrone- 
ment of the King of Tanj^ue was the annihilntion of Pigot’s own 
acts, which, in 1702, had hy treaty given him seeuiity for his 
throne. Independently, therefor<*, of any love of justice, which, 
though a (kuupanys Governor, he may be supposed to have fell, 
ho had other causesof resent nieni against the enemies of the llajali, 
and burned with impatience for the opportunity of displaying his 
anger. Under the intlucnce, as it appears, of this lujbleman, tlic 
Court of Directors now coiideiuued the conduct and })oliey of theii 
servants at Madras, and, to account for having formerly bestowed 
praise upon the same nets, accused them of having transmitted 
home ambiguous and imperfect despatches. At tlie same time a 
series of regulations was framed for the guidance of their couduet . 
they were directed, first, to provide for the security of the King of 
Taijjorc and his family, and under eertniu conditions to restore him 
to his dominions; and, secondly, when the atlairs of Tanjoie should 
be comjdetely settled, to form a committee of five members of 
couiieil, to make an iurpiiry into the state of the Northern Circais, 
and to let on leases the lauds of those provinces. They likewise 
regulated the maimer in Avhich the Nuwaub should thenceforward 
hold the jaghirc lands which he rented of the Company. 

Lord Pigot rc-ciitered upon his office as Governor of Fort St 
Geoige ill December 1775. According to the orders of the Direr- 
tors, he was to proceed immediately with tlic restoration of the 
Rajah to his dominions ; but it was agreed that these orders bhoiild 
previously be made known to the Nuwaub in the least offeiibive 
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manlier posssiblo. Tliis pi inco arejued consifitontly onongli against 
the wavering policy of the Company, and cxliil»itcd many reasons 
why it would be for ilic advantage of the Knglish that lie should 
retain possession of Tanjorc ; but, as the injunctions of the Direc- 
tors were peremiitory, he might have spared his reasoning : the 
3Iadras Government would not depart in the least from the direc- 
tions of their superiors. Before they fully disclosed the nature of 
tlieir instructions, however, they dexterously availed themselves of 
his offer to admit an English garrison into Tanjorc ; and, when this 
point was gained, they let him see how inevitably all the rest 
must follow. 

Lord Pigot, accompanied by two members of Council, repaired, 
in April 177b) to Tanjore, to restore the Rajah to power ; and on 
the mil of that month Ids restoration was pioclaimed. This being 
cllccted, the Rajah, at the instigation of the President, requested 
(yoinpauy’s troops for the protection of the whole country ; and as- 
signed for their maintenance four lacs of pagodas a year. For his 
conduct in this alfair Lord Pigot obtained an unanimous vote of 
approbation from the Council on his letnrn to Madras ; but causes 
of hatred and dissension soon arose. 

Mr. Paul Benfiold, one of the (’ompany s civil servants, and a 
favouriti* agent of the Nuwanb, pietended to have assignments to 
a vast amount on the reveiiuesof Tanjoie, as well as on the present 
croji, for money lent to individuals. As, however, his salary was 
trilling, it was suspected, and justly, that he was nothing more than 
an instrument of the Nil waub, who thus aimed at defrauding the 
Conijiany and the Rajah, The minute details of this tiansaction 
would be neither instructive nor amusing; it will be suOicient to 
observe, that, although the whole Council must have pm’ceived the 
vile nature of the business, a majority of them took advantage of it 
to vent the rage they had long harboured against their President. 
This same majority defeated the attempt of Lord Pigot to establish 
a factory at Tanjore ; and, when he afterwards proposed that Mr. 
Russel should be appointed Resident at that jilace, they, at first, 
consented, but immediately after selected Colonel Stuart as a per- 
son better suited to their views. The contest between the Council 
and the Governor thus hegun, nothing seemed capable of long re- 
straining either party within the bounds of moderation : the Go- 
vernor contended that the Council was not competent to perform 
acts of Government without his concurrence, and as he was deter- 
mined to withhold this, the majority appeared to be under the ne- 
cessity of submitting. But they maintained their ground, and 
came to the resolution that the President’s concurrence was not 
necessary. The dispute now assumed a more serious character ; 
Tiord Pigot charged two members of Council with having been 
guilty of an attempt to subvert the authority of Government, and 
h> introduce anarchy. These two members being thus incapacitated 
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by this charge from voting in tlie Council, Lord Pigot possessed a 
majority ; but his opponents, far from submitting to his authority, 
published a protest, and had it conveyed to all the civil and" mili- 
tary officers of the Presidency. Upon this, Lord Pigot ordered Sir 
Robert Fletcher, the commanding officer, to be arrested, and tried 
by a court martial. The other party proceeded to equal violence. 
Declaring themselves the legal Council, they appointed Colonel 
Stuart (Sir R. Fletcher being ill) to the command of the aimy, 
and directed him to arrest the person of the President ; which lie 
did as he was proceeding with his Lordship in his own carriage to 
sup at his house. It is suspected that both parties were actuated 
on tliis occasion by motives which neither ever ventured to dis- 
close ; and posterity must be content to infer, from their mutual 
accusations, that both were base and odious. 

Ill England, notwithstanding a strong party in the Direction 
which defended the conduct of the rebellious Council, these trans- 
actions excited universal indignation. Very different opinions were 
entertained of the actors in these scenes in the India House and in 
Parliament ; but the result was, that, by the inffuence of the 
Ministers, Lord Pigot was directed to be restored to his office, and 
immediately thereafter to deliver over the Government to his suc- 
cessor, and return to England. The opposition members of Coun- 
cil were recalled, and the military officers engaged in the transac- 
tions ordered to be tried by courts’ martial. The new Governor 
was Sir Thomas Rumbold ; John Whitehill second in Council ; and 
the commander of the forces was Sir Hector Munro. But, before 
these regulations reached India, Lord Pigot died, after a conffne- 
ment of eight months ; four of his opponents, the refractory mem- 
bers of Council, who had returned to England, were prosecuted at 
law at the instance of Admiral Pigot, and, being found guilty of a 
misdemeanour, were fined a thousand pounds each. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold entered upon office in Febniary I778 : 
and in the following month represented in Council the necessity of 
suspending the Committee of Circuit, which had been appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Northern Circars. He suggested that 
whatever information was needed, could be obtained frorti the Ze- 
mindars, who might be ordered to repair to the seat of Govern- 
ment, where the schedule of rent might also be settled. To this 
the Council agreed. It was in vain that the Zemindai's represented 
that this course of proceeding would ruin them ; that they were 
far too poor to undertake long and expensive journeys ; and that 
their absence would create infinite confusion and disorder in the 
country. The Governor and Council were deaf to these remon- 
strances, and adhered to their original intention. 

The new Governor, a man of more activity than principle, soon 
distinguished himself by his arbitrary and tyrannical conduct to- 
wards the Zemindars, and more particularly towards Vizeram 
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llaZjRajali of Vizinagarani. Hie conduct to this prince, an effeminate 
but peaceful man, and apparently uh honeet slave of the Company^ 
was marked by more cruelty and injustice than was altogether 
agreeable to bis honourable mastem, who sharply reprehended him 
in their letters. But, in addition to tyrannical practices, several 
members of the Madras Government were found guilty of bribery 
and corruption ; and moreover the private secretary of the President 
was discovered to be deeply implicated. Nay, the Goveraor him- 
self was accused of having appropriated to himself the revenue of 
the Company, or, at least, of having acquired immense riches by 
unlawful means. It was in fact proved that he had tmnsmitted 
vast sums to Europe, after entering upon office, and no satisfactory 
account of the manner of obtaining them was ever given. 

About this period the attention of the Presidency was drawn ac- 
cidentally upon the Guntoor Circar. This district bad formerly 
been granted in jaghire to Bazalut Jung, the brother of the Nizam, 
who was to hold it merely during the Nizam’s pleasure. In 1774? 
the Governor received information that Bazalut Jung entertained 
in his service a body of French troops, under the command of Ge- 
neral Lally. This appeared to the Presidency a matter of the ut- 
most importance ; and they immediately put all the engines of their 
policy to work to effect the removal of the French. Their niachin- 
ations were attended on this occasion with complete success, and 
ended in inducing Bazalut Jung to throw himself under the pro- 
tection of the English ; and, at the same time, a Resident was ap- 
pointed at the Court of the Nizam, to watch over his movements, 
and pry into his policy. It seems, however, not to have occurred 
to the Madras Government that, by dislodging the French from the 
Guntoor Circar, they might possibly produce a result which they 
would regard as still more dangerous ; but this happened ; for no 
sooner were M. Lally and his follower's dismissed by Bazalut Jung, 
than they were received into the service of the Nizam, This Prince 
saw with uneasiness an English army under the authority of his 
brother, whose ambitious temper he dreaded ; and would not allow 
that apprehension of Hyder Ali, the cause assigned for desiring it, 
was by any means a sufficient reason. But if he was offended at 
this transaction, what must have been bis resentment when Mr. Hol- 
land, the British Resident at his Court, proposed the remission of 
the pesheush, (tax or tribute,) which the Company had agreed by 
treaty to pay into his Trcasui-y for the Northern Circars ! He in- 
formed the Resident, that as the English seemed determined to 
infringe the treaty, he must refer the settlement of their differences 
to the sword. 

By order of his government, Mr. Holland transmitted an account of 
the actual state of affairs to the Supreme Council of Calcutta ; which, 
after mature deliberation, condemned the conduct of the Madras 
Government and having written a pacificatory letter to the Nizam, 
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communicated tlicir scnUmonts to tlio Pieaidont and Council. These, 
conscious, as it would seem, of the impropriety of their proceedings, 
replied witli angry recrimination, pointing out in the policy of the 
Uengal Presidency deviations from rectitude as glaring as those 
which they themselves had been guilty of. Both were guilty — and 
each acted justly in condemning the other. But the wickedness of 
the Bengal Government was no justification of the injustice of that 
of Madras. The latter had been guilty, in the present instance, 
of various acts of a rcprensiblc nature ; and, among other things, 
had taken the Guntoor Circar on lease from Bazalut Jung, and 
transferred it, on a lease of ten years, to the Nuwaub of Arcot, 
whose mode of government was highly displeasing to the Directors 
at Ivome. But the Madras Government were soon cut short in their 
career: in 1781, the Court of Directors, after expressing the se- 
verest censure on the principal acts of their administration, dis- 
missed from the (company’s service. Sir Thomas Uiimbold, presi- 
dent, and two members of council ; two other members were 
deprived of their seat ; and Sir Hector Munro, the commander of 
the forces, was likewise most vehemently censured. 


SUNRISE IN WINTER. 

Sham, we mount yon shivering liill, 
Where the thin mists linger still. 

And mark the hag. Night, creep away 
Through the valleys cold and grey ; 
While her shadowy form beside, 
Darkness veil’d, and Silence, glide ; 
A?id, in cloudy dimness dress’d, 

I'V'ars that make the soul their ncsl ; 
Dangers, horrors, panics dread, 

Things that o’er her empire spread, 
While their mystic influence 
Fiery-inantlcd stais dispense ! 

But now, o’er yonder eastern height 
Comes struggling up the feeble light ; 
Showing, through each slender rent 
In the cloud-piled firmament. 

Like the pale lamp’s broken ray 
That doth from (Jothic abbey stray. 
And now along the curtain'd sky 
Th’ eternal sun is borne on high ; 

But, like a dreaming God, he throws 
A doubtful splendour from his brows, 
And nods upon his car ; while Day 
Along the dim world wends her way, 
^Seeing less beauty on her path, 

Than Night, in golden summer, hath ! 


Bion. 
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EXAMINATION OP THE DEFENCE PUT FORTH RY THE 
MISSIONARIES OF SERAMPORE. 

A VERY angry letter has lately been addressed to the Editor of 
this work by one of the Seramporc Missionaries, in reply to some re- 
marks contained in an article that appeared in onr Number for 
June 1825, On the Incffieacy of the Means now in use for the 
Propagation of Christianity in India/’ This affords ns an opportu- 
nity of clearing up a part of the subject which was before only 
slightly noticed. The letter presents itself in the form of a pam- 
phlet printed in this country, and entitled a “ Second Edition,” 
implying, we presume, that this is a rcpritit from an original pub- 
lished in India, and is dated the 30th of January last. It is also 
prefaced with a long introduction, entitled “ Reply of the Serain- 
porc Missionaries, to the Attack made on them in No. III. of 
the * Oriental Magazine,’” which is dated November 26, 1824, or 
about a year earlier. But it may be well to premise that the original 
publication, which formed the main ground-woik of what has since 
been wi'ittcn, both here and in India, as to the merits and success 
of the Seramporc establishment, was a ‘ Letter of the Reverend 
William Adam, of Calcutta,’ dated the 21th of December 1823. 
As this was published under the eyes of the Missionaries, (as well as 
subsequently both in England and America,) without its accuracy, 
in any material point, being ever called in question, its authority 
was necessarily considered of the highest kind. To detract some- 
what from its weight, the Missionaries now reproach Mr. Adam with 
having embraced the doctrines of Unitarianism ; but as his work 
has been reviewed by a clergyman of a different denomination, 
namely, the head of the Preshyterian church at Calcutta, who has 
strongly confirmed Mr. Adam’s views, they cannot be supposed to 
arise from any improper bias on the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
opinions expressed in this work were founded on a careful perusal 
of both these publications ; nothing being advanced which was not 
fully borne out by the statements of these two Reverend Gentle- 
men circulated on the spot where the facts were best known. As 
the Missionaries, though at hand to refute and contradict them, if^ 
they erred, had remained for many months in silent acquiescence, we 
certainly fcltourselvcs justified in placing considerable reliance on the 
general accuracy of statements so strongly authenticated. Nor arc 
we yet aware that this confidence was at all misplaced. But if it 
shall appear that we were thus led into an error, the blame must 
fall upon the Missionaries themselves, who neglected so long to 
vindicate their character as men and Christians ; not upon us, whose 
duty it was, as public writers, to give whatever additional publicity 
might be in our power to facts whi6h, in India, were, apparently, 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 10. K 
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admitted to be uiiquestioimble, and which, if true, seemed to prove 
that the funds contributed by the benevolence of Christendom to 
enlighten the heathen had fallen into hands very unfit to be intrusted 
with so sacred a deposit. 

As the ‘ Letter’ opens with a charge of inconsistency against the 
Editor of this work fi)r publishing anything in censure of persons of 
whom he had formcnly spoken in terms of respect, when conductor 
of a journal in ('alcutta, we shall begin by explaining that this 
change of sylc is easily accounted for by tlio remarkable chang(i 
which has since taken place in the character assumed by the Seram- 
pore establishment. Instead of their reproving us for our change 
of opinion, we have a right to ask them what excuse they can offer 
to the public for having so long assumed a character whicli did not 
belong to them. For it will apjmar in the sequel, that after about 
twenty years of professed self-devotion to the cause of God and 
non-realization of “ a single cowrie” for themselves, during which 
period, at least sixty thousand pounds sterling had passed into their 
hands, from the benevolence of the Christian world, they|then inform 
the parent society that they are not at all amenable to its supci - 
intendence or control, as to their management of the property pro- 
fessedly held in trust for that society ; but that they arc account- 
able to God oidy for their actions ! They are now the Trustees of 
Heaven, and renounce all earthly authority I This new light was 
communicated to the Society at home in the year 1817, but did 
not, however, illuminate the public in general till six years later, 
when this declaration of independence was published and review(‘d 
in the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ apparently very much to the discom- 
fiture of the Missionaries ; for they accuse the Reviewer of a very 
heinous violation of delicacy, in publishing and commenting on 
what they call a private Letter.” Rut w(i rather apprehend that 
the concealment of tlie fact by themselves for so long a period will 
be considered us something worse — a violation of camb^iir to the 
Christian world. They seem 1o throw the blame of this conceal- 
ment on the Society in England, saying “ they considered them- 
selves bound in honour to withhold it from public notice till they 
received permission from those to whom it was addressed, which 
permission was never given.” We are not informed, however, that 
it was ever asked ; but they state that they gave the Society per- 
mission to publish not the ‘ Letter,’ no, but only two ideas that were 
contained in it.” 

What these “ two ideas ” were we know not ; but can easily con- 
ceive, that if published, and sent, like two rays of light, to wander 
through the world alone, they would be more likely to mislead than 
enlighten the public. Since this, however, was the extent of their 
permission, and the Society withheld even this scanty portion of 
light from the public, with what justice can they now impute blame 
to u3 for not possessing or receiving from it more full information ? 
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Is a public writer not to express his opinion on the affairs of public 
bodies, who choose to wrap their concerns in mystery, until he ob- 
tain possession of that truth which they purposely withhold ? But 
it is an old stratagem of Missionary controversy to shift thed uty of 
giving information from one to another. Lieut. White, in his ‘ Consi- 
derations on Bengal,* which were published in Fjngland^ having esti- 
mated the number of converts made by the Missionaries at about two 
hundred, they reproached him with not having applied to them at Se- 
rainpore for more correct information, as they would, they said, have 
produced the Registers actually published by his friends the Mis- 
sionaries ! Soon after this, as the Rev. William Adam, of Calcutta, 
was publishing a work there on the same subject, he took their ad- 
vice, and applied to them for their proHered information, but was 
informed that they had no Registers, not even a copy of them. They 
were now to be sought for in England ! In like manner, we arc now 
told, first, that there is no doubt the Committee in England will, 
long since, have published the facts in defence of the Missionaries 
abroad. But these facts have never reached us ; so wc arc again 
told, Apply to me (i. e., wc presume, undertake a voyage to Sc- 
ramporc !) and I will afford you the fullest information.’* Wc re- 
ply, let it be given at once to the public of India, there to prove 
that this offer is not the old thread-bare stratagem. To this we 
shall only add, that information apj)cars by no means more accessible 
in England than before, as w’C had some difficulty in obtaining even 
a copy of the pamphlet which is the subject of this article ; it being 
intended, apparently, to be intrusted only to the hands of friends 
who were not so liable to scrutinize its statements ; ns even the 
publisher, when applied to, could not supply us with a single 
copy. 

It will be very easy to show, from this pamphlet itself, that wc 
have not been the fii st to change our opinion of the Missionaries ; 
and that, since the above decla ration of their independence was 
discovered, others have censured tlieir conduct in still stronger 
terms. In reply to the ‘ Calcutta Reviewer,* they ask — 

“ What then does tho Reviewer intend l)y saying that they snow an expen- 
diture of all tho 22,00(M. remitted to them by the Baptist Society at home, as 
eontributions from tin? (;hristian public for the spread of tho Gospel, to escape 
fi;om the claim of the Society ? He must either mean to insinuate, that the en- 
tries on the .side of disbursements are false, or his words an* without moaning ! 

• . . . To the veracity of these accounts, the character of the Serampore Mis- 
Monaries is pledged ; and unless the Reviewer be prepared to bring forward 
a distinct proof of /raMrf in any specific entry or entries, tho charge of em- 
bezzlement brought against the Seramporc Missionaries must be considered 
as altogether gratuitous.” 

Though the work iu which this serious charge originated fthc 
' Oriental Magazine *) has .since more than doubled the period of its 
t'xistenccjthe 6th and 8th Numbers, printed in Calcutta, bcing’already 
in our possession, we have not yet drscovered in it any recantation 
or acknowledgment of error ; nor doe.s it aj^tear that the Mission- 
K 2 
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aries liavo insCitutod any ac<ion in tlic Siipieiuc Conit at Calcutta 
to recover dairiages of the Reverend Proprietor, or aflord him an 
opportunity of proving ]»is statement. As that, or the Indian 
public, seems the fittest forum for discussing such serious charges, 
we are not a little surprised to find the Serainpore Brethren avoid- 
ing the scrutiny of that tribunal, where all the facts arc within 
reach, and raising a loud outcry in England against us, who never 
accused them of “ fraud” and “ embez/leinent.” They insinuate, 
however, that we did, merely, it would appear, to have a pretence for 
thus traversing the case to England, by which they secure the ad- 
vantage of having a jury immeasurably less (pialified to judge, from 
the want of local knowledge and personal experience ; secondly, the 
evidence is so far off that such representations as they choose to 
'make are pretty safe from any close scrutiny or cross-examination. 

Thislegal finesse (forsuch we rnustconsider it) of traversing, is the 
more remarkable, as the original accuser had devoted to them an ar- 
ticle of nearly fifty pages, a very considerable portion of which is a 
direct attack on their conduct as tiustces or managers of the funds 
collected for the spread of the CJospel ; whereas the article in this 
work consisted only of a single sheet, and the greater part of it was 
directed to much higher objects than their pecuniary affairs, which 
are introduced inadvertently only in one ortwo])ages. These we shall 
quote, in order to slunv that they contain no cliarge of “ fraud” oi 

ombe'/zlement,” (in the usual sense of that term,) the chaige 
which, as above seen, they confess to have been made against 
them in India ; altlnmgh they do contain a distinct charge of having 
miserably misapplied these funds, and usurj)ed a control over them 
to which they are not justly entitled, and, at all events, incompetent 
to exercise. In that article, after ex])ressing our conviction that 
those* engaged in the work (d converting the Heathen, neglected to 
]mrsue natural or rational means of accomplishing their object, 
because, apparently impressed with the belief that they were as- 
sisted by Divine agency, we added : 

“ Tlml the* Serainpore Mi>sionaries \vlio have laken so dislinyuishfd apart 
in the woik of pro^elylisin, trcir ofl(‘H led away, at least to some decree, by 
vain delnsions of this kind abundantly trUknt from a Memoir of theirs 
before us, ^iaU’d They were then makioif numeioiis versions of the 

Scriptures in the Oriental laii«iia|i?es, am] <lisiinetlv assume, in speaking on 
the subject, that Heaven itself exhorted ami eneouraped them to proceed la 
this work by numerous special acts i f favour. I'ake llie following instances, 
all oceurring within a few pages. Speaking of the Persian version, they say ■ 
‘ Providence has been pleased, in a singular manner, to provide for this ver- 
sion, by prepaiing a person for the woik peculiaily qualified, — Nathaniel 
Sabat, a native of Arabia, a desce ndant of Mohammed, and once his devoted 
follower.’ In the same page, speaking of the (’hinese version, they say : ‘ hi 
no language has the care of Prov idence over the translation of the Divine Word 
more eminently appeared than in this. Ho effectual, indeed, ha.s it (the cair 
of Providence !) been, that this version, which once appeared to present al- 
most insuperable difficulties, is now brought into a course,’ &v. &c. Two 
pages furtWr on ; ‘ Providence has also given us an opportunity of enteiinif 
on another work of this nature. It has pleased the God of Mercy to open a 
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door for us hito the Burmmi empire/ &c. About two |iftges further : ‘ Soon 
after our settling at Scrainpore, the providence of God brought us the very 
artist who had worked with Wilkins,’ &c. &c. Such language, if not to bo 
accounted for in the manner wk huvc attempted, must be the product either of 
folly, fanaticism, or knavery. The writer speaks of Providence with Iho same 
familiarity he would of a brother Missionary ; and seems, in one case, to for- 
get entirely what he is speaking about; expressing himself as if he believed 
that the care of Providence might sometimes bo ittfjfeclual ; or Omni|)4donee 
ilselfhardly adequate to surmount the difllculties of their tremendous labours !*’ 

Tho conimcutary made on this passage, in the ‘ Reply’ of the 
Scramporc Missionaries, is so strikingly illustrative of the cha- 
racter of the writer, that we must give the exordium of his letter 
to the Editor of this work entire; 

“Sir, — The attack on the characters of Dr. Carey, Dr. Marshman, and my- 
self, which appeared in the number o( your ‘ Oriental Herald’ for Juno IH25, 
can scurcely lie jierused without soino little surprise. When the terms of 
respect in which you alluded to my cidleagucs, while you were the lOditor of 
a paper in Calculta, arc compared with the vituperalive character of the essay 
ill your ‘ Herald,’ the change of tone appeals .somewhat rmnarkable. Those 
whom you formerly held up to public commendation, you have now' accused 
of having pursm'd the work of translating the Sacied Scripluies for the sake 
of personal emolument — of having realized handsome fortunes l>y deluding the 
public — of having secured to themselves tin* sole managemeiil and control of 
the coiisidciable landed and movealde pioperfy rialized, as yon say, from 
public subset iptlons — of having sei/asl on the donations of llw' Christian 
world for Converting the Hindoos, and appropriating them to llieir piivale use. 
You have, in one parugra|)h, proceeded so far as to associate the term 
“ knavery” with their names. What motives eoiild have led you to attack 
three unotfendiiig individuals Iknow not, nor will I attempt to divine.” 

As the writer of the ahovehas not had the candour to quote one 
of the passages of this work, in which he professes to find such 
vituperation and personality, he imposes uj)un us the necessity of 
showing how far liis statements can he relied on. And we must 
observe, that if his facts and figures” hi* not more eorreet, than 
liis re presentation of our rennirks, the defence of tho Serampore 
Missionaries rests on a sandy foundation. In the above extract, in 
order to create an impression that he had some grounds for accus- 
ing us of a virulent and “ vituperative” personal attack upon himself 
and his reverend colleagues, he broadly affirms that we liad asso- 
ciated the term knavery with theix- names. So far, however, is 
this from being the case, that the name of Mr. John Clark Marsh- 
nian, who makes this assertion, or of any member of his family, 
was never once mentioned in this work ; while the only member 
of their body so brought before the public, was the Rev. Dr. 
Carey, and that because we had occasion to speak of him in terms 
of commendation, as “ the most learned and respected of the 
Serampore brethren.” (‘ Orient. Her.’ vol. v. p. 590.) Perhaps, 
therefore, it is the meed of praise so justly bestowed on that truly 
worthy, as well as learned and pious man, which has stung with 
envy the ruling family of Scramporc, whose names were passed by 
with inglorious silence. Unless it is this which has roused their 
wrath, it docs not appear why they should appropriate to tliem- 
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selves the censure bestowed upon the language of the pamphlet 
which provoked the foregoing criticism. For our readers will have 
observed, that the term ‘‘ knavery*^ was not associated with their 
names, but with what too much resembled the language of folly, 
fanaticism or hypoensy, proceed from whence it might. At the 
same tihie we expressly stated, that instead of fixing upon it such 
a harsh interpretation, as others might have done, we had endea- 
voured to account for it otherwise ; as the product of that religi- 
ous enthusiasm which often takes possession of those who conceive 
themselves to be acting under a divine commission to accomplish 
the behests of Providence. 

For this liberal, chantablc, and Christian interpretation of lan- 
guage so reprehensible, we are accused of associating vituperative 
expressions with the names of persons never named at all. We 
shall now, therefore, go farther than we then did, by saying, that 
from the style of that Memoir, no doubt exists on our minds, that 
it is the composition of the Rev. Joshua Marshman, so well known 
in India for his liberal introduction of the agency of Providence 
into all his works. As he is at present in this country, we shall 
be happy to hear that he is able to give a more satisfactoiy 
reason than we have done, for the use of such presumptuous, if 
not profane figures of speech, of which there are many more 
examples connected with this subject, whicli we forbear at present 
to mention. In the same strain, Mr. John Clark Marshman goes 
on to say — “ It was not generous of you to throw the suspicion of 
knavery upon the conduct of my colleagues, &c., and to attempt 
to ‘ bring their grey heirs with infamy to the grave’ — to endeavour 
to destroy the posthumous reputation of my deceased friend, the 
late Mr. Ward.” Such language as this appears to us little short 
of raving, if it be not artfully employed by way of creating a man 
of straw, in order to show the prowess of the writer in knocking 
him down again. ‘‘ Fraud,” ‘‘ embezzlement,” “ infamy,” ‘‘ kna- 
very,” — “ destroying the charjictcr of the living,” and “ raking up 
even the ashes of the dead” ! Having conjured up this horrid 
picture in his imagination, he attributes it to us. But the fact is, 
that we never mentioned Mr. Ward, nor arc we conscious of having 
alluded to him in the most distant manner, or of ever having for a 
moment harboured such an intention ! So much for his posthumous 
reputation of this holy man, ‘‘ who.se righteous soul never breathed 
a sentiment that was not consonant with the strictest integrity.” 
Again, our charge against the Missionaries was neither that of 
fraud, embezzlement, felony, murder, nor high treason ! but that, 
in the administration and outlay of funds raised by the benevolent 
for enlightening mankind, they had done little or no good to the 
world, while they had themselves realized handsome fortunes, 
which they spent as they thought proper; and that even that pait 
of the property which the liberality of the public had enabled them 
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to accuninlato niid set apart avowedly for religious purposes, was 
now placed on a footing which nlTorded no proper security for its 
ijot being, at some future period, diverted to other objects ; since 
that they had erected themselves into irresponsible managers, 
who were to elect their own successors, who were to he, like them- 
selves, accountable to no one whatever for their actions. The sura 
total of our remarks ou the subject was the following extract ; on 
which we shall only observe, that in using the word “ realized,” we 
did not conceive it to mean “ embezzled” in Missionary language, 
but intended it to signify “ acquired” by the regular gains of the 
Missionary trade : — 

“ In so far as Ihcir own personal inliTcsts were conccincd, the result proves 
to have been good; since they have realized handsome fortunes, although, 
when they were sent out to India by tlu> ilaplist Society, it was, we believe, 
with all the honours of apostolic poverty — ‘without either purse or scrip.’ 
The character and means of this Soch ly supported them in tlieir hund>lo 
outset, and laid the foundation of all their after success. Wc understand that 
in the days of their prosperity and affluence, they have thrown off the authority 
of that body under whoso banners they took the field ; and, by this able 
stroke of generalship, they Irave secured exclusively to tliemselves and their 
families the solo management and control of the very considerable landed and 
moveable property they have realized. Wo slate this, because; it is fit that 
persons in every pari of tlie world, who have conlid>uU'<l so liberally to- 
wards the encourageiiient of the work of conversion, should know that their 
donations have gone into the hands of a few private individuals, who now 
reject all superinlotulcnce or control over their cemduct by any public body of 
men, and may, consequently, whenever they please, eonvett Iho large funds 
collected for pious piir|)oses, into a lemjde of Mammon, or any other deity 
they or their heirs, (some of them attorneys,) successors, or assignees, may 
choose to wor.ship. Much, we hear, has already been expended to purchase 
sliare.s in business, atid defray the expenses of foreign travels for the r»‘pre- 
sentatives of these ‘ pious men,’ who will ultimately, no doubt, apply all the 
rest in a similar way. Wc should be far from censuring sucli an application 
of money fairly earned; but we must ever eondemn the nififiees, of whatever 
kind they were, which succeeded in placing a religious establishment on a 
fooling of tliis kind, on which no religious establishment eviT stood, in ns far 
as we kiKxw, from the creation of llie world, to uny bi iieficiiil purpose.” 

Before wc adduce the grounds of this statement, (every part of 
which is founded on what had been publicly stated long pre- 
viously in Bengal, and remained unrefuted,) let us advert to the 
nature of the relation wliich such Missionary establishments as that 
of Serampore, bear to the parent society at home. A right un- 
derstanding on this point is essential to a just solution of the qtics- 
tiou that has been so much discussed in BengaJ, as to the conduct 
of that establishment and its quarrels with the Baptist Society in 
England. When the East India Company sent out its agents to 
establish a commerce in Asia, a violent propensity was soon dis- 
played by its servants to trade and acquire property on their own 
account ; an abuse which (like the fabled revolt of the several 
mcmbei-s against the belly) threatened, if not effectually checked, 
the very existence of the association to which they belonged ; the 
servants, while pursuing their schemes of individual aggrandize- 
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meni, being sure tn neglect the interests of the main body. Such 
an example should not be thrown away on societies establishing 
branches in distant parts for whatever purpose, the human instru- 
ments they must employ having all the same liability to be led 
astray from the path of duty by human failings. It irtay be a 
hardship on the agents of a mercantile body, to be prevented from 
trading on their own account ; yet, as they must submit to it for the 
common good, is it a greater hardship on religious men, who devote 
themselves to the service of religion, to tic up their hands from the 
temptation of serving two masters — God and Mammon 1 To illus- 
trate this more fully, let us suppose a case which may readily 
occur: One or two individuals in very humble stations in this coun- 
try — a shoemaker, perhaps, or a ploughman, are inspired with an 
ardent zeal to be employed in converting the heathen. They 
apply to some powerful religious body, through whose influence, 
after being in some degree qualified and prepared by study, they 
obtain permission to proceed to India, and the means of conveying 
themselves out and settling there. Constant remittances arc sent 
out to support and encourage them in their labours, and the cha- 
racter and credit of the Society is used to raise contributions for 
the same object in every part of the world. These individuals 
profess all the while the utmost humility and self-denial, to seek 
nothing f(»r themselves, but to hold all they possess for the sake 
of the cause in which they arc embarked, and in trust for the 
Society which sent them into the vineyard to labour. But if we find 
that, after a number of years, these humble Missionaries have, not- 
withstanding, acquired considerable private property, or at least have 
all the external symptoms of it, arc living in luxury and splendour, 
keep open house at home, and have some of their members engaged 
in foreign travels, their sons educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
their daughters at the fashionable establishments of Bath, while 
they disdain all superintendence or control over their actions, or 
over the j)roporty they have accumulated, avowedly for pious pur- 
poses, and hold professedly in trust for the parent Society; shall we 
not be allowed at least to say that the public expectation has been 
disappointed— that the cause of religion has been perverted to that 
of personal aggrandizement — that its apostles have dniiik of that 
fountain whose stream “ volge tatto in ghiaccio il primo ardore”? 

It does appear fully admitted that the Baptist Mission Society 
in sending out Missionaries to Bengal, acted on the principle that 
the latter should be considered as their agents, amenable to their 
advice and control in the eflbits made for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. liven if no express contract existed, the circumstances 
under which the connection commenced, would seem in justice to 
establish such an obligation of obediejice. When the original 
members ol th'cir body were sent out lo Bengal, twenty or thirty 
yeais ago, was it not through the influence of the Baptist Mission 
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Society that they obtained the permission of the Company to settle in 
its territories ? The means of that Society enabled them to convey 
themselves thither, and commence their operations, which were 
afterwards promoted by the liberal contributions raised and for- 
warded to them by these their powerful and active patrons in 
Europe. The character, credit, and contributions of the parent 
Society having established them firmly in Bengal, and enabled them 
to form numerous connections in various parts of the country, in a 
word, conferred on them whatever power they possessed of doing 
good or mischief ; can it be denied that these agents or proteges 
were under a moral obligation to be amenable in wielding that 
power to the control of those from whom they derived it ? 

This power consisted in the direction of their own talents as 
preachers or teachers, as well ns in the n]»plication of the property 
realized by their own exertions, or the donalions of the Christian 
world towards the cause in which they were embarked ; since, but 
for the Baptist Mission Society, tliese talents might never have 
been available to the world; but for i(s name and influence that pro- 
perty could not have been accumulalod. Without its inspiring aid 
the Missionaries had never possessed their gift (d‘ tongues — their 
power of executing and circulating translations of Scriptures ; nor, 
in fact, of realizing funds to he applied to this or any otlier pur- 
pose ; and if, according to their own principle, (whieh the Mis- 
sionaries advance only to pervert it,) those who onginatc proptu’ty 
ought to control it ; here the control over their joint accumulations 
(beyond what was necessary for their support) clearly belonged 
to the Baptist Mission Society. 

That this was the original understanding of all parties is placed 
beyond a doubt by a form of agreement” entered into by the 
Scramporc Brethren shortly afler they established themselves at 
that station, by which they heeame bound one to another to 

devote the proceeds of their individual labour, in whatever capa- 
city they might aiise, to the ciunmoii cause; engaging not even to 
lay by a single cowrie for tlieir ehildreii. ”* This pledge of self- 
denial gained them, we arc told, a very high n'piitation, both in 
India and England, for zeal and disinteiestedness ; and it is fair to 
assume, that this was a main source of the wealth which subse- 
quently flowed in upon them from public benevolence. In the same 
spirit, having, between 1800 and 1805, purchased landed property 
tp the value of nearly 4000/. for the erection of their Missionary 
establishment at Scramporc, they state, in the title deeds of the in- 
dentures, that these premises were purchased by them “ in trust 
for the Baptist Mission Society, instituted for the propagation of 
the Gospel among the heathen.” These properties were purchased, 
partly with their own, partly with borrowed money, and partly with 


* ' Oricntdl Magazine,’ Calcutta, Sept. lB2t. p. 79. 
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the funds of the Society, which they afterwards repaid. But, 
having purchased other landed property, nine years afterwards, foi 
which, Jiaving now become greater capitalists, they paid their own 
money dowii’^ — the titles make no reference to its being in trust. 

Not having seen the entire copies of the original documents con- 
cerning the Seramporc establishment, we aie necessitated to have 
recourse to the secondary authority, the ‘ Calcutta Magazine,^ which 
states, that the change from being a property in trust for the So- 
ciety at home, to a property in fee simple for themselves, seems to 
have been communicated to the hitter, in 1817, for the first time. 
The trustees then tell the Society for which they held property in 
trust, that to claim any control over it, or its managers, would be a 
most glarijig injustice. Because, in the first place, a communion of 
goods, or a union with a common stock was impracticable, and must 
produce divisions, or perhaps separation. But this argument would 
strike at the root of all social co-operation, which can, however, 
easily be maintained by observing the infallible rule of subjecting 
every individual to the will of the majority. Secondly, because they 
could not live at the mercy of tlie Society which might expel them 
from their homes. Yet tliousands of their countrymen in India, not 
self-devoted to the cause of God, have their fortunes placed at the 
mercy of their superiors in this country ; men not surely more just, 
humane, or conscientious than the members oj’ the Baptist Mission 
Associatioji. Again, the Missionaries argue, that they had them- 
selves originated the property, and contribution gives a right to 
control. But the Society replies. We also and the ('hristian public 
have largely contributed ; besides which, you have devoted yourself, 
and the fruits of your labours, to the cause of God. True, the 
Missionaries rejoin, but — 

“ What, tlien, beloved brethren, ore you Ood ? or lus vicegerents on earth, 
that you claim what is hhi It is God’s ; but in whose hands is the applica-, 
lion of it to his cause? We prc‘«unie in our own, as nc alone are accounta- 
ble to God for its due application.” 

Such is the stylo of pious and logical argumentation employed by 
the Seramporc Brethren in order to vindicate their right of retain- 
ing in their own bands the disposal of the loaves and fishes. But it 
is again urged on them, You have placed all at the disposal of the 
Society's Committee.” They reply, “ Never, beloved bretliren, 
never a single farthing ! Wc have contributed to the cause and 
the Mission in India all we arc able, as they have done ; yea, a far 
greater sum than has been sent from England, but at the disposal 
of the Committee in England we never placed a farthing.” There 
being evidently here a mistake about the meaning of terms, the 
question then arises, what the Missionaries meant by calling them- 
selves trustees ? The ‘ Calcutta Reviewer ' gives the following ex- 
planation: 

” Tn their recently erected premises, comprising llie College of Seramporc. 
they styl(‘ themselves, ” Trustees and Proprietors,” a mixture of character 
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which we could not well comprehend, till a friend informed us thal, having? 
asked an explanation, the Missionaries said, ‘ they were trustees for God.’ 
If, as they say, they are Heaven’s trustees in theSerainpore College, what do 
they mean by adding ‘ Proprietors ’ ? Do they allege that Heaven is also a 
joint-proprietor with them, and that they take the trust only in part.” 

After what has been stated, it will, wc think, be admitted, even 
by the warmest friends of the Missionaries, first, That they used 
the word, or rather assumed the character of trustees in a very 
equivocal manner, as it misled their brethren at home for no less a 
period than seventeen years 1 That large sums of money were re- 
mitted to them by the latter, during that time, under the supposi- 
tion that they were acting only as their agents, witlioiit any view of 
realizing an independent property on their own account ! That the 
Indian public, in like manner, contributed largely under the same 
erroneous notion ; believing that these Missionaries were men whose 
labours were wholly devoted to the cause of Christianity, and act- 
ing under the superintendence of the Haptist Society at home ! As 
a proof of this, we need only adduce the ‘ (Jalcutth. Review ^ of Sep- 
tember 1824, the Editor of which states, that, up to tlmt period, ho, 
and probably most of his readers, had all along imagined that the 
Scrampore establishment was part and parcel of the Baptist Mis- 
sion Society in England ! thal, then, for the first time, the good 
people of Calcutta, were to have their eyes opened to the fact that 
the Missionaries disclaim all connection with the parent Society, — 
deny their right to interfere in any matters of the Scrampore Mis- 
sion, and refuse to receive among them the brethren who were sent 
out by the Society in England ! 

After this memorable discovery, “ let us come to the figures,” 
(as Mr. John Clark Marshman says,) and sec how much has been 
contributed by the public to the Scrampore eslahlishinent during 
the previous twenty-four years of delusion ; and here we must ob- 
serve, that this candid writer has shoAvn his usual dexterity in ex- 
hibiting only one half of the account — the sums expended by the 
Soramporc Missionaries, drawn up in formidable array, U) the 
amount of 58,613/. ; but the sums remm/ are left scattered about, 
like an anuy of Burmese lurking in the jungle, so that their num- 
bers cannot be estimated till they are brought forward to the charge. 
Here they are : 

Contributions sent from England, from 1801 to 1816, for 
the support of Mi.ssioiiarics in India, p. 7 J;’82,000 0 0 


Ditto raised in India for the insi ruction of Indigent Chris- 
tians since 1810 (111,536 S, H.), p. II, 11,153 0 0 

Ditto for Native .Schools (56,693 S. R.), p. 1 1 5,669 0 0 

Ditto for Scrampore College, (18,000 S.R.), p. It 1,800 0 0 

Ditto in England for ditto, by the late Mr. Ward, p. 12. .. 2,800 0 0 

Ditto in America for ditto, by ditto, (10,000 dollars,) p. 12, 

say 2,000 0 0 

hegacy from Wm. Grant in 1807, p. 32 2,000 0 0 

Ditto from Mrs. Hryant in 1818, p. 32 550 0 0 


rariied over, 


4*-17,972 0 0 
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Brought over, ^47,979 0 0 

Ditto from a pupil of Dr. Marshinan in 1820, p. 12 000 0 0 

Hum received from Europe for printing the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, between 1815 and 1822, p. 21 17,140 0 0 

Ditto to repair loss of printing-office by fire in 1812 7,000 0 0 

Ditto from Baptist Society in 1825, p. 32 1,000 0 o 

Ditto from Tract Society, p. 32. * 100 0 Q 


Total Receipt acknowledged by the Scrampore Missionaries ef'73,812 0 0 
Expenditure shown by Mr. John Clark Marshinan 58,613 0 0 


Balance remaining in the hands of the Missionaries d£’15,199 0 0 


This is something like tlic mode in which this gentleman ought 
to have stated the account, which shows a balance somewhat larger 
than the 15/. I5s.7d., which he modestly admits. As to the accuracy 
of the above, we leave others who possess more intimate knowledge 
of the Missionaries’ concerns to pronounce ; but we have carefully 
extracted the items from their own statement. Though there may 
be many other large donations with which we arc unacquainted, 
these arc sufficient to show that a very considerable sum of money 
has passed into their hands, for the application of which they arc 
rcaiiousiblc. 

Now the question is, having entered upon this trust under a so- 
lemn pledge of devoting themselves and tlicir labours wholly to the 
cause of God, and denonneing, as we arc assured, curses on the 
head of any one of (heir number who should ever think of acquiring 
‘‘u cowrie” for himself or Ids children ; had these men a right to realize 
private property, not to say fortunes, in the management of those 
funds confided io them for the benetit of mankind? Had they a 
right to alter secretly and imperceptibly the nature of their social 
union, without warning (he public (liat tlie constitution of tlieii 
body, which had acquired its confidence and liboialily, was at an 
end ? Were they acting fairly and candidly towards the Parent 
Society in renouncing its superintendence even over tlie property 
they professed to have held in trust for it ? 

The Missionaries treat the matter as if it were a mere qur tioii 
between themselves and the Baptist Mission Society ; but we regaid 
tlic subject in a very different light. Taking it for granted that the 
Baptist Mission* Society in England may have become perfectly rp- 
couciled to the conduct of their brethren abroad, as the latter assert; 
or that, seeing they had not the power of controlling them, they were 
disposed now to wink at their aberrations, the public has also a 
right to be satisfied. The Parent Society themselves stand in the 
situation of Tnistecs to the public for the ample funds committed 
to their charge for pious and benevolent purposes ; and they could 
not be justified in transferring these funds into the hands of others, 
i>ver whose malversations they had no real control ; while the pub- 
lic were led to believe otherwise by the specious professions of the 
ifoi-disant Bcll*dcjiyuig Trustees ! What does it avail the latter 
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lo state, that an uiulorstaiuliiig existed between them and Mr. Pal- 
lor, the former Secretary of tlic Society, who wi’ote, they say, in 
1813, (officially or otherwise is stated,) ‘‘ We have never con- 
sidered ourselves in any oilier light than as co-workers with you** 
What docs he mean by “ co-workers ” ? Might not Lord Amherst, 
Sir Thomas Munro, and Mr. Elphinstonc be called “ co-workers ” 
with the Court of Directors, in fleecing the Natives of India ? Yet, 
should Mr. Secretary Dart, or even the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, use that barbarous plirase in addressing these gentlemen, 
could they, by the aid of Missionary logic, a few years hence, erect 
themselves into irresponsible despots, appealing to the term “ co- 
workers ” as the cliarter of their independence ? The Court of 
Directors would consider this a “ co-working” with a vengeance, 

Mr. Marshman lays it down as one of the first principles of 
human obligation, that support alone can originate control;” 
perhaps an improvement upon the old text of his senior brethren 
that “ control originates wholly in contribution.” Taking it either 
way, it will hardly be denied by tlie Missionaries that the support 
or ‘‘contribution” originated with Ihe Baptist Mission Society ; 
which alone laid the foundation of their present lofty pretensions. 
The right of control therefore began with their first outset, and it 
remains for them to show how or when they could justly escape 
from it. They say they have received no support, from that or any 
other society since their settlement at Serampore in 1790. But it 
is admitted, that they did receive support during the six or seven 
years which preceded 1799, Dr. (Jarey and Mr. Thomas having 
arrived in Bengal in 1799 ; nor is it insinuated that the Society 
ever offered to withdraw its support, which, on this principle, might 
have been one mode of losing its control. But it was tin* Mission- 
aries themselves, it appears, who declined receiving pay. In a few 
years they began to think that in the wealthy region of Bengal 
they could employ their time and talents more profitahly than in 
preaching the Gospel for 3G0/. a year, which was all the Baptist 
Society it seems could then afford. As the planting of indigo was 
a more gainful occupation than that of sowing the Word, they re- 
nounced the petty pay and prospects of Missionaries for those of 
traders ; and this abandonment of the cause is now brought for- 
ward to justify the renouncement of the Society’s control. 

They cannot allege that the Society was cither unwilling or 
unable to support them ; as their own accounts show, that frdm 
about this period to 1816, the Society remitted to them no less 
than 22,000/. sterling, and sent out and supported nine or ten 
additional Missionaries. 

The pretence therefore, that the Society could not suj>p,ort the 
first four families, and that they therefore became traders, appears 
a very lame excuse, if not an unjust and ungrateful attack on that 
powerful and liberal body, which raised them fi’om nothing, sent 
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them forth into the world, guaranteeing them an income of 360/. 
per annum, we presume from Europe alone, besides what they miglit 
obtain from the piety and benevolence of the Christian public 
abroad, in support of the same cause, whicli would probably raise 
it to double that sum. In point of fact, the contributions of the 
Baptist Society seem never to have relaxed, but rather to have 
risen in geometrical progression ; and, if “ support originates con- 
trol,” the Missionaries have yet to show that their patrons in 
Europe were ever guilty of any dereliction of duty, any cruel aban- 
donment of their proteges, by which their right of superiiiteudeiice 
over them could be justly forfeited. 

Mr. Mai*shinan asserts that, “ on tlie diftcontinuance of support, 
control ceases.” But he has not told us that the Baptist Society 
ever witlidrcw tlieir support, on the contrary, that their Mission- 
aries renounced it for more lucrative employ. He again adds, 
that In a free state it is repugnant to law and reason that any 
association of men should exercise control over those whom they 
do not support.” To refute such puerilities as these is a mere 
waste of words. Does the writer not know that the Scotch church 
exercise control over their Presbyterian follow labourers in Cal- 
cutta, to whom they do not, and never did contribute a single 
farthing? And the same may be said of the Indian Members of 
the Church of England. Nay, the controlling party, so far from 
being the givers, may even be the receivers of support from the 
parties controlled. Does he imagine that the Leadenhall-strect 
Associ.ation send out twenty millions annually to support their 
establishment in India ; or, docs he not know that it is their agents 
abroad that support the Directors at home \ Hence, according to 
Missionary ideas of right, a collector of the customs in Calcutta 
should (by ^Mhe fust principles of human obligation ”) control 
the Court of Directors, nay, even the President of the Board of 
Control himself ! 

But in both cases, as the support proceeded originally from the 
bodies in England, the right of control remains, according to 
law and justice, witli those who opened those sources of wealth 
which their agents would now assume a right to employ according 
to their own will and pleasure. 

Now, leaving the question of their right to convert their profes- 
sion of Missionaries into a means of realizing independent fortunes, let 
us attend to the mode of accomplishing this object. There are only 
two conceivable modes : the profits of trade, or the profits of their 
Missionary labours, in which they were aided by the public ; for 
instance, the profit arising from the disbursement of from sixty to 
one hundred thousand pounds, committed to them by the public fur 
the moral and spiritual improvement of the Natives of India. They 
assert vehemently that they did not embezzle this money : wc never 
said they did ; that is not the question. But did they realize no 
profit from its management ? This is a plain query, which it (lid 
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not surely require forty-seven papjes to answer ; and leave un- 
answered after all ! If they gained nothing directly, did the re- 
putation of being the depositaries, or clianncl of such a stream of 
wealth, gain them no additional credit with their bankers; and 
thus enable them to trade, with superior advantages, on a more 
extensive scale ? Supposing then, their direct profits to have 
arisen, not from this, but from occupations foreign to the objects of 
their Mission, this must still have been eminently subservient to 
their success. Besides which we certaiidy regard the profits of 
such secular employ, as far less honourable of the two, because 
indicating an abandonment of the cause for lucre. But it seems, 
these jdous followers of the apostles, who were to have neither 
purse nor scrip, think it more Iiou(mral)lc to acquire riches by 
commerce than to imitate the exanij)le of Him who was rich, 
but for our sakes made himself i)oor.'' These once humble 
Missionaries disdain to accept a moderate pay, like their fellow 
labourers in the vineyard, and vying now in luxury and splen- 
dour with the rulers of the land,* they treat with scorn and con- 
tempt the idea of receiving any thing from the contributions of 
the Christian public for promoting what they ercwliile called the 
cause of God ! Such is the haughty strain in which tliey now 
address the public, a style which the far-travelled Mr. John Clark 
Marshman could hardly have learnt from the triple-crowned Poten- 
tate of Rome : 

“ I have never (says he) touched a farthing of public subscriptions, and T 
hope I never shall, iven m a rcmuneralion for actual Udmur. You well 
know that 1 would spurn such an idt*a with scorn ! I really have no need to 
put my hand into the |)iihlic purse ; and the most unpleasant part of your per- 
ional attack on me is, that you should impeach at tlm same lime both my judgment 
and my honesty, and suspect me of eoinniitting a bieaeh ol trust from which the 
veriest fool woifld have refrained.” 

If Mr. Marshman would rather he considered a rogue than fool, 
his taste may he gratified by our stating that we certainly never 
imagined him or his colleagues so cgregiously shallow as to put 
their hands directly into the public jmrse, when, at the distance of 
ten thousand miles from the donors, its contents could be so easily 
transferred imperceptibly, in the more creditable shape of profits or 
remuneration for labour performed. This is a position which our 
Missionary advocate will not meet, but he finds it convenient to 
assume that he is replying to a charge of fraud or embez/dement ; 
which assumption being quite gratuitous, his reply is consequently 
altogether irrelevant. Mr. Ricardo is not accused of embczzle- 
nient for having realized a profit of C4,000/. out of the loan raised 
lo promote the cause of the Greeks ; and if the Missionaries of 
Serampore have realized as large u sum in the management of the 
“ Joint Stock sacred to the cause of God,” as they call it, for 
llte conversion of the Heathen, the main difference is, that Mr. 
Ricardo gave no solemn pledge to acquire no private property, nor 
lo hold wliat he acquired only in trust for the Greek Committee ; 
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in so fiir, tlicrofore, ho is more hoiiost and candid than tlie Mission - 
arios of India. 

We come now to their mode of applying the produce of this 
highly productive joint stock concern : onc-ientli of it was set apart 
as a future provision for their families and relatives ; the other 
nine-tenths (deducting, in the first place, we prcsiimc, the current 
charges of the magnificent establishments of Scramporc, expenses 
of travels on the continent of Europe, &c.) being added to the 
capital, was, in their characteristic language, “ their pure gi t to 
the Redeemer’s Cause that is, “ tlie profits on the nme-tenths is 
realized in land, houses, printing presses, and paper mills, all ot 
which are, by a formal deed, declared to be the sole property of 
the Missionaries, disposable according to their will and pleasure.’* 
Hence, the same writer concludes, as the result of the whole affair: 


“ Tho Scramporc Missionaiios, in expending the funds contiibuted hy the 
icligious woild, at home and abioad, foi the propagation of ( hristiamty m 
h . Ilast over ind above making eoinerts, vb<> have been, unfortunately, al 
a On- very fow in number, realized in pari .)ut of llie expen Jiture, a substantial 
real property al Serampore, consisting t»f ground, houses, paper inills, priul- 
ing presses,\'fec., which, uJt onV/om/cr/by Tiinu labour alonk, is THKinpiv- 
vatc vroverh! ; and wbieb, as they have pledged themselves that it shall not 
in any way bnetit their families, so they have appointed I rustces for ma- 
naging this property, and seeing that it is devoted to the Cause of God- 
nfiich Trustees are themselves and their assigns ! ” 

Let any one coiitemphite for a momcMit this juggle, and say whe- 
ther the real iritentiou of it can be doubted, especially when coupled 
with the following passage of the Explanatory Declaration of Wil- 
liam (^arey, Joshua Marshman, &c., the self-constituted, sclt-coii- 
trolliiig, siiecessor-elccting Trustees, made, we believe, after the dis- 
cussiou with their brethren in England, in 1817 : 

“ And they further hereby dcclaic tliat it is their will, design, meaning, 
and inleiition, that no other person or persons, either in England or in India, 
bcloniring to the said Baptist Missionaiy Society for propagating the Gospel 
among the Keatheii, shall have the least light or title to the propcily, or the 
admiiiistmlion of the said premises, unless lawfully appointed by them (the 
said Missionaries) as trustees for that purpose ” 


This self-constituting body also dcclaic, it is true, that the 
property should be for over lield in trust “ for propagating the 
Uospcl in India, agreeably to the original design and institution 
of tho Baptist Missionary Society;” but that Society is carefully 
excluded, as just shown, from all voice in the matter ; and it is 
expressly stated, that the “ rents, dues, net-proceeds, and reve- 
nues,” shall be for ever applied, “ at the will, and under the ex- 
clusive direction” of the said trustees and their assigns, ^is 
could afford small security against embezzlement, taking the best 
view of the case: but what is still worse, the validity of such a 
deed is considered extremely doubtful ; so that there appeared no 
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security except the personal cliaractcrs and existence of two men 
well advanced in years, but their heirs or successors might shortly 
step into the premises, and convert them, as we before observed, 
into a temple of Mammon, or even of liindooism, that which they 
were erected in the vain hope of destroying. 

It was therefore demanded, as an act of justice to the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and to the Christian public at home and 
abroad, who had so liberally contributed towaids the creation of 
this property, that trustees should be appointed from thesi* several 
bodies, to watch over the proper ajiplication of it. We arc happy 
to add, that after so much discussion, the wishes of the public 
have been so far graliliiul, at least as to one part of the Mis- 
sionary premises ; an efficient body of trustees having at last been 
appointed for the Seramjiore College. 'J'hese consist of eleven 
ifcntlemen ; comprising one from the high(*r departments of the 
law ill (’alcutta, one from the civil service, and one from the mer- 
cantile circle, two in England, and two in America. The trea- 
surer of the Baptist Mission Society is one, and if tlie Missionaries 
themselves compose the rest, they will have neaily a majority 
always on the sjiot, unless the distant memhers can vot<' by proxy. 
On this subject a late Calcutta paper (the ‘ John Hull,’ of February 
17) remarks as follows: — 

“ We aie i*la(l to sec this slop fakoii hy llu* Missionaries, even to the ex- 
tent to which it has been earried; notwithstanding the disinterntt'd oxei- 
tions of the Missionaries, or indeed of any set of men, we cannot 1ml 
‘ ipiestion the security,’ in regard to peiinanenl pioperty, liki' that of Seram- 
poie, wliile it rests on nothing better than the ‘ possession ’ of ‘ unimpaired 
confidence;’ and we think the charitable public who contiibuted the funds 
out of which the property has arisen, have a right and title to some belliT se- 
ruiity than this atfords ; we are therefore, on these general grounds, glad to 
s^'e it atlorded ; and, if tlie Serampore Mis^ionari(^s will follow up the step 
they have at lenglli taken in regaid to tlie college property, by a similar mea- 
sure in respect to the other parts of the premises, wo shall hold them in still 
greater honour, and admit most cheerfully that the confidence hitherto reposed 
in them hy the public has not been misplaced. In the midst, however, of our 
salisfiiction at seeing trustees appointed for the college property, there come 
certain misgivings across our minds, when we find that what is contributed 
towards the College out of the Missionaries* oivn funds, as they call them, is 
generally stated, as being laid out on the gionml, buildings, and permanent 
parts of the property — what is contributed by the public is devoted to the 
evanescent objects of supporting the professors, or bringing them out from 
h’ngland, endowing scholarships, &c. Wc cannot help thinking, that it would 
he in every way more advisabli'todraw no such distinction, as the door would 
then be most effectually shut against any claimthatmay arise when the present 
‘ disinterested' and ‘ zealous ’ men have passed away. The division of the 
proposed trustees into classes likewise appears to us a complex piece of ma- 
chinery, only calculated to give rise to future disputes, as to the extent of 
their respective duties and rights under the trust ; and wc are at a loss to see 
the necessity for any such distinction among a body, having all but one undi- 
vided object ill view — the perpetual appropriation of the property, buildings, 
and revenues, to the object for which public benevolence has erected them— 
the education of Native Christian and Hindoo youth. The first class of trus- 
tees are styled ‘ Trustees for the premises on which the College buildings are 
erected, measuring about thirty bigahs ; ’ ihen we have ‘ Trustees for funded 
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property in America,’ and ‘ Trustees for funded property In England,’ &c., 
but not one fni sice for the spacious College buildings themselves, so far as we 
can discover or undei stand the matter from the published Kepoit.” 

We shall not attempt to unravel this new riddle ; which is a fit 
companion perhaps for the investment of the property of the other 
parts of the premises in the Baptist Mission Society, while they 
aeserved the occupancy and trusteeship to themselves ; — a happy 
solution of the famous prohlcm which so grievously puzzled Lord 
Amherst and his Council ; viz. How to deprive a person of the 
control of his own proporty, so ell'cctually that he might never 
resume it again ! blow niucli wiser, in their gencratioj), are the 
Serampore Missionaries, who bestow a property on the Baptist 
Missionary Society, over which it never had, and never can 
have, any control, in the whole tide of time! As to the rents 
and profits of which, the Missionaries tell the proprietors that they 
shall never touch or apply any portion, “ Never, beloved brethren, 
never a single farthing !” 

We must now apologise to onr readers for having allowed the 
pecuniary affairs of these gentlemen to occupy so much of onr 
attention. It has arisen from a desire to show that we would 
make no charge against them, or any body of men, without sulfi- 
cient grounds for so doing, and that the public may be able to 
judge how far the cause of Christianity can he promoted by trust- 
ing it in such hands. This reason, and tliis alone, induced us to 
take up the subject at first, not any personal lioslility towards indi- 
viduals who never crossed our path, whom we had no reason to 
regard with any other feelings than we should regard those whom 
we never saw, but who obtruded themselves on the public notice as 
the favoured instruments in the hands of Providence for regenerating 
mankind. Our sole object was to ascertain the reality of the mighty 
works whicli they pretended were going on for the improvement of 
the People of India ; caring little who might be the “ Workers” or 
‘‘ Co-workers,” on wlioni we only bestowed a slight notice of a few 
lines. But, in their ‘ Re]>ly,’ they give out that ouv only object could 
be an “ attack upon them” ; assuming, with a ridiculous self-im- 
portance, that they were every thing, and the cause itself nothing ! 
so that while pearly forty pages are devoted to themselves, not as 
much as ten arc allowed to the latter. In these they condescend 
to infonn us, that the number of persons baptized by them from 
1800 to 1821, was 1407 ; of these they believe^ but cannot assert, 
that nearly 1000 of them were Natives of India, and have ascer- 
tained that nearly 700, if not more, were Native converts. The 
number of these in 1821,publicly professing Christianity, amounted 
in all to 469; about 150 more than was estimated by Mr. Adam. 
As a reason for not liaving given this information earlier, which has 
been for years so earnestly sought after by the public, they inti- 
mate that, as the majority of the Missionary stations were supported 
by their own funds, they did not consider themselves called on to 
render any account ; as if those only had a right to hear of conver- 
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sions wbo pay the expense of the machinery by which they are to 
be produced — Thus : 

Baptist Mission Society, Cr. 

By cash sent for converting the Hindoos ^20,000 

Per contra*— Native Converts . . 400 

As to the value of their translations of the Scripture, so severely 
criticised and condemned in India, where there arc many persons 
capable of estimating their accuracy, they say (let us again remark, 
with characteristic evasion) they will “ reply in Britain’^ — ^where 
not one man in ten thousand, or, indeed, in a million, is qualified 
to form any opinion on the subject ! With respect to the number 
of versions made, they now say only six translations of the entire 
Scriptures were executed in twenty six years ; other twenty- 
three of them did not comprise more than the New Testament ; 
and that the difference between various dialects was so slight as to 
render the difficulties of the task far less than could have been 
imagined. To this wc shall add the information given in the 
‘ Oriental Magazine,’ viz.: It now turns out that the Missionaries 
were not the translators at all ! 

The vci-sions, it appears, were all made by Natives, and Dr. 
Carey revised them ; the Missionaries having merely the merit of 
setting these Natives to work with the funds raised by the public. 
Besides this, after most of these thirty versions or fragments had 
been printed on the wretched materials described by Mr. Adam, so 
late as 1825, Mr. John Clark Marshman at last discovered that a 
much better kind of paper might be made at Serampore, little in- 
ferior, indeed, to that made in England ; and to the few versions 
(they could not be many) then in the press, they give the benefit 
of this discovery to wipe off the reproach of consigning the Sacred 
Volume, for above twenty years, to the most miserable kind of 
paper that India could produce. They tell us, indeed, of the large 
sums they have expended from their own funds (f. c., savings) in 
accomplishing these objects. But what respectable mercantile 
house in Calcutta could not show a much larger outlay in specula- 
tions for the extension of commerce, or the improvement of the re- 
sources of the country, without the prospect of realizing for them- 
selves half the profit which has been realized by the Serampore 
Missionaries ? Did they not know, that unless they filled the mind 
of the public with reports of their manifold translations, preaching, 
prayings, wanderings, and other mighty projects of conversion, the 
primitive sources of their joint-stock would dry up ? And, after all 
their outlay from their private funds, where are the sacrifices which 
entitle them to put in such large claims for piety, zeal, and disin- 
terestedness ? Had they remained in their own country, when they 
set out, self-devoted to the cause of God, what would their situation 
have been ? Is it a sacrifice to exchange poverty and obscurity for 
luxury and splendour? In undergoing this new species of martyrdom, 
they claim merit for scattering over India what arc pronounced to 
L 2 
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be wretched disfigurations of the Sacred Volume, only calculated 
to bring it into derision and contempt among the heathen! And 
who arc the instruments they have employed in this work ? The 
veriest infidels and hypocrites, such as Nathaniel Sabat, whose 
name was resounded through the churches of England, as the “ Star 
of the East,^’ the “ Apostle of llindoostan ; till this holy man, 
whom the Missionaries represented as a person sent from Heaven 
on purpose to aid them in their translations of its will,* was found 
to have been availing himself of his free access to their press, 
to print Arabic aspersions on the Christian religion as well as 
the British Oovertiment. Ho they claim credit for allowing the 
contents of the Christian Volume to be prostituted and debased by 
the translations of such, or still more arlfiil impostors, who have 
never yet been detected ? By these and such means, out of a hun- 
dred millions of people, they have, in the course of thirty years, 
induced three or four hundred iniserahle outcasts to profess them- 
selves Christians — persons so low in intellect, character, and condi- 
tion, as to bring the (Christian name into contempt. For we ap- 
peal to any ordinary observer, who has ever been in India, to say, 
whether among the pariahs and outcasls of llindoostan, there be a 
class of persons held in less esteem, even by (’hristians, than thbae 
called ‘^Native Con verts.” Witli this fact before us, we cannot but co- 
incide in the opinion of the ‘ Calcutta Reviewer,' that the attempts of 
the Missionaries at direct conversion, employed, as they have been, 
upon the most ignorant and debased part of the people, “ are doing 
little or no good.” This being the case, it signifies nothing to the 
world whether they have “ embezzled” or merely misapplied the 
ample funds entrusted to their hands for human improvement. 
It is, unquestionable, that they have cither absorbed or dissipated 
them, leaving the world little or none the better. That they have 
themselves, however, in face of the most solemn abjurations of gain, 
realized handsome fortunes ; and, while pretending to devote these 
to the same cause, arc maintaining an obstinate resistance to the 
public voice, which loudly calls on them for some better security 
than their own disinterestedness. If they yield this just satisfaction 
to the public, and devote themselves rationally and sincerely to the im- 
provement of the Natives by education and example, we shall rejoice 
to see them regain that confidence which they have nearly lost for 
ever. But unless we see a change carried hona fide into effect, we 
cannot suffer the British public to be deluded into the belief that it 
is doing great things for the improvement of the Natives of the East 
by putting sums of money into the hands of two or three indepen- 
dent gentlemen at Serampore. Before concluding, we cannot help 
bestowing our tribute of praise on what they have done in pro- 
moting education, to which they have latterly directed more of their 
attention ; and, we must add, that if they had done so from the be- 
ginning, they might, ere this, have acquired a just title to be ranked 
among the greatest friends and benefactors of India. 


* Vide ‘ Oriental Herald,* vol. v. pp. 689 and 669 
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theoretical and practical view of the law of libel 

IN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 

No. VI. 

In 1663, John Twin, printer, was indicted for high treason for 
publishing ‘ A treatise on the execution of justice, wherein is 
clearly proved that the execution of judgment and justice is as well 
the people’s, as the magistrates’ duty; and if the magistrates 
pervert judgment, the people arc bound by the law of God to 
execute judgment without them and upon them.’ 

Lord Chief Justice Hyde. “ Then I will tell you, we arc 
bound to be of counsel with you, in point of law ; that is the Court, 
my brethren and myself, are to sec that you suffer nothing for your 
want of knowledge in matter of law; I say we are to be of counsel 
with you. But for this horrid crime (I will hope in chanty you 
are no4 guilty of it, but if you are) it is the most abominable and 
barbarous treason that ever I heard of, or any man else ; the very 
title of the book (if there were no more) is as perfectly treason as 
can be.” 

All the judges agreed that the printing and publishing such 
wicked positions was an overt act declaring the treason of com- 
passing and imagining the King’s death.” Twin was executed. At 
his execution he said : “ I do not say otherwise than that my sen- 
tence was just ; but as to my ignorance of the matter of intending 
or imagining to foment and contrive any such thing, tending to 
such ends, but barely for getting a little money for my family ; 
I was as clear as the child unborn of any other design know- 
ingly.” He declared that he had been prevented by sickness 
reading the MS., and the third day it was searched for and dis- 
covered. 

In the same year, Dover, Brewster, and Brooks, printers and 
publishers, were tried at the Old Bailey for a misdemeanour in 
printing the speeches and prayers of Harrison, Cooke, Hugh Peters, 
and other regicides. Lord Chief Justice Hyde said : And I tell 
you all three, it is the King's great mercy you have not been in- 
dicted capitally, for every ono of these are books filled with 
treason, and you, for publishing them, by strictness have forfeited 
your lives, and all, to the King.” 

They were sentenced to fine, pillory, and imprisonment during 
the King’s pleasure. 

In 1665, Mr. Beujamin Kcach was tried for writing a heretical 
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tract cntftlcd * The Child’s Instructor, or a new and easy Primnjcr. 
When the prisoner attempted to speak for himself he was thus 
interrupted by Lord Chief Justice Hyde : — ' 

Keach. — “ As to the doctrines — ** 

Hyde. — “ You shall not speak here except as to the matter of 
fact : that is to say, whether you writ the book or not” 

Reach. — T desire liberty to speak to the particulars in my 
indictment and those things that have — ” 

Hyde. — “ You shall not be suffered to give the reasons for your 
damnable doctrine here, to seduce the King’s subjects.” 

Reach. — Is my religion so bad that I may not be allowed to 
speak V' 

Hyde. — “ I know your religion, you are a fifth-monarchy man ; 
and you can preach as well as write books ; and you will preach 
here if I will let you.” 

Officer. — ‘‘ My Lord, the jury about the prisoner cannot 
agree.” 

Hyde. — But they must agree.” 

Officer. — “ They desire to know whether one of them may not 
come, and speak with your Lcudship about something whereof they 
are in doubt.” 

Hyde. — “ Yes, privately.” 

And then ordered one to come to him on the bench. Then the 
officer called one and he was set upon the clerk’s table, and the 
judge and he wliispered together a great while ; and it was observed 
that the judge having his hands upon his shoulders, would fre- 
quently sliake him as he spoke to him. The jury returned into the 
Court unable to come to any agreement. 

Hyde. — “ You must go out again and agree ; and as for you that 
say, you cannot in conscience find him guilty, if you say so 
again, without giving reasons for it, 1 shall take an order with 
you.” 

He was at last found guilty, and sentenced to be twice set in 
the pillory, pay a fine of 20/. and to renounce his doctrine. 

In this case the judge’s conduct lias been severely censured for 
its cruelty, brutality, and illegality.* The illegality of his con- 
fining the consideration of the jury to the fact of publishing, was 
countenanced by the practice of a long series of judges before and 
after him. And as to refusing to hear the reasons of his doctrine, 
the law says, even since juries have been constituted judges of the 
matter of a publication, that “ with respect to libels against re- 
ligion, morality, or the constitution, the permitting such a defence, 


See Mr. Dumiing’s Speech in the House of Commons, Dec. 6, 17/0 
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(i. e. the truth of the statement) would be attended with conse- 
quences almost too absurd to mention. Suppose a person to publisli 
that no overruling Providence exists ; or that, to break a promise, 
or an oath, is a virtuous act — could the discussion of such ques- 
tions be tolerated in a Court, or brought to issue before a jury 

Granting the absurdity of supposing a jury competent to determine 
the truth or falsehood of all the theological, ethical, and political 
propositions that are agitated by all the diputants in the kingdom, 
is it not more absurd to recjuirc them to find a man guilty of pub- 
lishing a matter which he is not permitted to support by argument, 
though the verdict must nec'essarily dc|)end upon the conformity or 
repugnance of tlie alleged libel to their individual opinions; and 
their promptitude to adjudge the defendant a corrupter of public 
morals, must be in proportion to their power of resisting his seduc- 
tions. It is now, however, only when difference of opinion has pro- 
ceeded to a certain extent that it amounts to an offence within the 
cognizance of the temporal Courts. A man may with impunity 
promulgate tenets the most heterodox, and, in a spiritual sense, the 
most criminal and dangerous; hut if he advances a step further, 
and denies the foundation on whii’h all orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
arc built, he is sent to prison for his perverseness. And yet, if there 
is no criminality, nothing justly punishable by human tribunals in 
difference of opinion within a certain limit, how can criminality 
ever attach to it ? since, after all, the wildest excursions imaginable 
beyond that limit, the most erroneous and censurable, are still but 
differences of opinion, and more frequently a vain effusion of mere 
words, and not evil actions done or meditated. 

In delivering the judgment of the Court, in the case of the King 
V. Woolston, Lord ('liief Justice Raymond said, that they “ did not 
mean to meddle with any differenccfi of opinion, and they inter- 
posed only when the vciy root of Christianity itself is struck at ” 
hy adverse opinions I To the same purpose, JVlr. Erskine, as coun- 
sel for the prosecution of the publisher of Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,^ 
said, “ Every man has a right to investigate, with reason, contro- 
versial points of the Christian religion ; hut no man, consistently 
with a law which only exists under its sanctions, has a right to deny 
its very^ existence, and to pour forth such shocking and insulting 
invectives as the lowest establishments in the gradations of civil 
authority ought not to be subjected to, and which would soon be 
borne down by violence and disobedience if they were.” That is 
to say, Christianity and civil establishments would soon be borne 
down by the hostility excited, — not by skilful sophistry and plau- 
sible appeals to passion and prejudice, hut hy shocking and insult^ 
ing invectives ! So long as the enemy approaches covertly, or insi- 
nuates himself under false colburs into the strongholds of the mind. 


* blarkie on Libel, p. 561. 
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he must receive no intemiption from the law ; but the moment that 
he stands revealed in his native deformity, and declares fierce war 
against long-cherished religious and political sentiments, thereby 
rousing every feeling of disgust and resentment, then the law inter- 
poses to protect church and state, which must otherwise be “ borne 
down^^ and given to the Medcs and Persians ! What is this, to use 
the words of Mr. Ricardo, but to say, “ You may discuss, if you 
please, in the most serious and therefore most i^uential manner, 
any topic of religion, but the moment you discuss it with levity, that 
is to say, in such a manner as to be sure to offend, and therefore 
deprive* you of really acquiring any serious proselytes, then the law 
makes your imbecility penar’?* The rest of the argument, in the 
passage quoted from Mr. Erskine, is not more satisfactory, for 
though law may borrow support from the sanctions of revealed reli- 
gion, where that revelation is believed, law cannot, reciprocally, 
support religion by enforcing the belief of it on the mind. If law 
does not find a pre-existing belief of Christianity, it ought to look 
for and accept other sanctions, and not compel men by terror to 
withhold the profession of their allegiance to a power in whose 
sanctions they have faith, and to attest their averments by an ap- 
peal to that in whose existence they do not believe. The state has 
fufilled its duty, as exercising a superintending control over opi- 
nions, when, by means of its public establishments, it teaches, 
fosters, and rewards those of a certain description, and negatively 
discourages others. 

In 1080, occurred the case of Henry Carr, who was tried at the 
Guildhall, and found guilty of publishing ^ The Weekly Packet of 
Advice from Rome, or the History of Popery.^ On this occasion, 
the licensing act having expired, the judges were required to give 
an extra-judicial opinion on the subject of libels ; and they, ac- 
cordingly, signed a declaration, that to print any news-books, or 
pamphlets of news whatsoever [without license] was illegal, and 
that it was a manifest intent to a breach of the peace, and might 
be proceeded against by law.” The Recorder, Sir G. Jeffries, was 
counsel for the prosecution, and pressed that extra-judicial and 
monstrous opinion (which formed one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Scroggs) on the attention of the jury. 

No more extravagantly iniquitous case can be imagined than that 
of the Earl of Argyle, in 1681. He was indicted for high-treason, 
leasing-making, and perjury, for having subjoined an explanation of 
the sense in which he took a contradictory and inconsistent test 
imposed by Parliament, in these words : 

I have considered the test, and am very desirous of giving 


* Speech, 1st Jul> 1823, on the presentation of lUi excellent Petition by 
Mr. Hume. 
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obedience to it as far as I can. I am confident that tlie Parliament 
never intended to impose contradictory oaths ; therefore, I think 
no man can explain but for himself. Accordingly, I take it as fai* 
as it is consistent with itself and the Protestant religion. And, I 
do declare, that I moan not to bind myself, in my station, and in a 
lawful way, from wishing and endeavouring any alteration which I 
think to the advantage of church or state, and not repugnant to 
the Protestant religion and my loyalty ; and this I understand as a 
part of my oath.” 

Of five judges, three did not scruple to find the crime charged 
in the indictment to be treason and leasing-making ; and a juiy 
of fifteen nobleman, selected hy thejuds^esy brought in a verdict of 
guilty. Sentence of death was passed, but Argylc escaped from 
prison and retired to Holland. 

It is not necessary to go into the particulai*s of the cases of Fitz- 
harris, an Irish papist, and College, ‘ the Protestant Joyner,^ who, in 
the same year, were executed; the former for words written, the lat* 
ter for words falsely sworn to have been spoken. Sird ohn Hawles ad- 
mits, that if Fitzharris had intended to disperse the libel which lie 
had fabricated, for the purpose of exciting the discontented to take 
up arms, it had been high treason within the statute of 25 Edw. III. ! 
But the true design of this poor and worthless intriguer was to tre- 
pan the Whig Parliament men, and make the libel evidence of a re- 
bellious conspiracy on their part, which was mlij a misdemeanor ; 
yet ho says, “ it was fit to have punished it in the manner it was 
punished/’ though an inferior court should not snatch the exercise 
of that power out of the hands of the highest court ! And Lord 
John Russell notices this instance of judicial murder in these words: 
“ This vile wretch hoped, by making a sudden turn against the 
opposition, to obtain a pardon from the king ; hut he was left to die 
the victim of his own impostures.”* The trial of College is ex- 
tremely interesting. The grand jury of London threw out the in- 
dictment against him, upon which he was hurried down to Oxford, 
tried, and executed upon pcijured evidence. Sir John Hawles 
says ; 

It was not their innocence protected the Lord Fairfax, Sir J. 
Brooks, &c., but College’s baffling that crew of witness(fs, and so 
plainly detecting their fixlsehood, that the king’s counsel never 
durst play them at any other person but the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
and failing there, they were paid of and vanished.” 

In 1683, the Duke of Ormond brought an action of scandahirn 
magnatum against William Hathcrington, for saying that he was a 
Papist, and in the Irish plot, and obtained a verdict for 10,000/. 
damages ! He brought another action against Sir Francis Drake, 
for words spoken four years before ; but Sir Francis disposed of 


* ‘ Life of William f.nrd Rui^bcl),’ vol. i. p. 'i75. 
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his estate, wliich he must otherwise have lost, and absconded. No 
comment can do justice to the enormity of these outrages on hu- 
manity. 

In 1684, Thomas Rosewcll, a Dissenting teacher, i^’as tried f«i 
high treason, to prove which the only overt act was a sermon which 
he had preached. Three women deposed to the same passages, 
and had no recollection of any other parts of the sermon. There 
was the clearest proof that they were suborned to swear falsely, yet 
the Jury found him guilty. Counsel were assigned to argue on the 
insufhciency of the indictment, though a copy of it was refused^ as 
usual. No judgment was given, and next term Mr. Roscwell pleaded 
a pardon. 

In 1685, Sir W. Williams, who had been Speaker of the House 
of Commons, was prosecuted for printing Dangerfiehrs Narrative 
as part of a Report by a Committee of the House of Commojis. 
His plea that it was a parcel of the proceedings of the House, was 
over-ruled as idle and insignificant. He was fined 10,000/., and 
on paying 8000/. of it, satisfaction was recorded. 

In Rex V. JVright^ on a motion for a criminal information against 
a bookseller for printing and publishing a Report of the House 
of Commons, (on his own private account, the Report having been 
previously printed by order of the House,) charging the prosecutor, 
John Horne Tooke, with treasori, the court, per Lord Kenyon, 
ruled: That the Report in question being adopted by the House 

at large, is a proceeding of those, who, by the constitution, are 
the guardians of the liberties of the subject ; and wc cannot say 
that any part of that proceeding is a libel.” 

Afterwards, in Rex v.Crceuey, it was decided, that the publicati(»n 
by a member of the House, of a correct re))ort of his own speech, is 
no sufficient defence of the publication. Yet it has been well con- 
tended : that the business of the House consists in making and hear- 
ing speeches principally; and a speech made and heard, is strictly 
a proceeding, as much as a report of a committee. The printing 
of the report (by Wright) it must be remembered, was the act of 
an unauthorized individual. To print the speech was as much the 
publication of a proceeding, as to print the report : and strictly 
speaking, both publications were equally irregular, and with re- 
ference to the House, equally a breach of its privileges.”* 

No law can be wise and just in theoiy, which is not, as a general 
rule, reducible to practice ; but in the infinite majority of instances 
to which the English law of libel is applicable, it is considered 
morally and constitutionally impossible to carry it into execution. 
What would be the consequences if the publishers of the parlia- 
mentary debates were prosecuted by all who found their abilities 


* ‘ Edin. Ilcvievv,’ No. 58, p. 117. 
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rendered ridiculous y” ox their * ** feelings violated,”'^ while they 
were, on the other hand, summarily punished by the House for 
breach of privilege ? 

In 1687> the Rev. Samuel Johnson was tried for writing and 
publishing two scandalous and seditious libels on the admission of 
Papists into office, &c. The jury were charged to find only the 
facts of writing and publishing, and having given a verdict against 
him, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 300 marks, to stand three 
times in the pillory, to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, and 
to be degraded from the order of the priesthood, by the Bishop's 
Conunissioners for the diocese of. London. In 1683, he had been 
fined 500 marks for publishing “ Julian the Apostate.” In 1689, 
parliament resolved that the judgment against him was cruel 
and illegal. He obtained no preferment; hut (he King gave him 
300/. a year out of the Post-office, for the lives of hini and his son, 
besides 1000/. in money, and 100/. a year to his son. 

C.\THARINE ULRICA’S SONG.t 

Lovely is eve, in soft green billow 
Bathing her cheek and her golden locks ; 

When the pure moon makes her bosom her )>illo\v, 

And silvers the verdure that clothes t!m green locks ; 

But lovelier far would the eve and moon be, 

Did they shine on the land of the blest and the free ' 

Sweet is the breath of the northern spring morning, 

When the dark sleep of the winter is past ; 

And on the hills the fair day-star is burning, 

Burning as if it were ever to last : 

But sweeter the breeze and the day-star would be, 

Did they breathe and beam over the land of the free ! 

Fast do they fly from Sweregia’s mountains. 

Dark in the north the chill snow-clouds a])pear ; 

Bound to their hills arc the soft-flmving fountains, 

While o'er their bosoms the wild winds career: 

But, my country, the beam of the day-star would bc’ 

All unmourn'd if sweet Liberty's shone upon thee. 

Oh, when on thine hills shall ite bright-beaming light 
Break through the dark shadows of slavery’s night ! 

Oh, when shall thy pure-falling beautitul snows 

Be untrack'd and untrod with the footsteps of foes ! 

Aiid the loveliest land that the day-star can sec. 

Will not be so beauteous, beloved, as thee ! 


* Expicshlons of liOid I'^llenborough, in the King v. Cobbelt, and King v. 
Johnson, — ^ East’s Rt‘j)oi'ls.’ 

+ Fiom the ‘ Wanderer of ScdiidinavU,’ vol. u p. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS, AT CALCUTTA, SINGAPORE, 
AND THE CAPE. 

It lias been generally admitted that the periodical literature, of 
any age or country, is as unerring a standard as could be chosen, 
by which to determine the claims of the society in which it 
flourishes, to mental rank among their contemporaries. The ‘ Edin- 
burgh* and ‘ Quarterly’ Reviews contain each a fair picture of the 
minds of the leading classes, in the political circles of England. 
The ‘ Times’ and the ‘ Courier’ present as accurate a portraiture of 
the sentiments entertained by the leading parties among News- 
paper readers of the present day. There arc shades of gradation 
connecting the wide extremes, which these Quarterly Periodical 
and Daily Journals may be said to represent. But the great cir- 
culation of each of these leading organs of the two great opposing 
parties in the state, compared with the languid and obscure 
existence of almost all the moderate or neutral publications 
in the country, proves, beyond a doubt, that the great mass 
of the community at least is divided into two great parties, each 
having distinct and decided opinions on all great topics of public 
interest, while the iiiditTcrent or the neutral are so few that mere 
trimming moderation under the mask of aifected impartiality, or 
trifling inanity, finds little or no sympathy from any class, and is 
consequently nowheic to be found in a high state ol‘ circulation or 
popularity. * 

The inference fairly to be drawn from these facts, as applied 
to the people of hhigland, would exhibit that portion of them, 
by which periodical publications and daily journals arc chiefly 
supported, as persons of a high order of intellect, all ear- 
nestly intent in encouraging the promulgation of their respective 
sentiments on public atfairs in general, and deeply interested in 
maintaining, by bold and frequent discussion, what they respec- 
tively consider (however erroneously) to be most conducive to the 
welfare of the state. There is no doubt that the extent to which 
this spirit is indulged, depends as much upon the nature of the 
institutions under which men live, as upon their intellectual powers 
or dispositions, if indeed these are not themselves altogether the 
result of such institutions ; but, be its cause what it may, all 
parties concur in admitting that wherever men arc seen to take a 
deep interest in the public affairs of the country in which they live, 
they present greater claims to our respect and esteem than where 
they are seen occupied in frivolities, and, either from timidity or 
disinclination, afraid to approach the contemplation of the higher 
duties of their species. 

We were recently led into this train of reflection, by the simul- 
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taneous receipt, by the same post-man, of three Eastern news- 
papers ; the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ of the 2nd of February, the 
* India Gazette’ of the 2nd of March, and the * South African 
Commercial Advertiser’ of the 3 1st of May, and 7th of June, 1826. 
The first of these papers, which has only attained its 46th Number, 
which is smaller in size than any newspaper now published in Eng- 
land, and which, in the small settlement of Singapore, a colony 
hut of yesterday’s formation, cannot have one-tenth the smallest 
number of readers or purchasers that is found to be indispensable 
to the support of an l^nglish paper, is nevertheless marked by a 
steady attention to the great interests of the community in which 
it circulates, by the able and fearless advocacy of their political 
and commercial rights, and by smdi investigations as do equal 
lionour to the ability of its conductors, and the good sense as 
well as good taste of the readers by whom such a journal is sup- 
jiorted. The third of these papers is also comparatively in its in- 
fancy, having attained the 22nd Number of its second volume at the 
(late already indicated. The size of this is also cmifined to a small 
single sheet, the space of which is reducc'd to one-half, by the 
necessity of printing its original matter and selections on the one- 
half sheet in English, and on the other half sheet a literal trans- 
lation of the same in Dutch, in order to make its pages serve for 
the perusal of the two great sections and languages into which the 
community at the Cape is divided. T'he cii dilation of this paper, 
judging from the number of the reading population at the Cape, 
can hardly be greater than that of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ each 
being necessarily restricted by the limited nature of the society 
by which they arc supported. Nevertheless, the ‘ South African 
Commercial Advertiser,’ like its contemporary of Singapore, is 
marked by a serious and luuntermitted attention to the great local 
interests of the country in which it is published, by a bold and un- 
compromising advocacy of the political and commercial interests 
of the community through which it circulates, and its strictures 
are characterized by a union of talent, industry, and inde- 
pendence. It should be repeated, that each of these journals 
is the offspring and the organ of a “ very limited society,” in 
which it has always been contended, by the enemies of liberty 
in England and India, that a free press could not possibly 
exist, without subverting all authority, and overturning the Go- 
vernment of the country. This argument was meant to show the 
impossibility of permitting freedom of discussion in India itself, 
without imminent hazard, if not certain destruction, to the esta- 
blished Government of that country ; when it was said that, in so 
‘‘ limited a society ” as that of the English in India, a Free Press 
could not exist wdthout producing infinite evils, and without at 
last wresting all power from the Government, and centering it in 
the hands of the “ ignorant and mischievous faction ” by which 
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such freedom of discusion might he exercised.* The existence of 
the two free and fearless Papers that we have named, each in a so- 
ciety a hundred times more “ limited ” than th»it of British India, 
witli continual benefits resulting from their hold and powerful stric- 
tures, and no one public evil yet attributable to their influence, is 
a sufficient answer to the imbecile or hypocritnl prediction of evil 
in which the great apostle of darkness and slavery indulged when he 
forged new chains for the necks of his unresisting countrymen. But 
while freedom of discussion has given birth, stability, and character 
to the Press of the smaller Colonies of Singapore and the Capo, 
what effect has the suppression of this freedom had upon the Press 
of India '/ When the new laws of Mr. Adam were passed for pro- 
hibiting certain topics familiarly tomdied on by any of the public 
writers in Bengal, it was added : “ 'J'he foregoing rules impose no 
ii ksomc restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters 
of general interest relating to European or Indian affairs, provided 
they are conducted with the temper and decorum which the Go- 
vernniont has a right to expect from those living under its protec- 
tion ; nor do they preclude individuals from offering, in a temperate 
and decorous manner, through the channel of the public newspapers, 
or other periodical works, their own views and sentiments relative 
to matters affecting the interests of the community.” t Let us see, 
then, how these laws have operated, and what are the subjects chosen 
by “ individuals ” on which to express their sentiments ; what arc 
the highest description of objects supposed to interest the Indian 
community ; and what are the topics that engage the thoughts and 
pens of some of the leading public writers in this renovated society. 
We have mentioned that the ‘ Singapore Chronicle ^ and the ‘ South 
African Commercial Advertiser,’ each so ably and usefully con- 
ducted, though supported only by a very “ limited society,” have 
neither of them completed the second year of their existence. We 
may add, that the ‘ India Gazette,’ with which we are about to con- 
trast them, had reached, on the 2nd of March, 1826, its 46th volume, 
extending to 2,539 weekly Numbers, and making it nearly half a 
century old. It is the paper of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Bengal, and enjoys its especial patronage as the organ of all its 
official legal announcements. It is the wealthiest paper in India, 
whether as regards the amount of capital embarked in it, or the 
amount or rate of profit yielded to its proprietors. It is conducted, 
we believe, by a member of the East India Company’s Service ; 
and we understand that it still maintains its circulation as the 
largest enjoyed by any paper in India. There are many reasons, 
therefore why it should be one of the best papers in the country, 
having - greater inducements to the exercise of talent, and more 


♦ See Mr. Adam’s celebrated Manifesto against the Freedom of the Indian 
Press.— Orfento/ Herald^ vol. i. p. 800. 

t ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol i. p. 120. 
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nlmndatit means to vowaiil its exertions than any of its contempo- 
raries ; and we do not know of one which can be nri^ed jn excuse 
for its failure to occupy that commanding station. That the Eng- 
lish reader may judge for himself, as to to the character of its 
Correspondents and its Editor, wc will lay the contributions of each 
before him, and let him draw his own inference. 

The following is the only communication of a Correspondent, 
contained in the Paper of the 2nd March 1826 : 

ConnEsroNDENCK. 

To the Editor of (he India Gazette. 

yjp Since custom, ^ayi Lord Racou, is the principal majfislralo of man’s 

life, lei men by all means endeavour to <>t‘t ;,atod customs, 'riiis is an adage 
nec'uliaily gralifying, and does no uajs apply to any kind of imposition, but 
simply advises to do that which may l)e ac(|Uir('d viithout dilllcnlliea: and as 
the evil propensities have more inlluence on the mind than yood, it naturally 
follows that the admirers of the former arc more numerous than the latter; 
blit how beneficial il would be, if every tiling is pr.ielieed by riisfom that has 
a tendency to the improvement of the mind, and to the welfare of ilomeslio 
happiness. This, I suppose, is the best method byvvhieha man ran avoid 
every injurious eustom, nolwilhstanding that which pi mes them in the eyes 
of the learned us despicable beings! I shall not engage >our valuable 
column to no purpose, but would say somelbing which eminced me to write 
this, provided you should not think it unworthy for insertion* I leave, how- 
ever, to your disposal. 

In this City of Palaces, every sort of prevailing vices is attributed to cus- 
toms ; and as I have, from hencidbith, been a bitter enemy to that class of 
people who infests the society of [he fair sex. I allude, Sir, to separ smoker, 
who, (mark, reader, according to customs) takes a long segar into the mouth, 
and begins to give out fframmatieal puff's, allow im* to use a [dirase, to the 
annoyance of the beauties. ’I'his does ‘not only deprive fhem from convers- 
ation, but evidently i\i^[cin\}erii their sensitive oigans, and thus ii confusion 
takes hold of their cranium, which entirely precludes them from the precious 
moment oUete-a-lefe. In iny opinion, I consider it to be a nuisance, and I 
think there is hardly any benefit derived by using it, but, on the contrary, it 
is most injurious to the palate, and doubtless, by constant practice, prove in- 
jurious to the constitution. This, ami other similar practices, were the in- 
vention of that class of people under the denoininulion of “ idlers." 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

C. (}. 

CalcuUa, Isf March, 1820. 

This letter was so acceptable to the Editor, that it was imme- 
diately adopted as worthy of publication. It did not, as the date 
will show, retnain a single day unnoticed : nay more, it was not 
only worthy of being printed, but of forming the chief topic of the 
Editor’s own remarks. 

The following is the leading article” of the ‘ India Gazette* of 
the '2d of March 1826, which wc give entire, as it preacuts a pic- 
ture which few would suppose possible, unless they saw it for them- 
selves ; for no true representation of it by abstract would be cre- 
dited. It is in these words : 
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Editor’s Leading Article.* 

Peihaps our reaciers will consider it unreasonable of us to complain of 
want of matter, so soon after the receipt ol our English tiles for September. 
So it is however; and although we have abund.inee to fill our selection 
department, we feel at a loss tO fill the Editorial column. Bhurtpore lias 
ceased to be an object of interest, save as respects the prize cjuestion ; the 
undivided attention of our quidnuncs, therefore, turns again to the progress 
of our army in Ava, of which, it is to be hoped, wx- shall soon have satisfac- 
tory accounts by the Enlcrpri-c. To sjieeulate uixm what imiy be the result, 
would be useless, since the Burmese aie such an extraordinary people, that 
all calculation respecting their probable inovimients nie thrown away. 

The weather, though an universal snhjccl, is unlortnnately one that is soon 
exhausted; for, if we make the prolbiiiid observation, that the weather isveij 
warm for the season, ue shall beanswcn'd that it really is, vvn/. What next ?— 
The Theatre '? So we are to have a pla> next week. W hat play ?— Pizarro. 
'Phe east, so far as we undei stand, is not vet rpiite settled, but we have heard 
that the principal pail^ are in excellent hands. Pizarro to be by the Mr 
Harlow ol the “ Old Maid Monza to be per.sonated by the gentleman who 
made his didmt in ('Irrimonl ; mmX Holla by the /)ifAr of “ High life below 
stairs.” By the wav, m our short account of the last i)la>, there i.s an erroi 
that we take this oppoitunily of eoriecting, viz. “ The only fault to be found 
with Lovell was, that helookinl too much like a gentleman.” ^Vl‘ meant the 
Duke, and not Lovell. As Pizarro is a s[)lendid and popular jday, and has 
not lii'cn acted heie for four jears, we doubt not but it will attiact a veiy 
full house. If ;t be possible to paint the wall of the house of a dilferenl 
colour before it next opens, it is a consuiiiiiialion devoutly to be wished for. 

\ Correspondent grH‘Vou>ly complains of a custom moie lionoured in the 
breach than the observance,— a cii'-toni, by the way, not to be attacked with- 
out risk, for its votaiies are a veiy strong jiarty : wi* mean segar smokers. 
Our correspondeni appears to feel vmy acutely on the occasion, and wc 
heartily svmpathize in Ins distri'ss; for who will not leadily allow, thal 
smoking, in our corri'spomh ill’s veiy expii's.sivi* language, ‘‘does not only 
deprive llieiii (the ladies) of eonveisation, but ci’/f/ca^/.iy disti mpers their sen- 
sitive organs.” Now we cannot help ohseiving, that this requires the serious 
coiisideiatioii of the Magisl rales, and we, for one, must imnonstrate ugaiiisl 
the atrocity of dislempeiiiig the sensitive organs of man, woman, or child. 
If this IS not felony, it ought to be mad(> so; ln.it our correspondent has a 
more interesting cause of coinplaini — one, indeed, that I'very admirer of “the 
Beauties” must at once teel the foice ol : he says, that tliis awful segar- 
smoking, not only deprives the ladies /ru/« eonveisation — not only “ dis- 
tenn>eis their sensitive oigans,” but that “ a confusion takes hold of then 
eraiiium, which entiiely precludes them tiom the precious moment of tilc-a- 
Iclcd' Me trust our correspondent's appeal may liavi' some beneficial eHecf, 
and act as a cheek upon those dieadful fellows who go about making confu- 
sion in all their friends’ crania, and precluding all the beauties “ from the 
precious moment of tete-a-lele." The gentility of smoking in Ihe presence 
of ladies, is the only thing in favour of the practice; for our piditi' readcis 
must be quite aware that tlie acme of good breeding and haul-ton, is to pull 
out a segar and smoke away. It has a most pleasant etfei't in wearing off the 
reserve ot a fiist meeting; and if a man has a sutficient tact, he may soon 
smoke himself into the good graces of some scornful fair one. Indeed, all 
circumstances considered, perhiips it is the best plan possible for making an 
impression, and showing the fair one that the gentleman has something un- 
common about him. Under a cloud of smoke, productive of that “cou/m- 
sion," to which refeicnee has been made, a I.olhario, of an^ nous, would he 
certain of carrying all before him. 


From the ‘ India (lazette,’ March ‘2, 1S‘?(1. 
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If tho reador is disjrustod at such a mental portrait as this, pre- 
sented on the paef(N of oue of the oldest, wealthiest, and must 
widely circulated ])apers of liiiti^h India, he must traiisfer a por- 
tion of his iiidif(iia(ioji to tlie iiieinory of the man whoso degradim^ 
laws may have hasteiM'd this retrograde imivemenl in the tastes 
and feelings of Indian society, ,ind the lemaining ]notion to the, 
writers who could conduct, and the icadcis who could he so insen- 
sible to their owmreputation, as to extend their support to so 
wretched an apology for a public journal as this. If they do not 
feel shame and sorrow when they rec(>gi:i/.e the jucture again, 
they must he far less sensitive on the suhject t»f their reputation as 
a community than they used to he, when freedom of discussion was 
one of their enjoyments, A repioach on the independence, on the 
gallantry, on the hospitality of the peoph* of (’alcutta, would, in 
days of yore, have sounded the tocsin of (hdiance and revenge in 
every palace of its superh city, and the unhappy utterei of such a 
leproach would have been called <m) to answer at the har of ])ublic 
oj)inion for his hardihood and daiing. On one occasion, we remem- 
ber, when the writer of a certain lettei, signing himself One of 
the IVIany,” insinuated in gentle terms that those who sta ved in the 
army could not ventuie to expiess theii opinions lt»o fietdy without 
danger to their juospects of em|dnymeid, and prtunotion ; th(‘ war- 
ciy was raised, aird l epeatetl fiom station tt) station, tluonghout 
all India, derh)uncing the writer as a wi(‘t(di, and calling upon the 
whole army to show their sens(‘of the insult, by (‘\]n'lling the paper 
ill which tliis letter appealed fiom theii Messesand llimding liooms 
for over. On *inolher oeeasion, when the snnu* dounial advocated 
llie doctrine that men liolding public trusts to whieli they were 
miginally elected by the voiee of their fidlow eifi/ens, ought to 
be aeeoiintahlc to those who not oidy placed them in olfna*, hut 
enti listed them with the distiihutiou of charitahh' funds exceeding 
10,000/. a year ; a elamoui was raisi'd by a huge jmriion of the. 
society, who thought it an insult to the honoiii of the pmsons 
holding the trust, to suppose that any aecomit of its administration 
•'houldhe asked of them, or that any one slumhl presume to oppose 
their self-re-eleetion to offiee every year with ehiscd iloors, and 
without admitting a eonijietitor. On a thiid occasion, we remem- 
ber a superannuated (leiieral, now in Mngland, summoning all the 
officers of his regiment at their hcad-ipiarters, to pass resolutions 
for expelling a public Journal from their Heading Room, hecauso 
it insulted the society, by venturing to suppose that the rulers un- 
der which they had the happiness to live were not infallible ; and 
that it would be useful now and then to remind them of their duty. 
Wo cite these cases as well known in India, and not altogctlicr un- 
heard of here, to prove that, under afoimor state of circumstances, 
the society of India was at least alive to insults on its reputation, 
though often mistaken as to their intrepretatious, as well as to the 
means by which they could be most appropriately repelled. But 
Orinitat Herald, Vol.W M 
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it must be, admitted that now, to wliatever cause it may bo attri- 
butable, either such a sensitiveness no longer exists, or that the 
society of India does not conceive its reputation for good taste, 
talent, information, dignity and high-mindedness, at all affected by 
thi6 circulation, not merely in their own community, but in other 
distant quarters of the world, of a paper called the ‘ India Gazette,’ 
bearing upon its front the impress of its age, showing it to have en- 
dured for nearly fifty years, and containing si0 a picture of nicn- 
tal imbecility as the members of any intelligent and public-spirited 
society ought to shriiiK from with distaste. Such a society ought 
either to counteract, obliterate, or replace tins by something more 
worthy of themselves, cither by a univeral petition to the Legis- 
lature to loosen the chains that bind them, if these be the cause of 
the humiliating change, or by subscribi»»g a sum of money among 
themselves, to set up a Paper worthy of being considered the organ 
and representative of the public mind of India, if the fetters al- 
luded to are not the cause of the degradation with which this 
<< Leading Journal” of India must impress all who see it, and which, 
from its title, age, and long established circulation, will be re- 
garded as a faithful index of the state of taste and feeling in the 
society to which alone it owes its protracted existence. 

We quit without reluctance this painful train of reflections, to 
give our readers something more agreeable to our own views and 
tastes, from the two other papers mentioned to have been received 
in the sanichour with the ‘ India Gazette.^ The article from the 
‘ Singapore Chronicle’ is neither so generally interesting, nor so 
important as many that have appeared in its pages, for no publica- 
tion can hope to be equally attractive in every portion of its con- 
tents. But it is sufiicient to show that while the lowest description 
of frivolity was all that could be gathered from the leading 
article ” of a Bengal paper of twice or thrice the size, the little 
sheet of the ‘Singapore Chronicle’ was nearly filled with discus- 
sions of great local interest, and of general importance to the best 
interests of mankind. Its pages are occupied with useful matter well 
condensed and arranged ; and the remarks of the Editor himself, 
in illustration of the subjects under review, arc such as show him 
to be intent on the true business of a public wiiter, which is to 
assist every member of the community to think and act on sound 
principles in matters in which the interests of all are involved. The 
following are the articles we select from one small sheet, scarcely 
larger than a sheet of common letter paper, for the 2nd of February 
1826: 

, Custom House Duties.* 

‘ We ought to have noticed in our last the establishment of Custom House 
duties at Pinang, by proclamation, of Government to take effect from the 1st 
ultimo. A report of the circumstance had then only reached us, but in another 


From the ‘ Singapore Chronicle ’ of February 2, 1826. 
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pirt of our paper we are now enabled to give a copy of a remonstrance 
addressed on this subject, by the merchants of Prince of Wales* island, to the 
Local Government, together with the official reply made, which they have 
received. 

* As the proclamation of Government merely notifies the re-establishmept of 
duties which had been suspended by a previous proclamation, to which, from 
not possessing the document, wo can make no reference, we are unable to 
state with accuracy the precise nature of the duties which have been restored ; 
but from the sensati<|||Which the measure has excited, wo presume that the 
effect is to place the of Pinang on the footing that it possessed prior to 
the formation of a settlement at Singapore. 

‘ As it is not the mere amount of duties to bo levied that is likely to injure 
trade, as the harassing vexatious delays and formalities inseparable from tlie 
machinery of a Custom House, we are surprised that tho commercial commu- 
nity of Pinang, did not endeavour to make an arrangement with tho Govern- 
ment, for the payment into the public Treasury of the net revenue accruing 
annually from the Custom House duties. We mean, of course, the net 
amount available to the public service, after deducting the charge of collection 
The arrangement might not be easy of adjustment, but to avert the evils of 
the system whicli has been established, any reasonable sacrifice ought to havb 
been submitted to. 

‘ We are at a loss to conceive how the oslablishmenl of duties at Singa- 
pore, can be considered tantamount to the abolition of duties at Pinang ; yet 
this appears to he the alternative which the reply of the Pinang Government 
would seem to indicate as suited to the wishes of tho merchants of that set- 
tlement, if not to the circumstances of the case. 

‘ It will be observed, that while the Government intimates ils determination 
not to forego the advantages to be expecte<l from custom duties, it is added 
“ that as it may be confidently expected that final arrangements will soon 
bo made in respect to the public administration of Malacca and Singapore, 
the Honourable the Governor in Council will not fail to recommend, and en- 
deavour to establish, one general system for all the settlements in respect to 
custom duties.” 

‘ We consider the views and intentions thus officially promulgated to bear 
on points of more material importance to tlie commercial interests of this 
settlement, than any other subject connected with it, 

‘ The necessity of contributing towards the support of an establishment 
from which we derive protection, will be admitted by every reasonable man 
as fair and just ; but an objection may exist to the mode, nltbough not to the 
amount of the contribution. By the wise and judicious system hitherto pur- 
sued at Singapore, the revenue for the year 1824 was more than adequate to 
the ordinary charges of the civil and military eslablishn^nt. The income 
for that year being, as exhibited in our paper of the 28rd m June last, 87,262 
dollars, and the expenditure 87,208. 

* Such a system we should be disposed to hold up rather as an example for 
imitation than demanding correction. The legitimate claims of Government, 
in any circumstances, could hardly require more — tho liberal system of the 
Bengal Government seldom exacts so much ; but even If some increase to the 
local revenue were necessary, we doubt not that it could be easily raised 
without recourse to the establishment of custom duties, by far the most ob- 
noxious and injurious to the interests of such a settlement of any system of 
revenue that could be adopted. ^ 

‘ Whatever may be the merits of the project for giving one uniform system 
of such duties to the eastern settlements, and it may be one more reasonable 
in theory, than judicious in its practical application, it is not to bo overTcwked 
that an error on such a point will be attended at Pinang with comparatively” 
unimportant consequences to what must follow If a similar experiment were to 
b^ hazarded here — a harsh and severe system of fiscal regulations may dis- 
the Native traders, may lead them to avoid the port of Pinang, and 
M 2 
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may force our Irailera to seek their ports instead, but this will be the worst 
of it, and it is bad enough. The ciicunistaiices, of Singapore are, however, 
widely different, inasmuch as that any mistake or false step here iimnedialely 
throws the native trade into the Dutch ports, now opening on every side of us 
for its reception. 

‘ The free Dutch port of Rhio is not more than seven hours sail from where 
we write. Affording a protection in every branch of it as efficient as exists 
at Singapore, there is no encouragement that is not held out to the capitalist 
who may settle there, and whether it may suit the honors of fixed property at 
Pinang or Singapore to change their riomieile, wil®e a question of little 
impoktance, whde others can be found in abundance to occupy so promisiinr 
a field for commercial enterpri/e. 

‘ With the start that we have got of these mdghbours we do not, under pre- 
sent circumstances, appicliend any risk from their rivalry ; but it were a 
waste of time to go into any detail in establishing that the native trade will 
only be attracted to our ports while we give it the same favourable reception 
that it will so easily find at Rhlo. In fact, with their numerous stations 
scut tcjed over the Archipelago, and the influence the Dutch are thereby en- 
abled to exercise, it will probably rckpiire the most delicate management to 
maintain ceteris paribus the ascendancy which a liberal and enlightened 
policy has alone given to us. 

‘ The first operation of the new Royal Dutch Company to ('hinatook placn 
last season ; and if with a view to the prosecution of that tjade they shall 
folbkw up the intention of establishing a depot for straits produce at Rliio, 
we may expect in every branch of tin* commerce of these countries to meet 
with the most decided and determined competition. Out of such a state of 
circumstances, if met with prudence, nothing but ultimate good can ensue- 
and while our merchants arc left to the free play of their energies, we look 
with confidence to the issue without the protection of any immunities or pri- 
vileges, exci'ptiiig what may arise from the absence of all useless and unprolit- 
able rest riel ions. 

‘ What the consequences may be if our councils should be animated bj a 
different spiiit we cun hardly vcntuie to piedict ; but to those whose pio- 
vince it will be to entoitain the (juestion, wo shall merely suggest the coii- 
sideratioii of the miiuerous and spirited class of individuals whom it affects' 
through whose energy ami vigour the present trade of Singapore has hem 
created, and who have within six years Invested a fixed capital in the 4oi7<il 
not less than 700,01X1 dollars. 

‘ Such interests, independent of their connexion with objects of national im- 
portance, ought to be approached with cauti<ms tenderness, and it were unjust 
to apprehend any iulentionul saciifice or disregard of them, under an accurate 
or practical knowledge of the subject with which they are involved. 

‘ The reinonstifhce of the Pinang merchants is not calculated to have imicli 
weight in any way either as regards their own inti'rests, or those of our set- 
tlement. It appears to us to bo a feeble production, loosely, vaguely, and 
injudiciously made up. 

‘ The injury done to Pinang by its vicinity to the frke Port of Singapore, 
i'lnbraces the substance of almost all that has Ireen advanced at such length 
on the occasion, the decrease of their trade being the unhappy consequence 
which is alleged to have ensued. 

‘ In one of our numbers for October we took occasion to show in detail and 
by reference to facts, that this opinion was erroneous ; and we are truly gla'^ 
in being now supported by the high authority of the Pinang Government m 
what we then st4ed regarding the trade of that port. 

‘ The Secretary to Government informs the merchants, “ that it has ap- 
peared to the Governor in Council from official, and therefore authentic, re- 
cords, that the aggregate of trade has by no means diminished." 

‘ Viewing the two stations merely as commercial depots situated at the dis- 
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lance of four or five hundred miles from each other, we think lliat under the 
exUllng circumstances of the surrounding countries, there is some absurdity 
in asserting, as is done by the merchants of Pinang, tivat the legitimate trade 
of the one settlement can be directed or attracted to the other by merely such 
a dilfcrence as the amount of duties can create. On the article of sugar, for 
instance, which they adduce, the duty imposed at Pinang is si\ per dent., or 
about one-third of a Spanish dollar per picul. 

‘ While Pinang was the only station occupied by our nation to the east- 
ward, doubtless some of the trade, which is now conducted with so much 
greater convenience and advantage at Singapore, might from necessity have 
centered at the formei^ettlement ; but the result now slated by G«)vprnment, 
of no decrease in thewfgregate trade of Pinang, clearly shows, that what may 
have been lost In this way has been fully compensated in another shape ; 
while, as we have formerly shown, the British trade in these Straits has been 
more than quadru|)le(l within the last six years, — that is, since the establish- 
ment of the new emporinm. 

‘The merchants of Pinang stale in rather a pla i n( i ee s[rn\n that “ the 
country ships, that never failed to Umch and lra<le at their island in Ihelr way 
to the Eastward, now pass unregarded ! ! ” But would the establishment of 
duties at Singapore avert this calamity ? On (n’diimry occasions we consider 
a detention of three days to bo the least that is incurred by a vessel touching 
at Pinang on her voyage to or from the eastward. The visit to Singapore 
can be eflVcfcd without prolonging the voyage so many hours.’ 

Wc turn from tills pleasing siiccimen of a paper, published in a 
“ limited society,” to one not mueh larger in size, deducting the 
space allotted to a repetition of its English contents in the Diiteli lan- 
guage, the ‘ South African C'ommeirial Advertiser.' Our readers will, 
perhaps, rcmcnjthcr, that this is the Paper originally established by 
Mr. Greig at the Cape of Good Hope, and soon afterwtirds sup- 
pressed by Lord Charles Somerset. Mr. Greig having eomc to Eng- 
land to obtain redress for this injury, was permitted to return to 
the Cape, with an order from Lord Jhithurst for the restoration of 
his printing materials, and permission to re-establish his paper, 
which enjoys a high and deserved popularity among the inhabitants 
of that Colony, and is now published twice a-week, instead of once, 
as formerly — the forcible, suppression of free discussion having, as is 
usual in such cases, increased the desire for its enjoyment, and 
doubled both the iminhor of readers and the frecjucncy of piililica- 
tion. The communications of correspondents to this Pujior are nu- 
merous, and, as well as the Editor's own strictures, directi'd to 
really useful subjects. VVe subjoin a few exampli;s to contrast with 
the wretched inanity of those selected from the ‘ India Gazette.’ 

Evils or CoLONtES.* 

‘ The political evils of mo'^t Colonies may be traced to some fundamental 
error committed by their founders. The curse of the ('ape has been a notion, 
imported with its first rulers from Germany, where, thanks to the Holy Alli- 
ance, it is still maintained in its original purity, that a people should never be 
allowed to think for themselves, but that their rulers should take the wludo 
trouble of directing and superintending, as well as eonsuming the produce of 
their labour from their shoulders, leaving to the subject nothing beyond the 
mere mill-horse duty of dragging blindfold in a perpetual round. 


From ‘ The South African Commercial Advertiser,’ of May 31, 1820. 
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‘ The English Colonies in North America were first settled by a people 
who could estimate the value of liberty. Tliey fled from the persecution of a 
ruling party to the transatlantic forests, and were permitted, as they had then 
nothing worth despoiling them of, to govern them^lves as they thought fit. 
Individuals, when legislating for others, may conceive that they have separate 
interests, and act accordingly. But the judgment of a whole people is seldom 
incorrect, and when passion and prejudice are under proper control, never 
wrong. The American Colonists were legislating for themselves and their 
posterity, and wisely chose the simplest, least expensive, and most effective 
form of government that ingenuity, guided by the best model on earth, could 
have invented. Their Constitution imposed no unnecessary restraints. Every 
thing, not expressly prohibited, was lawful. Men we^ allowed to rule them- 
selves and to manage their own affairs tlicirown way, unless when their sepa- 
rate interests clashed together. Disputes were not left to the arbitration of a 
partial or corrupt Government, but decided upon by independent and upright 
judges and juries, whose integrity was preserved by the jealousy of a free peo- 
ple, un<l the watchfulness of a free press. No law was made, or tax imposed, 
without the consent of the people, who pledged themselves to submit to the 
one, and to pay the other, through their freely elected and assembled Repro- 
sentalives. To describe what the American Colonists did not do, would con- 
vey the most severe satire on what the African Representatives of the Dutch 
East India Company and their English successors did. 'I'heir personal inte- 
rests were diametrically opposite to those of the American Legislators, and 
the avowed object of the Dutch Company was to cramp the growth of their 
Colony. The English Government pretended to something better, but did 
worse. Restraints were invented and imposed without mercy. Every thing, 
not expressly permitted, was considered to be prohibited. Men were supposed 
to be mere machines, to be wrought, taxed, or insulted, as the caprice or pas- 
sion of their rulers directed If these sages had been phrenologists, they 
would have followed up their principle, by moulding, us the Tartars are said 
to do, the skulls of their subjects in blocks, — as it was, it was no fault of 
theirs if their system of government did not make blockheads of them. It was 
a capital excuse for the framers of this system, that their subjects were dis- 
charged soldiers, and the sweepings of jails and hospitals in Holland, and 
their English successors, guided by the treacherous subsei viency of some per- 
sons they found in office hero, have not been backward in availing themselves 
of a similar pretext for oppressing their descendants.' 

Repiiesentative Assembly. 

‘ A few wee ks ago wc alluded to some of the advantages which this Colony 
would gain from the oslablishnient of a Representative Assembly, in check- 
ing, or rendering ineffectual, the silent, powerful, and ever-active conspiracy 
of those who govern, by uniting the people, and restoring into their hands tin- 
power of enacting laws, and of levying taxes, by the ])roduco of which the 
operations of the executive are of course controlled as well as supportetl 
When the magistrate is permitted not only to ndminislcr but to frame the 
laws, he assumes at the .same instant the right of interpreting them. When 
to these arc added the privilege of suspending their operation, increasing or 
contracting their provisions, and of rousing them suddi-nly into full activity 
fof the purposes which he may or may not avow, as ho thinks fit, it must be 
obvious that the liberty and safety of every man under his authority, may ho 
endangered or even destroyed by him at his pleasure. This condition would 
be sutficicntly humiliating — yet the Cape system did not end here. The 
amount of the taxes was determined by those who had the solo direction of the 
public expenditure. It was not therefore a matter of surprize, that some- 
thing more than the sums required for carrying on the necessary functions of 
Government was drawn from the pockets of the people; — that the most cx- 


* From the ‘ South African Commercial Advertiser,’ of June 7, 1826. 
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pensive icgimenl in llie world, with the exception of the Horse (Juards, was 
!)tationed on the frontier of the poorest of colonics, to repel the iticureions of 
a few naked savages ; — tliat extravagant buildings were every where erected 
at the public expense, to satisfy the vanity or avarice of individuals : — that a 
continual borrowing should be curried on, by means of a depreciating cur- 
rency, to swell the salaries of unnecessary functionaries: — that public lands, 
instead of being sold, or otherwise rendered profitable to the treasury, were 
lavished on the relatives and favorites of those in power; — that coniracts for 
public works were generally granted to those who either personally, or by 
means of their brethren in oIRce, had decided on the propriety of such under- 
takings, as well ns on Uic sums to be expended on them, and who linally took 
them over from the hands of the contractors ; — that in one instance an esla- 
lilisliment, standing the public, in salaries alone, upwards of seven hundred 
pounds sterling, was appointed to watch over a revenue which never exceeds 
in any year, tho sum of five hundred dollars ; — and that this system, in short, 
should terminate in the depression of all tin' interests of the (/olony, the min 
of thousands of individuals, and the most disgraceful bankruptcy on the part 
of Government, that ever took place in a civilized country. 

‘ These things arc not mentioned for the purpose of heaping obloquy on those 
who were selected to rule us, or who engaged in any of tho transactions 
.illuded to, and who may defend themselves by pleading not only the inherent 
unfitness of the system for producing better elfects, init also, perhaps, tho 
nvakness incident to all men, but es[)Ocially to those in authority, of prefer- 
ring their own immediate interests to the permanent good of the community ; 
—but they are now recapitulated as the best of arguments for a total change 
in the Constitution of our Government, and for the construction of another, 
which .shall provide for ever against tho recurrence of sucli abuses. It i i not 
the removal of this or that person from anoflice, the powers of which he may 
he suspected of having rendered subservient to mischievous purposes, — but 
the abolition of that office, and the extinction of those powers wliieh inevit- 
ably foster selfislinoss, extravagance, and tyranny in the bosoms of those 
who are so unforluiiatc as to hold them. That one man — and that one man a 
stranger, neither appointed nor maintained in office by the peojile over whom 
lie has to rule — sliould be abb’, amidst liis various functions us governor, 
legislator, judge, general, admiral, &c. &c. Ac., to act with sound discretion 
in balancing the jarrmg interests of an extensive community, filling the sub- 
ordinate departments with proper subject>, and watching them willi diligent 
can* in all their proceedings, drawing neither more nor less capital from use- 
ful and productive employment than the public service requires, and above 
all, conquering in himself the craving wish to intei meddle with the trade, 
commerce, agriculture, or private pursuits and speculations of liis subji cts, 
for which the very fact of his possessing supreme power totally uiilits him — 
and all this without being aided by any constitutional means of consulting 
public opinion — that one man should be able to do all this, is without doubt 
iin|)ossiblc. It would require faculties wliieli no man ever possessed. It 
would demand attributes which do not belong to man. He must bo able to 
divide himself— to bo in five hundred places at once — to be invisible — allri- 
bules which the Civil Servant himself never ventured to ascribe even to those 
paiagoiis of the earth, the Cape Governors. 

‘ ft would bo a waste of time to consider whether the appointment of a 
< ouiicil, consisting of a few of the ehirf functionaries about Cape Town, and 
officers of the garrison, most of whom are removable at pleasure from the 
offices in right of which they hold their seals in it, was designed merely to 
protect the Colonists against the Governor, or the Governor against the 
Colonists, during their present troubles ; or is intended to form a part of the 
ucw' order about to be introduced. For a check, they are too dependent ; 
as advisers, they are too few, and too little under llic eye of those whose 
uiterest.s they may be called upon to deliberate on. Thepeo|)le have no voice, 
directly or indirectly, in their election, no means of knowing their principles 
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or tbuir opinions, no control over their conduct, and consequently llimf- 
very little about them. A government, constituted as ours is at present, iiia\ 
abstain from evil and do good for a time, but, for the purposes of good 
government, an establishment is necessary whoso very forms sliall secure the 
rights of the colony, whatever may be the character or views of the men who 
happen to 1 e in power. Public opinion, in short, must be admitted, on a 
sound footing, into the councils of the Governor. 

' The objections to the introduction of a representative assembly shrink 
from investigstion ; indeed, they cannot now be seiiously urged. In om 
last we pointed out the interest the rulers of former times took in undei- 
valuing the character of the first inhubitants of the Gape ; founding, upon the 
assumed demeiils of their subjects, a claim to extend tlieir power of intcr- 
feiing in all their concerns. The same course was taken by their successors, 
on the arrival of the English settlers, to whom they ascribed every qualit) 
that could serve to diminish, in the eye of the world, not only their political, 
but also their jiersonal impoitance. Both parties have wiped off these re-^ 
]noaelies, and proved themselves worthy to receive the best institutions, as 
well as compel' at to luKil the duties such inslilulions will impose upon 
them. 

‘ Nor can it be said that the Dutch inhabitants are not sufilciently recon- 
ciled to llie supremacy of Pngland, to be entrusted witli the enjoyment ot 
peditical power. They have now learned that il was not the British nation, 
but a few individuals, to wlioin they owed the continuance of the ruinous 
system under which they have been labouring, and that these few succeeded 
in their designs only by preventing any jniblic expression of iiublic feeling, 
on our part, from leaelung Ins Majesty’s (loveimnent. The Biilish settleis, 
not being accustomed to see the frown of a master on the lace of every pellj 
functionary, and inflamed by many insults, were the first to break the spell, 
and to claim redress from home. To them we owe the commission ol in- 
quiry. To this succeeded the eslaldishmeiit of the pl■cs^, by which the eji^ 
of the public were opened, while by the violent attack made upon it, and hv 
the memorial for a free press which billowed, togeiher with the forcible sup 
pression of the liiteiaiy Socielj, ministers were at once enabled to conclude, 
not only that the system at the (injie was bad, but that the individuals wlo 
administered it were past cHri‘, Tile case was then introduced to the Britisli 
peojile by means of the press, and warmly taken up in Parliament, the enn- 
.scqneiice ol all which has been the appointment of a council, the absent 
of the (lovernor, and several other important changes, even before the rtqxni 
of tile commissioners was clrawn up. The old inhabitants of the colony an 
aware of all this, and aie .satisfied that their grievaiucs not only did not mi 
ginale with the Rnglish, but oxeited the liveliest interest so soon as thev 
were made known in EiigUiiid. 'I'bis objection, therefore, has lost all 
weight. 

‘ Other objections may be started, but they will bo found equally fal hi 
ciou , being founded entirely on the inisreprc^sentatioiis that have gone abroad 
lespei ling the slate of .society in tlie colony. We can easily account for tin 
(qqiosiiion of some funclionaiies and their dependents to such a measnic, 
liom their inexpeiienee, tlioir iiieiqiacity, their love of ease, or their qualities 
still le>s creditable to tliem ; but if tho public manifest the anxiety they en- 
iaiiily led upon the subject, ami if the eomniissioiuTs of inquiry have madt 
a |»io[)er use of their opporlunilies of acejuiiing a peifect knowledge of o<i'’ 
tiiio iuteiest, and our capabilities, a representative assembly, willi its miluial 
coiise([m iu’es of a simple code of laws, moderate taxation, and securilv 
peisoit and piopeity, will soon be enjojed at the Cape,’ 
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SCENERY, COSTUMES, AND ARCHITECTURE, CHIEFLY ON THE 
WESTERN SIDE OF INDIA. 

In our Number for June last, we Introduced to our readers, by a brief 
notice, the First Part of the beautiful Work issued to the world under this 
title. In the desiffn and execution of that, we perceived sufllcienl excellence 
to justify our predictinjf its complete success : and we are gratified to find, 
that high as our expectations of general approbation for this undertaking un- 
doubtedly were, they have been realized to their utmost extent. The First 
Part is now extensively known, and, as far as we can ascertain, universally 
appreciated : so that all the artist and the author have now to do is to main- 
tain, by their subs(M[uent efforts, the high character which their first essays 
have undenl dily won for them. 

We are glad to perceivi* that tliis lias bemi fully supported in the Second 
Part of thesi' iuteii'sliiig and beautiful Views uliicli have jnst issued from the 
press, lu the notice affixed to tliis, Captain (liiiidlay acknowledges his 
jieculiar obligations to Sir Charles Foilics, aid to Mr. Auber, of the Seeic- 
taiy’s Department at the India Iliiuste, for tlie coiiimuiiicalion of much valu- 
able material. From the latter, a series of beautiful drawings imulu in the 
island of Ceylon, and in the norlhcrn Hajpoot stales of Miiidoostun, have 
been obtained, 'i'liey were execut'd by Mr. Anber's brother, tlie late (hip- 
lain Auber, of the Quart cr-Master-(ieiieraFs Department in India, many (if 
whose masterly productions of the pencil we. iiad an opportunity of seeing 
and admiring in his own portfolio in the country itself, and lejoice to find 
they are ai)(jut to be given to the world, (hipl.iiu (Iriiullay stales, that from 
abundant materials of his own, and tlie kind coiilnhulituis of many frimids, 
he will be able to extend the Views to be contained in-his Work from the 
Island of Ceylon, at the soullicrn extremity of India, to the Rajpoot stales, 
whicli press close on its northern boundary, in the neighbourli(#o(l of Rliurt- 
pore, the great military foitri’Ss rcc(*iitly captured by llie Ihitish forc«fi in the 
Fast:— and from Hyderabad, in tlie eastern Deccan, to Muscat, and even 
Moelia, in the Persian Gulpii and Red Sea, presenting Unis, as lie justly re- 
iiiark.s, a more diversified series of scemu-y in the Indian Empire than has 
hitherto been given to tlie Public. 

It is a convenient feature of the arrangement of tiiese Pails, lliat each poi- 
tion oflhewoik, consisting of two such paits, with six plates in (‘ach, ac- 
couipanied by Icltcr-prcss desciijilions, will form a separaiis and iiKlepend(*iil 
volume, perfect in itself, and not iieetssarily connected with the one preced- 
ing, or the one following it, thus leaving any single volume accessible to 
whoever may desiie it. 

It is announced that Mr William W'cslall purposes adding a SuppleintMi- 
tary Volume, consisting of two parts, to correspond in evciy respect with 
this Work, containing tlie fruits of his labours at the wonderful Cave-templi's 
ot Klephanta and Carlee, near Bombay, as well as the scenery painted iiy him 
in that island itself, during his slay tlien*; and judging from the specimens of 
Mr. We.slail’s talents contained in the Part now Ix'fore us, we doubt not hut 
llial his contribution to tlie general scries will be (juite worthy of his name : 
while the whole will foim such a complete collection of Indian Views, 
as every former resident in Uiat magnitieent country must be gratified to 
posse ts. 

Having said thus much on the nature and plan of the Woik, to whieli we 
have lieen led by an impression of its excellence, and a desire to place onr 
icadeis in p()s->es'>ion of the miimlesi details, we shall say a few words (uily 
oil the Views exintaiiied in No. II. , to uudeistaiid the full beauty ol which, 
however, the icadei must sec them for himself 
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' No. 1 . iH a View of tlie Oreen at Bombay, a larc^e open and level space within 
the walls of the Fort, which was formerly the most busy spot perhaps in the 
Island, being then the great place of deposit for bales of cotton and other 
goods, and filled with Native merchants, brokers, markers, weighers, clerks, 
porters, &c. The whole of this is very ftdthfully delineated ; — while the 
Church of Bombay, and the ofiice of Messrs. Forbes and Co., shaded by the 
fiill foilage of overspreading trees, give a characteristic idea of the architecture 
of the place ; and the groupes of natives, male and female, scattered over the 
fore-ground, add a usef^ul and agreeable variety to the picture. 

No. II. presents a more sublime association of objects. It is a View of the 
Apiproach to a celebrated Ghaut, or pass in the mountains, ascending from the 

g lams near the coast to the higher country of the interior. This is drawn bv 
Ir. Westall, from a painting by Colonel Johnson of the Bombay Army, mid 
is eminently beautiful. The wavy outline of the mountain-summits, the rich 
clothing of forest foliage, the descending clouds, and the pure tints of atmo- 
spheric light, are all most happily blended into a perfect whole. 

No. III. is another View at the summit of tlic same Ghaut, .with peaked 
hills, a descending torrent, and a distant plain, from the same Artist, and not 
inferior in execution to its predecessor. 

No. IV. is the same class of Ghaut scenery, but differing from the two 
former, in the wild grandeur of its simple outline, the large masses of its 
mountains, and the complete ^solitude that sits upon their summits. The re- 
posing figures introduced, arc in perfect harmony with the scene ; as it might 
bo inferred, from the silent aspect of all around, that no other human footsteps 
than their own, were within sight or hearing of their halting place. 

No. V. The Fort of Dowlutabad, or “ City of Riches” of the Moguls, the 
ancient Deo Gurh of the Hindoos, is a fine specimen of the Hill Forts of India 
in general. The picture is agreeably relieved by a light towering minaret on 
the right, and a foliage-crowtuu! ruin on the left, with groupes of Native war- 
riors beneath the bastions and battlements of the'fOrtress in the centre. 

No. VI. Among the very many Drawings we have seen of the Groat Exca- 
vated Temple at Ellora, we remember none that appeared to us equal to this, 
which was drawn on the spot, for Lady Hood, by Captain Grindlay, in 1813. 
The dark shadows of the superincumbent rock are finely contrasted with the 
light sky against which its outline is traced : and the rich and laboured orna- 
ments of the sculptured temple itself, are finely brought out from the surface. 

The letter-press descriptions appended to each of tliese Views, must add 
considerably to their interest, especially to persons not already fctmiliar with 
the country and the scenes pourt rayed. With their aid, they cannot fail to 
be acceptable to all classes, and we shall rejoice to see the success, we t^iink 
so well deserved, attend the pnblicalion to its close. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. HEBER, BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

The very recent arrival of the late melancholy intelligence 
from India, would permit us only to notice, on the concluding page 
of our last number, the sudden and justly regretted decease of Dr. 
Reginald Hcbcr, the pious and learned Bishop of Calcutta. For 
such a full narrative as wc would wish to record on our pages, 
of the virtues and accomplishments which attended his literary 
and theological career, we must wait till some friend, intimately con> 
versant with the circumstances of his life, and the progress of his 
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studies^ shall have performed, what cannot he long neglected, the 
duty of a biographer. In the mean time, on a subject especially 
interesting to our Oriental readers, wc proceed to offer the fullest 
account of the late Bishop’s family, and of his life and writings, 
chiefly previous to his emigration, which our present opportunities 
for information have allowed us to collect. 

The late Bishop of Calcutta, required not, to render him truly 
respectable, the high ecclesiastical rank to whicli he attained, nor 
the consequence of the family from which he sprang. Nor, indeed, 
would these alone have been sufliciont ; for, as that distinguished 
ornament of the seventeeth century. Bishop Wilkins, has remarked, 
on concluding one of his curious philosophical speculations, “ what* 
ever the world may think, yet it is not a vast estate, a noble birth, 
an eminent place, that can add any thing to our true real worth ; 
but it must be the degrees of that which makes us ineriy that must 
make us better meriy the endowments of our soul, and the enlarge- 
ment of our reason.” 

We learn from Dr. Whitaker’s ^ Histoiy and Antiquities of 
Craven,* that the family of Heher occurs in very ancient docu- 
ments, connected with that district of the County of York. Their 
rise into their present consequence as Lords of the Manor, and 
ecclesiastical patrons of Marton, is thus described : 

“ Marton gave name to a race of mesne Lords, who flourished 
here, though under great changes of fortune, till the beginning of 
James the First’s time. Upon the ruin of the Martons arose the 
family of Heher, or more properly, as it is vulgarly pronounced, 
Haybcr; so called, undoubtedly, from a place in the neighbour- 
hood named Hayber or Hayberg.” 

To a description of the Parish of Marton,” Dr. Whitaker has 
annexed a genealogical table, tracing from the earliest record, 
down to the subject of this biographical attempt, the family of 
“ Heber, of Marton and Stainton, in the County of York, and of 
Hodnet in the County of Salop.” In this table we find, “ Reginald 
Heber, A. M., of West Marton Hall,” first ‘‘ Rector of Chelsea,” 
afteiwards “ Co-Rector of Malpas, in Cheshire.” He had, in 1766> 
on the death of an elder brother, succeeded to his manorial rights 
and ecclesiastical patronage ; and to the occupation of the family 
mansion. By some clerical contrivance, “ he held the Rectory of 
Hodnet,” though ‘‘ in his own patronage.” 

Of the Rev. Reginald Heher, his friend, the Rev. Ralph Churton, 
communicated some information to the 74th volume (p. 470) of the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ He was born at Marton in 1728, and 
became Fellow of Brazen Nose College, Oxford. He docs not 
appear to have written any thing except an “ Elegy among the 
tombs at Westminster Abbey,’’ which first appeared in Pearch’s 
Collection, and among the Oxford poems, “ Verses to George III.” 
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on his accession. This ** learned and amiable clergyman’' died iir 
his seventy-sixth year, at his Rectory of Malpas, January Kt, 
1804, soon after his return from Oxford, where lie hoard his 
second son speak in the theatre, his poem on ‘ Palestine.’ To' the 
life and writings of that son, by his father’s second wife, “ Mary, 
daughter of Cuthbert Allanson, D. D.”, whom, according to Mi. 
Churton, he had married in July 1/82, we must now confine our- 
selves. 

Reginald Heber was born in or about 1783. Of his earliest edu- 
cation, we have not been able to procure any information, yet the 
harvest has sufficiently discovered that the seed-time was nut 
neglected ; nor a parent’s most serious duty unperformed. He 
was entered at All-Souls Oollego, Oxford, jirobaldy, as early as 
other Academics. His poem on ‘ Palestine’ was written there “ at 
the age of nineteen and esteemed by Dr. Whitaker, “ one of the 
best college exercises ever written. From such blossoms,” he adds, 
‘‘ may reasonably be expected fruits of Pai adise.” 

This Prizc-Porm was recited by the Author, in the theatre, 
Oxford, at the commencement, June 15, 1803, and published in 
1809, with the addition of a poetical “ fragment entitled, ‘ the 
Passage of the Red Sea.’ ” Palestine extends to more than foiii 
hundred lines, of unequal merit, as may easily be supposed. We 
shall select a few, which, if we are not mistaken, will bring no dis- 
credit on a juvenile poet’s college exercise. 

Recollecting the-dreary and desolate condition of Judea, the 
“ widowed queen, forgotten Sion,” is thus addressed, on the com- 
parison of her former grandeur with her present debasement — 

“ Whore now thy pomp, 'which kings with envy view’d? 

Where now thy might, which nil those kings suddu’d ? 

No martiul myriads nmslcr in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait ; 

No prophet-bards thy glittering courts among, 

Wake the full lyre, and swell the lidr of song : 

But lawless Force and meagre Want are there, 

And the quick-darting eye of res’ less Fear ; 

While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade.” 

The poet next avails himself of a notion ]>rcvalent in the Fast, 
and adopted by some later Jews, probably from the Oriental Sages, 
that the protection of each country was specially committed to cer- 
tain celestial authorities. He then proceeds to propitiate the holy 
angels to whom Palestine had been entrusted. 

“Ye Guardian Saints ! ye warrior-sons of heav’n ! 

To whose high care Judea’s state was giv’n ! 

O, wont of old your nightly watch to keep, 

A host of gods, on Sion’s low’ry steep I 

, If e’er your secret footsteps linger still 
By Siloa’s fount, or Tabor’s echoing hill, 

If e’er your song on Salem’s glories dwell, 

And mourn the captive land you lov’d so well ; 
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(For oft, ’lis said, in Kedrou’s palmy valo, 

Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale. 

And, blest as balmy dews that llernum cheer, 

Melt in soft cadence on the pilgrim’s car ;) 

Forgive, blest spirits, if a theme so high 
Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy ; 

Yet, might your aid this anxious breast inspire 
With one faint spark of Milton’s seraph fire, 

Then should my muse ascend with bolder flight. 

And wave her eagle plumes, exulting in the light.” 

The Author now returns to the distress and degradation of Jorii- 
•'iiloin, under Tiirkisli despotism, and not unpoctically describes 
the niral charnts of tlic surrounding scenery: 

” (> happy once in he.iven’s pemdiar love. 

Delight of men below, and saints above ! 

Though, Salem, now the spoiler’s lullian hand 
Has loos’d his hell-hounds o’er thy wasted l.ind ; 

’Fhoiigh weak, and whelm’d liem-alh the storms of fate, 

'I'hy house is left unto thee desolate ; 

'Fhougli thy proud stoues in cumbr<*us ruin fall, 

And seas of saml o’eilop thy mould’img wall ; 

Y<‘l shall the Muse to Kaiiey’s ardent view 
Much slia<lo\vy traee ()f faded pomp renew ; 

Ami as the Seer on Fisgah’s topmost Iwow 
With glisl’ning eje beheld the plain below. 

With preseieiif ardour diank the seeuled gale. 

And bade Uie opening glades of Canaan hail ; 

Her eagle-eye shall scan the prospect wide. 

From Carmers dills to Almolana’s tide ; 

The flinty waste, the eedar-tnfted hill. 

The iKpiid health of smooth Anleni’s rill ; 

The grot, witere, by the wateli-firc’s evening blaze, 

The robber liots, or the hermit jirays ; 

Or, where the tempest rives the hoary stone, 

'Fhc wint’ry top of giant f.ebanon.” 

Passing by Uie warrior Dnisos,” tbc feats of the marauding 
hordes, and tlic magic tales, which “ Hagjir’s olfspring tell ” of 
Solomon, in Arabia’s legendary lays also some of the most re- 
markable events of Jewish history, wc arrive at the following 
description of the early progress in tho arts of life which distin- 
guished Israel: 

“ For thee his ivory load Behemoth bore. 

And far Sofala teem’d with golden ore ; 

Thine all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 

Or bask and wanton in the beam of peace. 

When Tyber slept beneath the cypress gloom, 

And silence held the lonely woods of Romo ; 

Or e’er to Greece the builder’s skill was known, 

Or the light chisel brushed the Parian stone ; 

Yet here fair science nurs’d her infant fire, 

Fann’d by tlie artist-aid of friendly Tyre. 

Then tower’d the palace, then in awful state 
The Temple rear’d its everlasting gate. 

No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 
lake some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 

Majestic silence ! — then the harp awoke, 

The cymbal clang’d, the deep-voic’d trumpet spoke ; 
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And Salem apread bef suppliant arms abroad, 

View'd the descending flame, and bless’d the [present God.'* 

On the destruction of the far-famed Temple, which rendered 
Jerusalem “ the glory of all lands,” the scene is immediately changed 
to their cruel bondage, 

Who, dragg’d to Shinar’s fiery sand, 

Till’d, with reluctant strength, the stranger’s land ; 

Who sadly told the slow-revolving years. 

And steep’d the captive’s bitter bread with tears ; 

Yet oft tneir hearts with kindling hones would burn, 

Their destin’d triumph, and their glad return ; 

And their sad lyres, which, silent and unstrung, 

In mournful ranks on Babel’s willows hung, 

Would oft awake to chaunt their future fame, 

And from the skies their lingering Saviour claim.” 

The poet now describes the advent of the Messiah, whose 
character and pretensions were so ill suited to gratify the worldly 
expectations of his countrymen. Here is largely adopted the lan- 
guage both of the Christian and the Jewish Scriptures. The woes 
of the besieged Jerusalem succeeds, and her consequent desolation, 
till 

“ In her wide streets the lonely raven bred, 

There bark’d the wolf, and dire hymnas fed. 

Yet, ’midst her towery fanes, in ruin laid, 

The pilgrim saint bis murmuring vespers paid ; 

’Twas his to climb the tufted rocks, and rove 
The chequer’d twilight of the olive grove ; 

’Twas his to bond beneath the sacred gloom. 

And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb : 

While forms celestial fill’d his tranced eye. 

The daylight dreams of pensive piety.” 

In a poem on Palestine, “ the red-cross warriors,” and the wan- 
dering licrmit,” who “ waked the storm of war,” could not be omit- 
ted. Nor can we forbear to excuse a young Oxonian, writing, 
amidst the national irritation largely excited during the late event- 
ful contest, if he compliment church and stale, with, an invective on 
the apostate chief,” whoso trophied banners,” brought “ from 
Misraim’s subject shore,” appeared before “ Acre’s wall” We con- 
clude with a theme more agreeable — the prediction, for, we trust, 
the bard is here a prophet, in favour of the holy city: 

” Yet shall she rise ; — but not by war restor’d, 

Not built in murder,— planted by the sword. 

Yes, Salem, thou shaltrise: thy Father’s aid 
Shall heal the wound his chastening hand has made ; 

Shall judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway,’ 

And burst his brazen bonds, and cast his cords away. 

Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring ; 

Break forth, ye mountains, and, ye Tallies, sing 1 
No more your thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn, 

The unbeliever's jest, the heathen’s scorn ; 

The sultry sands shall tenfold harvests yield,. 

And a new Eden deck the thorny field.” 

Thus pacific and Christian were the concluding desires expressed 
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by the poet, for the redemption of Israel. There are, however, pas- 
sages which we have forborne to extiact, as connecting too closely 
the Bible and the sword. Among the images and epithets,” as a 
friend has justly remarked to us, “ are those of a mind delighting 
in scenes of war, bloodshed, and desolation, to those who ai*e not of 
the same faith so that, “ though he had grown more mild, no 
doubt, by age ; yet at the time of writing this poem, his enthusiasm 
might easily have been wrought up to a crusade for the purpose of 
redeeming the Holy Land from infidels.” We have, indeed, been 
occasionally reminded, on re-perusing this poem, after a lapse of se- 
veral years, of a passage, in an eloquent sermon, ‘‘ on the death of 
Christ,” by the justly admired Dr. Blair, who describes the Sa- 
viour as solaced, amidst his sufferings, by the prophetic knowledge, 
that his cross was to he assumed “ as the distinction of the most 
powerful monarchs, and to wave on the banners of victorious 
armies.” How strikingly appropriate, on comparison, are these 
sentiments, which Milton ascribes (P.R. 380,) to Jesus, when Satan 
urges him to the pursuit of martial glory. 

To whom our Saviour answered, thus unmov’d, 

Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm, 

And fragile arms, much instrument of war 
Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou hast set; and in my ear 
Vented much policy, and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leagues 
Plausible to the world, to me worth nought. 

We next find Mr, Heber pursuing an extensive tour, such as his 
previous literary attainments had well prepared him to improve ; 
and in which he was accompanied hy his friend, Mr. Thornton. It 
appears from the preface to a poem, which we shall presently notice, 
that, early in the year 1806, the travellers had arrived ‘‘ at Mos- 
cow,” where a “ damp was thrown on the amusements of the Carni- 
val;” such was the- strong and almost inconceivable impression 
excited by the death of Mr. Pitt, that illustrious statesman,” ifi 
the juvenile judgment of Mr, Heber, whom all Europe admired 
or feare^^He also mentions that the introductory lines of the 
poem composed in the Park of Dresden.” 

“ At that dread season when th’ indignant North 
Pour’d to vain wars her tardy numbers forth, 

When Frederic bent his ear to Europe’s cry, 

And fann’d, too late, the flame of Liberty.” 

Mr. Heber and his' friend visited, during this tour, the principal 
scenes among which Dr. Clarke had travelled, in 1800, and which 
form the subjects of his first volume, published in 1810. In the 
preface to that volume the learned and justly admired traveller 
acknowledges great obligations “ to the Rev. Reginald Heber,” 
whom he inaccurately* describes as “of Brazen Nose College,”* 


Probably misled by Mr. Churton’s account of the Bishop’s father, hating 
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for tho valuable manuscript Journal^ wliicb afforded tbe extracts 
given in the notes.” Besides “ Mr. Ueber’s habitual accuracy, bis 
zealous attention to which appears in every statement,” Dr. (JIarkc 
mentions “ the statistical information, which stamps a peculiar 
value on his observations,” and “ has enriched the volume by com- 
munications, the author himself was incom]>etent to supply 
especially “ concerning the state of peasants in Russia.” Dr, 
Clarke adds “ a further acknowledgment, for some beautiful draw- 
ings, engraved in this volume.” 

Among these engravings is a vignette, in which is delineated 
an unassuming tomb erected at Cherson, on a spot which Mr. 
Heber and his frie»»d visited, and where, in 1790, the noblest “ of 
all the Howards” bad closed his tour of philanthropy ; a tour un- 
dertaken, we allude to the well known sentiment of Burke, not to 
contemplate modern grandeur, or to decide, amidst its scattered 
fragments, on the extent of ancient magniticcMice, but to descend 
into the prisoner’s dungeon, and to ascertain the dimensions of 
human misery. To the readers of Dr. Clarke’s ‘ Travels,^ con- 
sisting of iieaily all our readers, the notes of Mr. Heber must be 
familiar. We forbear to (juotc any of theju ; and possibly the 
friends of the late Bishop, and the public, may be gratified by the 
appearance of the whole manuscript. Tho remarks of such an 
observer, even after a lapse of years, could not fail to be ac- 
ceptable. 

It does not ai)pear when Mr. Heber returned from the Conti- 
nent. In 18011 he took his degree of A. M. at Oxford. The next 
year appeared from the press tlie poem to which we have referred, 

‘ Europe, Linos on the present war.’ This poem professes to be 
a review of the general politics of Europe, with a wish to avoid, 
as much as possible, subjects purely J'lnglish.” The subject which 
predominates is, “ the glorious struggle, which has drawn the at- 
tention and sympathy of all mankind to Spain,” for whom the 
poet’s prophecy, 

“ But Spain, the brave, tho virtuous, .shall be 

is unhappily yet to be accomplished. The followmFfines de- 
scriptive of France, herself under arbitrary lule, whilcr ruling the 
European continent, will not discredit the author of ‘ Palestine,’ 

“ And thou, the poet’s theme, the patriot’s j)rayer ! 

Where, France, thy hopes, thy gilded promise where? 

When o’er Montpelier’s vines, and dura’s snows. 

All goodly bright, young Freedom’s planet rose ? 

Wlmt bools it now (to our destruction brave) 

How .strong thine arm in war? a valiant slave I 


left, by his second wife, two sons, “Reginald and Thomas Cuthbert, Com- 
moners of Brazen Nose.” See ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ (18(H), Ixxiv 
Fart i. page 427. 
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What boots it now that wide tluno eagles sail, 

FanMbythe flattering breath of conquest’s gale ? 

What, that, high^pil’d within yon ample dome. 

The blood-bought treasures rest of Greece and Rome ! 

Scourge of the highest, bolt in vengeance hurl’d. 

By heav'n’s dread justice on a sinking world ! 

Go, vanquished victor, bend thy proud helm down 
Before thy sullen tyrant’s steely crown. 

For him in Afric’s sands, and Poland’s snows. 

Rear’d by thy toil, the shadowy laurel grows ; 

And rank in German fields the harvest springs 
Of pageant councils and obsequient kings. 

Such purple slaves, of glittering fetters vain. 

Link’d the wide circuit of the Latian chain ; 

And slaves like these shall every tyrant find, 

To gild oppression, and debase mankind.” 

In 1812, the single poems were re -published, with the addition 
of translations from Pindar, lines spoken at Lord Grenville’s in- 
stallation as Chancellor of Oxford, and an Epitaph on a Young 
Naval Officer.’ In the preface to this small volume, the author 
appears to take his leave of the muses, and we shall presently 
find that the purpose of devoting himself to more serious studies 
was not abandoned. 

In 1815, Mr. Heber appears to have resigned his Fellowship, 
probably on his marriage. The next year appeared ‘ The per- 
sonality and Office of the Christian Comforter, asserted and ex- 
plained, in a course of sermons, on John xvi. 7* Preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1815, at the Lecture founded 
by the late John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By Regi- 
nald Heber, M. A., Rector of Hodjict, Salop, and late Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford.’ The subjects of this controversial 
volume neither our limits nor our present inclinations allow us to 
discuss. There is, however, one paragraph peculiarly worthy of being 
quoted, not merely as a specimen of the writer’s style, but for the 
sake of, his beautiful translation from a Greek hymn of Synesius 
(iii. ad. fin.) which it serves to introduce. The preacher (^in sec. 
iii.) having described the variety discovered among “ the later 
Plgtonis te^a s to their approach to the truth, in the adumbration 
of a throwpl existence in the godhead,” thus proceeds : 

But, whatever were their differences, in one leading principle 
the several parties agreed ; that matter is, in itself, incurably cor- 
rupt, the origin of all moral evil ; that the drop of heavenly dew 
(for so Synesius calls the soul) was degraded and enslaved by its 
confinement in this earthly cistern; that the thoughts and wishes 
of the sage^ere capable of only one direction ; and that his spirit 
coveted incessantly to exhale once more to that region whence she 
had descended.” 

Grant me, releas’d from Matter’s chain, 

To seek, oh (rod, thy home again ; 

Within thy bosom to repose,' 

From whence the stream of Spirit flows J 

OriejUal Herald, Vol. ll. N 
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.\ tlew-drop, of pt'lesfial liirth. 

Rehold me spilt on nether earth ; 

'riien give me to that parent well, 

From which the flitting wand'ror fell. 

Mr. Ifeber, as 3Iallcus Hereticoruiriy had sufficiently sup- 
ported the established character of a Bamptoii Lecturer, (directed 
by John Bampton’s will “to confute all heretics and schismatics,”) 
by occasioiiul invectives on heresy, and especially on modern Uni- 
tarians, even insinuating (p. 289) that they may be “ insincere in 
their religious professions,” Yet, after all, that eminent cprator 
of Church of England orthodoxy, the ‘British Critic,^ expressed no 
small dissatisfaction. The Lecturer, was engaged to defend “ the 
divinity of Jesus Christ,” and “ the divinity of the Holy Ghost,” 
as “ articles of the Christian faith, comprehended in the Apostles’ 
and Niecne creeds to the remarkable exclusion of the Athana- 
fiian. He was, however, now accused of having hazarded the cause 
by an injudicious defence, and especially of having formed an 
Inauspicious alliance in support of “a Triune God” with Jewish 
Babbis armed with all the mystic lore of their Targum and their 
Gcmara. 

These censures soon produced ‘ A Reply to certain Observations 
on the Bampton Lectures of the year 1816, contained m the ‘ Bri- 
tish Critic’ for December 1816 and January 1817, in a letter to 
the head -of a college, by Reginald Ilcber, A. M., Canon of Si. 
Asaph, &c.” This lcttcr,which occupies ninety-three pages, is dated 
from “ Hodiiet Rectory, March 12, 1817.” We must confine 
ourselves to the following extract from the first page, in which are 
collected, from numerous pages, to which reference is made, the 
Reviewer’s charges against the Lectmer : 

I find my name held out as ‘ having taken an injudicious view 
of Christianity through the medium of Rabbinical learning ; ’ as 
* assailing the fundamental doctrines of the faith;' as ^‘ ^inter- 
preting Scripture on Unitarian principles ; ’ as using ‘ offensive 
language ;’ as ‘ a sceptic,’ and at variance with ‘ the declaration of 
conformity as a dealer in ‘sophisms' and ‘ casuisti^ distinc- 
tions,’ ‘ making void the faith ’ of Christians, ‘ a disci]^/>f Volney 
and Tindal retailer of ‘ blasphemies! ! ’ and as having chosen a 
subject on which it was impossible to ‘ bo original without becom- 
ing dangerous.’” Among the sixteen “ articles” under which the 
Lecturer proceeds to treat the charge, he is said to “ have 
grievously erred in supposing the ordinary and sanctifying grace of 
the Spirit to extend to Jews and licathcns,” and to “ have made 
dangerous concessions with regard to the inspiration of Scripture.” 
Perhaps the Lecturer had boon charitably inclined to indulge the 
hope, especially as he had no obligation to advocate the “ creed of 
St. Athanasius,” that “ Jews and Christians,” under the dispensa- 
tion of the Universal Father, might not “ without doubt perish 
everlastingly.” Perhaps, too, he had ventured to conjecture that 
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reason might be not unlawfully employed in the inyestigation of 
religion. ' 

The Lecturer’s justification soon produced a ‘ Vindication of a 
Renew of the Barapton Lecture for 1814, inserted in the * British 
Critic/ in two Letters addressed to Reginald Heber, A. M., con- 
taining a Defence of the Arguments in favour of the’Doctrine of the 
Trinity ; by the Rev. Frederic Nolan, late of Exeter College, Ox-- 
ford:* who, in his ‘Review,’ had given the Lecturer credit for 
“ the fine talents with which Nature had endowed him, and which 
he had cultivated with extraordinary care.” We are not aware 
that this publication produced a rejoinder from Mr. Heber. Here, 
probably, the controversy ended, and must be added to the nume- 
rous instances of disagreement among members of the same church, 
on dogmas, to the belief of which each had subscribed, ex animOy 
his “ assent and consent.” So little can royal or episcopal declara- 
tions, or the imposition of creeds and articles, accomplish “ for the 
avoiding of diversities of opinion, and for the establishing of consent 
touching true religion.” 

In 1822, Mr. Heber was elected, by the Benchers of Lincolids 
Inn, preacher to their Society, an office which had been filled by 
Warburton, Hurd, and numerous dignitaries, in their progress to- 
wards the goal of clerical ambition. The same year he performed 
a service most acceptable to all who cultivate theology in the at- 
tractions ad human eloquence, by arranging, and publishing in 
fifteen volumes, ‘ The whole Works of Jeremy Taylor ; with a Life 
of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings.* 

The biographer justly remarks, that “ a critical examination of 
the author’s genius and writings was rendered expedient, by the 
opportunity which it afforded of discussing, in a connected view, 
the merits and peculiarities of a writer so voluminous ; by the pro- 
priety of discriminating between his many beauties, and his ocoa-* 
sional, though unfrequent aberrations from a correct taste and 
judgment; and sometimes, also, though still less frequently, of 
detecting $&d obviating his departure from the usual orthodox faith 
of Christiwiifc** We cannot decide to what heresy the biograplier 
alludes : Jeremy Taylor is well known to have impugned original 
sin and the Athanasian Creed, or at least its damnatory clauses. 
Probably, here may be a reference to some free sentiment in the 
^ Liberty of Prophesying.* On that “ eloquent apology,” which 
“ inculcated a doctrine, too entirely at variance with the practice 
and prejudices of Taylor’s age, to escape the animadversions of his 
cotemporaries,” his biographer bestows unqualified approbation. 
It is,” he justly remarks, “ the first attempt on record to conciliate 
the minds of Christians to the reception of a doctrine which, thoiigii 
now the rule of action professed by all Christian sects, was then, 
by every sect alike, regarded as a perilous and portentous novelty.” 
He adds, “ that no party had yet been found to perceive the great 
N 2 
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* wtcl^ednes? of persecution in the abstract, or the moral unfitness of 
temporal punishment as an engine of religious controversy.” 

The life of Bishop Taylor is written much at large, containing 
copious references to his various works, and every thing respecting 
the personal history of such an interesting man which can now be 
recovered. On this point the biogiapher expresses just regret, that 
of “ the greater part of his family papers,” which were once under 
the care of the late John Earl of Moira, no traces remain ; and there 
appears but too much reason to apprehend that they were con- 
sumed, together with some other packages belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in the fire which destroyed the London Custom 
House.” 

It does not appear that Mr. Heber came again before the public, 
in England. At the conclusion of the year (1822), intelligence ar- 
rived from India of Bishop Middleton^s decease. In the January 
following, Mr. Heber was appointed to be his successor. The next 
month, the new Bishop of Calcutta was created D.D. by diploma. 
Previous to his embarkation for India, in the course of his reply 
to a valedictory address from the Bishop of Bristol, at a special 
meeting of the Society with which Bishop Heber had been long 
connected, he thus expressed the purpose with which he accepted 
this high appointment: 

It is, indeed, a high satisfaction for me to reflect that I go 
forth’as their (the Society's) agent, and the promoter of their pious 
designs in the East ; and if ever the time shall arrive, when I may 
be enabled to preach to the Natives of India in their own language, 
1 shall then aspire to the still higher distinction of being considered 
as the messenger of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.” 

June 16, 1823, the Bishop, with Mrs. Heber and their family, 
embarked for India ; and on the 10th of October following they 
landed at Calcutta. November 4th, at Dura Dum, the military 
station of the East India Company's Artillery, a few miles from 
Calcutta, he consecrated the New Church, the foundatiop of which 
had been laid by his predecessor. Bishop Middleton,^, under the 
name of St. Stephen. 


• The following anecdote may be worth mentioning, as highly illustratiTe 
of ecclesiastical exactness : 

The church at Dum Dum was intended for the accommodation of the Eng- 
nsh Officers of Artillery, and their families. It was designed by an Engineer 
officer attached to the corps, and it was long talked of as a promising orna- 
ment among the groupes of military buildings that are scattered over the level 
plain of the cantonment. It was intended to front the principal road passinn; 
over this plain ; and the space for the foundation was dug at right angles with 
the road. Every thing being ready for laying the first stone, the Bishop, Dr. 
MitMleton, attended, with his suite, at a very early hour in tlw morning, just 
after day-break— ell operations in the open air being performed then, or at 
fOn-set, when practicable, to avoid the intense bdat. 

White the ceremony was actually proceeding, and when it was nearly over, 
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In May 1824, the Bishop consecrated a new church at Goruck- 
poor, a station in the interior of Bengal. From June to th6 end of* 
that year, he was engaged in visiting the several European stations 
in Bengal, and the upper provinces of Hindoostan. 

In January 1825, the Bishop was at Acra, and went from thence 
to Jcypoor and Neemiich, to the stations under the Bombay Oo- 
vemment, including Poonah, Kaira, Baroda, Baroach, Surat, and 
Guzerat, consecrating churches at these several places. 

In the ^ Gentleman^s Magazine* is a letter from a military officer 
slationcd at Neemuch, who says, “ The arrival of Bishop Hebcr 
has excited general expectations, from the learning of so cele- 
brated a scholar and divine ; tliough from the immense extent of 
his charge, he can scarcely ever visit the greater half of these 
dominions, so as to effect any more than progressive benefits in his 
episcopal exertions.” 

In May 1825, the Bishop held his episcopal visitation at Bom*^ 
bay, where wc have understood that he preached on board the 
H. C. S. Farquharson. On this progress he laid the foundation of 
tw> central schools. He also visited the Dcccan, Ceylon, and 
Madras, on his return to Bengal. 

During this period, the Bishop appears to have zealously pro- 
moted the religious objects of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. In their ‘ Report* for 1825, they gratefully acknowledge that 

the name of Dr. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, as an accession to 
the cause, is in every respect most valuable. With the aid of his 
Lordship’s counsel and influence,” they add, ** the objects of 
the society must be essentially promoted ; its character also will 
be better appreciated, and it will commend itself more and more 
to the community.** 

Of the Bishop’s last progress, destined so soon to terminate, 
prematurely, according to human apprehension, we have collected 
the following particulars : 

He preached at Combaconum, on Good Friday, the 24th of 
March, an^ arrived the next day at Tanjore, where, on “ Easter 
Sunday, bis 'Lordship preached an eloquent and impressive sermon 


the suQ rose ; and the Bishop’s attention being necessarily directed to the 
obtrugire orb, from whose rays, even at that early hour, particularly if unco- 
vered, shelter is desirable ; he discovered that the officers had, in their regard 
for symmetry and harmony of position, preferred architectural effect to super' 
stitious usage, and in placing the church at right angles with the road, twisted 
it out of its ecclesiasticai bearing of due east and west. 

The horror of the holy prelate we do not pretend to describe ; let it suffice to 
say, that the whole work was ordered to be done over again ; and the church 
of St. Stephen now remains at oblique angles with ther^^, where, instead of 
being m ornament, is quite a deformity in the picture, app^i ing like a build- 
ing dropped down on the snot, without thi pains of placing it as every eye 
that beholds It intuitively desires. 
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on the resurrection. At the request of the Native Members 
the congregation, his Lordship kindly promised to have this 
sermon translated into the Tamul language, and printed. In con* 
eluding the sermon, the Bishop, in the most feeling manner, im- 
pressed the duty of brotherly love upon all persons, without regard 
to rank or colour. Divine service was performed, in the evening, 
at the same place, in the Tamul language when, “ to the agreeable 
surprise of all present, his Lordship pronounced the Apostolic Bene- 
diction in the same tongue.” On the evening of Easter Monday, at 
the conclusion of the Tamul divine service, the Missionaries pre- 
sent received an affectionate and animated address from the Bishop, 
who observed, it was probably the last time that all present could 
expect to meet agnin in this world, and exhorted them to diligence 
and perseverance, by the example of Swartz, near whose remains 
he was then standing.” 

March 28th, the Bishop, attended by his Chaplain, and 
several Missionaries of the district, paid a visit of ceremony to his 
Highness, the Rajah of Tanjore, under the customary honours. 
On the following day his Highness returned the visit.” 

The Bishop^s visit to Tanjore appears to have been highly cli- 
mated, for its expected good influence on ‘‘ the Missionaries, and 
the numerous Natives connected with the mission.” His inquiries 
were concluded by an inspection of the English and Tamul 
School,” where 275 boys and girls” were educated, with whose 
proficiency, the Bishop ‘‘ expressed himself highly gratified.” His 
last days arc thus described in the ‘ Bombay Courier * of April 22. 

“ Saturday, April 8, the Bishop readied Trichinopoly, and on Sunday 
he preached, and held a confirmation in the evening, after which, he delivered 
another discourse, concluding with a solemn and affecting farewell to the 
congregation. On Monday, at an early hour, he visited a congregation of 
Native Christians, and on his return went into a bath, as he had done on the 
two preceding days. He was there seized with an apoplectic fit, and when 
his servant, alarmed at the length of his stay, entered the bathing-room, he 
found that life was extinct,’* * 

Thus, have terminated, in the midst of his days, the life and 
labours of Dr. Reginald Hcbcr, the second Bishop of Calcutta. His 
talents, and his diligent occupation of them, with the uniform cour- 
tesy of his deportment, had already conciliated the respect and 
attachment of all who came within his influence. Of the honours 
jiaid to his memory, no account has yet reached England, except 
the Govenior General’s orders issued on the first receipt of the 
affecting intelligence, that “ the flag of the garrison, at Fort St. 
George, should be mounted half-mast high,” and that ‘‘ minute 
guns, in number corresponding with the age of the deceased, 
should be fired from the saluting battery.” 

India has higher honours in reserve for the late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, if her history ^hall record his name among those who have 
attained distinction. 
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Without ambition, war, or violence. 

By detnis of peace, by wisdom eminent ; 

if she shall class him with the few, who, amidst the crowdiiJg vota- 
ries of avarice and ambition, have sought her shores, willing to pro- 
tect, and not to plunder her ; to draw forth ln'r moral and intel- 
lectual resources, rather than to accumulate her earthly treasuresu 
Of such, we trust, was the late Bishop Hcbcr, and that “ tho 
mighty Master found the talent well employed.” Thus, to adopt tho 
language of eastern wisdom, “ being made perfect in a short time, he 
fuIHIIod a long time ; for honourable age is not that which standeth 
in length of time, nor that is measured by number of years; but 
wisdom is the gray hair unto man, and an unspotted life is old age.” 

N. L. T. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


Wednesday., September *27, 1S20. 

'rui‘» day a General Quarterly Court was held at the Company’s House, nl 
Leadenliall Street. 

CAPTAIN MICHAEL. 

The Minutes of last Court having been read. 

The CiiAiKMAN (Sir G. A Robinson) informed the Court, that It was made 
special for the purpose of sulunitting, for conlirination, the Resolution of thu 
(R'liPral Court of Directors of the'ilst of June, approving the Resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the Sd May last, providing, that Captain Michael, of 
the MadrJis Establishment, upon his resigning the Military Service, in order 
that he may continue to act us Mahralta Tiauslator to the Tarijore Commis- 
sioners in England, in wliich capacity he receives a salary of 10s. per 
annum, shall be granted, upon the terms and conditions therein stated, a con- 
tinuance of that salary for life; and further providing, that whenever the 
period shall arrive at which, if (’aptain Michael had continued in the Military 
Seivice lie would have succeeded to the command of a regiment, and a share 
of otf-rcckoiiings, the said salary of 08‘if. lOw. per annum, be increased from 
that date to lOMW. per annum for life. 

Captain Maxkield begged leave to ask the Honourable Chairman a ques- 
tion. 

Tho Chairman Informed the hon. Proprietor that he could not ask any 
question until the motion he liad to submit to the Court was nut. He then 
moved that this, Court do now conflnn the resolution which had just been 
read. 

Captain Maxfield said, be recollected being in this Court when it was 
proposed to give tho 'ranjore Commissioners 300/. in addition to their sa- 
laries as Carnatic Commissioners. He had understood in tho last Court that 
the Carnatic Commission was drawing to a close ; but be wished now to bo 
informed whether there was any chance of its terminating, and when such ter- 
mination was likely to take place. The Commission had now sat five years, 
and nothing had as yet been done. It seemed as if it would last as long as 
the Company itself. He thought it would be preferable to have the corre- 
spondence translated in India, as it could bo much better and more easily 
done there than here. As to the present arrangement, it only served the pur- 
pose of keeping the Propriotois ignorant of the contents of the papers. He 
remembered once when a great mass of information was sent over from India, 
the translator was asked why it was not translated. His reply was, that it 
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waa much better to have the papers as they werSy for their not being trans- 
•lated would prevent discussion^ as the Proprietors did not understand their 
contents. 

The Chairman believed that no person could be more desirous of bringinu 
those accounts to a close, than the Court of Directors themselves. With 
respect to the assertion, of nothing being done in the proceedings, that was 
jiot correct. So far from nothing having being done, there was a regular 
annual report made by the Commissioners. There were a thousand petty 
claims brought before them. Every one had a right to demand that the most 
trifling claims should be fully investigated, which was a cause of great trou- 
ble and vexation ; and the Court of Directors had been desirous of avoiding 
a too minute investigation of those trifling claims. Measures had been 
adopted for that puq)ose, which it was expected would forward the business, 
but some legal objections had been started. Wlien, however, things should 
be in a situation to bring the matter to a satisfactory close, he could assure 
the Proprietors, they would find that the ('ourt of Directors had shown every 
clisposition to carry those measures into etfect. With respect to the Tan j ore 
Commission, he certainly did wish that the Commissioners would act gratui- 
tously, but that wish not being realized, it would have occasioned much trou- 
ble and delay to have instituted a new commission. He believed every en- 
deavour had been made to bring the Commission to a close, but it could not 
be expected that the accounts of such a concern should be as simple as those 
of a private merchant. With respect to Captain Michael, he would state, that 
without his assistance, the Commissioners could not have done their duty. 

Captain Maxfield begged to explain, that hd did not for a moment doubt 
the merit of Captain Michael. He wislied to know whether there was any 
translator to the Carnatic Commission. It certainly appeareai to him, that the 
Commission would last as long as the Company. Jle should take an oppor- 
tunity of moving for papers upon the subject. 

Mr. Dixon said, that in a long course of life, and wliile he had attended 
this Court, he had always concurred in the acts of the constituted authorities 
of the Company and the (^ourt of Directors. But in tlie case of Capt. Michael 
ho had before stated, and ho repeated it again, that tliose persons, for whose 
lives pensions are gi anted, may live longer than the Company. He thought 
that persons who deserved well of the Company should be properly reward- 
ed, and he had never found that Company backward in liberally rewarding 
those persons wlioso services they reciuired ; but he could not help wishing 
that some more eligible method might be adopted, as the future existence of 
the Company could not but he considered as short. 

The Chairman staled, that there were peculiar circumstances under which 
the salary was granted. If the Company required services for life, they must 
give an adequate remuneration for those services. Captain Michael was the 
only person in this Company, with the exception of an hon. Proprietor he saw 
before him, who was capable of fulfilling the duties of the situation he held, 
he being the only other person master of the Mahratta language. Of course, 
when the proposition was made for him to become translator, it was natural in 
him to consider what he was to give up. This first proposition, which was 
not an unreasonable one, as far as he was concerned, was, that he should con- 
tinue on the allowance ho enjoyed, and liave the power of returning to India. 
But the Court considered, that if they agreed to that, they would make an un- 
just precedent, by allowing him to return to India after having resided in this 
country for many years. On that account, the Court declined the proposition. 
But it was agreed that Captain Michael should receive a yearly salary of 
6821. 10s.; and if he should survive unto that time, when he would, had he 
contlhued in the array, have attained the command of a regiment, that his salary 
should be further increased to 1060^. per annum. With respect to the asser- 
tion, that he might live longer than the Company, he could only say, it might 
be so, but there was always a possibility of the charter of the Company being 
renewed. 

Thi resolution was then adopted. 
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Hiring Vessels. 

Captain Maxpield said, that in pursuance of a notice he had jfiren at the 
last quarterly meeting, he intended to call the attention of the Court of Pro- 
prietors to the Act of Parliament, namely, 58 of George III., respecting the 
hiring of ships. 

The Chairman thought the hon. Proprietor had better give notice of mo- 
tion on so important a subject, in writing; though, if the hon. Proprietor 
pleased, he had it in his power to press the subject forward at present, as this 
was a General Quarterly Court. 

Captain Maxpield said, he certainly did not wish to take the Court by sur- 
prise, for he had before given notice of his motion. 

The Secretary referred to the minutes, and stated that no notice of such 
a motion had been given in. 

Captain Maxpield stated, that he had not given notice in writing, but that 
he had, at the last Quarterly Meeting, expressed his intention of making some 
observations on the subject. The Act of Parliament obliged tlie Company to 
engage a ship fortliree years, whether they wanted it during that time, or not. 
Now this was a provision whicli ho wished to see repealed or amended. He 
considered the engaging of ships the worst part of the Company’s business. 

The Chairman conceived that it was absolutely necessary to have notice 
given in writing upon a subject of such importance. Every Proprietor ought 
tohave notice of the intention to bring such a question forward. 

(’aptain Maxpield thought the Proprietors met in thatC’ourt to investigate 
their affairs, and did not assemble merely for the purpose of approving of the 
resolutions of the Court of Directors. He understood that no notice was ne- 
cessary upon the subject ; hut he had, notwithstanding, given notice. Ho 
certainly did not think it necessary to w'rite the notice, or to publish it in the 
Newspapers, and he considered himself perfectly In order in bringing forward 
the question now. 

The Chairman repeated his opinion, that it was indispensably necessary to 
give notice in writing, in order that the Proprietors at large might have an 
opportunity of attending the discussion. 

General Thornton said, that the hon. Proprietor had, undoubtedly, aright 
to bring forward any motion bethought fit ; but he would advise him to adopt 
the course pointed out by the hon. Chainnan. 

Capt. Maxpield said, that he should avail himself of the present opportu- 
nity of meeting the wishes of the Court, and? would give a notice in writing 
of his motion for a future occasion. 

Seizure of Pepper. 

Mr. Adinell wished the correspondence which had passed between Gon 
vemment and this Company respecting himself to be laid before the Proprie- 
tors, with a copy of the scandalous letter from the Secretary of the Company 
to the Government, by which his property had been confiscated. 

Mr. Maxwell rose to explain the circumstances of this case : he had heard 
from the hon. Proprietor a statement of his case, and he would now lay it be- 
fore the Proprietors. It appeared that the hon. Gentleman had bought a 
quantity of pepper on the Royal Exchange from a broker. Tho warrant of 
the Company was delivered with the goods to prove that the seller had Come 
Foperly by them. Notwifhstamling this the pepper was seized as smuggled. 

L then wrote to tho proper department of Government, stating, that 
he had the warrant of the Company in his hands. Upon this a correspon- 
Passed between Government and this Company, the result of which was 
that the goods were confiscated. The hon. Proprietor conceived himself ag- 
Rneved in laying under the imputation of being a smuggler, and he, therefore, 
now moved for the production of that correspondence. 

■f was no motion before the Court at present, but 

ii the hon. Proprietor chose to make any motion, he begged he would rmt it 
«owii in writing. 
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Mr. Adinkll wishnlto know howto word his motion. 

The (.'nAiRMAN told him, that he was to w/ite down just what he w.intui 

The motion being committed to writing, 

ThoCiiAiitMAN said, what he held in his hand, was no motion atall. Ilewoulil 
read it, however, to convince theCouit of the necessity of having all motions 
committed to paper. “ I'hat there be laid, before this Court, the whole oftln; 
correspondence between his Majesty’s Ministers and this Court.” (A laugh.) 
Jle thought, however, he should meet the wishes of the hon. Proprietor, if he 
put the motion in the following manner: “ That there be laid before tins 
Court, copies of all Correspondence connected with Mr. Adinell, between all 
Departments of Government and this House, on the subject of some pepper 
seized in 1821.” He woubi give In'? support to the motion, with an addition 
to it, “ That there be included all Mr. Adinell’s letters to the Court of Direc- 
tors, and tlie Court’s leplies.” 

Mr. Pattison stated, that this case had been before him in a Committee, 
where the subject was fully examined, I hough it was one of great obscuiitj 
He thought it highly iinprojier to remove the question from the tribunal of flic 
Committee, to the general tiibunal of that Court, where piivatc interest might 
operate. 

The motion was'then put and carried, and the Court aftei wards adjourned. 


Treaty of Peace detwien tije English and the Burmese. 

India Board, Sept. 1, 1820, 

A despatch has been received at the East India Honsr from the Goveriioi 
General in (hmricil at Fort-VV illiam, in Bengal, dated the 7lh of April, I82li, 
of which despatch, and of its enclosures, the follow ing are copies ; — 

Copy of a Lclkr from (hr Govcrnor^dcnerul in Connell at Fort William, in 

Bengal, to the Secret Commit tee oj the Court of Directors oj the EaU India 

Company, dated the 7th of April, 1820. 

Honourable Sirs, — VVe hasten to announce to your honourable commitli'c 
lliaX the Enterprise sleam-ves.sel, having on lioard Majoi-(Jenoral Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell andWVli. IG>berl.son, the Civil Commissioner in Avaand Pegu, 
has arrived with the impoilant and gralilying intelligence of the conclusion of 
peace with the King of Avn. 

The ratified copy of Hie trea'y, bearing date the 2l«tli of February, and exe- 
cuted at Yanduboo, within four days’ march of the capital, together with the 
first instalment of 26 lacks of lupees, was dispatched by Major-General Ha 
Archibabl Campbell from Rangoon, in his Majesty’s ship Alligator, on the 
17th of March, ten days before the departure of the steam-vessel from that 
port, and may bo hourly expected. A copy of the treaty having, however, 
been received from Sir Areliibald Ciunpbell, we now transmit it with this ad- 
ilress to Bombay, for the purpose of being forwarded over land, and beg to 
offer our cordial congratulations on the honourable and successful termiiiatioi| 
of the long and arduous contest in which we have been engaged. 

I’he Alligator having been placed at our disposal by his Excellency Commo- 
dore Sir James Brisbane, and being also, wc understand, appointed to return 
to England, we propose to disjialch her, immediately on her ariival, to Eng- 
land, committing a copy of the treaty to the charge of Captain Snodgrass, 
Military Secretary to Sir Archibald Campbell, who will afford your honour- 
ahle committee every information regarding the recent operations in Ava. In 
the mean time it will be highly satisfactory to you to know, that the main 
body of the force in Ava had lelurned to Rangoon, and several regiments had 
heeu actually embarked in the transports then in the river, and sailed for this 
Jbesidency and Fort St. George. 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, having communicated personally 
with us on various points, will return in the Enterprise steam-vessel to Ran- 
goon, in the course of the ensuing week, to superintend the embarkation of 
the remaining troops, all of whom, it is expected, will bo ready to leave the 
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Barman territories by the time when the second instalment of 25 lacks falls 
due, lyamely, the 4th of June next. We luive, &c. 

Amhehst, J. If. Haurimoton, W. B. Bayley. 

P. S.— April 9.— His Majesty’s ship Alliijatov ariived this morning. 

Copy qf a Letter from Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.B., to 
George Swinton, Esq., Secretary to the Bengal Government, dated Head- 
quarters, Camp at Yandaboo, 45 miles south-n est of Ava, February 24. 
Sir:— The late defeats sustained by the Burmese army, and which led to 
jb aImot»t total dispersion, together with the vicinity of the British force to 
the capital of Ava, has had the effect (I trust sufficiently) to huniblo that 
haughty and arrogant Court to a submission, which will, no doubt, be made 
for a length of time subservient to its policy, so as not again wantonly to 
disturb the peace of the British Government in India. 

The treaty of jreace this day concluded and ratified by the Burmese Minis- 
leis of State, will be submitted to his Lordship in Council by the British 
('(.mmissioiiers in Pegu and Ava. ! have, therefore, only to say, that I shall- 
at once return with the force under my command to Bangoon, there to await 
I he further commands of Government. 1 liave, &c. 

A. Cami-hell, Major-General, 

7 reaty of Peace between the Honourable East-Indiu Company on one part, 
and his Majesty the King of Ava on the other, settled by Major-General 
Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.U. K.C.T S., eommandiny the expedition, 
and Senior Commissioner in Pegu and Ava, Thomas Campbell ItobevtSon, 
Esq., Civil Commissionev in Pvguand Ava, and Hi nvy Ducic Chads, Esq., 
Captain, commanding his Britannic Majesty's and the Honourable Com- 
pany's naval force on the hrawiuldy river, mthe part of the Honourable 
Cwipany ; and by Mcngyee-Mafui-Men-Klah-Kyan-Ten [Voonghee, Lord 
of Lay- Kaeng and Mengyc e Makah-Men- K eah -Sh ei hah- the- Ah ven- Woon, 
Lord of the Revenue, on the part of the King oj Ava ; who have each 
communicated to the other their full power ; agreed to and ejceculed at 
Yandaboo, in the kingdom of Ava, on this day of February, in the 
year of our Lord IH2(>, corresponding with the fourth day of the decrease 
oJ the Moon Tuboung, in the year 1187, Mandina Avra, 

Article 1.— -There shall be perpetual peace and friemlshjp between the Hon- 
ourable Company on the one part, and his Majesty the King of Ava on the other. 
Art. 2. — His Majesty the King of Ava renounces all claims upon, and will 
abstain from all future interference with, the Principality of Assam and its 
dependencies, and also with the contiguous petty States of Cachar and Jyntia, 
Witli regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated llial, should Gumbheer Singh 
desire to return to that country, he shill be recognised by the King of Ava 
as Rajah thereof. 

Art. 3. — To prevent all future di.sputos respecting the boundary lino between 
the two great nations, the British GoytTniiiicnl will ret.dn tlie conquered pro- 
vinces of Arracan, including the four divisions of Arrucan, Ramree, Choduba, 
and Sandowey, and his Majesty the King of Ava cedes all right thereto. 
The Annonpeeteetonmicn, or Arracan Mountains, known in .Arracan by the 
name of the Ycomabourg or Pokhengloung Range, will henceforth form the 
boundary between the two great nations on that side Any doubts regarding 
the said line of deruarcatlon will be settled by commissioners appointed by 
Hie respective Governments for that purpose, such commissioners from both 
powers to be of suitable and corresponding rank. 

Article 4.— His Majesty King of Ava cedes to the British Government the 
conquered provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergui, and Tenasserim, with the 
islands and dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluen river as 
t he line of demarcation on that frontier. Any doubts regarding their boun- 
udries will be settled as specified in the concluding part of article 3. 

Article 5. — In proof of the sincere disposition of the Burmese Government 
maintain the relations of peace and amity between the nations, and as part 
inaemniflcation to the British Government for the expenses of the war, his 
oaiesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one erore of rupees. 

Article d,— No person whatever, whether native or foreign, i.s hereafter to 
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be molested, by either party, on account of the part which he may have taken, 
or have been compelled to take, in the present war. 

Article 7. — In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and 
peace hereby established between the two Governments, it is agreed that 
accredited ministers, retaining an escort or safeguard of fifty men from each, 
shall reside at the durbar of Uhe other, who shall be permitted to purchase 
or build a suitable place of residence, of permanent uiateiials ; and a com- 
mercial treaty, upon principles of reciprocal advantage,' will be entered into 
by the two high contracting powers. 

Art. 8. — All public and private <lebts contracted by either Government, 
or by the subjects of either Government, with the other, previous to the war, 
to be recognised and liquidated upon the same principles of honour and good 
faith as if hostilities had not taken place between the two nations; and no 
advantage shall be taken I y either pany of the period that may have elapsed 
since the debts were incurred, or in consequence of tlu' war ; and, according 
to the universal law of nations, it is further stipulated, that the property of 
all Britisli subjects who may die in the dominions of his Majesty the King 
of Ava, shall, in the absence of legal lieirs, be placed in the hands of the 
British resident or Consul in the said dominions, who will dispose of the 
same according to the tenor of the British law. In like manner the property 
of Burmese subjects, dying under the same circumstances in any part of the 
British dominions, shall be made over to the Minister or other authority de- 
legated by his Buimese Majesty to the supreme Government of India. 

Art. 9. — The King of Ava will abolish all exactions upon British ships or 
vessels in Burman ports tliat are not required from Burinan ships or vessels 
in British ports ; nor shall ships or vessels the property of British subjects, 
whether European or Indian, entering the Hangoon river, or other Burman 
ports, be required to laud their guns or unship their rudders, or do any other 
act not required of Burmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

Art. 10. — The good and faithful ally of the British Government, his Ma- 
jesty the King of Siam, having taken a part in the present war, will, to the 
fullest extent, as far as regards his Majesty and his subjects, be included in 
the above treaty. 

Art. II. — 'Phis treaty to he ratified by the Burmese authorities competent 
in the like cases, and the ratification to be accoinimnied by all British, whether 
European, or native (American) and other prisoners, who will be delivered 
over to llie British Commissioners, The British Commissioners, on their part, 
engaging that the said treaty shall be rafifieil by the Bight lion, the Governor 
General in Council, and the ratification sliall be delivered to his Majesty, the 
King of Ava, in four months, or sooner if possible, and all the Burmese pri- 
soners shall, in like manner, be delivered over to their own Government as soon 
as they arrive from Bengal. 

AnOITIONVL ArtTlCLE. 

The British Commissioners being most anxiously desirous to manifest the 
sincerity of their wish for pence, and to make the immediate execution of the 
fifth arlirlo of this treaty as little irksome or inconvenient os possible to hi'i 
Majesty the King of Ava, consent to the following arrangements with respect 
to the division of the sum total, as specified in the Article before referred to, 
into instalments, viz. : — Upon the payment of 25 lacs of nipees, or one-fourth 
of the sum total, (the other Articles of the Treaty being executed,) the army 
will retire to Rangoon ; upon the future payment of a similar sura at that place, 
within one hundred days from this date, with th« proviso as above, the army 
will evacuate the dominions of his Majesty the King of Ava, with the least 
possible delay ; leaving the remaining moiety of the sum total to be paid by 
equal annual instalments in two years, from the day of February 1826, 
A.D., through the Consul o» Resident in Ava or Pegu, on the part of the Ho- 
nourable the East India Company. 

JLaroeek Meonja (L. S.) A. Campbell, Maj.-Gen. and 

WooNGHEF. Sen. Commissioner. 

(Seal of the Lotoo.) (L. S) T. C. Robertson, Civil Com- 

missioner. 

(L. S.) )I. D. Chads, Captain, Royal 

Navy. 


Shwagum Wootv 
Atatvoon. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

Bengal. 

We were just enabled to announce, in a brief Postscript to our 
last Number, the ratification of the treaty of peace between the 
British forces in India and the Burmese, and the conditions on 
which that ratification had been effected. This intelligence was 
brought to England by an overland despatch, which loft Bombay 
at the latter end of April 18*25. But though a whole month has 
elapsed since the arrival of that despatch, no subsequent informa- 
tion has yet reached us from that quarter. A vessel from Bombay 
arrived at Bourdcaux, during the course of last month, having left 
Aleppee on the coast of Malabar so late as the 17th of May; but 
nothing of any public interest has transpired sirme her arrival. 
The despatch received overland containing the announcement of 
the ratification alluded to, as well as a copy of the treaty itself, 
will be found in another part of the present Number, among the 
official documents recorded and preserved ; as well as the general 
orders issued on the occasion of the capture of Bhurtporc, wliich 
have not before appeared. 

The absence of all information, subsequent to the date of the 
overland despatch, arises from an unusual delay in the arrival of 
ships ^ leaving Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in April and May, 
occasioned by prevailing adverse winds, and severely tempestuous 
weather. Even the ships of war, on boaid which duplicates of 
the public despatches were to have been sent, have not yet (at least 
at the period of our writing this) been announced among the ship- 
ping arrivals : wliilc the number of merchant vessels daily expected, 
and beyond the time at which their arrival might have been calcu- 
lated on, is greater, we believe, than has for many years been 
remembered. 

We have on several former occasions so unreservedly expressed 
our sentiments, as to the injustice and folly of the war now 
brought to a close, that it must be unnecessary for us to repeat those 
sentiments here. There has been nothing in the manner in which it 
has been terminated, or in the conditions exacted of the Burmese, 
that leads us to entertain more favourable opinions now than we 
have hitherto done. Supposing even the whole sum agreed upon 
to be paid, which all who know anything of Indian treaties must 
think extremely doubtful, it is not a tenth part of the actual 
pecuniary expences incurred by the East India Company. But for 
the higher considerations of loss of life and loss of character, if 
the whole empire of the Burmese had been ceded, it would have 
boon a most inadequate compensation. The £250,000 already 
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paid is all that can be considered safe. The £250,000 to be paid 
on the embarkation of the troops from Rangoon, may possibly be 
punctually discharged also : but the remaining £500,000 will not 
be so easily procured, after we have quitted the territory : and the 
Company's Government have had too much experience in Burmese 
campaigns to venture to send another force after the arrears, if 
they should be withheld : while the teiiitory ceded and meant to 
be retained, is a useless addition to an already cumbrous and un- 
manageable extent of possession, which will cost much more to 
hold than its utmost produce can be worth. The following aie 
the details that have been gleaned chiefly from private letters, and 
published in the ‘ Courier,' as illustrative of the proceedings an- 
tecedent to the conclusion of the war : 

“ On the 25th of January, Sir Archibald Campbell moved from Mellown, 
the enemy flying before him, and no opportunity occurred for some days of 
giving them a further proof of British valour, except in the coming up of 
Capt. Trant, and a few of the body guard, upon 400 Burmese, whom they 
defeated, and almost annihilated. 

On the 9th of February, however, a more splendid occasion for displaying 
our superiority presented itself. The reconnoitring party sent out on that day 
to survey the road for next day’s march, discovered the enemy posted in 
strength about eight miles in front, in such a position as to leave no doubt of 
his intention to dispute our progress. They were under the command of a 
nephew of the late Bundoolah, who had promised to tho King, that if he 
would give him 16,000 men, he would lead the English captives to tho Golden 
Feet. Sir Archibald Campbell immediately determined to attack the enemy 
on the 10th, and with this view ordered General Cotton to march at seven 
o’clock that evening, so as to join him next morning. At nine a. m., a few 
shots from tho enemy intimated their vicinity, and they were soon seen in 
large bodies advancing on both flanks, and so compact, as to lead our troops 
to anticipate a very close engagement. 

“ It was evident lhat they expected to overwhelm us by their vast superiority 
in numbers. At this moment, Major Jackson arrived with orders to his Ma- 
jesty’s 18th to attack the enemy on tho right, and the 38th on the left of the 
road. The Burmese came on boldly at first, with savage yells, and a dis- 
charge of musketry, vainly imagining tliat the small number of tho Englidi 
would bo unable to resist them. The illusion was soon dispelled, for the 
moment that the order was given, a charge in the most gallant style was made 
to the right and left, and a truly British cheer soon drove tho Burmese off in 
every direction. The 88th, in pursuing, fell in with a stockade, which was 
carried in an instant ; the enemy were pursued to the jungle on the right, 
whoa the division wheeling to tho loft, charged them in the jungle in that direc- 
tion, ani^ joined the general body guard and horse artillery, and then advanced 
agf^towards Pagam-racw. Near this the Burmese were found again posted, 
with the intention of retrieving their character ; they were again charged in 
double-quick time, and again dispersed in the utmost confusion, pursued by 
our troops into their very works, leaving their standards, guns, and stores, in 
our possession. It is said the enemy lost 1,000 men. Our loss was very 
trifling. The troops were engaged five hours, and the battle ended at three 
o’clock. Pagara-mew is distant from Patanagoh 112 miles, and from Urame- 
rapoora 163.” 

The following is the account of the peace, originally published 
in the ^ Calcutta Government Gazette/ of April 6, 1826, from 
thence republished in the ‘ Bombay Courier Extraordinary' of 
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April 24th, and brought, home with the Government despatches 
overland. 

Peace with Ava, / 

“ At a late hour last night, the Enterprizc reached Calcutta, having on 
board his Excellency Sir Archibald Campbell, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. 
Mangles, the return of wliom to Calcutta, is the consequence of a conclusion 
of peace with the Burmese. The public despatches announcing the ratification 
of the treaty were forwarded by Colonel Tidy and Captain Snodgrass, on board 
the Alligator., which left Rangoon a week before the Enlerprize arrived, and 
may be therefore hourly expected. The Arachne sailed at the same time for 
Madras. VVe have been favoured with tlic following particulars of this im- 
portant and satisfactory event : After leaving Pagahmehew, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was met by repeated messengers of the King, offering terms short 
of those demanded, which offers were of course rejected. At last, however, 
when the army was within four days’ march of the capital, Mr. Price again 
made his appearance, bringing with him the treaty ratified by the King, and 
paid down the stipulated sum of twenty-five lacs, the remainder to be paid in 
the manner previously determined on. The prisoners were given up, and 
amongst them was Mr. (louger. In addition to the Southern Provinces of 
Tavai and Mergui, we are to retain Martaban, to the east of the Hanloon, or 
Martaban river. The ratification of the tiealy took place in the end of 
February. 

“ The troops commenced their return on the 5lh of March, by water, and 
had all arrived at Rangoon. Six European regiments had been embarked, 
besides the Bengal artillery, when the Enlerprize left. Some of the trans- 
ports, with his Majesty’s 13th, 38th, and 41.>t, had sailed* and it was expected 
that they would be withdrawn by the middle of May. 

“ Since writing the above, we have been favoured with the following addi* 
tional details 

“ The treaty was confirmed on the ‘2itli of February. The treasure, consist- 
ing of rupees, and gold and silver bars, is on board the Alligator, 

“ A party from the camp paid a visit to the capital, and were received by 
the King with every honour. Mr. Crawford had gone to Martaban in the 
Diana steam-vessel. 

“ A battalion, with all the elephants, and attended by two Burmese chiefs, 
have proceeded from Jembewghean to Anacan, via Acn : the roa^ Is'now 
acknowledged to be a very good one. Another detachment had proceeded 
from Prorae to Sandoway.” 

We subjoin the only sensible remarks that we have seen in 
the Daily Papers on this subject ; and they are worth recording, as 
containing in a very small compass a specimen of the manner ia 
which the eulogizers of “ things as they arc ” can put fortli pompous 
no-meanings upon any topics in which they consider the reputation 
of their patrons involved, and the easy maimer in which sueh^l^W 
nonsense can be exposed. The ‘ Globe, ^ adverting to this 
says : 

“ The result of the Burmese war is the repayment of 250,000/. towards the 
expenses we have iueurred, the promise of 750,000/. more, and of a commer- 
cial treaty, and the cession of a considerable extent of sea-coast territory, 

“ As we had never the least doubt of the ultimate success of the war, — the, 
only question being how much time and money were to be spent upon it,— so 
our opinion of its folly is not at all altered by the result. Our Indian Govern- 
ment wants money, it does not want territory ; and the indemnity and terri- 
tory taken together (even if the former be not claimed as prize-money) will 
not be equiv^ent to a third part of our expenditure, which must be defrayed 
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out of the labour of the over-taxed people of Hindostan. We see, therefore, 
no ground for the exultation which one of the Ministerial Pajiers manifests on 
the occasion. 

“The whole justification of this war (which cannot adequately be described 
by the word ‘ fruitless ’) is to be found in the vapouring of the Burmese mo- 
narch,--forthathe could have d<me any thing against us beyond his own fron- 
tiers is too absurd for speculation. One of the eulogists of the war says, the 
maxims of the British Government have been ‘ never to mbmit to insult and 
encroachment, and to owe our safety fo our own power, not to the eapriciqus 
forbearance of an enemy. If, in any case, it would have been dangerous to 
have departed from our usual high bearing, it would have been in our relations 
with Ava ; for our Indian empire must have tottered to the base, and soon 
crumbled to pieces, if we had acknowledged that there was, upon our frontiers, 
a foe whom we did not deem it prudent to resist, and against whom we would 
not venture to protect our subjects and our dependents.’ 

“ This passage, which is much in the same strain with all that has been 
written in defence of the war, is made up of a misapplication of terms, and a 
confusion of very dissimilar circumstances. To resist, to punish aggressions 
is one thing — to make a war of invasion another. We might, without depart- 
ing from our ‘ usual high bearing,* allow a cur to yelp at us from a distance, 
and merely favour him with a kick if he ventured near the region of our toe; 
but to follow up the quadruped with our vengeance through puddles and over 
dung-heaps, in order to bring him to a due sense of his inferiority to the lords 
of the creation, would bo a needless waste of time and of leather. Two cir- 
cumstances made the aggressions of the Burmese very unlikely, and their in- 
sults very harmless— that our frontier was unassailable, and their language 
unintelligible. ‘ Our usual high bearing ’ had great difficulty to find interjircters 
to ascertain that it was outraged, and our invading force had greater ob- 
stacles to contend with ns an expedition of discovery, than as an expedition of 
war. 

“ There is a long account as to the manner of conducting the war, which 
ought to be settled. But, perhaps, our usual high bearing made it necessary 
to send Sir A. Campbell to Rangoon just before the setting in of the rains, 
lest it should be said in India, that we ‘ did not deem it prudent to resist ’ the 
elements and sickness.” 

Reported Recal of Lord Amherst. 

A private letter from Calcuttar, of the 14th of March, pontains 
the following paragraph : 

“ Our Governor- General has just received the news of his recal, and we 
are all anxiety to know his successor. The reason assigned for his removal, 
is the late Barrackpoor massacre. But, if this be the real cause, the Directois 
have fixed upon the least of his faults, as the ground of his recal. Every one 
he^Jtoows, that at the time of the Barrackpoor Mutiny his Lordship had no 
vote&l Council as to militdrg matters; all his previous measures, in 
tM|^Si(trtment of the Government, having been so ruinous, that the Com- 
,|ffl^^|^.Chief, Sir Edward Paget, was obliged to take all further military 
entirely on himself.” 

communications, we have since learned, were made in 
otherlettei's ; and almost every individual who had frequent com- 
munications from India, had been made acquainted with tliis fact, 
from some one or other of their correspondents. The Ministerial 
papers of England were alone in the dark respecting this matter ; 
though they profess to be better informed on all changes of go- 
vernors or governments than their opposition contemporaries. Af' 
cordin^ly, when this fact was announced in a Morning Papdr, which 
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its evening critic docs not condescend to name, the following was 
put forth by the ‘ ('ourier ’ : * 

“ We observed, a few d.iys since, that in limes like these, when wlmt may 
be called news is almost a curiosity, sonic iiidiil<(cnco oii^ht to lie sliown to 
those who draw upon their iniafjiniitions to Mipply a counterreit commodlfj. 
The Mornincf Paper to which we then alluded, seems to be so thoro«f?hly 
convinced of this, that wo are almost inclined to suspect it of a disposition to 
abuse the indiilsri nce. Upon no other principle can we account lor the fol- 
lowing? mysterious and rather incomprehensible article, which we find in its 
columns this day : 

‘ A rumour of F.ord Amherst's reeall from India conies into circulation rather 
oddly, at the moment when Ins Ijordship has teiminated, in a manner, say tho 
friends of theUoverninent cause, ‘ so triumphantly,* tha' unhappy war, the am- 
biguous nature of which, its alarming: and incalculable issue, had furnish- 

ed the chief arafinneiUs for a disliust ot ilu' (Jovernor-tieneral and, given counte- 
nance to the former anlicipalions ol his di missal from otlice. It seems a curious 
policy to retain a public oHicer so long as his trust was apparently compromised, 
and to send him about Itis business the minute it was known to bo loleused. 
There is one supposition on whicii Mr. (yanning, as the fiiend of the Gover- 
nor-General might seli'ct this jieriod for his relireinent from tho Company’s 
service. He might have said, ^ While the terror of the conllict is uncoWuin, 
and the animadveisions upon Lord Amherst both general and premature, I will 
not consent that my pvoiege shall rim away from India ; but wait until this 
aflfair shall be decided; tlien, if the result siiall prove bim to liavo erred, bo 
will not fall n victim to i){jus(ice. If, on the other band, he succeeds in his 
policy, I still wish niy noble fiiend to come home, that he may enjoy a well- 
earned triumph.’ What truth there may be in the supposition that a certain 
Noble Marijuis has been already named as successor to liOrd Amli TSt, we 
cannot take upon us to decide. Is it to economise llu' public money that his 
Lord.ship has been want(‘d ? A former noble Marquis, not long since returned, 
was said to have had his poaei' and patronage exhausted by a long train of 
dependents, male and female, annually consigned to (hilculla, during his Go- 
vernment, to feed on tho rich pastures of the East. The (’ompany ought, if 
possible, to check this praclici‘, by slipiilating against it, w hile tho reins are 
in their power ; that is, before his * Excellency ’ has set his foot on board 
ship. Needy men, unless when closely watched, are apt to prove expensive 
servants.’ 

“ As far as we understand the above, and we only profess to comprehend 
that it insinuates the recal or retirement of Lord Amherst from India, we ven- 
ture to assert it is wholly unfounded.” 

In opposition to this higli authority, wc must also venture to as- 
sert, that he is not so well informed as he imagines himself to be. 
Lord Amherst had not only received intimation of his rc^l> but 
of his intended succcs.sor ; and wc have the best reason'wr be- 
lieving, that he even went the length of showing his lcttefj ^|y[|^ on“ 
.strance against this hasty act of injustice to himself, as 
deemed it, to several influential persons at Calcutta, in^^^w^hope, 
probably, that bis reasonings would be convincing and 

lead to such private communications from them to their friends in 
the Direction as might give great weight to his own representations. 
.The fact of his still continuing to hold the Government of India, 
and of no successor having yet gone out to fill his place, may, at 
first sight, strengthen. the notion that his pretended recal was al- 
together unfoiin^d. But when the particulars are explained, 
they will throw some light on this affair, and render it more intel- 
Oiicntal Herald, VolAh O 
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ligible than without such explanation it wonld be'Jikely to be. The 
facts then are briefly these : 

In the month of October 1826 , the universal opinion of Lord 
AiiAerst^s unfitness for the office of Governor-General in India had 
induced even his personal friends and patrons to submit to the 
proposed measure of his recal, and the Duke of Buckingham was 
fixed on as hia successor. This appointment it is now ascertained 
received the approbation of the King individually, of the Ministers 
generally, and of a sufficient number of the East India Directors 
to render its confirmation certain. It was more especially gratify- 
ing to Mr. Wynne, who, as President of the Board of Control, 
could hardly be expected to oppose so seasonable an appointnxent 
for a noble relative to whom, it was understood, it would be a high 
gratification to fill it. Mr. Wynne is said to have accordingly 
encouraged both his colleagues to grant and his relative to accept 
the splendid gift in question, not doubting but that his health, his 
fortune, and his fame, would all be improved by the trip. When 
this matter was so far matured that little or no doubt existed in any 
quarter of its being carried into immediate execution, some pretend- 
edly scrupulous individuals about the India House, began to hint that 
the Directors would lose a great deal of their power if the President 
of the Board of Control and the Governor-General of India were 
fio closely allied by ties of blood, as the individuals in question 
really were : and although strenuous advocates of the system of 
despotism which always has been, still is, and according to their 
account eter must be, the system of Government in India, they 
affected to be greatly shocked at the unconstitutional influence 
that would bo exercised by two near relations, who would be sworn 
allies, instead of the one being, as was originally intended, a check 
or control upon the other. These arguments had their weight, 
not from the objection felt to any thing “ unconstitutional,” though 
that was an excellent word to put forth for the unsuspecting ears of 
the toultitude, but from an apprehension that the influence of the 
India House would be really curtailed by such a combination. 
This objection was therefore pressed ; and rumour stated that the 
right honourable President laboured hard to overrule them, by 
high eulogies on his noble relative's fitness for the office, and his 
por^Hahioa that nothing could be more beneficial for India than the 
arrangement proposed. The objectors, however, continued inflexi- 
ble ; and there was no alternative between the resignation of the 
President of the Board of Control, and the relinquishment of the 
high office of Governor-General by the noble Duke. It is said, 
that had the Speakership of the House of Commons been within 
the reach Of the former, as it has long been an object of Jiis am* 
bition, the resignation would have been cheerfully assented to ; but 
this being inaccessible, it was thought too gi’eat a risk to sacrifice 
present ildvantages in the vague hope of future honours, wliich 
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Jwight never be enjoyed. Here then, for a moment, tbore was a 
|)aiise in the drama. But, by one of those sudden and altogether 
unaccountable changes which so constantly mark the pretgress of 
public affairs — a new light burst upon the intellcetual vision of the 
right honourable the President of the India Board. He suddenly 
fecovered, it is said,t hat his noble relative was of much too full a 
habit of body to be likely to enjoy his health in such a climate Us 
that of India ! and, in that decj> solicitude for his life and welfare 
which none but “ nearest ami dearest friends” can ever feel, aud 
for which the noble Duke must be ever gratefully attached to his 
careful and considerate relation, succeeded, it appears, by his 
powers of persuasion, uttered' in the most moving tones, and, Ufi 
some pretend, accompanied even with warm and genuine tears, in 
convincing his Grace that it would be infinitely more conducive to 
his ha])pnes3 to remain quietly at liomc, than to tempt the fickle 
winds and inconstant seas,” by a voyage to the farther East, where 
so many great and virtuous men before him, including the ntniable 
Cornwallis himself, had fallen victims to a climate which Spared 
neither bishops, judges, nor even greater personages still — but, 
swept away with indiscriminating fury the benefactors as well as 
the scourgers of mankind ! ! 

And thus this drama ended— -the Duke resigning his pretensions 
and his hopes — the President of the Board of Control retaining his 
emoluments and liis power — and poor Lord Amherst receiving no 
other injury than the affright and apprehension, which must have 
operated powerfully on nerves like his, when the mere announce- 
ment of the intended changes reached him. By this time, however, 
he is well assured of his security, and all parties appear to be re- 
conciled to, if not entirely satisfied with, the position in which they 
remain. 

Native Regiments at Bhurtpore. ^ 

The following extract of a private letter, addressed to an indivi- 
dual formerly serving in the Army of India, and now retired in this 
countty, has been sent to us, with permission to make it public. U 
h dated from Bhurtpore, on the 9tli of February, 1826, and shortly 
after the capture of that fortress. The writer says : 

“You will have seen by the papers, the full of Bhurtpore, by assKrltp^ the 
18th Ult., and the conduct of the Native troops was most gallant. Yodr otd 
battalion, now the S7th regimeot, under Major Kennett, got possesfionof tlid 
vitrei between four and five in the afternoon ; when the British standard was 
hoisted on the nighest bastion, and intimation of our being in possession of If 
was conveyed to Lord Coinbormere, who immediately came down, and seerrrec/ 
nmch disappointed that a Native regiment had entered It. He ordered the 
Jhole of the regiment out, with the exception of the light company, under 
Captain Herring, (which had, in the course of events during the storm, be- 
haved tmcoUimonly well, and was flunked in brigade orders). The next 
morning his lordship marched in, at the head of a King'n regiment, the lilu 
foot, with the band playing, &c. &c., when the men commenced plundering. 

I know net what effect this expulsion of the Company’s troops may hive had 
«n the Native regiments generally ; but the simple circumstance speaks. for 
O « 
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itaelf, as a gross instance of favour and pattialily . I received the above state- 
ment In a private letter from an officer of the regiment, who was one of those 
turned out of the citadel. This, certainly, is not a mode by whith to conci- 
liate the Native troops. Lord Amherst, on whom I waited on Sunday last to 
tender my congratulations, told me that he was hii^hly pleased with the con- 
duct of the Native regiments, not alone in the assault, bui, also for the ready 
cheerfulness they evinced in working in the tienches during the siege.” 

The General Orders issued on this occasion, will bo found among 
the official documents, in the military department of our present 
Number. 

Calcutta Police. 

We have recently bad occasion to say much ou tlie subject of 
the Police. at Bombay. It would appear tliat the investigations 
conducted or encouraged by Sir Kdwaid West, at that Presidency, 
have already produced a corresponding spirit of iinpiiry in Jlengal ; 
for a late letter from that Presidency informs us, that at the Ses- 
sions of March 182(1, a true l)ill of indietinent lias been found by 
the Grand Jury against four Police Magistrates — Mr. Bla(!quiere, 
Mr. Birch, Mr. Peter Andrews, aiid Mr. M‘Malion, for refusing to 
administer justice at the Police Office in (hilcutta. Wc shall wait 
until wc see tlic issue of the trial before wc offer any comment on 
this event. 

Ham Mohun Roy. 

Private letters mention that the c(dchratcd Hindoo Brahmin, Ram 
Mohun Roy, wliosc profession of Christianity, and powerful writ- 
ings against the superstitions of his countryincu, have justly 
obtained him such extensive celebrity, is about to undertake a 
voyage to England, in company with an iinropeaii gentleman, a 
long known and well tried friend. We sincerely hope that no 
obstacles will occur to iiiteiTU])t tliis design: as great puhlic 
bciieiit to India might he expected from so powerful an advocate of 
her claims as this leanu'd and exemplary individual would become 
in this country. Knowing the deep interest felt by many persons in 
England, on this subject, wc shall not fail to inform them, from 
time to time, of whatever wc may learn as to his intended move- 
ments. 

Madras. 

The only information that has reached us from Madras, since 
the publication of our last, is the aceoiiut brought by the over- 
land despatch of the death of Bishop Heher, of Calcutta. As we 
Ivuve made the life and character of this amiable and distinguished 
individual the subject of a separate article in the body of our 
work, wc shall only subjoin here the paragraph, by which this 
event was officially announced in the ‘ Bombay Courier’ of April 22, 
information of which must have been received by it overland from 
Madras. It is as follows : — 

“ Our readers throughout India, will receive with a universal sentiment of 
grief, the intelligence that the earthly career of our beloved and revered 
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Bishop tenninatod at Trichinopoly on the inornln" of IMonday, the 3d instant 
(April). Ills Lordship had reached that place on Saturday morning, and on 
the followiiia: day had preached, and held a confirmation in the evening; after 
which he delivered another discour'.'e, concluding with a solemn and affecting 
farewell to the congregation. On Monday, at an early hour, his lordship 
visited a congregation of Native Christians, and, on his return, went into a 
bath, he had done on the two preceding days. He was there seized with 
an apoplectic fit ; and wlnm his servant, alarmed at the length of his stay, 
entered the bathing-room, he found that life was extinct. Medical aid was 
immediately procured, but it was wholly unavailing.” 

lioMBAV. 

The intelligence from Boinhay, which extends to the ‘25th of 
April, is of a very painful description. At that period, tlic cho- 
lera morbus was committing gie.at ravages in various parts of the 
surrounding country ; numbers liave fallen victims to this frightful 
scourge in Gu/crat ; and in the Doccan, its nivages arc still more 
appalling. The town and temple of Nassick, celebrated, as many 
of our readers will recollect, for the jewels concealed and captured 
there, during the late Mahratta war, is at present a great resort 
of religious pilgrims : and the numbers that die there ol this 
horrible disease, arc said to amount, on an average, to be- 
tween 400 and 500 victims. The people are indeed so terror- 
struck by this awOil visitation, that they are icduccul by it to a 
state of perfect stupor. The deaths arc so numerous, that there 
is no longer sufTiciciit supplies of fuel to feed the funeral piles, 
in consequence of which, as the Hindoos do not bury their 
dead, not even when fhey arc depiivcd of the moans of burning 
them, the bodies are loft exposed on the surface of the earth, to 
he torn to pieces by dogs, jackalls, hy.Tuas, and other wild ani- 
mals. The number of these mutilated corpses, added to the heat 
of the atmosphere and its putrifying cllccts, render the place 
almost unapproachable, and cannot tail to engender and prolong 
the most destructive diseases. Tli(*se possessing the best means of 
information in India, write from tin* sjiot, that at no period in 
the history of the country, with wbieli tliey me acquainted, has 
this scourge over been more dcstriiciivc, or more alarming, than at 
the period of their writing. 

As if, however, the hoi rors of (amiins and the visitations of 
pestilence, coupled with all the insepmahle evils of subjugation 
by a foreign po\vcr, were I'ol enoua^h to weigh down the afllictod 
people of this uni: '.ppy country, a new crusade against their 
rights and liberties (if 'it he not an abuse of terms to call their 
“ mere security of life and property” by such terms) has been 
entered on, by a set of individuals who aet as if they thoiiglit that 
tlie world, and all that it contains, was created for their sovereign 
will and pleasure to enjoy : and that all the, millions of other fuiimatcd 
l)ei!igs wlio move upon its suriace, are only ])ermilled to exist niid 
toil for the purpose of ministering to their gralihcation. It is for- 
tunate for the cause of justice, that there is still a Biitish Judge 
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alnoi^g them, truly doserviug the name, who will not tel them rm 
ilot in thclt ftchemes of plunder, without an effort, at least, to put 9 
hrHle on their wild and uncontrolled desires. 

We learn front puhlic sources, that a Native shroff, or banker, 
of the Dcccan, whose private property had been seized, in the indis- 
crimmatc sort of plunder, by which the treasure called “ the 
Deccan Booty’’ was amassed, has brought an action for its reco- 
very against the East India Company’s Government at Bombay, 
The amount of tlie |wivatc property so seized, is twenty-seven 
l^cks of rupees, or about a quarter of a million sterling. The 
action for its recovery was brought by the Native banker, hi tW 
Supreme Court nt Bombay ; and the Advocate General, on the 
part of the East India Company, when the cause was called on, on 
the 2Ist of April, began by raising an objection to the jurisdiction of 
the Court, which he contended did not extend to this ease, and 
Would not allow the Judges to take cognizance of the matter. The 
speech delivered by the Advocate, on this occasion, was addressed 
pijncipally, though indirectly, to the feelings of the Jirmy, whose 
rights aim interests, it was insinuated, would he invaded by sneb a 
course of proceeding as this. And what does the reader imagine 
was the main argument by which an objection to the jurisdiction of 
the Court la India was supported ? He might weary his imagina- 
tion for a long time before he would arrive at the discovery: and, 
therefore, we will, without delay, state it. It was this : That the 
right of plunder is a right of the Crown : that the question of what 
is fair booty, and what is not, remains only with the Crown, to 
whom all plunder of right belongs, to decide. That if any tWng 
be therefore seized as booty, which, by the persons to whom it 
belongs, may be claimed as private property, it must be referred 
to the Court of Exchequer in England, where alone Crown righto 
can be investigated or adjudged! — It is quite possible that 
this may be the real state of the law; because, under a sys- 
tem by which all plunder is made the right of the Crown; and 
under which all disputes on Crown rights are referred to the 
Barons of the Crown Exchequer, (and that these positions are 
generally true, must be admitted :) any thing is possible. But, 
thou^ possible, and no doubt acted upon in the adjudication 
ol* Prize property in cases occurring between belligerent yet neigh- 
boiiriiig nations, as in the ease of England and France, Portugal, 
or Spain ; the monstrous injustice of such a law, if carried into ope- 
ration in so remote a country as India, must strike every one, 
even lawyers themselves, much as they are accustomed to find 
‘‘ everything as it should be” in what they call “ our unrivalled 
system of jurisprudence.” If it be a settled point that the Barons 
of his Majesty’s Exchequer iu Westminster Hall are the only per- 
sons compctenl; to decide whether any particular treasures seized 
in Indih, belong tp the Crown, as lawful plunder, (how strangely the 
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anioB of these terms affect our untechnical ears ! and yet tb^y ar« 
legally correct,) or to individuals claiming it as piivat# propertyj 
we roust say, that a greater bounty upon indiscriminate rpbbery 
couW^YOr bu held out than this. How will the very next^a- 
rau4iQg expedition into the territories of sproo hitherto unpjuu^rpd 
Indian Prince demean themselves (if, indeed, there be any ye^ pp- 
plundered Native Princes remaining) ? Will they not seize all tb® 
4pubffal as well as the certaiu'—the bankers* as well as the minister^* 
bpaxdfrr-the accumulation of private industry as well as the sumi 
drawn into the public treasury by the tax-gatherer and his ibinions ) 
What need have they to trouble themselves with nice distinctions ? 
They will be most safe in sweeping all into the general receptacle 
for plunder ; and if a few private fortunes should find their way 
there with the rest, the Barons of the King’s Exchequer will care- 
fully separate them again, and restore them to their rightful owners. 
It jwill be enough that u spirited Brigadier shall heat of a snug 
ti'casure in some obscure fort, and, of corresponding wealth among 
the Native bankers of the neighbouring bazar. A quarrel is not a 
difficult tlung to raise, and in such a manner as to make the in- 
jured parties appear to be the aggressors, os witness our late skill in 
tliis art ip tgrping the tables upon the Burmese, and making thev^ 
out to be Qur invaders. All that is then to be done is to enter thp 
pbnoxiously wealthy town, remove all that may be found there 
worth removal to some place of greater security, and let the King’s 
Exchequer hear the appeal of the plundered inhabitants agwnst 
their despoilers I Good heavens ! and is such a system as this to 
be sanctioned by the laws of England ? Bad as they are, we can 
hardly believe, that if a proper representation were to be made 
to the Legislature, it would refuse to alter the law, if it bo as 
is assumed, or give their declaratory interpretation of it by a 
new Act, if it is not as it is represented, 'fo refer a plundered 
Native of any city in the interior of India to the Barons of his 
Mpjesty’s Exchequer in London, would be the most perfect 
mockery of justice. He might as well be referred to a court 
of appeal in the Moon, and infinitely better be told there 
was no hope of redress, for in that case he would indulge no drem 
of future retribution, and be saved the pangs of sure and certain 
disappointment. That the Company’s Government and the Indian 
Army should ever instruct counsel to set up such a plea, is a suffi- 
cient indication of their wishes on the subject. But their shrinking 
from the investigation of the question in India — where all the cir- 
cumstances must favour a true verdict — where the records, wit- 
nesses, and all the materials for coming to a just decision are at 
hand-t^ at once a clear and unequivocal admission that they be- 
lieve the property claimed by the plundered shroff |b not fair booty ; 
and that if the circumstances attending its seizure were inquired 
into, it would be. restored to its rightful owner, and consequently 
be wrested from their grasp. If they sincerely believe it to coma 
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within the full" and legal iuterpretatioii of public booty, — and 
on no othdr ground would a man of honour consent to lay his 
finger on a single rupee of plundered treasure — they must believe 
that good and sufficient evidence of this fact cau be shown more 
effectually on that ground in India than in England ; and they 
ought, therefore, at once to encourage, to court, n.ay to insist, if 
possible, on the submission of the question to the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Bombay. There is no individual of the Council, 
from Mr. Elphinstone downward, who would not repel the imputa- 
tion of wishing to share the fruits of illegal robbery. There is no 
officer of the Indian Army who would not individually challenge to 
the field any one who should charge him with a desire to appropriate 
to himself by unjust means the lawful property of another. Yet, 
both the Council and the Army will consent to do in a body, what 
they would individually be ashamed even of abetting. They may 
console themselves with a notion, that it is only the movers in the 
affair that will share the odium : as Mr. Norton, the Advocate- 
General, will no doubt quiet his conscience with the evcr-rcady plea, 
that he is only arguing in the way in which those who pay him their 
fee to argue have instructed him ; and that professionally, whether 
it be to prove black to be white, or white to be black, he is equally 
ready for any one who will pay him for his attempt to establish 
cither the one or tlie other. But this juslilication, which would 
suit the perpetrator of the greatest outrage on justice as well as 
the mildest offender, will not avail. The Council, the Army, the 
Advocate, must all know and feel that such a jdea for removing 
the jurisdiction of an appeal to the huvs, against their alleged spo- 
liation of a private individual, is a positive denial of justice ; and 
every member of those bodies wlio does not make some effort to 
show himself clear of partici])ation or consent, ought justly to share 
in the odium of such a proceeding. 

Wc sincerely ho})e, however, that the Bombay Bench, if they 
have i\\Q legal right of jurisdiction, will maintain it in opposition to 
all the constituted authorities of the country, to whoso ill-used 
power, in such attempts as these to set aside the cause of justice, 
resistance is a virtue ; and if they have notj that they will instantly 
have such representations made to the Legislature in England as 
will lead to their being invested with such a right ; for without it, 
there would be no check to the universal and indiscriminate plun- 
der of every merchant, banker, and private individual among tho 
millions now within the grasp of our dominion in the East. 

In one of our former Numbers we gave a statement of such par- 
ticulars as had reached us respecting the prosecutions for assault 
and libel, w’hich took place in the Supreme Court of Bombay. 
Various letters, recently received from that Presidency, enable us 
to fill up the outline there given, and to add several details not be- 
fore known, but which arc highly illustrative of the state of parties 
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and feelings at that Presidency, and on that account are worthy of 
being preserved. 

The first of these prosecutions was for an assault, and was com- 
menced by Mr. Irwin, a barrister, against Mr. Graham, who is not 
a regularly admitted attorney, but assists as a principal^ in the 
office of Mr. Hopkins, an attorney of Bombay, and a very respect- 
able man. The second prosecution was for a libfcl, and this was 
also at the instance of the same barrister, and against the same at- 
torney as the first. The history of these transactions is as follows: 

On the 5th of December, 1825, Mr. Irwin attended at the Petty 
Sessions, (held before the Police Magistrates) us counsel for the 
(lefcjidant in a case in which IMr. Graham prosecuted for a nuisance. 
A very violent altercation took place between IMr. Irwin and Mr. 
Graham, an altercation which had commenced on a former occasion 
ut the same place. It was stated by the Magistrates, who were 
called as witnesses upon the trial in the Supreme (’uni t of Bombay, 
as well as by other witnesses, that the first pr(>vocation was given 
l)y Mr. Irwin ; that his language and manner was throughout much 
more violent and improper than Mr. Graham’s. It appeared also, 
that at the conclusion of the altercation on the 5th, Mr. Irwin 
made use of the words “ You scoundrel,” addressed to Mr. Graham ; 
and that, as he left the room, he said to Mr. Graham; making 
the most violent gesticulations, “,You shall hear further of 
this.” It was also found that Mr. Irwin said he would have the 
Goronership taken from Mr. Graham, the appointment to this 
office being in the gift of the Government. Mr. Irwin himself ad- 
mitted, upon his examination, that he was very much irritated ; 
that he was not in possession of himself; that he might have said 
many things which he did not recollect, from passion and irritation. 

On the next day, the fith of December, Mr. Graham sent Captain 
Mallard, an officer in the Company’s IMarim*, and a most respectable 
individual, to JMr. Irwin. Captain Mallard told this gentleman 
that he called on him as a friend of Mr. Giaham’s, regarding an 
unpleasant expression which Mr. Irwin had used at the Petty Ses- 
sions, in the hearing of two gentlemen, I be words “ You scoundrel.” 
Captain Mallard asked Mr. Irwin wdndher he had used thatexpres- 
f'ion or not. Mr. Irwin refused (o answer him, on the ph'a, that he 
tlid not think Mr. Graham on the same footing with himself, nor 
had be ever met him in society. Afler some more c(mversation, 
Ci^)tain Mallard left Air. Irwin, who adhered to his first resolution, 
that he would not aiiswei Captain Alallaul’s (piestion. 

On the following day, December 7, Air. Gre.ham hoisc-whipped 
Air. Irwin at the Racket Court, whilst he was playing billiards with 
Air. Warden, member in Council. For this, Air. Irwin indicted Mr. 
Graham. Mr. Warden w:is called with other witnesses to |)rove the 
assault. The Jury were with difficulty pi evaded upon by the Chief 
Justice to find a verdict of guilty, and they accompanied the vei- 
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diet with a strong recommendation to the raercifal considei^atiou o 
the Court, on the ground that the provocation given by Mr* Irwi 
to Mr. Graham far exceeded the offence of the latter in inffictin 
personal chastisement on the individual who had so grossly insultei 
hii|9. 

In consequence of the affair that had taken place at the Backc 
fyourt, Mr. Parry, a barrister, Mr. Le Messurier, another barristei 
Mr. Warden, member in Council, and the principal, Mr. Ii*win, ha 
a meeting at Mr. Parry^s house the day after the assault ; at whic 
it wan agreed between them, that Mr. Ii'win should draw up a state 
meift of his conduct, and the reasons of it, and that all the membei 
who were of their party should be summoned as to a meeting of th 
Backet Court for the next day ; when Mr. Warden should mov 
that Mr. Irwin was quite correct in what he had done. This wa 
accordingly put in train ; the summons to attend the meeting wa 
issued, not to all the members of the Racket Court, but to thei 
own frienils merely. This trick, however, which was had rccours 
to for the purpose of white-washing Mr. Irwin, did not succeed 
both the manoeuvre and the intended meeting got wind ; and whe 
Mr, Irwin and his partisans reached the Racket Court, they fouu 
a party as strong as themselves in possession of the ground. Bac 
liowcvcr, as their cause was, with a memher of Council for thei 
leader, they pushed on. Mr. Warden commenced the proceedinjt 
jby reading Mr. Irwin’s statement, in which the events, as the 
afterwards appeared in evidence, were much misrepresented ; an 
Mr* Irwn rested his defence upon the ground that Mr. Graham w* 
not a gentleman ; that he had never met him in society ; that h 
only knew him as an attorney’s clerk coming to his office with pre 
fessional papers ; that he would not have taken the liberty even t 
sit down in his presence without his permission on sach an occasiou 
and that Captain Mallard had stated to him that he was a strang< 
to them both. 

Mr. Warden followed up this measure by reading a paper whic 
he himself had written, and which was afterwards produced i 
Court, and proved to be in his own hand-writing, in which tl 
same language, with respect to Mr. Graham, was repeated, and i 
winch Mr. Warden added, that these motives appealed to him t 
constitute sufficient reason for Mr. Irwin’s refusing to afford tli 
satisfaction demanded of him ; whilst the giound on which M 
Irwin declined to name his friend, after having explained his reaso 
for refusing all explanation, was strengthened by the remark wit 
which that demand was prefaced by Captain Mallard ^ namely, thi 
he did not know any thing against Mr. Graham’s claim to the chi 
racter of a gentleman ; that he had interfered at his request t 
endeavour to settle the affair, and was sorry that he was not likel 
to, succeed ; that he was a stranger to them both. 

Captain Mallard, however, when examined in Court, express! 
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pusitiv4ily Ueuied iiaviug used thosu tvords ; ou the coutrary, he 
stated, that he had told Mr. Irwin that he had kuowu Mr. Grahaw 
for aauniber of yeais, and that he had never known anything against 
his character as a gentleman. . . 

. Mr. Warden and all the witnesses allowed, both at the Ralket 
Oiound and in the Supreme Court, that Mr. Graham was a gentle- 
man, and a person of very respectable character ; and that the only 
reason of Ids not having mixed in society, was, his own wish to 
live a retired life. Mr. Warden himself also stated in Court, that 
he faaid-tpld Mr. Irwin the day before the meeting at the ^aekejt 
Court, thatvAc thought hey Mr. Irmiriy was mistaken as to the cAo- 
racter of Mr. Graham ; and yet, after such an admission to Mr. 
(rwiii, Mr. Warden reads to the Racket Court these two papers, 
(me of them in his own hand-writing, in which it was stated that 
Mr. Graham was not a gentleman 1 

At the Racket Court, however, IVIr. Warden's motion for ap- 
proving Mr. Irwin's conduct, was negatived, and there was even 
sonic discussion as to the propriety of ejecting ]Mr. Irwin from thp 
Society ; but it was at last agreed, that they should call anothpf 
meeting of all the members in a few days' time. This meeting 
was accordingly summoned and met ; when the papers were again 
read. It should be especially remarked, that no notice had 
beeii given to Mr. Graham of these intended meetings, iu cither 
case ; though the papers intended to be read, and the discussions 
which ensued, affected his character most materially. The dis- 
cussion indeed entirely rested on the question, whether Mr. Graham 
was a gentleman or not ? On this last occasion Mr, Norton was 
also present, and a great deal of abuse was heaped upon Mr. Gra^ 
ham, both by him and by Mr. Warden. Amongst other things it 
was said, that Mr. Graham could not be a gentleman, and that a 
harnstcr could not go out with him, for these reasons ; namely, 
that an attorney’s clerk was lower than a barrister’s clerk : and 
that since a barrister could not go out with his own clerk, he could 
not go out with that of an attorney ! This reasoning was first 
used by Mi% Norton, and taken up and repeated by Mr. Warden. 
Mr. Graham having heard of this meeting, had sent by a friend, to thb 
Racket Court, a counter-statement, which was read, and for which 
Mr. Graham, as the author, was indicted, as for a libel. This 
statement alleged that he, Mr. Graham, had himself taught Mr. 
Irwin, when first he arrived in India, to draw a bill in equity ; that 
M^hcn Mr. Irwin first landed in Bombay he did not know what a 
hill in equity meant ; and that he, Mr. Irwin, had attempted to 
degrade Mr. Graham from his rank as a gentlemen, in order to 
cover his own cowardice. 

'The trial for this libel, formed a curious exhibition. In the 
course of it, the Company’s Advocate General, Mr. Norton, who 
conducted the prosecution for his brother barrister, Mr. Irwin 
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called himself a witness for the prosecution ; and gave an ac- 
count of what had passed at the Racket Court. Mr. Parry, who 
was also of counsel for Mr. Irwin, was named on the back of the in- 
dictment as a witness ; but he afterwards declined acting as counsel 
in fhe prosecution for the libel, though he acted as such on that for 
the assault ; and the name of Mr. Le Messurier, another barrister, 
also appeared, in the depositions taken before the magistrate, as a 
witness for the prosecution. 

In this case also, as in the former, the jury were with difficulty 
prevailed upon to give a verdict of guilty, and accompanied their 
verSict with a recommendation to the menaful consideration of the 
Court, upon the same ground as before, that the ottence on the 
part of the prosecutor, Mr. Irwin, was much more grievous than 
that of the defendant, Mr. Graham. 

The Court fined the defendant for each offence one hundred 
rupees ; and thus ended this memorable contest, in which certainly 
the barristers appear to no great advantage, but in which Mr. 
Warden, the Member of Council and the second individual in point 
of rank and power in the Government, is exhibited in a light which 
wc think ought to open the eyes iff the Direcl(ns at home to 
whether his further continuance in office at that Presidency, is likely 
to add much to his dignity or their own. 

Hostilities between Persia and Russia. 

The following paragraphs from the ‘ (ilohc," convoy information 
which may be considered of importance by some, and therefoie 
wortli recording. It may end in nothing, as such iirupiions often 
do • or it may be only the first of a series of acts by which the Rus- 
sians may make their advances to our Eastern confines, under such 
pretences as time and events may suggi'st. W e shall watch their 
progress and report it iaithlully. 

‘ 1'he ‘ Glasgow (^mrici ' conlains the following leading paragraph ; 

“ Through a private and most n spcctalde source' of information in the 
Porsian capital, we l('arn that the Peisi.i.n. have aelnally resolved to einhaik 
in a war against Russia, and Unit the Princi* of Peisia had left the cajiital, 
with a largt' inililaiy foice, to proceed to llie lUissian froiititn*. The Russian 
loice in lliat iiuarler amounts to upwards of 80,000 men, under the comniaiid 
of one of the bravest and best of ber generals (Yonnalotf), a force, we con- 
ceive, sutlicimit to sweep the Tigiis and the Araxes of any force which may 
venlnVe to attack or to oppose them, and to plant, in a few months, the Rus- 
sian standards in 'reheran.” 

‘ We have ourselves slated thebdic'f that prevails in India, among the per- 
sons best ac(iuaintedwilh the anaiisol Pcisia, that Ihe hostility of the i’eisian 
Court towards the Russians wonl I lead to ties icsulf. 'riie tolly of sucli an 
enterprise dees not depiive the positive testimony of those who have had fhn 
moans of obseiviiig the proeoediiigs oflln' Persian (’oiirt, of its title to credit. 
Englishmen in the JCasi see a.s clearly the al)siiidil\ of which Peisia would hi 
guilty, in provoking Russia, as Englishmen in Eundoii, and they must ht'l 
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even a stronger reluctance to believe that this provocation will be offered-— 
but yet the facts they have witnessed have forced this belief upon them. 

‘ Eastern Cabinets are frequently rendered rash by the excess of their suspi- 
cions — suspicions arising from their ignorance of the policy and mode of think- 
ing of other nations. The force coliccled by Russia to repress the Caucasian 
tribes may have excited tlie jealousy of Persia: but we can only at protent 
express a confident belief Uiat Persia has voluntarily commenced hostilities. 
The cause of this strange step lime will explain. 

‘ The intelligence which we gave from the ‘ Pedersburgh .Journal,’ of an in op- 
tion by the Persians into the Russian tenitory, derives importance from the 
confirmation whiclihas reached us from other quarti rs. Not only have reports 
been circulated al Constantinople of the actual commencement of war, but the 
accounts received by way of India of the temper prevailing towards Russia in 
Persia are said to render such an e\ent iirobable. Though the Persian (hmrt 
has long been aLirme(.l at the power of i>s northern neighbour, and has seemed 
to be aware of the danger to which such a neighbour exposed it, it has fos- 
tered a feeling of hostility much more likel\ to hasten the danger than to avert 
it. Whether it has actually encouiaged the inroads madi* into Russia, cannot 
of course yet be known ; but thme is gnsit leason to fear that it will not give 
the satisfaction which (loneral Vermaloll is diiected peremptorily to demand. 
This conduct tow'ards su'ch a power as Russia may be inconceivable to those 
who have not observed the capiices and lollies ot Eastern courts. Many a 
little sovoieign in India, ciuiteas uiie(|iial to a contest with the Rritish power 
as Persia is to one with Russia, ' as provoked his destruction merely because 
he has feared that at some tiim* or otlier we should di'strov him. As (Imieral 
Yermaloff was directed, (and that, too. before the partieulais of the irruption 
were known at St. Petersburgh,) to demand the* deposition and punishment 
within Tti’t-’ daijs of the chief who violated the Russian frontiers, and in the 
event of a refusal or diday, immi'diately to advance and commence offensive 
operations, the issue must soon be asceitained. 

‘ If hostilities should commence in that ([uiirter, we shall have (no doubt) 
great, and perhaps exaggerated alarms, as to the sei urity of our Indian posses- 
sions. If Persia be overrun, nothing will be interposed between the Russians 
ami Rritish India but a barbarous tribe or two, who may be not unwilling to 
open the way into our dominions, and who at any late could not prevent it 
from being opened. On this score w^e should not, however, feel great appre- 
hensions. The condition of Russia must be much changed liefore it could at- 
tempt to invade India with any prospect of success. The expedition of Bona- 
parte into Russia is a warning to those who undertake to fight against nature 
and space. 

‘The English power has taken root in India gradually; it liasavailed itself 
of the strength of the natives and the wealth of the soil. The Russians would 
have to contend against a more numerous peoi»le, supjiortcdand conducted by 
a more civilized one than themselves. Still, no doubt, a jiowerful neighbour 
is much less agrceab,e than a feeble one, and any war in which the existence 
of Persia is threatened, will call for and justify some precautions.’ 

The Persians who have made an incursion on the frontieis of Russia amount 
to 10,000 men. They have carried off women and childieii, and Hocks, burn- 
ing several villages. The Emperor was much distressed at this nows, ami 
what increased his sorrow was, the assurance given him that English unifonns 
had been seen on the troops who had committed these ravages. 

The extmets given below, from Russian papers of the end of 
August, arc curious, as showing an extentof commercial intercourse 
on the borders of that country and Persia, of which few persons in 
England seem to be aware : 

* St. Petersburg, Aug. 17 (‘20), 1820. 

* Notwithstanding the impoitanco of trade with Persia, it has been little 
understood up to this time in Europe. The merchants of (hmstantinople 
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little of th« raaricet. Tha^EngUsh Ift tbe only nation which trale* 
direct ^Hli Persia, by the port of Bushlre, in the gulf of Persia, where 
they sell their merchandise cither for ready money, or barter ij silk ; 

arid the English trade is very considerable. The festival called Nourouz, 
which is celebrated at Tabriz, Teheran, and In all parts of Persia, at the end 
of February, is tbe most proper time for the sale of European merchandise. The 
fair, which takes place at this time, continues a whole month. It is neces- 
sary to arrive at Sultaneeain the month of June, during the annual stay there 
of the shah. This is the only town in Persia wliero goods are sold Jor cash, 
because there is no barter trade; at Tabriz, on the contrary, the princi- 
pal transactions are by barter; nevertheless, Euiopean cloth of gold aiul 
silver, as also a small assortment of other goods, are bought for ready money. 
Persia receives from Constantinople manufactured silk, cloth of gold and 
silver and other French manufactures, for the purchase of Which 3(K) mn- 
chauts of Tabriz ^nako the journey annually ; the Prince Adibas Mirza ordl- 
narily devotes 20,000 tomans in this sort of speculation. Tlie distance from 
Tiflis to Tabriz is about COO versts. Tliis journey, which i.s made with the 
convoys of merchandise, in about twenty-two to thirty days, and which may 
be made on horseback In six to ten, is traversed by an infinity of rivulets, 
which must be forded, which occasions many difficult les at the time of the 
mountain thaw. At all times this road is free from danger, and provisioh.s 
may be procured every where. The caravans consume ten days in going from 
THibriz to Sullanieea, at which place a person on horseback may arrive irt 
three. 

* At this present time the Armenians send, by the way of Tiflis and Ghilan, 
to the amount of 1,600,000 rubles of Russian merchandise, the chief of which are 
glass ware and crysbiis, coarse callicoes, ndlned sugar, nankeens, printed 
criicoea, common cloths, and such like. This trade from Aslrakan is wmod 
on by (tea to Lenkoran, from whence the merchandise is forwarded to Tabri;, 
by horses. At Tabriz there Is an annual arrival by the way of Erzeroum of ton 
to twelve caravans, from Constantinople. According to the Persian Chstom* 
house registers, Persia imports by tins road to the amount of four hundred 
fhoustrid tomans of English and Frencli goods, and gives in return raw silk, 
Cacheraere and Kerman shawls, tobacco, indigo, and pepper. Very little is 
brought from Smyrna, because the goods must bo bought vv ith ready money. 
TVo or three hundred horses bring annually from Trebizondto Tabriz, glass- 
ware, pottery, porcelain, and ordinary cloths; from Bnshire are brought 
sugar, coffee, indigo, printed cottons, coverlids, and English cotton goods to 
» considerable amount. The value of the imports at Teheran and Tabriz by tins 
road, is reckoned at about a million of tomans. The shawls of Cachemere 
are also brought by the way of Bushire, because the road by land is dan- 
gerous. I^tly, by the way of Bagdad many English and French goods are 
brought, and by this road, at least to the amount of 100,000 tomans, in goods 
•re brought to Tabriz. 

Tumult of the Chinese of Macao. 

The following curious statement is from a Portuguese paper, published at 
Macao, entitled Gazeta de Macao. Macao is a Portuguese settlement, in 
the Bay of Canton, and it is the only establishment of foreigners permitted 
In the Celestial Empire : the Portuguese obtained this singular privilege as 
a reward for a signal service performed to the Chinese Government in destroy' 
ing pirates that infested their coasts. ‘ 

‘ Macao, March 18.— There took place in this city, on the lltft of 
February, a horrible assassination of a Chinese, perpetrated by a native oi 
TAmor, the slave of Major Joseph Caetano Favacho, as will be seen by the 
narratiye and sentence which nave been published. This was a very nice 
case, and one of the greatest difficulty in this country, as the Chinese autho- 
rities Imperatively demanded satlsftiction for^it. The most illustrious gover- 
nor of the oily, conjointly with the illustrious senate and the omridor , con- 
ducted it in the most prudent and caritious manner, in order to conciliate the 
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mandarins, without giving up tlie assassin to the power of ^heir barbarous, 
justice, as was anciently the case ; and having confornicd in every thing to 
the royal ordinances, they amicably obtained the object which they aimed at. 
The assassin having been sentenced to death by the junta of jtisticc of this 
city, was destined for execution on the I3th of March. His execution 
accordingly took place, at eight o’clock in the morning of that day, on theC 
exercise ground, in the presence of the mandarins and a multitude of Chinese 
Spectators, who came to see him hung, and his hands and head cut off, conform- 
ably to his sentence. 

‘ At this moment, a Chinese prostrating himself at the foot of one of the 
principal mandarins, begged leave humbly to speak, and declared, that the 
real murderer was not tlto jicrson who had just been executed ; but Major 
Joseph Caetano Favacho himself; that therefore the Chinese wtb-e not satis- 
fied with the justice which the Christians had carried into effect, adding, 
that the Christians were not in the habit of doing justice. On this the man- 
darin, calling an ofllcor of justice, ordered the complainant immediately to be 
scourged. 

‘ On this a band, composed of robbers, to whom the Chinese gave the 
name of Lan-chais, advanced from the multitude which had assembled to 
seethe execution, and taking advantage of the oppoitunity to exercise their 
trade, occasioned such tumult and confusion, and threw such a quantity of 
stones, that many persons were severely hurt, and among the rest two man- 
darins. The robbers, upon this, precipitately entered tlie city, threw stones 
at the houses of the Christians by which they passed, and breaking opeii the 
doors, robbed the house of Major Favacho and many other persons. They 
thenpasssed on to attack the senate liouse likewise, and knowing that the 
said Major was in the palace of the Governor (who was himself in the For- 
tili 2 a do Monte, with the members of the illustrious senate and the ouvidor), 
they proceded to the said paluce, and attempted to enter it by force, but were 
repelled. When it was scon from this fortress that great confusion had taken 
place in the city, a detachmeiit of soldiers was sent thither, along with other 
persons, accompanied by a pprtion of negro slaves, who in a short time put 
them to flight. The robbers, however, spi ending themselves through the 
bazaar, and an opportunity offering by the distance in which Terrafiro is 
situated, and by their having their boats on that beach, they ran thither and 
were enabled to commit robberies likewise in that place to a considerable 
extent. They were only driven away and forced to embark by a field-piece 
brought against them. Two other field pieces were placed In the square of 
the senate, ready to bd used in case it was found necessary. 

‘ The mandarins passing through the city in the height of the tumult, and 
not being able to appease it, were stoned afresh, and retired to the New 
Pagoda, beyond the city, whence they wore only enabled to escape when , 
titmquilUty was restored. It is true that the robbers, besides pillage, oom* ' 
raitted destruction in the houses, but they did not do it with impunity, for 
those that came out to quell the mob performed their duty so well, that they 
wounded many of them, and some of them severely. The number of Chinese 
who came to see the execution might be within a few of 3000, of whom a 
considerable portion were engaged in the riot. 

‘ This was the first time that wo had observed a formal rising of the 
Chinese against their own authorities. Not even respect for the presence of 
Quan Chew Fu, Governor of Canton, who was delegate of the Viceroy, and 
was present to witness the execution, %ould not restrain them, although he 
was accompanied by other mandarins, who were likewise maltreated, one of 
them, who was on horseback, being dismounted. 

''On tbe 14th (next day) the Lan-chaig returned to the bazaar, and endea- 
voured to prevent the sale of commodities to the Christians. They were, 
howevw, by the precautions taken, forced to fly, and tranquillity appears to 
bo re-obtablished. Thd best understanding and harmony exist between ou^. 
authorities and those of the Chinese, from whom we have demanded a signal . 
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satisfaction for the insults which were offered us on that day, and which they 

permitted. , . , , . , ^ , 

“ We shall publish the official correspond<mco which has tnhen V lie- 
iwceii the procureur of the city and the mandarins, as soon as we obtain a 

copy of it. SiNCM’OUE. 

A verv lar!?e junk arriivd hci-e from the province of Qnaiurlonir on the 18H, 

firin^vllat'l^vir p.!!ror I 1 h. 

j 111 in ilini lirst slii'>'e ol eiiiiaralion a most disinal spi c taeu . I ew 

.£^1 uVanvIhi'^^^ "H- .... tlu-^r l.'n k, ami many of II,,., „ 

ucari-cly sii ■.i-ii'nl H.iilnns: I" '•nv.',' Una,,. ^ ,1.,) Vn- i,u> aflnr I ,..ir aiin,al, 
St 300 nf limn, , K, -.I In.' Ill, in, mal 10 hay , list, , I, nln. lmn,- 

;Xs InnmM ll„. n.'i^hlnnnin,, s, llUnn.'nts. Tl,,', nl Ihm ,n„k,.,lll,n„j:„ 

Wkv ,sn',U,rav.On.,l,h'ch.s,-„,,l 1,U'.. In, lln,,,,,,;; an.l ,nnl,ns. eny- 

,iil,,/’pnrlin„ nl he,- l.nhos. 'I'he valin- nt Ihe whole eaigo is cslnnal, ,1 .,1 
about ‘>1,(K;0 dollius. 

On the next mornim? anoli.er kiP-e junk anivcd from Quan-toiiH-. She an- 
chored a lou"' way out and was soon sn; rounded with hoals ol every si/eam de- 

sLiption, ill whidi the passen;;e. s, 1 <» Ihi; nunii.er of 10i)() per ,ons 

Notwith dandino the meat im i. ase in the number ol emim-a.ds to these eoim- 
triesfromt’hina, the ainounl of iuss.e;e money is sli 1 eKtreincly modLiate 
F oh emiurant pays only six Spanish (hdlars, loi which sum he receives loud 
di^iiV Im ^nie smallimss <,f this .-harm' enables tlie m^'^dcr uun.hci 

to pny in advance, by which means they a.e at liberty to go into vvliat sei- 
vice they choose iinmedialely on their arrival. 

'run PniiiLiPiNES. 

We hear from Manilla that the (Jov eminent there has prohibited the ex- 
portation of rice. No cause is assiomsl loi this iiieasuiT, which 'vas the moic 
unexpected, as the ciop is said to be an unusually abundant one. We shall 
be triad for many ri'asons, to learn that this proves to be only a temporal v 
measure ; wi- aliall be frlud of it upon general principles, beeau.so we are con- 
vinced that the «realer the demand which i xists lor any article, especia ly lor 
articlesoffoo.k the greater will be the supply ; whilst with the Icrtilo sod 
of Luconia, and its eouliguity to (.’oebiu Clunaand otlier ricm countries, ajiprc- 
hensious of continue, I scarcity need never be entertained. We have also the ex- 
oerieiicp of this place (Singapore) to bear ns out in the opinion, that vvhei nci 
the unshackled importation and exportation of articles of primary necessity is 
permitted, the prices of them will generally be upon a level with the lowest 
!)f the maikcts from whence the chief supplies are drawn. 

We shall bo glad of it upon narrower grounds, because as there appears to 
bo a market in China for all the rice which I.uconia can supply, and as the m 
lercoiirse between Singapore and Manilla seems to be iiicn asing, we shall » 
pleased with whatever extends the exchangeable commodities, and coiisi- 
<iuently the resources and prosperity of so fine a country. 

An order has been issued to the alkaklees or chief magistrates in tlic 
several provinces to send all the Chinese residing within their districts to Hi 
capital, and it is reported that an effort is making to procure Ibeir i*xpulsio i 
from the country. The enlarged views of the new tioyernor vvill, l^owev, , 
it is to be hoped, prevent a measure so ruinous, as this would prove to n 
country, being forced upon him by the clamours of ignorant and interest, J 
people. Should it, however, he carried into efiect (as we hope it 'vi'l “ 
we should probably have no reason to regret it here, as it is expected la 
this event, many of the richest China-men in Manilla, will transplant tin 
selves to Singapore, where the value of this intelligent and industnous ran 
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is too well known not to obtain for them every cocouragement to settle, 
nioiw specially when, in addition to their peaceable and enterprising 
habits, they bring wealth along with them to give a fresh stimulus to our 
prosperity. 

Since writing the above we have learnetl that some exportations of rice 
have been made to China, atid that the Governor reserves to himself the 
power of permitting It to be exported when the price does not exceed 19 reals 
per coyan. 

Cape op Good Hope. 

Our present Number contains such ample communications re- 
specting the Cape of Good Hope, including extracts from its latest 
papers, in two separate articles devoted to this subject, that we 
have left ourselves only the following to oifer under the head of 
News from that quarter— the] first from the ‘ South African Com- 
tiiercial Advertiser’ of the 7th of June, and the second from a 
private letter of three days subsequent date. 

The late Gale at the Cape. 

‘ The gale which blew so violently from the north-west on the two days 
preceding the publication of our last, (June 7th,) but which, up to that time, 
had fortunately been productive of no injury to the shipping in the bay, 
continued to rage with increased vigor until about five o’clock on Wednesday 
last, when the wind shifted to the southward, accompanied by u dense nnd 
heavy rain, and all fears of further mischief subsided. 

‘ During the whole of Wednesday — such was the tremendous increase of 
sea which rolled into the bay— not a vessel was considered to be in safety. 
The Colwnbine and the Success were in the most imminent danger — and the 
latter, but for being timely supplied by Mr. Sinclair with an anchor and cable, 
must inevitably have gone ashore. The Olive llranck also, at one jieriod, 
was momentarily expected to part from her cables. In the course of the 
day, the cutter William, the schooner Duke of (Houecster, and the brig 
Nautilus, (bound to the Mauritius wiUi horses, 8ic,., went on shore ; — the 
two former have sustained but trifling injury, and the latter, it is estimated, 
may be got off, and rendered sea-worlliy at a moderate expense. It was 
gratifying to observe, that notwithstanding the t«)rrcnts of rain which con- 
tinued to fall during the whole of the evening, the utmost anxiety was mani- 
fested by the Inhabitants, many of wliom remained on the jetty, nnd near 
the wrecked vessel, ready to offer any assistance which iniglit lie required.’ 

Extract of a Letter, dated Cape Town, June 10. 

■ ‘ This Colony appears to be fast approaching its lowest possible ebb, for 
no greater distress can well be imagined than has pri vailed here among all 
classes during the last twelve months. The chief causes .appear to bo the al- 
teration in the currency, and the sudden withdrawing the circulating medium, 
replacing it in specie scarcely one-third the amount retired ; of which one- 
third, three-fourths at least, have already been sent out of the C(»lony, owing 
to the premium of three per cent, which is demanded by the Commissariat foi 
bills on the London Treasury. Add to this the stagnation of our wine-trade, 
^ing to the condemnation of our staple commodity by the I’hancellor of the 
Exchequer, These accumulated evils seem to have entirely broken us down. 
Men possessing property worth from 500,000 to 1,000,000 rix-dollar.s, cannot 
now raise five thousand. Slaves (not having It in their power to move off the 
estates of their masters) are idling about the vineyards, while the proprietois, 
for want of ^pital, are unable to turn their attention to any thing else. The 
wrmers are in great distress from the failure of the last harvest, having, in 
Ori$iUal Herald, VoL U. P 
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very few instances, reaped enough to supply them with seed-corn for the next 
Son wMch dist^e^s was heightened by the late most impolitic restrictions 
rDon Uie importation of corn into the t^olony. The merchants are checking 
their imports, from the great decrease of consumption, and the revenue of the 
CusLm-housc is consequently falling off. To find reinedu^ for these grie- 
vances ought to bo the employment of the Commissioners of Inquiry. The j 
have been at work alrcatly for three years, yet so interminable do their laboms 
appear that it may be doubted whether they will be finished m three years 
more As yet the only benefits which have resulted from their abours aie 
an increase to our burdtms of nearly 9,000/. n year (120,000 rix-dollars.) 

‘ It cannot be denied, that their task has been Herculean. One of oiir 
heaviest burdens is a salary of 000/. a year, and a house to live in, to a pn- 
tleman merely for kei'pmg a grammar-school, the price of admission to which 
is mil a year^each pupil ! With (Uie stroke of a pp the ( haiu>ellor of the 
Exchequer annihilates our wine-trade, and with anotb.er stioke of the pen, at 
the same time Lord Bathurst bunlens this insolvent Colony with a grammar- 
mMtrat W, a year, « l>en a classical school already existed, winch wns en- 
ducted in an elTee.tual manner, and enliiely on the rej onsibility of the • 

Surely this is a fit subject for inquiry ; 600/. a year in this Colony is felt inoii 
severely than 6,000/. at home. 

‘ Wo have also a superintendent of police, with 700/. a year, of no enrlhli 
use This gentlemen has been an officer in the army, and is said to be apusiii 
ofthe Duchess of Cambiidgo. HisS imposing name, Baron Lo rent z (a Hano- 
verian noble), is said to be alone worth 700/. a year. We know he is use- 
less here, for we already have an active man officiating ; and if any ^ 

made surely n legal man ought to be selected, and not a half-pay olpt . 
Farther we\avo a cleik of the council, Mr. Dudley Perceval, a son of lb 
latforime minister : this gentleman has 800/. a year for officiating once a week 
for two or three hours ! This colony cannot airoid to iiay sudi 
Idlers* and I will explain why they cannot. A shoit time «ir,o, the 
Committee” applied to Coverr.inonl for pait of the tax which is 
the wine farmed: to support the “ Library,” with a view to fTPVopna e t o 
the improvement of wine, in the purchase of screws, presses, books &c. , bii 
his honour replied, he did not, in the present impoverished state of the colonial 
revenue, fee/himself at liberty to appropriate one taithing to that oi ai } 
other purpose ! I hope our alfairs will be, by Parliament, probed to the 
bottom. . 

‘Our silver money, owing to an absurd three percent, premium bemg 
tacked on to the commissariat bills, is fast disappearing ; besides, the com- 
Sary is not authorized to draw for sums utuler 100/. ; the consequence is. 
that those who require remittances below that sum remit silver money, am 
this class is by no means small. In the fust instance llie amount sent vvas not 
sufficient • it is true a merchant can proem e bills to any amount for rix -dollars, 
the English treasury ; he cannot lake his dollars to tije Bank and get, 
sav 60 000 changed for silver ; and thus he is cut olT Iroin all trade with . . > 
Dlace imt Enirland. If he wishes lo .sonil to Van Diemen s Land, or to liio 
Janeiro for a^cargo of wheat (and our |iorts arc now oiiened), ho cannot do d , 
femast send to Lgland, bec\.u.so he cannot procure hard cash and ht se - 
duce and his paper dollai s are not marketable in any part onhc world. 1 Ino 
the Colony may be starved, or, at all events, pul to very serious hardships, f 
want of dour, and so on, through the regular routine of commerce, rin, 
grieviuice is worthy of the most serious attention of Ministers. 

• The Commissioners have lately taken a largo house, and seem likely to re- 
main at least many months longer. 

‘ It would be great iniuslico not to bestow every praise on our Li^'u^cnant- 
Govemor ; as far as his limited power enables him, he labours for the go 
ofthe colony.’ 
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General Order issued bv Sir Archibald Campbell after 
THE StoRMINC op PaGAMMEW, 

(JEN ERA I. ORDER. 

Pa(/am-mfii\ Feb. 0, 182(>. 

Providence has once more blessed with success llie lb ilish aims in this 
counlry, and in the decisive defeat of the imjiosim* foice, posted under, and 
within, the walls of Pagam-mew, the Major-Oeiu ral lecognises a fresh dis- 
play of the military viilues which lia\e chaiacteiised the Iroojis from the 
coinmencemenl of this war. Eaily on this day, the enemy dejiarting from the 
cautious system of defence, behind tiebl works and entrenchments, wliich 
forms their usual de\ ice of war, ami lelying on their numerical superiority, 
and singular advantages ol ground, vt'iiluied on a succession of hold 
inaiKKUVies, on tlu'IIanks and fionts ol the Rnlish columns. This false con- 
lidence has keen rebuked by a leveise, se\eie, signal, and disastrous. 1'heii 
tioops, at either arm, were repel b'd at every point, and their masses diiven, 
in confusion, within their city. The slot m of Pagam-mew which followe d, 
c\hihited the same fc'atuiesol intiepidity and sell-devotion. The ficquoncy 
of these acts of spirited soldiership on the part ol his lioops, renders it difli- 
ciilt for the Major-Geneial to \aiy the teims of his praise, hut he offers to 
every offici'r and soldier engaged this day, the liihiile of liis thanks, at once, 
with the aifection of a Ouniinander, and the cordiality of a comrade. 


iicncral Orders In/ i'ommander-in-Ch'uf. 

Uead-Qnarlers, Uliurlixitr, Sutuldify Jan. lO, — 'I'he Right lion llm 

Commander-in-cliief congratulates tin- auny under his person. d command on 
the brilliant achievemeitls that have ciowned its services in the assault and 
capture ol the fortres.s of (Ihuitpoie 

'I'he highly ereditahlo manner in which the pu-vious ojx rations connect! d 
with the siege were eairied on, the cheeiful eiidui.ince of laligiu', hard laboui, 
and the vigilance disjilayed on all occasions by eveiy arm of tin' si-rviee, weie 
duly ajipreciatml by his fandship, and gave earnest of that devoted gallantly 
and ardor which were si.own yesterday in the assault (if tin* enemy's fortificil 
towns, the total rout of his loree with immense sl.nightei, the evaen.vlivni of 
the strong citadel which immediately followed, and finally, the eaplun* of 
the usurper and his family, with most o( his chiefs, foini the most complete 
series of .successful events that the most ardent expeetalioii could have con- 
templated, and shed lustre over tin- hiilliani peiforniaiiees of the day, williont 
leaving a wish conneeb'd with the gloiy ami n-pulalion of the army un- 
satisfied. 

Lord Combcrmcre, guided by the usage of the seiviee, now proceeds to 
the pleasing duty of pailiculaiiziiig those olliceisby name whose situations 
in command gave them ojipovtunilies of more parlieulaily distinguishing 
themselves; but his Lordship desiies to ussuk' the army in gi-neial, that in 
thus complying with an estalilished lule, he fis ls and acknowledges the diffi- 
culty he has in rendering justice to the meiits and claims of a vast many, 
inrleed of the whole of those immediately engaged, wherein all pcifonued 
their duty so entirely to his satisfaction. 

To Major-Generals Reynell and Nicolls belong (iudependent of Iheii 
indefatigable exertions during the previous operulions of the siege) the pecu- 
liar merit of forming and conducting the stoiming columns of their respective 
divisions, and by liieir animating example carrying the enemy’s works with 
lapidity and energy, that will long bt- iciuembered by all who vvitne'.scd the 
conduct of the troops when mounting the assault. '^I'he arrangements which 
fell to the share of Brigadier-Gcneial Sleigh, (^ B., commanding the cavalry, 
not only during the assault, but from the eoinmencement of flu* investinmit 
of Bhurtporc, are to be appicciatt d by the fact that none ol the enemy 
P 2 
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esciped from the fort, but on the conditions of iiiripiuler ; nml that the ca;. 
lure of the usitiper, Dorrjun Saul, with his family, and almost every person 
of rank or uulhoiily under him, has been effected through tho vigilance and 
ffallanlry of the several corps employed under his command. 

'rhe services of the 1st and 8lh corps of irregular horse, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel Skinner, assisted by, Major Frazer, throughout tin* 
siege, have frequently elicited the highest admiration and applause i nothing 
could exceed the devotion and bravery of this valuable class of soldiers ; 
and Lieut.-Colonel Skinner, and Major Frazer, fully merit this acknowledg- 
ment of his Lordship’s unqualified approbation of their conduct and that of 

their men. , , , 

To Brigadier MacLeod, C. B., in tho general command of the artillery, and 
Brigadiers Hetzler and Brown, commanding the siege and field artillery re- 
Spectiivly, the Commandei-in-Chief feels greatly indebted for their highly 
creditable exertions, as aLo to the whole of the officers and men ot the artil- 
lery, for the excellent display of scientific correctness in their batteries, as 
well as for their commendable endurance of fatigue which the natuie of the 
service necessaiily exposed them to. 

The science, tho devotion and fortitude, evinced on all occasions by the 
officers and men of the engineer corps, it would he difficult to appreciate 
fully: many were the instances displayed by this body, that proved then 
worth, and excited general admiration. Biigadier Anburry, C. B., principal 
field engineer, and all the officers under him, are particularly entitled to the 
approbation and thanks of the Lominander-in-Chief. 

To Brigadier-Generals Adams, G.B., MacCombe, and Edwards, and to 
Brigadiers Murray, C.B., Childers, Whitehead, Patten, C. B., and Fagan, 
the Commander-in-Chiefoffeis his best thanks for their meritorious exertions, 
at the head of their respective brigatles ; nor can his Lordship omit from the 
list of officers to whom his thanks arc due, the names of Lieut.-Colonel A, 
Nation, John nelemein, F. Wilson, N. S. Pepper, W. C. Buddely ami 
Bowyer, andof Majors Fuller, Everard, and Bishop, of his Majesty’s sei- 
vice, with that of M-jor George Hunter, as having been particularly brought 
to his Lordship’s notice for their conspicuous conduct in command of regi- 
ments engaged u\ the storm. • 

His Excellency greatly laments the loss of officers and men on this im- 
portant occa.sion ; but it afiords him some consolation to add, that notwith- 
standing the vigorous and detennined resistance every where evinced by thi' 
enemy, this loss has been confined williin as narrow limits as could be looked 
for, in the attainment of such a conquest. The wounded officers and moii 
have his Excellency’s warmest sympathy for their sufferings, and anxious 
solicitude for their comfort and speedy lecovery. Among this number his 
Excellency cannot refrain from introducing the name of I/ieut. -^Colonel 
Faithful, whose previous wound deprived the seivico of his valuable aid. 

The Commander-ill Chief gives his warmest thanks to Lieut.-Colonel 
Watson, Adjutant- General of the aimy, and to Lieut.-Colonel Stephenson, 
Quarter-Master-General, for the indefatigable zeal and abilities which they 
have displayed in carrying on the important duties of their respective de- 
partments. To Major-General Sir Stamford Wittinghain, Quarter-Maslor- 
General, and Lieut.-Colonel MacGregor, acting Adjutant-General of th^’ 
King’s troops, Lord Combermere has to return his best acknowledgments for 
their services. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 1. Finch, Military Secretary, and Captain Macan, 
Persian Interpreter, have ineiited the approbation and thanks of the Com- 
, mandcr-in-Chief, not only for their assiduity ami good judgment in carrying 
on the business of their respective offices, but for their zealous assistance m 

the field. 

To Captain Dwkins, and the rest of his personal staff, Lord Combermen' 
has to return lus best acI now'-Jedgincnts, for their zeal and activity on all 
occasions. 
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SrpPLKMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Aftf.h oiir pages were closed for the press, the anival of tlic 
tlamburgh ship in three months and ten days from Bombay, 
brought us papers and letters from that Presidency, to the I8th of 
June, two months later than the intelligence brought by the over- 
land despatch. Of tiiese we have only been able to take a hasty 
glance ; in which we have gathered from them the subjoined parti- 
culars, of which we must content ourselves with a very brief notice 
in this place, reserving the more aiiijde details of such subjects as 
jiiay appear to deserve further elucidation, for the ejjsuing month. 

A Bombay paper, of the 2‘Jth of April, having reiterated its 
annoiineemeiit of the rafilicution of a treaty of peace with the Bur- 
mese, goes ou to observe, that Sir Archibald Campbell, and the 
other Commissioners, had returned to Calcutta; and that, as there 
was no time to be lost in withdrawing our tioops from the enemy’s 
ctuiiitry, six European regiments had already embarked at Ilan- 
goon for India. According to tliis Bombay politician, the twenty- 
live lacs of rupees wliich were paid as the first instalment of one 
hundred lacs by the Burme.se government, were likely to be the 
oidy portion the Honourable Company would ever receive, to 
defray the enormous expenses of the war. Still he considers the 
termination as honourable upon the whole, because our armies pene- 
trated the enemy’s countiy, defeated his forces, and dictated a 
treaty of peace in the neighbourhood of his capital. But, says he, 
“ there arc persons who look for sometidng more solid than honour, 
and inquire wfiat real advantages we have derived from our Bur- 
mese campuign. To these persons m) satisfactory answer can be 
given. The territory we have acquired is not thought to be very 
valuable, either as promising an increase of mrjdus revenue, or as 
opening new channels of commercial enterprize. One thing must 
be obvious, however, to every one, that independent of their value, 

“ their possession places us in new and complicated relations with 
states formerly at a distance from us, and regarding which, we are 
still in a degree ignorant: and how far the adoption of a position, 
which multiplies to a great extent the points of collisi'uii on our 
frontier, is founded on sound policy, may be a subject of dispute. 
But, whatever opinion may prevail on the policy of the war, there 
never was a service more unpopular in au army, than the fate cam- 
paigns in the Burmese territories.” 

A Bombay paper, of the 25th of April, says, “ We have received 
a letter from Kattywar ; which mentions that a native had been 
seized there, who, it would appear from the papers found upon him, 
had been sent from Hindoostan in December last, to enlist men 
and excite disturbances in the pioviiices. Among his papers was 
a commission from the Ex-Ilajah of Nagpoie, appointing him to 
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enlist men, and fixing his pay, as Captain Comerdon, at a hundred 
and fifty one rupees, and that of his Adjutauriy at ninety laipees per 
mensem, and specifying a great number of other items. The native 
is said to have come into the country with two others, both of 
whom made their escape, and cannot he traced. They visited the dif- 
ferent temples in Katty war, and professed to have come on a pilgrim- 
age, but it is now ktmwn that they had had conference with the 
principal chiefs, and hadhcea introduced by a Gossein,who stated 
that he ‘ had been desired by one of his tribe at Oudepoor, to ad- 
vance them any cash tlicy might require.’ The credit of the Native 
who had been seized is, however, reported to have fallen with the 
fall of Bhurtpoor, and it is said, that in addition to his commission 
from the Ex-Rajah of Nagpore, he had confessed that he had 
received instructions from Runjeet Singh, bat of what nature, our 
letter docs not inform us.” 

The homeward bound ship StanmorCf (Captain Francis Farqu- 
harson, bound for Madras and London, having left her moorings 
at Calcutta, early in April, after enihaiKing a considerable number 
of passengers, anchored off the Cooley Bazar, where she perished 
by fire. About eight o’clock in the evening, while the passengers 
were promenading on the poop, and some sitting in the cuddy, a 
smoke, accompanied by a suflbeating smell, was discovered issuing 
from one of the gun-deck stern cabins, which, upon being entered, 
was discovered to he in a l>laze, a part of the furniture having 
caught fire through the carelessness of some maid servants, \irho, in- 
stead of giving an alarm, were found fruitlessly exerting themselves 
to subdue the flames, which at this period had gained a height be- 
yond the power of any control whatever. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed on the exertions of Captain Farquharson and the 
other oflicers and crew of this ship, who, at the peril of their lives, 
made every exertion4o preserve some portion of her very valuable 
cargo, but without effect. 

We Icani from a Bengal paper that Mr. George Trcbcck, the 
companion of the late Mr, Moorcroft in his perilous travels through 
barbarous and nnknown countries, has also fallen a martyr in the 
cause of Oriental Knowledge and Science. Mr. ’frebeck survived 
his friend only a very short time, and died at Shah Murdon, on the 
12th of December last, at the early age of twenty-four. 

A Bombay paper, of April 22, says, the H. C. Brig Palinurus, 
from Cossier, anchored in the harbour on Thursday morning. The 
late Commander-in-chief, Sir Charles Colville, and the party that 
accompanied him, had proceeded before her departure, in high 
health and and spirits, on their route through Egypt. 

At Dereh Ismail, a place on the confines of Lahore, the son of 
Ahmed Khan, the Jaghirdar, has exercised so much oppression, 
that, after shutting up their shops, and desisting from all occupa- 
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lion for several days, the people rose in a body, and left the 
town. 

It appears, from the Calcutta papers, that another steam vessel, 
Ihc Falcon.^ had anchored in the river Hooghly, having left Eng- 
land on the I2th of November. This, if her steam apparatus was 
really employed, is a more complete failure by far than the instance 
of the Enterprise. Son>c mystery appears to liang over the pur- 
poses of her voyage, and her ultimate destination ; but it was re- 
ported that she was to sail again, in a day or two, for Batavia. 
We learn, from subse(picnt intelligence, that the Falcon had en- 
countered severe weather on her voyage ; and that six of her small 
crew had been washed overboard. A Calcutta paper of the 2d of 
May states, that she was put up to auction in that city, and bought 
in at 170,000 rupees. 

At a bachelor’s ball, which was given at Calcutta, Lord Am- 
herst, in returning thanks for his health being drank, took occasion 
to allude to the severe comments passed on his public character in 
hiiigland, and spoke with exultation and gratitude of the marked 
support which he had received on this trying occasion from the 
public of Calcutta. From the repeated and general comments in 
the Indian papers on the hardship and injustice of Lord Amherst's 
vccal, no doubt seems to bo entertained by any one in that country 
of such recal having been actually made, though subsequently 
rescinded in consequence of the difficulty among the authorities at 
homo in agrecirjg upon a successor. 

Colonel Mac Donald, the Honourable Company's Envoy at the 
Court of Persia, landed at Bushirc on the 12th of ApriHast. The 
Mehmandar had not arrived from Shiraz, and it was not expected 
that the embassy would proceed to its destination ui less than a 
month. 

By Madras intelligence of the llth of April, we learn that Dr. 
Hyne, who was appointed by that Government to accompany the 
late Bishop on his tour, died at Tanjore, Avhere he had been under 
the necc.ssity of remaining on account of illness, on the very day 
following the melancholy death of the Bishop. 

On Saturday, the 1.5th of May, a meeting was held in the Church 
at Bombay, for the purpose of considering the most appropriate 
mode of evincing their resjmet and esteem for the late Bishop of 
Calcutta. Mr. I^lphinstone took the chair, and the resolutions 
were supported by the speeches of the principal individuals of the 
Society. The meeting was very fully attended, and the proceed- 
ings arc recorded at great length; each speaker seemingly endea- 
vouring to surj)ass the preceding one in the force and fulness of 
his culogiums on the character and qualifications of the deceased 
prelate. 

At the latter end of April a meeting of the clergy was held at the 
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Cathedral at Calcutta to consider of the arrangements to he adopted 
for enabling the Society of Calcutta to express their sentiments on 
the loss of their late highly esteemed bishop. And early in May, a 
general meeting of the Society at Calcutta took place, when the 
Chief Justice, Sir Charles Grey, was called to the chair. Several 
speeches were made by distinguished individuals, and a monument 
was voted to his memory, to be erected by a general subscription, 
and to be placed in the cathedral of that city. Earlier in the same 
month, a meeting was held at Madras for a similar purpose ; at 
which the Governor, Sir Thomas Munro, presided ; when a monu- 
ment to be erected by public subscription was voted to his memory. 

The weather in llengal had been remarkable. Early in May, 
the hottest month perhaps in the wliole year, there had been a 
storm of hail at Barrackporc ; the stones were of an unsually large 
size, and many windows had been broken by their fall. The Native 
population were suffering greatly from sickness, which was attri- 
buted to two causes, — first, the unusual state of the weather ; and 
secondly, the difficulty of procuring good water (the sole beverage 
both of Hindoos and Mohammedans) the river Hooghly, a 
branch of the Ganges which flows before Calcutta, being, from 
some cause not explained, extremely brackish ; though its waters in 
general are sweet, and form the great source of supply to the whole 
city. The European soldiery were also suffering greatly in the 
fort ; but the general health of the upper classes of English resi- 
dents did not appear to be affected. 

The Bombay Courier of June 10th contains long extracts from 
the Calcutta papers of May 18th and 20th, on the subject of the 
Indian press. We leaiu from these discussions that an order of 
the Court of Dircctois had recently arrived in Bengal, forbidding 
any servant of the East India Company, civil or military, from being 
connected with any newspaper or magazine, either as editor, or 
sole, or joint proprietor. This order is complained of as extremely 
liareh and unjust, because it goes to lessen the mine ^of the pro- 
perty of those who had embarked their money in such concerns, 
and who by this order are compelled to make a sudden sale ; which 
complaint comes with a bad grace from those who could see no 
harshness in an order which went to the total destruction of pro- 
perty so vested ! Their notions of justice, which they incautiously 
disclose on the present occasion, are tainted by the same crooked 
selfishness as their respect for their honourable masters ; against 
whom they meditate the grossest deception in the midst of pro- 
fessions of esteem : observing, that, althongh this new regulation 
may prevent the Company's servants from editing a newspaper, 
it cannot prevent their contributing to it, and thus effecting all the 
mischief which their connection with newspapers can possibly 
occasion. 

We learn from tlie extract of a letter fiom Sultania in Persia, 
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dated July 28th, tliat, although Prince Mcnzikdff’s mission seemed 
to hold out a prospect of the continuance of peace and amity be- 
tween Russia and Persia, there is now every reason to expect the 
immediate commencement of hostilities. This change in the aspect 
of affairs is attributable, it is said, to the fickleness and weakness 
of Abbas Mirza, who has been wrought upon by injudicious per- 
sons, and persuaded that he would forfeit all claim to public re- 
spect, if he refused to succour the inhabitants of certain districts, 
who are professors of the Islam, from the tyranny of an infidel go- 
remment. These districts, which have long been the cause of dis- 
sension between Persia and Russia, have now been for twelve years 
occupied by the latter power ; and it is by no means probable, that 
a (lovernmcnt so grasping, so blindly resolved on extending its ter- 
ritory, will relinquish any portion of it, which it has once occupied, 
and has a chance of retaining. Abbas Mirza, failing in his endea- 
vour to prevail on the Russians to evacuate the disputed place in an 
amicable manner, informed the Charg6 d’Affaircs of that nation, 
1 hat he should forthwith proceed to the frontiers and expel them 
by force. Though the Persians may perpetrate considerable mis- 
chief by a sudden irruption into the Russian territories, their success 
must necessarily be of short duration. Russia has, at this moment, 
forty thousand regular troops in Georgia, under the command of 
General Ycrinoloff, Governor of the Province, who is considered the 
best officer in the Russian service ; and her general resources are 
vastly greater than those of Persia. However, hostilities have ac- 
tually commenced ; a large Persian force has entered Russia, and 
begun the conflict. Undoubtedly, the severity of General Yermo- 
loff’s Government has been the cause of the discontent of the 
Mohammedan subjects of Russia, who are said to have suffered from 
her troops and officers the greatest indignities. “ A speech,” says 
the letter, “ made by a Karahang officer, made great noise in the 
camp.” He addressed the King thus — “ Man, do you call yourself the 
King of the Mohammedans, and idly pass your time in the haram, 
when Miisulmans arc daily abused by infidels ! 1 was obliged to 
look on while five Russian soldiers violated my wife in Karahang, 
—I spit at your beard !” 

A fire broke out at Bombay early in April, in that crowded 
part of the Native town immediately on the verge of the Es- 
planade, and in thu line of the Mazagon road, and was not got 
entirely mider until the next morning. We jinderstand that nearly 
200 houses, many of which were of considerable value, have been 
destroyed, and that the loss of property has been great, while up- 
wards of a thousand people must have been reduced to the utmost 
distress. 

A letter from Calcutta, dated the 2lstof April, has the following 
remarkable paiagraphs: 

‘‘ His Majeiity’s ship Alligator has arrived here with the first instalment of 
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treasure (being the fourth part of the sum agreed to be paid by the Burmese 
to the Indian tioverninent as indemnification for the expenses of tiie laic war,) 
and 1 hear that, on being assayed at the Mint, it has proved so inferior, that 
the real value is barely one half of the sum named in the treaty, and, if we 
may judge from the breathless haste with which nearly all the European 
troops have been withdrawn from the Burmese territory, 1 much doubt if tlie 
remaining portion of the stipulated sum will ever be realized from these wily 
and faithless barbarians. < 

“ Sir Archibald Campbell will return in a few days from hence to Bangoon, 
with the intention of lemaining there until the next instalment becomes due, 
when, should any delay lake place in lls payment, 1 understand lie is to signify 
the intention of tin* Indian Oovernmenf to retain Itangoon in addition to ihr 
other places which have bemi alieady ceded to us by the lale tieaty.” 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 

(UECUTTA. 

(hviL Appointments. 

Mr. C. Tucker, Magistrate of Sylhet ; Mr. IT. Millet Judge of 7illiili 
Rurdwau ; Mr. C. R. ('arlwiight. Second Assislant to l{e.sidenl at Hyderabad 
MiLiTAnv Promotions. 

Messrs. U. (’autley and (I. Cautley admitted lo Cav., and prom, to ('omet 
respectively ; Mr. M. T. (’olyear admilli'd to Arlil., and prom, lo 3d Lieut, ; 
Mr. J, Hall adrnitUMl to Inf, and prom, to Ens. ; Messrs. T. P. Wynne and F. 
II. Brett admitted to Estab. as Assist. Surgs. 

Fiirloi'oiis. 

To Europe. — Lieut. Lovelace, H. M.’s l(>th Lancers, for purpose of retiring 
on half- pay ; ('apt. Mann, 30tb Fool, on private atfairs ; Lieut. Robinson, 
4th Light Drag,, for health ; Fapt. I'lmyngham, 13lh Light Drag., on private 
affairs; Maj.(Ja,sh, (Queen's Royals, for healtli ; Lieut. Mefge, d5th Foot, for 
health ; Lieut, ('oote, Ajfli Foot, for do. ; Lieut, M. Hughes, 44th N. I., for 
do. ; Brev. ('apt. S, Walker, 7tli N. I. lor do. ; Lieut. J. Burney, 13th N, I., 
for do. ; and Assist. -Sing. (i. Simms, for do. 

To Bombai/. — Assist. -Suig. (L M. Fater.son, for six months, for health. 

To Isle of France . — Lieut. F, C. Elwall, 49th N. 1., for eight months, for 
lieulll). 

MADRAS. 

Civil. Appointment. 

Mr. Wm. Lavie, Rcgider lo Zill.ih Coui j at ('ombaconuni. 

Militvrv Appointmi'nts. 

Lieut. J. Bisself, Lst N.. I., to he Suiveyor Jsl cla.s.s, and En.s. R. S. M. 
Sprye, 9th N. L, Surveyor 3d cla.ss (,^uail.-Ma.sl.-nen.’s Departmimt in Ava; 
Lieut. T. II. Zouch, 43d N. L, load as Adj. to 3d Rat. Pioneers, in absence 
of Lieut. Richardson ; ('apt. W. T. Sneyd, 39fh N. L, toad as Brig. Maj. to 
troops ill Travancore, in absence of Capl. Cunningham ; (;.i|)f. J. Mailoii, 
4illi N. L, to ad as Brig. Maj. at Shoolapoor, in absence of Lieut, and Biev. 
Capt. Hutcliinsoti ; Lieut. J. Campbell, list N. L, to ad as Assist. Adj. (Jen. 
to Light Field i)iv. of HyderahailSuhsid. Force, in absence of Capt. Bradford ; 
Lieut. J. Hill, 2llh N. I., to be temporary Suh-Assist. Com. Gen. ; Capt. (L 
Maxwell, 2.1 Europ. Regt., transferred to Invalid Estab. 

Promotions. 

4)2(1 N. I. — Sen. Capt. It. Ross to be Maj., Sen. Lieut. J. Thomas to he 
Capt., and Sen. Ens. 11. Wakeinan to he Lieut., v. (’hauvcl, rd. 

Furloughs. 

To Europe. — Lieut. T. S. Warner, 18th N. L, for henllh ; Lieut. R F. Mac- 
vitie, 49lh N. L, for do. ; Capt. W. Slade, 4Glh N. L, for do. ; Surg. J. Jef- 
fieys, for do. 

To Cape oj Good Hope. — Capt. \, Goidon, Eur, Rcgt., loi healtli ; Licul- 
G. Hamond, 50th N. 1., fordo. ' ^ ' 
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Civil ami Militanj Inlelliyeticc. 

BOMBAY. 

Civil Appointmknts. 

Ifon. M. A. II. Ilariis, Register and Assist, to Criminal Judge of the Court 
of Adavvhit in the Northern Concan. — Mr. VV. Birdwood, Assist. Register to 
the Court of Adawlut of Broaoh ; Mr. R. Anderson, Assisi, itegist. to the Court 
of Adawlut of Kaira.—Mr. 0. V. lln^hes, 3d Magistrate of Rolice in charge of 
Mahim Division.— Mr. P. Bacon, Assist. Register to the Court of Adawlut 
of Surat.— Mr. Gregor Grant, acting First Register and Sen. Assist. Criminal 
.ludge at Surat. — Major J. Hodgson, Revenue Survey, Gen. of India, v. 
Blacker, dec. ; Oapf. Jopp, of Engineer Corps, to he I)ep. Survey. Gen., v. 
Cicul.-Col. Sutherland, proceeded to Europe; Capt. A. Grafton to succeed 
Capt, Jopp, in charge of Deccan survey.— I .ieuts. G. & T. Candy, to assist 
Capt. Molosworth in compiling an English and Marlwtta Dictionary. — Mr. 
J. Burnett, Assist, to Chief Sec. to Government. — Mr. F. Bourchier, Deputy 
Post-Master-General. 

Military Apcointmi nts. 

Lt.-Gen. .Sir T. Bradford, is appointed (dmmauder in C hief of Iho Hon, 
Company’s Forces at Bombay; Lt.-Col. II. W. Seotl, II. M. Cth Uegt., to 
command the Bombay Division of the Army ; Com. Hessman, Artil- 

lery, to command Surat Division of Army ; Lt.-Col. Kennedy, C. B. to re- 
turn to command Baroda Subsid. force; Lt.-Col. J. A. NV'llson, to command 
Madras Field Force ; Lt.-Col. J. F. Dyson to com. troops in Culch ; Lt.-Col. 
'r. H. Pierce, to command Aitillery, with a suit at Military Board ; Lt.-Col. 
Hardy, to act as (dnmiissary of Stores ; C.ipt. K. P. Lester, to be Hen. Dep. 
('ommissary, v. Campbell, prom.; ('apt. M. [.aw, confirmed as 2d Dep. Com- 
missary ; Lt.-Col. N, C. Maw, to com. m District of C.indeish; Ll.-Col. 1). 
Campbell, to command Biigade of Inl.uilry at Naggermondhy ; Lt.-Col. IL 
Rainey, Royal African Coips, to bo Mditary Sec. to Commaiulcr-in-Chief. — 
Lieut, 'r. Donnelly, 1st Grenadier Regt. to com. Escort ol Political Agent in 
Malice Cauiita; Lieut. E. Neville, 2d Grenadier Regt., to act us extra Assist, 
in Gu/A-rat Revenue Survey Depart., in absence ol Capt. Newport, (sick); 
Lt.-Col. H. Rainey, Iloyal A fr. Corps, to be Mil. Sec. ^nd Aid-dc-Carap to 
Iho Cdmmamler-in-Cliief ; Capt. T. P. Lester, to act as Commissary of 
Stores, till Lt.-Col. Hardy (alv^^s charge of that Dept.; Lt. and Adj. J. E. 
Parsons, 11th N. L, to act as Major of Brigade, until arrival of Lt, Cro/.ior; 
Lt. J. Swanson, IDlh N. I., to act as Major of Biigade until arrival of Capt. 
Newton; Capt. Iaiw, to act as Sen. Dep. Commis. of Stores, during Capt. 
l/cstcr’s charge of Ordnance; Lieut. Stewart, to act as Assist. Surveyor of 
the Southern Concan; Lieut. Lang, 2d Extra Bat. to temp, charge of Public 
Buildings at Alnncdnuggur ; Capt.1'. Gordon, 4th N. L, to be Aid-de-Cainp 
to iVIaj.-Gon, S. Wilson; Lieut. J. Grant, of Artillery, to take charge of 
Quart. -Mast. -Gencial’s Odice ; Lieut. C. C. Rcbcncck, I8th N. L, to be act- 
ing Assi.st. Paymaster of Sural Division ; Lieut. J. M. Short, lAlh N. I., to 
act as Major of Brigade at Sallarah ; Sub-Conductors J. Hannah and K. 
Elliett, to be Conductors of Ordnance; Licut. G. Ycadell, Artillery, to act 
as Hindoosfanee Interpreter to II. M. Hh Dragoons; Ens. J. Holland, I6th 
N.L, to act as Mahratta Interpietcr to the Regt.; Lieut. R. Phillips, 2d 
Europ. Regt., to act as Interp. of Ilindoostanec and Mahratta; Lieut. C. J. 
Westley, 20th N. L, to act as Inferp. in Ilindoostanec and Quaiter-Master, in 
absence of Lieut. Candy ; Limit. A. AVoodhurn, 23d N. I., to charge of Ex- 
ecutive Engineer Depart. ; Lieut. R. II. Homier, to be Adjutant, v. Jameson, 
appointed Fort-Adjutant at Ahinednuggur ; A. F. Wade, I8lh N. L, to be 
Interp. in Hindoostanee, and Quart. -Master to Extra Bat., v. Powell, dec. ; 
Idem. J. G. Thomson, 7th N. L, to be 2d Mahiatla Interp. ; Cadet II. L. 
Salmon and C. F. Harmcr, to be Cornels of 2d Lt.Cav. ; G. K. Erskine, 
C'ornet of 1st Lt. Cav. ; Cadets C. A. Hawkins, R. Hughes, C. 11. Prolher, 

H. Leariss, G. Fulljames, J. Harris, F. N. Vaillant, E. W. Cartwright, J. 

G. Frederick, and A. James, to be Ensigns. 

Mahinc Apuointmknt. 

Lifut. M. Houghton, to be Sec. to Maiine Board, .md act as Assistanl to 
Superintendent of Marine and Marine Judge Advocate. 
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Artillery. — 1/14*111. |W. Morlcy, to bo Capt. v. AiiUljo, invalided. Cadet 
G. Hull, to bo 2d Lieut. 

Bombay Europ. Regt . — Lieut. R. J. Crozlcr to be Major of Brigade, i. 
Ilughcfi, prom. 

Uh N, I. — Capt. S. Hughes to be Major, I/ieut. C. (Crawley to be Capt., 
and Kns. H* A. r..aurence to bo T/it'ut., in sue. to Gray, dec. Lieut. G. j] 
Jameson, to be Fort Adj. at Ahmednuggur, v. Crawley, prom. 

Present 5th N. I. — Lieut W. V. Ifewett, to be Capt., and Ens. H. Wood to 
be Lieut., in sue. to Gibbon, prom. 

Present Qth N. I. — ^Ensign R. Farquhar to be Lieut., v. Farrell, prom. 
Lieut. J. R. Wodohouse to be Capt., v. Matlicws, dec.. 

Late Qth N. /. — Lieut. J. F. Hottinger, to be Lieut., v. J. Worthy, prom. 

Present lO/A JV. I. — Ens. W. S. Adams to be Lieut., v. Pauget, prom. 

I2th N. /. — Capt. J. W. Graham to be Major, Lieut. A. T. Reid to be 
Capt., and Ens. G. Fisher to be Lieut., in sue. to Meall, piom. 

Present VSth N. /. — Lieut. G. W. Blachley to be Capt., and Ens. G. Con- 
stable to be f/ieut., in sue. to Clark, dec. Lieut. II. G. Roberts to be Cant., 
and En.s. T. Dickson to be Lieut, in sue. to Stamper, prom. Lieut. A. W. 
Pringle to lie Capt., v. Potling(*r, prom. Lieut. E. W. Kennett to bo Capt., 
and Ens. G. Tollemache to be Lieut., in sue. to Howe, prom. 

Present HMh N. /. — I/ieut. G. F. Ponley to be Capt., v. Snodgiass prom. 
23il N. 1. — Lieut. (Brev.-Capt.) J. Rankin to be Capt., and Ens. M. 
Giberne to be Lieut, in sue. to Agilbo, dec. Ens. G. S. Brown to be Lieut., 
V. Whittaker, dec. Sen. Major W. Meall to be Lieut. -Col., v. Midford, dec. 
^ l/ieut. J. L. Mathews (dec.) to be Capt. on the new estab. Ens. 1\ D. 
Fallon to be Lieut., v. Thompson, dec. Cornet W. Trevelyan to be Lieut., 
V. Torein, doc. 

ReMOV\LS* and PoSTINfiS. 

Capt. A. A. Auldjo, of 2d Bat. ArliL, to Invalid Estab. 

From the 5th to the tilh N. 1. ('apts. J. W, Aitchison, Mackeever, and 
Mathews (dec.) ; Lieuts. Farrel, Woodbousc, Fawcett, Levery, Macan, I^rry, 
Maunselle, and Carstairs. 

From the (ith to the 5lh N. 1. Capts. Adam.s and G. B. Aitcliison ; Lieuts. 
Hewitt, Kej.s, iSpencer, I’arlhew, Smee, Justice, Bayley. 

From the present 0th to the 10th N. 1. Lieut.s. R. T. Lancaster and G. B. 
Worton; Ens. W. S. Adams, E. Marsh, aiulG. Wilson. 

From the present lOlhto theOih \. 1. Lieuts. J. Beck and R. J. Littlewoml ; 
Ens. J. Hay (dec.), I). J. Powell (dc'C.), and J. B. Bellasis. 

From the present 13th to the I kh N. 1. Lieuts. W.H. Waterfield, G. P. 
Le Messurier, D. L. Victor, A. Troward, T. R. Wynfer, C. S. Stuart, B. Hutt, 
A. R. Wilson, J. S. F. Rebcnack, and D. W. Scobie; Ens, F. B. Tucker, J. 
Burrows, and R. Shortrecd. 

From llio pre.seiit 14th to 13th N. T. Lieut.s. R. L. Home (dec.), G. W, 
Blackley, 11. G. Roberts, A. W. Pringle, E. W. Kennett, S. C. Spencer, 
G. W. Oakes, J. O. Short, and A. Bradford ; Ens. H. Forbes, C. W. Wenn, G. 
('onstable, andT. Dickson. 

From the present 10th to I5fh N. I. Capts. F. M. Tredell, H. C. Holland, 

S. 'IVedell, and J. B. Gooditf. 

From the present I7th to 18th N. I. Lieuts. J. If. If. M. Luyken, B. Kiug- 
.ston, A. F. Ifertlet, F. H. Billamorc!, A. F. Johnson, T. Probyn, H. Macan, 

T. B. Forster, W. Campbell, and C. J. F. Pottinger; Ens. D. Davidson and 
W D. (’ruikshank. 

From the present 18th to 17th N. L— Lieuts. C. F. Pelly, E.E.M. Wil- 
loughby, H, M. Corsellis, C. C. Rebenack, J. S, Johnson, 11. James, A. F. D. 
Fraser, R. H. II. Fawci*tt, (dismissed), and 11. W. Pickford ; Ens. R. Webb, 
G. G.Malet, (tr. to cav.),and G. Johnson. 

Capt, Falconer, Sub. Assist. Commiss. Gen. of the Presidency, and Lieut. 
Payne, Acting Sub, Assist, at Surat, allowed to exchange; G. S, Brown, 
J5lhN. I., and J.Cheshyre, lOfh N. L, allowed to exchange. 
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Adjustment OF Rank. 

Lato 8(i. Rfff* N. I. Capt. J. W, Ailchisoii, and Lieut. W. Maxwell (dec.) 
ill Buc. to Towsey ; Capt. H. Adams, v. Pierce, prom. *, (’apt. P. Mackeever, 
V. Fearon, prom. ; Capt. (i. B. AitchLson, to take rank on thoNew Establish^ 
inent; Lieut, (’. D. Prcscot, v. Paterson, dec.; Lieut. H. Hart, v. Conyng- 
ham, dec.; Lieut. H. M. Duncan, v. Maxwell, dec.; Lieut. T. Kidout, v. 
Mackeever, prom. — Lato 5th N. 1. Lieut. C. B. Morton, v. Dawney, dec. — 
Present 5lh N. 1. Lieut. E. Brett, v. R. S. Gibson. — Present Otli N. L Capt. 
F. F. Farrell, v. Challon, dec. ; Lieut. J. B. M. Gillaudans, v. Woodhouse, 
prom. — Late 8th N. 1. Lieut. B. Crespin, v. Anthony, invalided; Lieut. J. 
Mitchell, Y. J. S. 'rredell, prom. ; Capt. F. M. Tredell, Collis, dec. ; 
Lieut. C. Hunter, v. Tredell, prom. ; Capt. H. C. Holland, to take rank on 
New Establishment.— Late 9th N. I. Lieut. J. Harvey, (dec.) v. J. Addison, 
invalided; Lieut. A. F. D. Frazer, v. T. D. Huffhes, dec.; Lieut. T. B. 
Forster, V. G. San^ster, dec.; Lieut. R. H. H. Fawcett, (dismissed) v. J. 
T. Ellis, prom. ; Lieut. W. Campbell, v. T. B. Kinsey, dec. ; Lieut. H. W. 
Pickford, v. J. Harvey, dec. — Piesent 13th N. 1. Lieut. H. Forbes, v. Bur- 
rowes, dec.; Capt. L. H. Howe, (dec.) and I.ieut. C. W. Wenn, in sue. to 
Harvey, dec. — Present 14-th N. I. — Capt. W. IL Walerfield, and Lieut. N. B. 
Tucker, in sue. to Dunlop, dec. — Picsent IClh N. 1. Lieut. C. A. Stewart, 

V. Penley, prom. 

FlIULOUfillS. 

Lt. O. A. Woodhouse, 3d Lt. Cav. to, Europe for health ; Lt.-Col. Hodgson, 
Artil., to Europe ; Lieut. T. R. Gordon, illti N. 1. to sea for health ; Lieut. 

W. A. Crawford, 1st Id. Cav., to (Calcutta, on private alfairs. Maj.-Gen. 
Sir L. Smith, K. G. commanding the Poonah division, is permitted to visit 
Bombay on ditto. 

Medical Appointments. 

Assist.-Surg. J. Bryden, M. D., to be Surg. of (iolundauze, Batt. ; Assist.* 
Surg, L. M. Lennaii, to be (len. Ilo.sp. Storekeeper, v. Brydon, prom.; 
Messrs. A. Gibson, J. Doig, J. Don, M. D., J. A. Lawrence, J. Goss, J. 
Crawford, J. S. Cameron, R. F. Riddell, and J. (’unningham, to be Assist. - 
Surgeons ; Mr. J. Wright, and Mr. S. Krdly, Assistants Apoth. and Steward, 
and Mr. R. Foulerton, admitted on Med. Estab. 

General Orders of the llth March prohibit natives, not belonging to the 
array, from appearing in military garb. 

General Orders of the 28lh of March have lieen issued for raising a batta- 
lion of Golundauze, to be embodied at the head-quarters of tile artillery, 
with the necessary arrangements and appointments. Hen. Lieut. 'Col. R. 
Whish to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant on the augmentation. 

By a regulation of the I3lh of April, 1000 rupees arc allowed to masters 
of free-trading vessels for the passage of any dismissed officer. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

(From the London Gazettes.) 

Uh Light Dragoons, — Cornet R. Gumbleloii, to be Lieut, by purch., v. 
Agnew ; Edward Ellis, Gent., to be ('ornct by purch., v. Upton, Cornel 
C. Villiers, to be Lieut, by purch., v, Parlby, prom. 

18fk. — T. J. Parker, Gent., to be Cornet by purch., v. Brown, prom. ; 
Comet T. Benson to be Lieut, by purch., v. Maitland ; Lieut, and Quart.- 
Mast. R. Taggart, from the 53d Foot, to be. Quart. ‘Mast., v. Minchin, who 
exchanges. 

loth . — Comet E, B. Bere to be lieut. by purch., v, Collins. 
l«i Regiment Foot. — II. A. Kerr, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Ford, 
prom. 

2d. — W. Cockell, from the lilh Foot, to be Capt. by purch., v. Mitchell, 
prom. ; Capt. W. Hunt to bo Maj. by purch , v. Cash, prom. ; Lieut. J, L 
King, to be Capt, by purch., v. Hunt; Ens. N. J. Westley to be Lieut 
by purch., v. King, prom. 

3d. — Capt. W. T. R, Smith, from the 12th Foot, to be Capt., v. Patton, 
who exchanges. 
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Qtih. — Lieut. €. Martin to be Capt. by purcb., v. E<h'n. ; Ens. J. f’rof 
ton to bo Lieut, by punch., v Martin ; Walter Johnson, Cent., to bo Kih 
by purch., v. Croflon; Capt. Osborne Barwell, front half-pay, to bo (Japi 
V, Rogers, prom. 

1 1/A. — Ensign 11. O’Neill to be Lieut, by purcli., v. England. 

13/A. — Ens. W. Chanibrc, to be Lieut, by purch., v. Wingfield; W 
Rawlins, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Chambers! 

i4//t.-— Gen. Thomas Lord Lyncdoch, G. C. R. fiom 58lh Foot, to be Col., 
V. Gen. Sir H. Calvert, dec. 

16/A. — Ens. J. Lane, from half-pay Royal Vet. Batt., to be Ens. ; v 
Croker, prom, in tho9!st Foot. 

18/A.— Brev. Lieut. -Col. W. Riddall, fiom 99lh Foot, to be Maj., ^ 
Ooorequer, prom. 

31«/. — R. Norman, Gent., to he Fhis. by purch., v. Weleiihall, prom. 

33r/. — Lieut. W. Payne, from7.'>th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Elliot, prom. 
38/A. — Capt. C. Grant, from half-pay Oth VVest-Iti(lia Reg. to be Cajil , 
V. Blackett, whose appointment has not taken place. 

40/A. — Lieut. J. It. Oliver, fiein half-pay, to be Lieut., v. R. Olplu rls, 
who exchanges, receiving the dilference. 

41a/. — Capt. J. F. May, from lOlh Foot, to be Capt., v. J. Corfleld, who 
retires on half-pay ‘2d Ceylon R«‘g. 

44/A. — G. G. B. fa)wther, Gent., to be bhis. by purch., v. Dallway, prom 
45/A. — Ens. F. Pigott, to be Lieut, by purch., v. Trevelgar, prom. ; VV 
Elliot, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Pigott. 

4fi/A. — Capt. M. Willock, from the Vet. Com. in Newfoundland, to bo 
Capt., V. Chalmers, whose appointment has not taken place. 

48/A. — Lieut. Robeit Hughes, from half-})ay 30th Foot, to bo fiicut., v. 
King, who exchanges. 

49/A. — Lieut. C. M. Burrows, from Royal Afiican Col. Corps, t») be Incut , 
V. Eastwood, dec. ; Capt. W. H. Ball, fiom half-pay, to be C.ipl., v. Dunne, 
prom. 

64/A. — Lieut. J. Clarke to be Capt. by purch., v. Amind, prom.; dali' 
Aug. 20. 

69/A. — Ens. G. N. Harwood to be Lieut, by jmreh., v. Arnobi, who retires , 
date Aug. ‘29. Clarence Hare, gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Harwood ; date 
Aug. 21. 

69/A. — Capt. (!, Lowrie to be Major by purch., v. Leslie, prom. ; dale 
Aug. 29. Lieut. J. T. Evans fiom 6()th Foot, to be Lieut., v. C. J*. Dixon, 
who retiies on half-pay, ree. dilf. ; date Sept. 7. 

89/A. — Lieut. -Col. J. M‘(hiskill, from 86th foot, to be Lieut. -Col., v. Mulb t. 
who exch. ; date Aug 31. W. Glover, gent, to be Ens. liy purch., v. Goidou, 
prom.; date Sept. ‘20. Lieut. J. Grover, from half-pay 12lh Foot, to be 
Ueut., V. Molony, who exch. ; date Sept. 1 1. 

93(1. — Lieut. J. Burgh to be Capt. by purch., v. R. Connop, prom, bins 
J. R. Johnson to be Lieut, by puich., v. Burgh. J. Neilson, gent, to be Ens 
hy purch., v. Johnston ; each dated Sept. 19. 

97ih. — Capt. J. G. M. Mo.seloy, from half-pay, to he Capt. v. J. P. Maher, 
who exch ; date Aug. 10. Ca[)f. A. H. Pallison to be Major, by purcb., v. 
Wodehouse, prom. ; date Sept. 19. 

97/A. — Capt. J B. Berkeley, from half-pay to ho Capt., v. Mosely, whose 
appointment has not taken place ; date Sept. 7. Capl. J. Twigg, fioin half 
pay, to he Capt., v. Pattison ; date Sept. 19. 

Ceylon Rcgt. — Lieut. T. L. Fenwick, from Quar.-Mast., to be Lieut., rc* 
paying dilf. to half-pay fund; date Aug. 10. Serj.-Maj. J. Black, from Isi 
Foot, to be Quar.-Mast., v. Fenwick ; date Aug. 10. 

Allowed to dispose of their hatf-pay. — Lieut. J. Goodwin, 59th Fool ; 
Capt. J. M‘Crohan, 3d Foot ; Lieut. Napper, 5llh Foot (all Aug. 16). 

Ili.s Majesty’s Cth regiment embarked from Bombay for Cutcb, llie most 
healthy part of India, except, perhaps, I’oonah, going away 400 strong ; 
and, after six niontlis only, lelurncd with the loss of 1*23 men, without 
receiving a shot, or being exposed to any of the hardships of a campaign. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN EUROPE. 

Marriagei.—'Xng. 8.--W. A. Campbell, Esq., of Upper Berkeley Street, 
Portman Square, to Mrs. Nugent, widow of the late Capt. G. Nugent, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service.-— 8. At Old Aberdeen, A. Thompson, Esq., 
manager of the Aberdeen Sea Insurance Company, to Bridget, eldest daughter 
of John Anderson, Esq., late of Calcutta.— 22. At Longnor Chapel, in 
Shropshire, Lieut.-Col. W. Hull, 1st or Grenadier Bombay N. I., to Mildred, 
daughter of the Venerable Archdeacon Corbett, of Longnor Hall, county of 
Salop.-— 24. At Lee, Kent, Mr. R. M. Robson, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
service, to Eliza Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. S. F. Letton, of Greenwich. — 
Sept. 20. At Ewell, Mr. J. Waghorn, of the India House, to Miss Slee, of 
Neuville, in Normandy. — 21. At St. Mary above Church, Septimus ('hlp- 
pendall, Ksq., of the Madras Medical Establishment, to Charlotte Mary 
Dundos, eldest daughter of Jas. Ralph, Esq., of David Street, Portman 
Square.— Lately, at Tottenham, Robert Miles, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Naval service, to Jane, youngest (laughter of E. B. Coriiey, Esq., of 
Old Broad Strecit. — At Cheltenham, L eut.-C’ol. Nixon, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Elizabeth, second daughter of tin* late Mr. Andrews, 
of Sandford, Oxfordshire. — At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, William I^mon 
Dunlap, Esq., Surgeon Hon. E. 1. Company’s Military service, Bengal, to 
Mary Ann Milligan, eldest daughter of G('oi‘ge (iwilt, Esq., of Southwark. — 
At Painswick, Robert Lowe, Esq., late of tln^ Hon. E. 1. (.’ompany’s service, 
to Charlotte Altwell Lake, daughter of W. C. Lake, Esq., of Castle Godwyn, 
Gloucestershire. 

Deaths . — June 29. — At Amsterdam, the lady of J. 1). Heyning, Esq., for- 
merly of Chinsurah. — July 27. At Dight House, near Worcester, in his OStli 
year, Major-Gen. Simons, of the Hon. J'i. 1. Company's servits', on the 
Madras establishment. — Aug. 11. At Ayr, I.ieut.-C(d. R. Cameron, laic of 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. — Lately, at the Ihdace, LichQeld, aged 
76, Sir Charles Oakley, Bart., formerly Governor of Madras. 

DEATH AT BOMBAY. 

On the morning of April 8, in the GOth year of his age, Hormarjeo Bo- 
manjee, after an illness of above six weeks, which ho bore with groat re- 
signation. Engagi'd through life in extensive mercantile speculations to 
various parts of the vvoild, and for upwards of thirty years intimately asso- 
ciated in trade with Messrs. Forbes and Co., he has been long known where- 
ever the commerce of Bombay has extended, as the most eminent native 
merchant of this j)lace. With a dignified deportment and commanding figure, 
his manners were gentlemanly and prepossessing, and the impression which 
his external appearance made was well supported l)y a sound and quick judg- 
ment, and a mind stored with a great variety of information. His correct 
knowledge of the laws, institutions, and interests of tlie various classes of 
Natives, who appealed to him on all occasions likely to excite his enlarged 
and philanthropic mind to action, seemed a willing assent to his decisions, 
and his zeal and ability to guide and support every plan that could contribute 
to the advantage and happiness of his fellow-sniijects, gave unanimity and 
effect to their measures. As a husband, and a father, he was most kind and 
indulgent, and his more remote and dependent relations will feel severely 
the loss in him of their principal support. His death is deeply deplored by 
his surviving family, consisting of a widow, three son.s, and two daughters ; 
and his memory will be long respected by a numerous circle of friends, both 
in India and Europe, particularly liy those so long intimately connected with 
him in business, who placed the greatest confidence in his judgment and in- 
tegrity, and always held his character in the highest esteem. He was the 
youngest and last surviving brother of the late venerable builder, Jamsetjee 
Boraanjee, and of the celebrated merchant, Pcstonjee Bonianjee, and head of 
the Wadia family a family which, through the talents and ciUerprizc of 
these its distinguished members, has contributed laigcly to the importance 
and nrosperity of this settlement. He is succee ded in his station ns head of 
the family, and of the Parsce Punchaut, by his nephew, Nowrojee Jamsetjee, 
the present respectable head! builder in the naval yard.— Rnm&n?/ Courier. 



SHIPPING intellioenc]e:< 


Date. 

1820. 
Aug. 29 
Aug. 29 
Sopt. 2 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 1 1 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 20 


Date. 

1820. 
March 2 
March 4 
March 0 
March 7 
March 6 
March 9 
Mar. II 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 24 

Mar. 80 
April 5 
April 12 
April 12 
May 6 
May 5 
May 0 
May 7 
May 25 
May 26 
May 20 
May 29 
May 81 
June 
June 7 
June 20 
Juno 20 
July 4 
Aug. 9 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN FORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 

Ship's Name. 

Commauder. 

Off Rye 

Cath. Aldrina 

Boagle 

Off Dover . . 

Patience 

Kind 

Offl.ofWight 

(leorge Horne 

Ilippens . 

Off Falmoutii 

Resolution . . 

Parker 

Channel 

Columbia 

Brown 

At Cowes . . 

Ann and Hope 

Esdale 

Off Portsmo. 

Medway 

Wight . 

Downs 

Leandor 

Richmond. 

Off Dover .. 

Win. Parker 

Brown 

Off Portsmo. 

Resource 

Tomlin 

Off Penzance 

Broxbornebnry 

Tewson . 

At Plymouth 

New Times . . 

Clark 

Oil’ Kinsalc 

Fortune 

Gilkison . 

Off Portsmo. 

Lady East . . 

Talbert . 

Cowes 

Restitution .. 

Hammond. , 


Place of Depart. Date. 

’ • <&• 10 
, . Mauritius April !:> 
. Bengal ^ . Feb. 3 f, 
. Maurltiuf May U 
. Cape June 1 1 
. China .. April 21 
. N.S. Wales March 
. Mauritius April 7 
. Singapore Mar. It 
. Bengal . . Mar. ‘>fi 
. China .. Apr. II 
. Cape . . July 10 
. Bombay June t 
. Bombay April 9 
. Sumatra 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. 


Commander. PortofDcpari 


Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Ceylon 

Singapore , 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Mauritius . 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

St. Helena . 
Cape 

St. Helena . 
St. Helena . 
St. Helena . 
Madeira 


Carnarvon 

Penburlhy 

. London 

Eliza 

Dixon 

. London 

Lady Nugent . . 

Coppin 

. London 

Clyile 

Munro 

. London 

Reliance 

Maitland 

. Lon.&Mauritiiii 

Columbus 

Brown 

. London 

Joseph 

Christopher.son London 

Catherine 

Macintosh 

. London 

Confiance 

(’ardoza 

. China &Penanf^ 

Norfolk 

Greig 

. Bombay 

George 

Clark 

. liondoit 

Falcon (Steam P.) 

Moore 

. London 

Py ramus 

Brodie 

. London 

Scorpion 

Rixon 

. liondon 

Kath. F. Forbes 

Chapman 

. New S. Wales 

Grecian 

Steel 

• Liverpool 

Promise 

Gibbs 

. London 

Berwickshire 

Shepherd 

. London 

Thames 

Ilavisidc 

. London 

Exmouth 

Owen 

. London 

Sherburne 

White 

. Madras 

Jolm Barry 

Roach 

. London 

Juliana 

Innes 

. I.(ondon 

New Times 

Clark 

. London 

Barbara 

Collicott 

. London 

Olivo Branch . . 

Anderson 

. London 

William Parker. . 

Brown 

. Singapore 

Earl of Egreraont 

Johnson 

. London 

Asia 

Catherine 

Steed 

Brockill 

• %ngal 
.«• Cape 

Orient 

White 

. China 

Lady Hora 

Payer 

. London 



G metal List of Passengers. 


m 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Dale. Port of Depait. Ship’s N.nme. 

1896. 

Commaudfr. 

Oeathiation. 

Sept. 1 Liverpool . 

. Gypsey 

Quirk 

Bombay 

Sept. 9 Portsmouth 

Mary Ann . . 

O’Brien 

Bengal 

Sept. 1 1 Deal 

Cumberland 

Cairns 

New South Wales 

Sept. 14 Deal 

Lonach 

Driscoll 

Bombay 

Sept. 14 Portsmouth 

Coldstream . . 

Stephens . . 

Madras and Bengal 

Sept. 14 Deal 

Cumbrian . . 

Blyth 

Madras and Bengal 

Sept. 19 'Deal 

Sarah 

Tucker 

Bombay 

Sept. 19 Newcastle . 

Jessie 

Boag 

Bengal 

Sept. 21 Portsmouth 

Africa 

Skelton 

Bengal 

Sept. 5 ' Liverpool . , 

Isabella 

Leed.s 

China 

Sept. 22 Liverpool ., 

RobeitQuayle 

Roper 

Mauritius 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

Passi,n(jfrs Homewards. • 

By tho Resource, from Calciilta: — Mr. .lames Walters ; Mr. William Bru- 
ton ; Mrs. Bruton : — Col. Brooks, from St. Helena ; Mis. IJrooks, do. ; Lieut 
Woodhousc, do. ; Mrs. Boorman and son, do. 

By the Southwark, from (he Mauritius: — Major Barriiii^ton, H. M. 56tli 
Reift.; (Japt. Palmer, do. ; f/ieut. Gray, do. ; Capl. Ford, II. M., Artillery ; 
Lieut. Caldwell, 11. M. OOlh Bei^t. ; Hr. ('amcron, B. N.; Mr. (’. Mooro ; 
Horne. 

By the George Horne, from Ben<ral : — Lieut. J. G. Sharpe, Bengal N. L ; 
Lieut. John Mac Viitie, do. do. ; Lieut, 'roiulinson, U. N.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Collier and two children. 

By the iMdg Kast, trom Bombay: — Col. Hodsonand family ; Lieut. Cock- 
rane, H, M. 4Hi Dragoons; Mrs. Ford; Miss Hopewood ; Mrs. Malcolm ; 
Mr. C. W. Watkins, Bombay Estab. ; Dr. Fullerton ; Mrs. Smith ; Mr. Hugh 
Cockrane; Mr. R. Eden, Madras, C. S. ; Mr. A. Wil.son ; Mrs. Newman : 
Master Barton ; Mrs. Lavrd ; Capt. A. Gibbons ; Ensigns Dumaresiiue, and 
Smart ; Mr. and Mrs. Wilson ; Miss Macintosh ; Mrs. Gibbons ; Miss Gib- 
bons ; Miss Malcolm ; Miss Smith ; Miss Yorng. 

By theRroxboriiburi/, from (’hina: — Capt. Pillan, from St, Helena ; Rev. 
Richard Boyes, do.; Mr. andMrs. Whilcford, from China. 

1^ the Ellen, from St. Helena: — Mr. A. Beale ; (’apt. T. W. Leech; Mr.' 
L. Fearon. 

Passf.noers Outwards. 

By tho Cambrae Castle, for Bengal : — Col. Brown and servant ; Col. Wood ; 
Col. Dickson; Capt. and Mrs. Hawkins; Capt. Cole; Capt. Tarbutt ; Meaars. 
Greaves, Beatson, Prendergast, Scott, Morri.s, Batten, Bailey, Lees, Grames, 
Fagan, Lomer, and Masters. 

By the Britannia, for Cape, Mauritius, and Bombay Two Misses Hour- 
elder ; Mrs. Colebrooke ; Miss Hicks ; Dr. and Mrs. Rutledge ; Messrs^ 
Ravonscroft ; Lieut. Campbell, N. I. ; Dr. Rookc, Assist. Surg. ; Messrs. 1’ur 
ner, Clarke, Lacy, Major, and Halpin, cadets; Mr. Webb, Bombay Marine. 
By tho Marjf Awi, for Bengal : — Mr. Fussell, and Mr. Shaw, cadets. 

By the Fort William, for Bengal : — Detachments. belonging to H. M.’s 11th 
Lt. Drag, and 16th Lancers ; also to H. M.’s IRh, 31st, SSth, 44th, d/Tth, dOth, 
and 87th regiments of foot, (in all 13 officers, 313 rank and file, 35 women, and 
^ children). 

By the VicU/ty, for Bengal :— Mrs. Stirling ; Mrs. Roljerlson ; Miss Fra- 
ser; Col. Arnold; Col. M‘Gregor; Capt. Stirling; Capt. Elliot; Messrs. 
Boswell, Brooke, De L’Etang, Whiteford,M‘Connal, Barlow, Ogilvy, Halket, 
Slurt, Bird, Hare, and Read ; five native servants. 

Oriental lUrald, VoUW. Q 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN INDIA, 

Selectbd prom tub latest Indian Papers. 

From the Calcutta Papers. 

Births.— Fob. 2. At Bellary, the lady of Licut.-Col. Oliver, commandinff 
1 1th regt. N. I., of a son — \2. At I.ohooghaut, in Alinora, the lady of Dr. J. 
Johnstone, of a son.— 16. At Nusserabad, the lady of Capt. G. R. Pemberton, 

A. D. C. to Brig. Gen. Knox, of a son ; at Bakergunge, Mrs.TVI. D. Silva, of a 
son.— 21. At Meerut, the lady of H. (1. (liristian, of the Civil Service, of a 
daughter. — ^21. At Pertabgush, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. Windfield, of a 
80 JJ.— 23. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. J. M. Farnworih, of the 44th regt. 

B. N. Inf., of a still-born child. — 25- At Chandernagore, Mrs. C. Fydd, of 
a daughter ; at Lucknow, the lady of f.ieut. Adj. J. Buller, of a daughter.— 
Mar. 2. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Mackintosh, of a son ; the lady of Capt. 
R. W. Smith, 6th regt. B. Cav., of adaughter. — 4. Thelad> of T. B. Swinhoe, 
Esq., of a daughter. — 5. At Bullygunge, Mrs. J. Gordon, of a son.— 5. 
At Chinsurah, the lady of Maj. T. (J. Aider, of a daughter.— 7. At Shaliraali, 
the lady of Lieut. W. U. Fitzgerald, of tlu* Bengal Engineers, of a .son.— 7. 
At Meerut, the lady of Maj. T. D. Steuait, 10th regt. Light Cav., of a son.— 
8, At Calcutta, the lady of 11. Taylor, Ks(i., of a daughter. — 9. The lady of Lt.- 
Col. Nott, of the 20th regt. IS. I., of adaughter; at Soojerpore Factory, 
Kishnagur, the lady of .1. M. De Verrnno, Es(i. of a daughter. — 13. At the re- 
sidence of her mother, Chinsurah, Mrs. G. Stone, of a son and heir. — 15. At 
Baitool, the lady of Capt. G. Micks, Hth 1., of her fifth son. — 16. At Chow- 
ringhee, the lady of Lt.-(’ol. (hinlitfe, Coinniis. Gen., of a son. — 17. At Bar- 
rackpoor, the lady of Lieut. F. G. Manning, Interpreti r and Quarter-Master, 
16th N. I., of a son. — 17. At Coolhariah, m ar Flassey, the lady of Mr. J. II. 
Savi, ofason. — 19. At Calcutta, Mrs. \V. D. M. Sinnes, of a son.— 23. Mis. 
James Jacobs, of a daughter.— 21. Mrs. Gomes, tlie wife of Mr. P. Gomes, of 
the Gen Depart., of a daughter. — 26. Mrs. VV. Stiiinier, of a daughter. — 20. 
Mrs. Jas. Paschall, of a ilaughter. — 30. 'Phe wife of Mr. L. A. D’Cruz, ofa 
daughter. — April 2. Mrs. Fhlder, ofa son. — 3, At Futteghur, the lady of the 
late Capt. H.E. Pitman, of n.M.’s59lh regt., ofason. — 4, At Calcutta, Mrs. 
W. Warden, ofa daughter. — 7. At New Bogwongolah, the wife of S. Cole, 
Esq., of a daughter. — 11. At Chowringhee, Mms. J , Fitzpatiiek, of a son. — 12. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Chri.stians, of a son. — 19. Mrs. Swan, wife of the Rev. 
T. Swan, of Serainpore, of a son. 

Marriages. — Feb. 21*. Mr. R. Dundon, of the marine cstab., to Miss Julia 
Oxenham, of Barnstaple, Devonshire. — 2S. E. Ridge, Esq., of Ilctt inpore, 
planter, to Catherine, daughter of the late Capt. J. Bidge, of the Bengal estab. 
— Mar. 1. J. A. Messing, Flsii., to Jane, second daughter of Edw. Brightmaii, 
Esq.; 8. J. Hutchins, Esq., indigo planter, to Miss Jane Wilcox. — 2. At 
Barrackpoor, Lieut. C. G. Maeaii, adjutant to the Kith regt. N. I., to Ilairielt 
Augusta, third daughterof M. Williams, lisq. ; at Keitha, Capt. Geo^Burges 
of the 5th Lt. Cav., to Maria, daughter of Brig. Gen. Richards, commaniling 
in Bundelcund. — 4. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Abraham, to Anne, eldest daughterof 
P. A. Charter, Esq.; Mr. Wate Byrn to Miss Janet Ryiiier; Lieut. E. B. 
Squire, of the lion. Comp. Bombay Marine, to Eliza Anne, eldest daughter of 
Capt. W. Bruce, of the same service. — 9. Mr. J. Duhaiu, jun., to Miss A. L- 
Mackay. — 16. At Berhampoor, Robt. Morrell, Esq., to Miss Eliza Mary 
Stacey.— 20. At Futlyghur, Mr. Anthony D’Mello, of Bombay, to Miss So- 
phia Hill. — 21. At Ishcra, Rowland Graham, Esq., to Adria, eldest daughter 
of the late J. R. Snow, Esq., of Hatton House, Surrey ; at Calcutta, Mr. S. P. 
Brunsdon, to Lucy, eldest daughter of the late Felix Carey, Esq., and grand- 
daughter of the Rev. William Carey, D. D. — 28. Lieut. Joseph Ferris, of the 
24th N. I., to Miss Georgina Matilda Blanchard ; Mr. John Gray, to Mrs. 
Maria Fonseca..— 29, At Chittagong, Lieut. 8. Stapleton, 62d N. L, to Miss 
B, Kingston, fifth daughter of J. Kingston, Esq., of Cork. — April 4. At Cal- 
cutta, Mr. R. Pci kins, dancing and music-master, to Miss Sophia Cannon.— 
8. Mr. Thomas Brown, to Maiilda, the youngest daughter of the late (bipt. *1 
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Mellt'i** — 1 1- •folm Webster, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Cockburn. — 13. Bathurst 
Malher, E'^q., R. N., to Miss C. E. Ifoliand. — 17. At Duin Duni, Mr. George 
Head, assist. -riding-master, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Joseph 
White, late hospital steward; at Karigunge, Valentine Gardner, Esq., to 
Miss AUda Scott, second daughter of Capt. Geo. Scott, late Brigade-MaJ. in 
the service of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. — 21. At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. E. Mullins, 
to Caroline? second daughter of Mr. Thos. Sheppard, of the Hon. Company’s 
Bengal Marino Estab, — May 1. M Patna, W. Jl. Idoyd, to Fanny, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Col. R. Willoughby. — 13. At Calcutta, Maj. Geo. 
Fraser, of his Highness the Rajah of Nagpore’s service, to Miss. M. Brietzeke, 
daughter of tho late Geo. Brielzeke, Esip 
ihitlhs. — Jan. 37. Of the wounds he received at Bhurt poor, in his 20th year, 
liieut. ('aiidy, youngest son of the late Mr. Candy of East Knoylc, Wilts.— 
Feb. 32. At Durn l)um, r.ouisa l>.alu‘lla, the inf. d.iu. of Dr. B. Macleod ; 23. 
The infant daughter of W. Colhoun Stirling, Sup.-Surg , centre division. — 24'. 
Mr. J. D. Allan, late acting 3d olfiocr of li. C.’s ship Enif/o/f, aged3l ; 

Miss J. E. Maclean. — March 1. f Jeul.-Col. V. Blacker, C, H. Surv.-Gen.*of 
India; 9. On boaul the ship lliheniia, in the liver, Capt. C. S. Hopkins of 
H. M.’s Royal Regt., leturning fiom Rangoon. — 13. Ale.v. Fraser, Esi|. — 16. 
AlEntally, Calcutta, Mr. Jas. Morley, — 19. Mrs. J. Marlin, the wife of Mr. J. 
Martin, jeweller. — 33. Mr. (Juiiles Kenney of the li. (h Marine. — 33. Mr. E. 
Collins of the H. C. Marine ; 36. Mis. M. A. Scaly, wife of Mr. C. P. Sealy ; 
39. Sophia, the I^ady of .1. Elliott, Esq., Post-Master at New Anchorage.— 
April 3. In child-beil, Mrs. Win. D’Monto Sinaes ; Mrs. M. .1. Mansfield ; 
16. Mr. A. (h)ckey; Mr. G. S. Maeaity, aged IS; 21. Eleanor, fourth 
daughter of Mr. F. Rehillo, of tin* Si-a Custom-house; 30. \t Fort William, 
Lieut. E. M. Fioine, H. M. Ivlh n'gt. — May L Capt. W. Webster, H, M., 
07th regt.; At Eiitally, F. S. George Farqiihaisnn, I'.sq. youngest son 

of the late Faiqnhaison, Esq. of the Bengal ( ivil Seivice ; 6. Ideut. 

Joseph I lassall, II. M. 07lh legl.; 7. Capt R. Milton, 11. M. C7lh regt, 

From llic Papers. 

Birfhs. — I’eh. 3.1. At Bel'^aiiin, llie lady of (’a|»t. Parke, of the Artil. of a 
son.— March II. \t Si. 'rinnnas’s Mount, the wife of Mr. Quart. -Must. J. 
Jackson, of the 1st II. Brigade Ailil., of luKuighfer.— April 3. At New Town, 
thiddaloii, lady of Capt. Aillinr Watkins, 7lh regt. I.t. C., of a son ; 13. At 
Bellary, the lady of (’apt. B. M’M.isli>r, Biig.-.Maj. reded Districts, of a 
daughter ; at Canaiiore, the, lady of Capt. Piekeiing,69l!i regt. N. 1 , ofn son ; 
at Madras, the lady of the late H. M. Elliot, Es<|. of a son.— -May 8. At 
Quilor, the lady of Capt. \\. P. (!uiniliighaiii, Maj, of Biigaile, of a son. 

J/arna//ev.— March 1. U Quiloi, Mr. G. Harvey Ashton, Assist. -Mission- 
ary, to Miss Margaret Mm ray. — 37. At Black 'Powii, Mr. William Martin, 
sculptor and areliileet, to MisS ICliza Dait. — Apiil6. Mr. Waller Beck, to 
Margaret, daughter of Mr. l)ep. -Commissary \lkinsoii, of Madras. — 13. Capt. 

B. J. Highnioor, 6lh regt, LI. Ih, to llariiet, third daughter of Herliert Com- 
j>ion, E.sij Advocate-General. — 16. \t Masiilipalaiu, .Mr. II. W. Branson, to 
Miss W. P. Flood.— 19. At Madras, Lieut, and Ad]. (1. Nolt, of the I9tli regt. 

N. I., to Jane, dfUigliter of • SheppanI, l‘'s(|. and niece ol Maj. Downes. 

—May 10. At Masulipatim, I/icut. J. Kerr, 3iul Alad. Europ. Regt., to Miss 
Alexander, 

Deaths. — March 1. At Cuddalorc, Catherine, wife of Montague Dundas 
Cockburn, Esq. Civil Seivice. — 31. At Black Town, Mrs, P. E. Hunter, re- 
lict of the late Capt. T. II. Hunter, of the (muntry Service —April 10. At 
Madras, Mrs. Butleiy, wife of Mr. Conductor Buttery. — 33. At Kilpaulk, 
Mary, the lady of Henry Dc Vhmtic, Esq.— iMay 3. At ('annamore, Lieut. 
Alex. Read of IL M.’s Kith regt. 

, From the liombai/ Papers. 

Dirths. — April 2. Mrs. Horne, of a son ; the lady of T. Ba'-nard, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, of a daughter.— S. the wife of Mr. Spencer, of the Sec.’s 
Office, of a daughter.— 13. The lady of Lient.-Col. Shuldham, Ouart.-Must.- 
Gen., of a son.— 17. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Pierce, of a son.— 3L Mrs. Kin^, 
wife of Mr. Mathias King, of the Mint Depart., of a daughter.— 29. The lady 
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of C.B. James, Mil. Paymaster at the Presidency, of a son. 81. The 

ladvoftheChlefJusticeof Bombay, of a daughter. . ^ 

^Marriages. — Mar. 29. Lieut. W. Powell, Madras Estab., Asslst.-Com.- 
Gen to Fanny, only daughter of Maj.-Gen. Hewitt, C.B., commandmg the 
e^ed Districts ; Mr. W. M‘ Vicars, to Miss Jane Georgiana Gore.— Apr. 18. 
Caot. W.. Web8t«ir, of the ship Francis Warden, to Mrs. Faith Cameron.*— 
si; At Kalra, W. Birdwood, Esq., Civil Service, to Julia Christian, eldest 
daughter of Maj. Brown, II. M.’s 4th Light Drags., and ncice to J. C. Curwen, 
Esq., M. P. for Cumberland. , ,1 . t » 

Deothr.—Mar. 12. At New Town, Mr. P. Deceles ; 17 . Of cholera, Lieut. J. J. 
Robinson, Assist, to the Siiperintendant of Marine, and Secretary to the Mar. 
Board.— May 16. M. Conductor T. Westford, of the Ordnance Department. - 
88w Mrs, M. S. Pereira, widow of the late Joseph F. Pereira, Esq.— 26. At 
Colabah, T. Hopkins, Esq., aged 36, one of the Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court.— 28. At the Presidency, Lieut.-Col. Li. Midford, 3d N. 1. 

Supplementary, including Out-stalions. 

Births.— Dec. IB25. At Delhi, the lady of Lient. and Quart.-Mast. GrilHn, 
24th N. I., of a daughter.— Feb. 3. At Chittagong, the Lady of Brigode-Maj. 
White, of a son.— H. At Surat, the lady of T. Salmon, Esq., of a son.— 11. 
the lady of the Kev. W. Fyvie, of a son.— 19. At MozufTerpore, the lady of 
T. J. Dashwood, Es(j., Civil Service, of a son and heir ; at EUichpoor, the 
lady of Lieut. A. Adam, 44th N. 1., of a daughter.— 20. The lady of W. At- 
kinson, Esq., of a daughter.— 21. At Kamptec, near Nagpore, the lady of 
Capt. J. R. Ardagh, bep.-,ludge-Adv..Gen., of a son.— 23- Mrs. Colhoun 
Stirling, of a daughter.— 21. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Mr. D. Is^c Med. 
Store bep., of a daughter.— Mar. 4. At Agra, llu^ lady of Cnpl. Napier Camp- 
bell, Bengal Horse Artil., of a son.— 7. At St. Tlioim', the lady of Maj. M. J. 
Harris, of a daughter.— 10. At Benares, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Short, of a 
daughter.— 1 1. At Penang, the lady of Capt. Edw. Lake, Town Major, of a son. 

20; In camp, near Laulpett, tln' wife of Serjeant-Majt)r Aitkens, 2d Batt.- 

Pioneers, of a danghtei — ^21. At Bangalore, the lady ol Capt. S. J. Hodgson, 
Brigade Major in Mysore, of a son ; al Nagpore, the wife of Mr. Conductor 
G. ^hoiner, of n .son.' — At (Jwalior, the lady ot Cajit. Josiah Stuart, Madras 
Service, of a daughter; in camp, Baroda, the lady of Capt. C. Waddington, 
Executive Eiigin<‘er, of a son ; al Secunderabad, the lady of Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Vinson, of the 46ll. regt. Native Infantry, of a daughter.— 
April. 1. At Hoyapooran, the wife of Mr. H. Maeauly, of a daughter.— 
3 At Muttra, the lady of Dr. Geo. Paxton, 41th regt. N. L, of a son.— 
t4. At Mysore, Mrs. E. Hayes, of a son ; Mrs. A. Fauval, of a son ; Mrs. C. 
Ogilvie of a daughter. — 10. At Poonah, tlie lady pi G. J. Griffith Esq., of a 
daughter.— 17. At Vepery, the wife of Rev. L. P. Hanbroe, Missionary, of a 
son.— 18. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Stuart Corbett, 40th regt. N. I., 
of a son ; At Ahmednnggur, the lady of J. Dunlop Esq., of a daughter.— 19. 
At Surat, the lady of John Vibarl Esq., of ll. C. C. Service, of a daughter. 
—26. At Colabah, the lady of the Rev. Joseph Laurie, of a son; At Gir- 
gaum the lady of W. P. Rnnncy Esq., of a daugliter. 

Marriages —Jm. 20. At Ceylon, Mr. W. H. Barens, to Miss Juliana 
de Veiser.— Feb. 1. Robt. Russell, Esq., Assist. Staff Surgeon, to Miss 
Sarah Gray, daughter of the late Capt. Gray ; At Pondicherry, B. F. Sci-' 
plan. Esq., to Miss Adelaide dcCheimont ; 10. At Meerut, W. Ben- 

Ron, 4lh L.C., to Amelia Ann, youngest daughter of the late W. A. Wallace, 
Esq., of Belfast, Ireland; 27. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. D. Archer, 20th regt. 
N.I., to Miss Harriet Chartres.— March 1. At Trichinopoly Lieut. C. Eva^ 
fort adjutant, to Maria, only daughter of the late Major William Jones, 2otn 

.ian. 2. In Camp at Patnago, Capt. John Hill, of H.M. 47th 
Rejrt —Feb. 2. At the Citadel of Bhurtpore, of wounds received at the assault 
of that Fortress op the 8th Jan., Lieut. M. C. Pitman of H. M. 69th Regt. ; 

16. At Allahabad, John Edward, third son of Capt. Parlby, agent for gun- 
powder, aged about four years, from that dreadful disease hydrophobia, 

17. At Peramboor, Catherine, the wife of Mr. James Summers. — 20. At Bait- 
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mungiUuiD, aged 62, George Balllie, Esq., First Mem. of the Medras Medical 
Board.— 25. On the Arracan Coast, Capt. B. C. Sneyd, Beng. Cftf. Deputy 
Assist. Commis.-Gen.— '27. At Allahabad, Mrs. C. Kerrod, wife of Mr. Keirod, 
Allahabad.— Majfch 4. At Kedgeree, Capt. E. T. llemer, late Gom^iaqder 
of the Hon. Company’s transport ship, Lady Macnaghten.— 9. At Maii^lore, 
suddenly, Mr. Vincente M. Rollim.— AtBhooj,theRov. Tho. Laviej|Cl^l^ 
to the subsidized troops in Cutch. — 10. At Rangoon, Lieut. H. Gri^, ^’1^ 
royal regt. — 12. At Trichinopoly, Mr. A. Fletcher, Conductor of Ordnance*-^ 
14. At Cutch, Mandavie, W. W. Morton, Escp, Assist.-Surgeon of the 2nd B. 
European Regt. — At Pursoovankum, Mr. W. Fiott Gepp, Clerk in the Go- 
vernment Bank. — 20. At Dooly Dhapoor, (near Nassick), of cholera, the 
Reverend Gordon Hall, American Missionary of Bombay. — 20. At Chin- 
surah, Mr. Bonnet Alder, of the Hon. Company’s Service. — 22. At Chinsu- 
rah, John Brewer, Esq. of Derby; at Bangalore, Susanna, the wife of Mr. 
H. A. Uhthoff, Conductor of the Ordnance Department.— 25. At Nussoerabad, 
Josiah Ridges, Esc^., Superintending Surgeon. — 27. In camp, near Deesa, 
of dysentery. Ensign E. George, 8th Native Infantry. — 29. At Sealdah,,MT. 
S. Huet, formerly of Sampore Factory, and latterly an Assistant in the Office 
of the Persian Secretary to Government. — 31. At Futtyghur, Mr. W. Hyde, 
of the Invalid Pension Estab. — April 4. AtTanjore, in the 34th year oi bis 
age, G, Hyne, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon, and Assistant-Assay Master. Mr. G. 
Ifync Accompanied the late Bishop Meber on his tour of visitation as far] as 
Tanjore, where having been taken dangerously ill, he breathed his last the 
very day after the death of that much-lamented Prelate. — 8. At Poona, Bus. 
J. Skelton, 14th N. I. Assistant in the Deccan Survey Department. — At 
Jaffna, G. Burleigh, Esq. Surveyor of the Second Ceylon Regiment; 

9. At Colombo, Lieut. R. F. Fellows, half-pay H. M.’s late 4lh Ceylon regt. 
—10. Of the cholera morbus, Mr. Alev. White, late Surveyor and Draftsman, 
at Sattara— JL Mhow, Eleanor, wife of Lieut. (\ Lucas, of the 1st Troop 
H. Brigade of Artii. — 13. At Mangalore, on Ids passage to England, Capt. Robt. 
(ribbings, Assist. -(^nart.-Mast.-Gen., at Jaulnah. — Of cholera, at Ahmedabad, 
Maj. Clias. Gray, commanding the 4th N. I. He was the last survivor of the 
littlegallant band of the2dN.]., whose services and sufferings in the campaigns of 
Arabia are so widl known. This lamented evimt was occasioned by his anxious 
exertions in behalf of the numerous victims from his own regt., to that merci- 
less scourge, chol.Ma.— 15. In camp, Dapoohic, Lieut. I). J. Powell, lOth 
N. I., and Quart. -Mast, and Interp. to the Isl Extra Hal. — 19. At Aurangabad, 
Capt. H. L. Barnett, 1st Assist, to llio Ui sident at Hyderabad. — 23. At Bushire, 
Capt. Geo. Herne eominandin}' the H. C. C. Benares. — 26. At Baroda, of cho- 
lera, Lieut.-Col. Wilson, eommanding Baroda Subsidiary Force. — 27. AtBhau- 
gidpore, Lieut. -Col. Ball, Hupcrintemlaut of Invalid Thanims at that place. 

29. At Mahblcswur, Incut. E. Burgess, Adj, of the 24lh N. I.— May 2. At 
Arrakan, Capt. Tomlinson, GlstB.N.I. ; 3. At Moonghyr, H. Oakeley, Esq, 
of the (>ivil Service; 5. At Surat, of Cholera, David Ormond, Esq. Assist, 
on the Bombay Establishment ; At Asseerghur, Lieut. J. G. Thompson, of 
the 7tli regt. Bombay N, 1. ; 6. At Poonah, Capt. 4Vin. Fleetwood, Super- 
intendant of the Rocket Establisliment of the Bombay Presidency ; At Camp 
Jauhm, Lieut. H. Bennett, 40lh Madras N. 1.; 7. At Bassador, Lieut. F.'W. 
Powell, of the H. C. l/ruizer, Benares; 17. At Belgaun, Mr. John Benoist, 
Medical Apprentice, attached to the Isl liomhay European Regiiueut ; 20. 
At Ahmedabad, of spasmodic cholera. Ensign 11. S. Bourchier, 4th N. I,; 

30. At Poonah, of spasmodic cholera, Lieut. Col. Robeil Mackintosh, com- 
manding the Horse Brigade Artillery, aged 41. — Lately. At Talak, on board 
the hospital tdiip LctWi, C. E. Reinagle, 4lli icgt., second son of E. Rein- 
ftgle, Esq., R.A. 

At Sea, on board the ship Elphinstone, after his embarkation at Madras 
for Columbo, General Hewelt.— Dec. 16. On her passage to England, the 
lady of T. Barlow Esq., of Calcutta. — Feb, 11. On board the Bussorah 
MerchaiU., Charles Stuart, the infant son^of F. B. Smith, Es(i. — March 21. On 
his passage to Rangoon, Lieut. Swcedland, of H. M. 67th regt.— 26. On 
hoard the Hon. Comp, ship Edinburgh, off Madagascar, Capt, Luke Roddam 
Hume, of the 14th regt. Bombay N. I., youngest son of the Rev. Robert Hume. 
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LOftD AMHERST’S APPEAL TO THB“ PUBLIC OF INDIA, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF HIS REOAL. 

The following letter and its enclosure reached us by the latest 
ship frofa Bengal, and we record them both in this place, reserving 
our coAnents for the ensuing Number. 

Letter. 

“ The inclosed document is of st) interesting ii nature, that it will probably 
reach you ihrongh diircrent channels. Thra- reasons are assi^Mied for the re- 
moval of Lord Amherst, wlu'u three hundred and thiity-three might have been 
given ; butiiuleed all possible leasonsaie compiebeiKlecl in one word, Nullity. 
It is needless to point out bow Ibis Reply conlii ms Hie propriety of tho judg- 
raent which, as Lonl Amberst says, has been “ jnecipitately ,” hut, as otliei>, 
think, tardili/ ad<»pled. Lveiy month that his administration was protracted, 
heaped additional coals ol tire on his own head ; and espc'cially on the heads of 
those who appointed him. The news ol his lecal has, of couise, spread the 
most lively satisfaction through all ranks of peo]de. Tlieie is not a tongue, 
European or Nalive, whieh does nut ajiplaud the deed, sav(‘ and except only 
Mr. Cliailes Trower and Dr. I{t)l)eit I'yllei.” It is amiisiiigto hear Lord Am- 
herst ciy jH'ccui'i with lespeel to his Ircalmeiil ofthe Pi ess. Smarting under 
the stings of lhe‘ Diienlal HeiaUl,’ he now Ihinkstliat, if tlie Press werefree, 
imrt of its strength might he wielded in his lavoiir ; but in the powerless state 
in whieb he lias chosen to keep il diiiing the last two years and a half, lie 
finds, in his utmost need, that il is iiieapahle of yielding the smallest assist- 
ance or consolation ! Nom, he sees this ; lie ought lo harcseeii it before he 
accepted the 'office of (loveiiioi-Cemral. 

“i hope you have seen Sii David Oehleiloin’s posihumous Memorial. 
Every thing relating to Bhinlpi.or is most illiisliative of the eharncter ofLord 
Amberst. Itis well known to be oneof the stioii^est and most commodious 
fortiesses in Upper India II is tlie only good foil on the right bank of the 
Jumna. ‘'It was tliereloie woilli crom of iiipirs to ns lor tin* defence of thiil 
line, wliieli we may have one »lay to dispute with the Russians. Yet Loid 
Aiiilieist has ordered its woiks lo bo blown up and deslroyed ! This pearl ib 
trampled inuler the bools of a swinish (loveiimient.” 

Um I.OSl UK. 

LcUer from the IIonou\ ithlc ('apt . Amherst , to Charles Tutwer, Esq., qj 
the lien(/al Cieil Sen tee. 

‘Public riimour will have pioluihly eoin eyed, ire this reaches you, the 
account of the (joveinoi-tieiieiars leeal. As he wishes it, as well as the 
grounds which hu\e iiidiieed the anlhoi ilies at homeloadopl this mcasuie, to 
be made as public as possible, that all m.iy have an oppoilunity of judging 
of its justice, 1 send you the pailieiilais of this case. 

* 1'lie fiisl eoinjilaint is, H^* di-lay which oeeuned in sending home the 
Report of the Court of liniuiiy on the causes which led to the iiiuliny at Rai- 
ruckpoor ; the 2d is, that the e\ils disclosed before that (’ourt, wore iiol 
immediately redressed ; aiul the 3(1, tiuit the (Jovermnent omitted to comment 
on the Report when forwarding il home, 

‘The answer to the Isl is, that the Repoil was so voluminous, that much 
lime necessarily elap.scd before it could be perused bytho members ol 
Government, attending at the same time to Hie. loiitine of their oflicial duties. 
The late Mr. Adam, was also, at that time, shoiHy expected in Calcutta, uud 
the Govenior General was anxious, nalinally, to obtain the opinion of so ex- 
perienced a man iijkhi sneb an iiiiporlant (juestion. The answer to Ihe 2il 
is, that if the (’onrt had delayed their precipitate judgment about a fort- 
night, they w'ould have found, that not only all evils were redressed, h"f 
that additional pay aiul comforts were granted to tlie Troops in Arracan. "D' 
the 3d complaint, it is answered, that all comment was omitted, because none 
was required ; the case being as clear as possible, and requiring no extraor- 
dinary intellect to determine who were to blame and who not. It was oniiMcfi 
out of delicacy to Sir E. Paget, who, as a member of the Goveimncnt, nin''t 
have passed censure on himself and on those immediately responsible to him. 
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CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, AND STATE OF SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


It seems now to bo deeided beyond all controversy, that the 
policy which has been hitherto pursued with re^^ard to our Indian 
possessions, has completely tailed in reuderin|j[ the connection ad- 
vantageous to England ; and although some douht may be still 
entertained as to tlie inllucnce it has had outlie prosperity of India, 
yet strong reasons may be adduced for supposing that in its prac- 
tical operation it has proved the source of great and general misery 
to all ranks of the jicoplc. If it be admitted that such consequences 
could not cither naturally or necessarily have resulted from the 
mere possession of one of the richest countries of the world, it must 
follow that they have been entailed on us by our own neglect, mis- 
management, or impolicy. 

One principal cause of the errors that have been committed 
has been the general prevalence of an impression that the es-' 
tablished maxims of political science were not applicable in their 
full acceptation to the peculiar modification of human nature ex- 
hibited in Hindoostan ; and on the other, from vain and fruitless * 
attempts to accommodate particular principles of action to a state 
of mankind, which has been the gradual result of causes amftvents 
of the most opposite tendency. 

The chief defect in all these measures has been a partial atten- 
tion to some of the circumstances by which society has been 
moulded into its present form, to the exclusion of others that have 
had at least an equal influence on its destiny. The various contra- 
dictory views, too, which have been entertained by different indivi- 
duals who have devoted their attention to particular objects of 
inquiry, and the natural propensity to reconcile every thing to one 
favourite theory, have contributed in no small degree to involve the 
subject in obscurity. Those who have contrasted the present con- 
dition of India, with the accounts of its former wealth and magni- 

Orfcntal Herald, VoL l\. R 
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ficence, liavo been apt to attribute a great deal too iiiueb to the 
more proximate causes, and carrying back their imagination to 
periods of remote antiipiity, to ascribe to them a degree of refine- 
ment iind civilization which in all probability never was realised. 
Those again who consider only the extraordinary resources of the 
country, and th(‘ many advantages witli which it is blessed, repre- 
sent the unnatural in^titntions of the Hindoos as op])Osing an ol)- 
stacle which has limited, and which must forever limit, their pro- 
gress as long as the institutions continue to ovist. 

The fact appears to ]n‘, that many cirtaimstances liave combined 
their influence' to pla<‘e society in India in its present condition, and 
till some jiister estimate shall be foimcd of the shaiv' wliich is al- 
tributabh' to each of these, and of the nature and amount of (he 
effect which they liave ]»roduced in common, it is in vain to expeel 
that any steady diiectnm can he givcji to tlie economy of Indian 
politics. 

There can be little, hesitation in assigning a gieiit portion of tin* 
peculiarities in the state of mankind in India to the operation of 
the principles upon which the oiiginal Hindoo Society was formed. 
From the religious characterof its cojistitntion, and tlu' singular ail 
with wliich it was cimtiived, many of the ]>iinciph's still continue to 
produce their full effect on the inhabitants, at the distance of eight 
hundred years fiom the time that tiu'ii ('injiiri' was overthrown: 
and as they contiibnte moie thari any other cause to give the dis- 
tinguishing featnn'.s totin' coiclition of the ju'oph', tlu'y ninst ('iili'i 
largely into every cstiniati' that may be foimcd rcsj>ecting the fntuie 
hopes of the country. 

ft is equally clear that tin' JMusulman coii(|UCst has produced 
very striking clVci'ts on the state <tf m.iukind. ft shattered tin' 
system of Hindoo great in'ss ; it destio^ed the conueetioii helwcen 
its institutions and (In* exi'cutive anthmity ; it iiit rodiiced a hirge 
proportion of individuals into tin' potmlatioii, dith'riiig in religinii 
and in eharncter, to whom it liaiisfi'ired the supn'iue power, and 
an absolute control over the distribution ol' jiropeity ; and it gave 
rise toliiany new motives of condnet in society. 

To this has succeeded anotin'r compiest, which lias in a great 
measure destroyed the operation of the ju iiicijdes derived from the 
Mohammedan supremacy, and which bus exhibited the siiignhu 
spectacle of aii attemjit to secure, for an immense people, tlie 
various cdijccts of tlie social union, hy means of a governmeiii 
conducted by foreigners, and whore the diffcn'iit measures which 
are adopted can only be aceommodated to the inhabitants by a 
speculative estimate of their situation. 

To one or other of these three causes — 1st, the remaining insti' 
tutions of the ancient Hindoo constitution of. society — 2d, th*' 
Musulman compiest and government — and lastly, tlie estiibli''!'" 
meat of the Hnglisii power — may be attributed wbatevei is reniaih' 
able in the state of India. 
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The armiij^oincnt wliicli occurs for the consideration of 

tlic subjects l)oloiigin^ to the first division of this inquiry, is that 
sii?i?ested by the order of time — holli because it affords a better 
opportunity tluin any oilier of assipiinj^ to each of tlie causes enu- 
merated its specific share in the General result — and because their 
mutual relation t(» each otlier will be better seen by following the 
iialiiral progress of events. 

From the want of any authentic historical documents in the 
llti'ialure of the Hindoos, and the lit(h‘ information jiossessed by 
ancient writers who (loinished in (lreee(‘ and Italy, concerning tliis 
extraoidinary people, every thinir connected with them, previous to 
the iMohammedan compiesl, would lx* involved in the greatest iin- 
ceitainty, if the permanent nature of some of their own institutions 
had not ])reserved to the present day sufficient testimony of what 
(he condition of mankind must have hec n when s<U“iely was wholly 
iiidiKMicod by such principles : ami as (In* chief object at ]»resent is 
(he application of any conclusions which may lie suggested, to 
practical inferences, the indueuce of such paits of the system as 
me now wholly ohliti'raled are of lillh* conse(|uem’e, evc(*pt in as 
I'.'U (ps they might throw light on tin* geneial spiiit and tendency of 
llindooism. 

Tndependent of those ins(itutl(uis hy which the dilb'ii'nt objects 
nf the social union W('i(‘ accomplisluMl, and which form now a very 
ii';eevtain subji’ct of impiiry, tlieic' wen' ]mrticular juinciples which 
iippear to ha,v(' l)e('ii introduc<'d into the system, partly with a vii'W 
1(1 liive it solidity, jiartly also, ju'ihaps, in coiise(|uen(*e of some 
''peculative opinions that seem to havi' lu'i'ii Ibrmed with regard to 
society, of the origin of which nolic'e will be taka’ii in another 
place; these principles have continued their ojM'talion umlistiirlu'd, 
ami have produced a veiv cuiious modilication of mankind through- 
out all ranks of the Hindoo ])opu|ation. 

These may he all refeiK'd either to (In' doctrine of casti's, the 
limitations pn'seribed to the wants of the p('(*ple, to to the means 
hy which the dominion of this arhit i aiy s\stem has lu'cn estiib^ished 
mmr the human mind. 

bi the fabulous origin assigned to the institution ol cas 1 ('s there 
me only four different tiibes s|)ecilied, among wlnmi the various 
offices of society were distiihuteil generally.^ To the Brahmin 


* Sec tlui paper on tlu' ‘ Enuineiarnui ol Indian (Hasses’ by iVlr. (V>le- 
I'rooke, published in the tiftb volumi'of rbe ‘ Asialie Itesimrehes,’ from which 
die followino; cxtrael from ihe Jafima/d is Iranseiihed : “ (nthe firsi enalion 
in itralima, hrohmanas proeeed(*d with the Ve<la from the mouth of IJralima ; 
from his Cshastrn/as spiuiig ; so from his thighs ; tiom his 

fool Sudras were |)rodueed ; all with their females. 

‘" The Lord of tin* creation \ipwing them, said, ‘ What shall bi* your occu- 
pation?’ They leplied, ' We aie not our own masters, oh (Jod ' eonmiand us 
"liat to iiiidt-iluKt-.’ Viewing and compaiiiw Iheii laliouis lie imide tlie first 

n > 
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was allotted a superiority in dignity over the others, and the culti- 
vation of the divine sciences ; to the Cahastriya^ the care of the 
public security and welfare ; to the V aif^ya, the pursuits of com- 
merce, of husbandry, and of a pastoral life ; and to the Sudra, the 
different menial occupations. By various intermarriages ainon^ 
these, thirty-six mixed tribes have been formed, to whom different 
duties have been apportioned ; and by the further subdivision of 
each of these, the variety of distinctions comprehended under tho 
word casto has been rendered almost infinite. Indeed, it embraces 
in reality, in tho acceptation of the great bulk of the people, what- 
ever distinctions of pursuit have arisen, which have furnished em- 
ployment to a number of individuals sutneient to be included undei 
a separate name. 

If this arrangement of mankind had been absolutely rigid and in- 
capable of any latitude in practice, a inojig a people of habits so 
simple as those of the Hindoos, the slightest fiuctuation in tho de- 
mand for any description of labour would necessarily have pro- 
duced all the conse(|uenccs of a famine on those who wore devoted 
to that particular Inanchof industry. In consequence of this, it 
has been found necessary to modify, in some measure, the ^le- 
strictions within Avhich the avocations of the several classes me 
confined: a Brahmin who may find himself unable to procure :i 
livelihood by exercising tlie functions more particularly assigned to 
his caste, may follow the professions allotted to the (!shastriya; 
and if these should fail him also, he may avail himself of any of 
the pursuits of a Vaisya ; avoiding, if ho engages in commerce, lo 
traffic in certain commodities. In general, all the avocations of the 
inferior classes in which there can ho the least tomjitation to en- 
gage, are open, in case of necessity, to tlu* members of the castes 
which happen to he superior to them in the scale ; no such iiulnl- 
gence, however, is allowed in the ojiposite direction, with the ex- 
ception of a ])cnnission in favour of the Sudra to exercise tlie 
duties of a trader or a husbandman.* 

Although this indulgence may he of some use in affording relief 
to the indigent memhers of tho higher classes, it is of von 
little service to the lower orders : the imperfection of their tools 


tribe superior over tiic rest, as the first had great inclination for the diviiv 
sciences, {Brahma Veda,) Ihoicforc he was Bramana ; the protection from ill 
{Cshate)wtLS Cshastriya ; him whose profession ( Fe.sa) consists in commerce, 
■which promotes success in war, for the protection of himself and of mankind ; 
and in husbanding, and attendance on cattle, called Vaisya ; the other should 
voluntarily serve the three tribes, and therefore became a Sudra ; he should 
humble himself at theirfeot.” 

* “ A Sudra should serve twice-born men, but if he cannot thtis subsist, I'r 
may become a trader.” — ‘ Digest,’ p. 15, vol. i. “ A man of the fourth class, 
pot finding employment by waiting on the twice-born, while hi.s wife and .sou 
are tormented by hunger, may subsist by handicraft.” — ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ 
Ijanslated by Sir William Jones, p. 80, 1. 
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and the peculiar manner in which they acquire a knowledge of their 
trades, renders them much more dependent for tlie success of their 
work on their dexterity, than on any assistance wliich they derive 
from their instruments, and consequently incapacitates them, in a 
great measure, from following any other avocation than that to 
which they have been bred, unless it be in some of those lower de- 
partments of labour where nothing is required but bodily exertion. 
From the superior facility which a man finds in bringing up his 
sons in his own pursuit, all the diiferent departments of industry 
arc hereditary in particular families. If an individual should be 
unable to educate his cbildren to bis own profession, they must de- 
vote themselves to some description of industry wliich requires no 
instruction, with very little chance ot ever returning to their former 
situation. The influence of this and similar circumstances has pro- 
duced an eftcct on the better ord«‘rs also ; and many individuals of 
the highest classes are to be found now exercising every ri'putable 
calling. “ Hence it appears,” to us(‘ the words of Mr. (’olebrooke, 
“ that almost every occupation, though regularly it be the pro- 
fession of a particular class, is ojien to most other classes ; and 
that the limitations, far from luMug rigorous, do in fact regard only 
one peculiar profession, that of the Urabmin, which consists in 
teaching the V'eda, and officiating at religious ceremonies.” 

This general latitude, howevm’, in the law on the subject, appears 
only to have been intended as a relief to individuals in distress, for 
a maintenance ; and by no means to convey an authority to the 
people to select at will their own avocation. * Nor is it, in point 
of fact, ever employed to su])port such a practice. In the general 
ignorance which |)r(‘vai!s among the jMMq)h‘ with legard to the doc- 
trines of tlieir faith, and tin* vague notions which are entertained 
concerning it, the great ambitiim of every man is to tbllow reli- 
giously the footstejis in vvhicdi hisfatheis before him have trod; 
and they never quit the track but wilii the utmost inductance. 

So far, therefore, from forming any exception to the exclusive 
principle of caste, this juovision of tlu'. law on the subject is only to 
be considered as destined to render the restrictions practicable, 
and as fixing the new juirsuit to wbicli the individual is to be de- 
voted, when it becomes indispensably necessary for him to quit the 
profession vvbicli it was more particularly his duty to pursue. It 
gives no additional freedom to genius; it affords no faeility to a 
mutual interchange of knowledge ; nor does it open up any wider 
fields to the active faculties of mankind. 


* The assuming tlie iluties of anolluM- class, without necessif}/, is ovon pro- 
hibited on pain of losing oste. “ ffis own office, though defectively per- 
ff>nticd, is preferable to that of another, though ])crfoiined conipli lely ; for he 
who, without necessity, lives liy the acts of another ehiss, immediately 
forfeiLs his own." — Dvjrst of Hindoo Linv, vol. i. p. 15. — Sir William Jone^i't 
Tmnslah'on of (he Institutes of Menu. 
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It would be tedious to follow out all the means by which the 
institution of castes has interfered with the different principles of 
human conduct. By devoting all the varieties of mental endowment 
indiscriminately to some particular avocation, it has carried to the 
utmost extent the unequal distribution of advantages which even in 
the most perfect forms of society doom so large a proportion of talent 
to oblivion. By confining the objects of competition and the num- 
bers of candidates within the narrow limits of some particular caste, 
it has enfeebled every kind of exertion, and by graduating the po- 
pulation by a scale of dignity altogether miconnected with any of 
those claims to superiority which mankind are naturally disposed to 
acknowledge, from the advantage which they experience from 
them, it has greatly diminished tlic inducements to the pursuit of 
the most valuable and beneficent acquisitions. 

Although these circumstances may be considered as limiting ma- 
terially some of the most important principles of improvement, 
and have no doubt greatly contribtited to prevent the progress of 
mankind, it is sufficient to mention them without further inquiry 
into the exact share to which they are entitled in producing the 
peculiarities exhibited by the TTiiidoo state of society. 

The effects more immediately arising from the influence of caste 
seem to result chiefly from the exclusive devotion of each indivi- 
dual to some pai’ticular avocation ; the impossibility of an inter- 
change of knowledge, or the acquisition of g<meral principles ; and 
the want of any common objects of pursuit. 

Whenever the limitation of caste was imposed on the people, it 
was necessary that the different pursuits should he distributed amons 
them according to the general and permanent wants which existed at 
that time in society ; otherwise, those who followed the more pro- 
carious descriptions of labour would have been constantly subject 
to the greatest distress, from any oecasiorial failure in the demand. 
Every man, consequently, exercises in his own person all the de- 
partments of industry connected with his trade, even to the making 
of his own tools. From the manner, too, in which instmetion is 
communicated in evciy description of attainment, the people arc 
completely limited to their own avocations, and reduced as nearly 
as possible ^to the condition of a machine for the accomplishment of 
some particular object, by the exclusive exercise which is afforded 
to certain functions of the mind and of the body. The son follows 
his father to the workshop almost as soon as he can walk, and ac- 
quires a knowledge of his profession ; not from any general prin- 
ciples of instruction, which might excite his curiosity, or enlarge 
his views, or delight him when he felt their practical utility, but by a 
painful and laborious imitation of each separate operation which his 
father performs. From this description of education theynever ob- 
tain any knowledge of those more extended relations among bodies, 
on a familiarity with whicji, invention in the arts in a great measure 
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(U}tood6 ; wliilc at the eamc time they acquire an eittraordhiary 
coimmuid over the minute connections among the objects on which 
their own experience is exercised. Long habit has rendered them 
so completely acquainted with every difficulty they have to sur- 
mount, that all their efforts appear to be made perfectly spon- 
taneously, and to cost them no more reflection tlmn those uncon- 
scious acts of volition by which the motions of the body arc 
directed.* 

All their little contrivances to facilitate their labours are merely 
such simple devices as the difficulties which they were intended to 
obviate would naturally suggest ; and every defect is supplied by 
the dexterity of the workman himself ; this very imperfection in 
their contrivances is uiifavouruble to further improvement, when 
combined with an early habit of using them, by rendcriug the indivi- 
dual much more dependent for the success of his labour on the 
knack with which he can employ Iiis tools, than on any assistance 
which he deidvcs from the instruments Iheniselves ; a knack whicli 
it is impossible to transfer to more perfect inventions, or to any 
better method of workmanship. 

Even in those engaged in tlie other descriptions of pursuit, from 
the exclusive devotion to one particular object, and the manner in 
whicli instruction is eonveycil, liabit has produced a kind of facility 
in perfonuing mental operations, so analogous to his manual dex- 
terity and tact, that the moinent any attempt is made to suggest 
an improvement to a Hindoo, which puts liim in the least out of 
his own way, it never fails to render him perfectly helpless. Tlicir 
whole lives arc thus consumed without a single effort of whicli they 
are conscious ; the early pait, in the insensible acquisiilcui of these 
sleights ; and all the rest in a mere mechanical !ii>plication of 
them. 

But, in as far as the subdivision of laliour affects the skill of 
the individual in his own particular Inisiness, the limitation of 
castes lias carried some of tlie advantage’s derived from tliat princi- 
ple to the utmost extent of wljicli they arc susceptible ; and to this 
may he attributed the early exeellenee in inaimfacturc which the 
inhabitants of India acquired over every other people of the 
world. 


* Although throui^houl the whole country tluTc is nothing to be found 
which indicates the smalle.st upplicatbui of ingenuity in combining tho mechani- 
cal powers, so as to multiply the efforts of animal strength, yet it is astonisii- 
ing to witness tiic intuitive facility with which tho different operative me- 
chanics avail themselves of every object in their neighbourhood to assist their 
labours. The people of this description generally hold their work with their 
feet; an object that it seems at first sight perfectly impossible to secure, presents 
no difficulty to them ; the moment it is given to them they turn it perhaps into 
tlie only position in which it could possibly he held, or rest it against some 
inequality in the floor ; or avail themselves of some accidental circumstance, 
which to any other person than themselves would never have rippciyed of the 
slightest u>e on buen an occasion. 
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. 3y giving a specific direction to the exertions of every member 
of society, however limited his attainments might he, they were 
rendered exceedingly perfect of their kind ; and that delicacy of 
touch was preserved in those engaged in the production of the finer 
descriptions of fabric, which, in the absence of machinery, is essen- 
tially necessary to their perfection. By rendering the different pur- 
suits hereditary, the experience and acquisitions of one age become 
in a great measure useful to the succeeding generation ; and the 
progress of improvement was extended beyond the life of the indi- 
vidual. Such is the effect of early imitation and instruction, that 
a Hindoo workman never fails to communicate all the skill he may 
possess, unimpaired, to his son, as soon as he is of an age to follow 
his calling. 

Whatever degree of perfection could be produced in any of the 
objects of industry which they were led to cultivate, by skill, or 
experience, or the utmost dexterity which the bodily organs can 
acquire, was fully accomplished by the Hindoos ; and in some par- 
ticular arts they have attained a degree of excellence which no 
effort of European ingenuity has yet been able to rival. These, 
however, arc merely the arts which minister to the wants expe- 
rienced by every member of society as soon as it emerges from a 
state of barbarism. In all those attainments which increase opera- 
tive power, or extend the dominion of mankind over the other parts 
of creation, they exhibit a rude simplicity little superior to savages. 

With regard to those primary wants which arc common to evei y 
individual, some arrangement will naturally take place to supply 
themselves, even in the earliest periods of improvement ; and by 
the efforts to w^hich they give birth, a desire is excited to multi- 
ply the power of performance, to supply more perfectly the wants 
from which the several avocations arose, to aid and increase the 
power of man, and to better the condition of existence. 

Between tliesc two descriptions of pursuit the institution of castes 
has precisely drawn the distinction. It is easy to set apart each 
person in the community to minister immediately to some of the 
necessary wants of life ; and, by such an arrangement, each sepa- 
rate individual may, no doubt, attain an uncommon perfection in a 
few particular qualities. But before society can produce men 
gifted, in any eminent degree, with the full powers of their nature, 
or enjoy the advantages of a vigorous and capacious intellect among 
its members, a regular interchange of knowledge must have ensued, 
and a classification of it according to general principles. / fter a 
certain degree of skill has been acquired, and an acquaintance with 
the little mechanical devices by .jvhich it is facilitated, a limited 
subdivision of labour can do no more. A new class of people be- 
come necessary ; men who, leaving the humble and beaten foot- 
path of their predecessors, venture to think and to act for them- 
selves, and, striking out new and wider roads, avail themselves of 
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an acquaintance with eveiy subordinate description of attainment 
or of dexterity, to direct their united efforts to these gi^at pur- 
poses, which to the solitary member of a caste would ’ never 
occur. 

This, however, can never take place till the knowledge which 
has been acquired by the several classes, front their ('xpcrience in 
their particular avocations, has been condensed into general prin- 
ciples. The member of a caste can never avail himself of such a 
facility ; if he would become acquainted with the attainments of 
some other class than his own, he must obtain the knowledge in 
the same way in which it is acquired by the members of that class 
themselves ; and, before he can experience the wish, the time when 
he is susceptible oF such instruction is past and gone ; he has 
already become an animal almost of a separate nature and different 
(jualitics, and is called upon to exert for his support his own pecu- 
liar powers. ' 

It is this general description of knowledge which renders man- 
kind great, intelligent, and powerful beings, which has led them to 
make the most important ndvanc(‘s in civilizalion. By acquiring 
a knowledge of the general principles by which the different arts 
arc directed, men, who never handled a tool, become theoretically 
acquainted with every different pursuit, and can form a just esti- 
mate of what each can perform. It is this which enables the me- 
chanician and the engineer to combine in his view the profonndcst 
conelusions to which science has led, with the operative skill of the 
artisan and the labourer ; and it is no less an aequaintnnec with 
those general principles, winch have regulated the world in the 
progress of improvement, which enables the pliiluso])her and the 
statesman to shed light Ofi the mysterious relations of human affairs, 
and to give to the efforts of their species the direction most con- 
ducive to their happiness and prosperity.* 

An ignorance of the general principles on which the more im- 
portant relations between events are de])endent seems clmructc- 
ristic of a particular state of society, and to mark where it exists, 
that mankind have not yet passed the period where their endea- 
vours are solely directed to satisfy their wants by perfecting their 
own natural j)owcrs of performance. In such a situation people arc 
naturally led to look for details which they may execute singly, 
rather than to classify and combine the objects of their knowledge, 
and hence the remarkable perfection which has been observed iti 
the imitative powers of nide nations, and their equally striking want 
of invention. It is at this stage of their progress that the institu- 


• The power which some savages possess of Iracing their enemies, by foot- 
marks imperceptible to otheis, seems to originate in tho same endeavour to 
perfect certain powers, and by an liabitof attention to minu’c cir> urnslancc^ 
which escape the observation of an unpractised eye. 
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tioB of castes has arrested the Hiudoo, and has perj>ctuated the 
.same state of igaoranee. 

Bnt although they possess this peculiarity in coiutnou with safvage 
tribes, it is impossible to deny them a degree of civilization far 
Superior to any Other condition of mankind in which the same dis- 
tinction has existed ; the very circumstance of caste enables them 
•to caiTy their diffci'ent objects of industry to a pitch of excellence 
which was quite unattainable by the inhabitants of other countries, 
till the improvement of mechanical skill and physical science pro- 
duced engines capable of working on a greater scale than the 
bodily organs, and with a nicety hardly inferior to them. In 
many branches of knowledge which soften the asperities of our na- 
ture and humanize the mind, they had also made a progress which 
still attracts our wonder, and which, in brighter periods of their 
history, was the object of imitation to the sages of ancient Greece. 

Cat ill whatever might have tended to increase their physical 
force, or to render them 'jiowin’ful and vigorous as a political 
association, they wore remarkably deficient. Their ignorance ot 
machinery limited their efforts to such objects as their own 
strength could manage, and to the number of them which the 
hands could direct. This contributed greatly to prevent the ex- 
tension of the principle of the division of labour which they luid 
established in society to the different pursuits of industry. To 
take an example of the obligation which this principle owes in 
practice to the power of nincliincry, from the instance which has 
been so successfully quoted to iliustrate its productive power: 
let us suppose the pin manufacturer deprived of all his machinery, 
and left to carry on his operations hy tlic unassisted use of the 
subdivision of labour, and mere manual tools ; one man would 
have to make a single bead at a time ; another man would have 
to fasten it on ; a third would have to file the pin to a point, and 
a fourth would have the iroublesomc office of burnishing and 
polishing it. Something would no doubt be gained hy the dex- 
terity which a workman would acquire in making beads, another in 
fastening them on, and avoiding the necessity of changing tools. 
But how different is all this to the effect of fixing many heads at 
once hy the instantaneous blow of a stamper, or of polishing many 
thousand pins at a time hy the simple contrivance of turning them 
in a barrel with a quantity of bran, and a solution of tin in the 
acid of tartar ? The use of machinery not only enables tlic 
number of manual sleights to he greatly increased, and renders 
them far easier to be acquired, hy separating the dexterity of tlic 
workman altogether from the operation of the machine ; and hav- 
ing done all this, it multiplies the whole power of the subdivision 
of labour, hy whatever number of objects the machinery can 
embrace. 

The same causes which have pi evented them from attaining any 
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acquaintance with the principles of mcchanioal combination^ have 
limited their knowledge of evei7 other description. The same eon- 
hned experience which kept them ignorant of the resources which 
they might derive from the properties of matter, concealed from 
them, in a still greater degree, those laws of nature which regu- 
late the more important events of the world, and which arc ue* 
ecssary to give certainty both to individual exertion, and to the 
moral and political efforts of states. These constitute, in fact, the 
most useful exercise which is afforded to human reason, and do 
more to strengthen the various powers of the mind, and to increase 
the influence which man can exert over his own destiny, than all 
the other descriptions of knowledge put together. 

The existence of an institution in tlioir society, which placed be- 
yond their reach the advantages afforded by these, must be considered 
therefore not only as depriving tliem of the most powerful instru- 
ments which can assist the natural [mwers, but as preventing their 
faculties from attaining their full scope and vigour from the want 
of proper objects on whiidi to exert themselves. In the progress 
of improvement, the human understanding expands as the branches 
of knowledge to which it is directed advance to perfection. The 
powers of improvement are greatly increased, and the acquisitions 
which arc made arc of infinitely greater conseipience, and thus 
mankind are carried forward with a rapidly increasing force *, the 
impulse which they receive from the genius of the present times 
being added to the accumulated momentum of all preceding 
ages. 

The influence of these cireumstaiic.es is \isible, not only in the 
feeble character of the Hindoo people, but in the small progress 
which they have made in all the. piactical and most valuable 
branches of knowledge. In the difleremt arts which they cul- 
tivated, and with all tin* astonishing perfection to which many of 
their fabrics reached, no object arose which rniglit give employ- 
ment to their faculties, or unite them in undertakings for the 
advancement of their coinnioii powers. Whatever they attempted 
or accomplished was still the attainment of the individml ; and 
while they brought tin* maimfacture of cotton to the utmost fine- 
ness of which it is susceptible, and had ac<jnired tin* art of adorn- 
ing it with every variety of colour and of dye, they had neither 
Icamt to assist their strength by the aid of mechanical contri- 
vances, or to employ any moving power hut lliat of animal force. 
Even in the laborious business of watering their lands, machinery 
is utterly unknown. 

It is curious to contrast the means by which similar objects arc 
accomplished by men placed under different circumstances, and to 
observe how superior the resources of the mind are to every com- 
bination of physical advantage. In India, the eoltoii is nearly 
the spontaneous production of the soil, and is passed llnough the 
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different processes which transform it into the finest muslin, by 
means of implements which might all be purchased for a few 
shillings, and without having drawn forth any other endowments 
of our nature, than a delicacy of touch, and justness of eye. In 
England, the material is imported from countries lying under 
another hemisphere ; it is worked up into cloths by an immense 
machinery, which has been the result of some of the most splendid 
efforts of human genius ; and before it is fit for the market almost 
every art has been benefited by it : the arts of ship-building and 
navigation,^ — with all their subordinate on»ployments, — the masons, 
the mill-wrights, the mechanicians, the engineers, and the merchants, 
who construct and invent the machinery by which it is wrought — 
or who conduct canals to transport it, or supply the capital by 
which the whole is maintained. All these are but a few of the 
individuals who minister to the excellence of each piece of cotton, 
and who arc paid out of its price. Yet the lowness of that price 
is an incontestible proof that their united labour has multiplied 
in an infinitely greater degree their common productive power. If 
we turn again to the steam-engine by which the machinery is 
moved, and which is umpicstionahly the greatest effort yet made 
by mail in bending the properties of matter to bis will, what an 
extraordinary combination of difterent kinds of information and 
of skill docs it present ! TIic perfection of the workmanship, the 
ingenuity of the eiigini'er, th(‘ expansivi' agency of steam, the 
properties of the latent heat, and (he ])ower of condensation, the 
portion of the eiirve in wliieh the pisi on-rod is made to move, 
the aceumulalJon of momentum in the levolution of the fly, and 
the beautiful ajipliealiou of the principle of centrifugal force in the 
director, — are some of the more striking instances of the various 
kinds of knowledge wliieli have all united to p(‘rfcet the steam- 
engine. Sue.h ertbrts are far beyond tlie <'one(‘])tion of men whose 
ideas are derived tody from their own individual pursuiXs ; and it 
is thus, (hat by interfering less with (lie active principles of 
society, nations wbieh wore sunk in the lowest state of barbarism, 
when India was as far or farther advanced than she is at present, 
have out-stripped tier in the career of improvement, and have risen 
to a pitch of greatness which she never know. 

An effect no less remarkable tban'thc influence which the system 
of caste has exerted on the various arts, and the powers of mankind 
connected with them, has been produced by the same institutions 
ill the different branches of learning for which the people of India 
have been celebrated from the curliest periods of which history has 
preserved the remembrance. 

By allotting exclusively to the Brahmins the cultivation of know- 
ledge, and placing them at tlic top of the artificial scale by which 
society was arranged, they were effectually prevented from turning 
their attention to those attainments which bear directly on the great 
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business of the world ; they were perfectly ignorant of all the prac- 
tical avocations, and had no inducement to cultivate the branches 
of study which would have been valuable to the rest of the com- 
munity. Wisdom was supposed to be something in itself perfectly 
distinct from the affairs of men ; and to the pursuit of this, the 
Brahmins were set apart, as the most pre-eminent of all objects, 
being left with their minds unchastised by the realities of life, to 
follow the bent of their own meditations. 

In no instance docs it appear that the Brahmins ever instnicted 
the people in any species of attainment, which iniglit enable them 
to extend their efforts and Increase their command over the comforts 
of life, or that they evm- s(^u^ht to trace from the various events 
which affect the condition of society, tlie laws whitdi regulate their 
succession, and which eonstilute the foundation of all practical wis- 
dom. On the other hand, in all the subjects which are likely to 
attract the attention of a relleeting and contemplative mind, and 
from which the active pursuits and j'.ares of the world usually with- 
draw the powers of observation, they made a great and early pro- 
gress. In mathematics, in astronomy, and in imffaphysics, they 
seem to have made the first advances. To the prosecution of these, 
their situation was peculiarly favourahle. Among the unthinking 
and the vulgar, the piactieal purposes to which they are accustomed 
to see the properties of numbers applied produce an almost in- 
dissoluble asHociatiuu between the idea of quantity and the concep- 
tion of some visible or tangible object; and to them the fivma- 
nent might shine for ever without exciting any other curiosity than 
a cfisual admiration of its sjdciidonr. Tliese, however, are all 
subjects to wliich the u(tenti(m (d’a people advancing in fhe natural 
course of improvement would l)e drawn, from their connection with 
objects of sense, long before they began to (‘xajiiine the phenomena 
of their owii consciousness ; and from all tlu'se disahilifit'S the so 
eluded situation of a learned Hindoo, devoted to the sciences from 
his infancy, and tanglit to believe that no vulgar avocation of life 
should intcri’ero with the lofty puisuits of a Brahmin, was more 
particularly free than any other condifion in which individuals have 
been placed. 

Accordingly, we may observe, in all their productions an exclu- 
sive and unnatural vigour in those powers of the mind in which the 
active and laborious part of society are in every country most re- 
markably deficient. All the works of the Brahmins bear strong 
marks of unusual powers of ahstrartion and imagination. By with- 
drawing their interest and their attention, however, from the com- 
mon transactions of life, their observation was naturally turned to 
other objects, and the important purposes which these faculties 
might have answered were lost to themselves and to the community. 

The progress which they made in mathematics and astronomy,' 
sciences which under (»ther circumstances have contributed so 
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largely to the improvement of mechanics, and of navigation, and of 
every brancli of physical knowledge, led only with them to the vain 
pretensions of astrological skill ; and while they had ascertained 
the laws which regulate the motion of the planets, and could cal- 
culate an eclipse, or forctel with certainty the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, they were perfectly incapable of acting with energy 
or success in any of the great transactions of the world against fai- 
ruder, but more vigorous nations. 

From the same indifference to the course of common events, their 
imagination shot into wild and extravagant luxuriance ; the gro- 
tesque and whimsical combinations which they formed were entirely 
creations of their own. They were made without the slightest 
regard cither to probability or fitness, and are alike destitute of 
propriety and taste. The whole of their fantastical mythology, 
and all their writings, arc illustrations of this remark. “ We are 
surprised,” says Dr. Robertson, speaking of a dissertation in the 
* Mahabarat,’ ‘‘ at the defect of taste and of art in the manner of 
introducing this episode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in 
battle-array, eager for the light. A young hero and his instructor 
are described as standing in a chariot of war between tbem. That 
surely was not the monumt for teaching him the principles of phi- 
losophy, and delivering eighteen lectures of metaphysics and thco- 
logy ! " " 

From the mere circumstance of directing thmr attention to the 
objects of their own consciousness, they could not fail to arrive at 
some conclusions of the greatest eonsequmice. The distinctions 
which they made between mind and matter, and the notions which 
they formed of the nature of tl»e Deity,* are many of them just and 
sublime. Rut these, as well as the other descriptions of learning 
for which the Brahmins were eminent, appear to ns more wonder- 
ful, because, in a natural state of society, tliey have been among 
the latest subjects which Iiavc afforded an exercise to the human 
faculties. The cares of existence, and the common events whicli 
interest the great bulk of mankind, so completely absorb their at- 
tention, that a capacity for abstract speculation is justly reckoned 
among the most striking ]>roofs of genius. There cannot, however, 
be^any reason to suppose; that one description of phenomena presents 
naturally a more difficult field for reasoning than another ; and if 
the Brahmins were withdrawn from tlmsc avocations which geno- 


* By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi is pleased 
one thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three men, one hundred thousand 
years. By human flesh, Cainacliya, Chandira, and Blmerava, who assumes 
any shape, are pleased one thousand years. An ol)lation of blood, which has 
been rendered pure i)y lioly texts, is equal to ambrosia ; the head aod heart 
also afford much delii^ht to the goddess. — See the sanguinary chapter trans- 
lated from tlie ‘ Coiica Puran,’ by W. 0. Blegiure, Esq . — Asiatic Researches, 
vol. V. p. 373. 
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rally disanalrff men for eiieH purauits^ it is the loss aBtomshmg thftt 
they nmae an nnasnal progress in the subjects to which they were 
solely devoted ; nor is it quite fair to infer a high state of civiliwi- 
tion among a people, from the truth of some of their speonlative 
opinions,* unless it can he shown at the same time that thek con* 
duct was successfully directed by their general principles. 

Not only is there a total absence of evidence of this nature with 
regard to the Hindoo state of society, but it is sufficiently clear, 
that the inferences drawn from those branches of learning which 
contribute most to the greatness aad happiness of nations, either 
produced no influence on their affairs, or were adapted to practice 
on so limited an experience, and fixed so iinaltcrahly and perman- 
ently, that they did infinitely more harm than good. J^von in private 
conduct their habits of acting so(‘m to have been very little bene- 
fited by their philosophical conclusions ; the dreadful nature of 
some of their rites ; the torments which they voluntarily underwent, 
and the state of sensuality in which the Brahmins themselves in- 
dulged, show how ill they had apprc'eiatcd the nature of the service 
which would be acceptable to the deity, of wliom they had formed 
so exalted an idea. Instead of seeking to correct the angry passions 
and mistaken propensities of mankind, they endeavoured only to 
remove all the most important subjects which have been furnished 
to the active faculties, and reduced the condition of Inimanity to 
its feeblest and most Jimiiod state. It is not possible, indeed, to 
attribute any groat practical merit to knowledge, or attainment of 
any kind, however valuable it may he when properly applied, which, 
in the course of innnmeiable ages, did nothing, even among the 
class of men who were at once the most dignified in society and th« 
teachers of wisdom, cither to omheHish life, or to purify the mind. 

The opinions entertained by the Brahmins are of tlie more im- 
portance, because they were the sages and legislators of the coni- 
iminity ; and however they may have originally acquired their 
office, the whole frame of society snflieiontly indicates tlic share 
which they have had in its formation. The arbitrary devotion of 
the classes to particular duties, the gradation of them by a scale of 
dignity,, and the limitation of their wants, are evidently not the 
result of any natural principle, but of a fiineifnl attempt to classify 
and arrange mankind according to some abstract notion of sim- 
plicity. The seclusion in which they lived kept them perfectly 
ignorant of the natural relations by wliich most of the affairs of the 
world, for which they were legislating, would be combined in the 
mind of every unprejudiced person ; and in those with wliicli they 


* See the arguments drawn from this circumstance by Dr. Robertson in favour 
of a high degree of civilizalion among the Hindoos in his learned and elo- 
quent appendix to the ‘ Dissertation on India.’ 
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were acquainted, their habits of speculation led them to look for 
points of resemblance different from the common associations.* 

In all the subjects cultivated by the Brahmins, they followed 
some whimsical theory of their own ; and by tlie speculations in 
which they indulged on the nature of society, and the practical in- 
fluence which their situation gave to their opinions, mankind have 
been shaped into a form in India which has no resemblance what- 
ever to any thing which the principles of oiir nature have produced 
in other countries. 

From the circumstance of their being set a])art from the rest of 
society, precluded from their pursuits, and devoted to contcmpla- 


* Some curious instances of this might he produced. In some of their rea- 
sonings concerning tlm connection Ix'lwcen cliildren and their parents, the 
ties of blood and of affection aie totally disregarded, and the 'whole reduced to 
the analogy of cultivation. 

“ Th(' matter must hi* settled agreeably to the practice which prevails in 
the care of jiroduce or “ the practice which subsists with respect to cattle 
may be admitted in the case of an appointed daughter.” 

1st. “ As with cows, mares, female camels, slavi'-girls, milch-buffaloes, 
she-goats, and ewes, it is not the owner of the hull or otht*r father who owns 
the olfspring ; — oven thus il is with the wives of others, 

2d. “ They who have no property in the fiehl, but, having grain in their 
possession, sow it in soil owned by another, ean receive no advantage what- 
ever from the eorn which may be.prodiiced. 

3d. “ Should a bull beget a humlred calves on cows not owned by his 
master, those calves belong solely to the propriidors of the cows, and the 
strength of the bull was waste d 

Alb. ” 'Thus rrieii, who have no niaiital propeity in women, but sow in the 
fields owned by others, may raiH' upfiuit to the husbands ; but the procreator 
can hav«‘ no advantage from it. 

Atli. “ Unless there he a special agrccnn'ul Indweeii tluf owner of the land 
and of the seed, the fruit belongs clearly to the land-owner ; for the receptacle 
is more important than the seed.” 

“ But (adds the oommenlafor) there is this difference, that the connection of 
the produce with the receptacle is infenor to its connection with the seed.” — 
Menu — Diyesl, vol. iii. p. 248. 

This instance, from one of the most impoi taut relations in life, (and it would 
be easy to multiply their numbers from every page of the ‘ Digest’ of Hindoo 
law,) may serve as an example how totally the lawgivers disregarded all 
views of the effect which their enactments were to produce in society, and of 
the useless and futile abstract subtleties which lt d to the most important de- 
cisions. There (;an be no reason to doubt, that if the seed had appeared to 
them more important than the receptacle, they would have adopted just an op- 
posite conclusion. According to their doctrine, a man’s right to his own son 
is dependent on the absolute property which he has in his wife ; and this son 
is not the less his, whether il is his offspring or not I 

‘ Nuineri molusque tractabantur el unde omnia oiircntur, quove reciderunt. 
Studioseqiie ab his siderum magnitudines, inlcrvnlla, cursus anquirebantur et 
cuncta coclestia. Socrates autem primus philosophiam devocavit e coelo, et In 
iirbibus collocavit, et in domes etiam introduxit et coi git de vita et raoribus 
lebusque bonis et mails qu^reie.’ — Cic. Tvs. Quwst, lib, v. 
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tioii, they opened up to themselves important fields of inquiry 
:iniong a class of phenomena removed fiom common observation, 
hut whose relations they found as susceptible of reasonings and dc- 
ductiais as those by whi(di moie familiar objects were connected ; 
and hence they were naturally led to conceive, that wisdom was 
somethin" superior to the affairs of the world, and was to he sought 
for in abstruse and subtle distinctions, wlkich would never occur to 
common sense. But although their particular situation rendered 
their speculations of inudh less value to themselves and to their 
country tha!i they might have been under more fortunate circum- 
stances, yet they have produced a most important eftect on the 
(lestiiiios of the whole human race. ^I’lie influence of their philo- 
sophical tenets may be clearly tiaccd on the opinions of every age 
of which a record has been preserved, d(uvn to the present times. 
Many of their attainments were in (hemselves gieat steps; and 
even for the establishment of philosophy itself, as an object of 
pursuit, the world is most likely indebled to the institution of the 
Brahmins. It was not, indeed, till their knowledge made its way 
into other regions, and attracted the attention of a more enter- 
prizing aiid natural people, that mankind wen* taught “ that what 
was above them did not concern them,’’ and “ that philosophy was 
brought down from heaven to dwell in the abodes ol men.” But 
in the seclusion in which the Brahmins were placed, and the faci- 
lity which it attbrded f(kr tin; development of the i)ower of ab- 
straction, is probably to be fimnd tin; point at which the first and 
earliest ray of science dawned on the human intellect. 

It must be admitted, that the establishment of castes evinced an 
observation of the advantage derived from a most important prin- 
ciple of improvement, and tlie attemjkt to limit its operation may 
bo considered only as the result of the blindness of human wisdom 
to the still greater purposes to which it was dost lin'd to prove sub- 
servient. Owing to this circumstance, almost all the (dijects which 
man immediately re(|uires, attained great p<;rleclion among the 
Hindoos at a very early period of tlieir history. ^The devotion of a 
partieular class to eaeli iiursuit brought the (d)j('cts of industry, 
which their own wants had created, to a degree of exei'llencc which 
110 other manufactures in the worhl had aerpiired ; and indeed some 
of the most common bhiropean productions can only ho considered 
Hs a successful imitation of articles, for which the excellence of the 
hulian fabiics had furnished a pattern and created a demand. 
Bvou ill philo.sophy and learning tliey had oiitsl lipped the rest of 
mankind ; but, in order to accomplish this, they had crippled the 
faculties of the wludc population. It is true, they could profliico 
commodities iit every description of industry superior to the manu- 
factures of other countries, and they had made advances in science 
which rendered “ the wisdom of the East” proverbial tliroughoiit 
tlie ancient world. It is not, however, a devtorily in any of the 
humbler pursuits, nor even a faculty ol patient leseaich, nor an 

Orknlnl Ihrald, Vol.W. S 
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* K 

imagination, however sublime, that renders man an active and a 
vigorous creature, but the regular and uniform development of all 
his various powers. From the particular encouragement which 
was given to certain faculties in every individual, their manual exe- 
cution, their power of reflection on subjects beyond the reach of the 
great bulk of the world, and the lofty visions which their ima- 
ginations created, have been the admiration of every age. But, as 
an association of human beings, they were more feeble than any 
other that has ever been exemplified ; and while their fabrics, their 
philosophy, and their leligion, have contributed to form the wants 
and the opinions of almost every civilized nation, they have never 
produced either a warrior, or a statesman, who could successfully 
cope with the leaders of any people by whom they ever were even 
assailed. 

If we would inquire, what it is that, in every period of tlie world, 
has bestowed a superiority of national character, we must look for 
its source in the command of general principles, and a power of 
applying them readily to ]>racticc. To men, whose ideas are con- 
fined to one particular class of objects, every ii(‘w circumstance 
which occurs in general life is a new difficulty, and requires time 
and deliberation before they can decide on it; while to those 
whose minds liavc had a freer range, and who liavc been accus- 
tomed to classify their knowledge by those common relations which 
subject them alike to similar laws, every unexpected occurrence is 
referred at once to some class of precedents, with regard to whicli 
former experience has already established the rules of conduct. In 
process of time even the enlarged deductions which are considered 
as the greatest efforts of wisdom become established articles of 
popular belief ; and thus truths, which were, perhaps, discovered 
at first by the most profound and patient reflection, arc reduced at 
last to trite sayings and common-place remarks. It is thus, too, 
that a class of men aic formed, who acquire, wdthoiit any direct 
effort on their part, nor in the prosecution of any particular pui- 
suit, and without any very extended views of their own, a know- 
ledge of the great principles of conduct in use in their day, and a 
kind of mechanical dexterity in applying them, which, if it does 
not render them very safe and enlightened counsellors in new and 
untried situations, fits them admirably well for all the purposes of 
subordinate action, it is this kind of skill which men silently and 
imperceptibly acquire from the mere tendency whiclw knowledge 
has to communicate and dilViisc itself, and which they glean, as it 
were, from the harvest in which others have previously laboured, 
and the fiuits of which they arc reaping, that forms, from anion^ 
the lower orders of society in England, individuals more intelligent 
in the affairs of tlie world, and more able and energetic in conduef- 
ing them, than all the armies or the cabinents of India could evci 
produce. 

Tliis species of knowledge can never be acquired, in the fiist in- 
stance, but by a general and cnlaiged survey of all the relations by 
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wliich every different kind of phenomena arc connected or exerted 
usefully, and by men accustomed to employ alike all their different 
attributes. What, after all, is the progress of mankind, but the 
progress of their faculties ? It is not our superiority in science or 
in navigation, or our excellence in any of the arts, which has made 
the feeble inhabitant of India sink on cvciy occasion beneath the 
energy of the European character, but that want of confidence in 
the extent of his own resources, which a man derives from a con- 
sciousness of superiority of attainment, and which is fostered by 
constant struggles with those who arc around him ; advantages, 
the full value of which he may, perliaps, never know, till, measuring 
his strength against some weaker adversary, lie feels what he is 
capable of achieving, and finds practically illustrated in his own 
individual case, the truth of the apophtliegm, that “ Knowledge is 
Power.” 


HYMN TO LOVE. 

Tnoo fiery jjfod ! lay by thy twanging bow, 

And put on visibility awhile, 

Forsako thy mother’s breast of panting snow, 

And conununc with iby servant without guile; 
liCt me drink inspiration from Iby smile, 

And put thy seal upon iny murmuring words, 

Such as thou once in Lesbos’ shadowy isle 
Taught’st Sappho’s soul to breathe o’er burning chords, 
When Passion fust made known what sweets Iby fount affords. 

Tell me, bright Eros ! why thou dost forsake 
So oft the lap of proud magniticence, 

And golden plenty, and the scenes that make 
Such impress on the sons of Mammon’s sense ; 

And choose thy rapturous influence to dispense 
On hearts by sorrow and by suffering riven, 

Which, hut for thee, might doubt of Providence, 

Stung by the world’s neglect, and tempest driven 
Towards thy balmy coast, their unexpected heaven ? 

How dost thou cling, with wings by grief hedewcti, 

To beauty’s bosom on the stormy main, 

When all its cherish’d hopes lie tempest-strewed 
With one loved form upon the ocean-plain ; 

When e’en from stranger eyes the pious rain 
Drops, as the waves receive their hallowed trust, 

And leap in triumph wild, and close again, 

Mocking the gaze that thenceforth ever must 
Regard them as fierce fiends, inflamed by deadly luot ' 

S •> 
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]low cansl Ihuu (light thee in so many a guise, 

And now in smiles, and now in tears appear ? 

How look one moment from the wanton eyes 
That glitter in the dance’s warm career ? 

The next sad seated by some lonely bier, 

Shedding mute sorrow o’er some clay beloved, 

Refusing to be comforted, or wear 
Aught but the sable garb by grief approved, 

And deeming all life’s light with that dear form removed ? 

But arc my eyelids steep’d in dreams, or do 
Thy red lips wliisper, yonder ’ncath the moon, 

New tales to maidens’ ears, that deem them true, 

But shall by fierce remorse bt* taught too soon 
That thou, a morning visitor, ere noon 
Dost spread thy golden wings for further flight, 
licaving, with hearts deceived, the hollow boon 
They prayed for in their madness ; now, desjnte 
I’iiy torch, which once was theirs, replunged in dr(?ariest night. 

I gaze upon thy brow and folded wings. 

And listen to the music of thy sigh. 

Still wondering at the burning ray that flings 
t’omiuest and proud dominion from thy eye ; 

Seeing in thy arms immortal beauty lie 
Blushing in sweet confusion and delight, 

And yielding all her soul to satisfy 

Thy eager cars, and touch, and greedy sight, 

And wishes that transcend all sounds and phrases quite. 

Thy track along the earth doth teem with life ; 

All forms are by thy wings to being fann’d, 

And souls are shot from forth thy quiver rife. 

To people the creations of thy hand ; 

And though their clayey moulds may not withstand 
The shocks of time and fast revolving change, 

Thy worshippers but pass the lighted brand 
From form to form, in ever-widening range, 

And riles, from which nor chance nor fate can man estrange. 

IIow dost thou nurse the future pair of love 
In cradles severed by high foaming seas. 

Or mountains greeting heaven the clouds above ; 

Breed one in cols and one in palaces. 

And shower on half the union gold and ease, 

While on the other griefs and dangers lower, 

Yet shape their meeting course by slow degrees. 

And beauty’s, valour’s, or wise learning’s dower, 

Match with the pomp of wealth, or ensigns proud of power! 

BioNv 
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EXCURSI^SNS in SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva — Ferney — Mont Blanc — Chamouni — Lac Leman^ 
Bex — Martig7iy. 

Geneva is tlic smallest in extent of all the cantons of Switzer- 
land. Its population is about 30,000, of whom 23,000 belong to 
the town. The situation of Geneva is strikingly picturesque, and 
possesses all the advantages which wood, water, and mountains can 
bestow upon scenery. The town is placed at the extremity of the 
extensive and beautiful lake which bears its name, and is divided 
by the Rhone, which imis through it in two streams of the clearest 
and most intense blue. The town itself is an old-fashioned, ill- 
biiilt, and dirty looking place, surrounded with walls and ramparts, 
which give it an appearance of considerahle strength, The streets 
are in general narrow, and the houses mean, but some of the shops, 
particularly those of the watchmakers and jewellers, present a gay 
and dazzling spectacle, A striking feature in the appearance of 
Geneva, as it is approached, is the want of spires ; witli the excep- 
tion of two curious looking old towers which appertain to the ca- 
thedral, not one “ heaven-directed spire” rises from this nursery of 
the Reformation. Numerous neat and ornamented villas arc scat- 
tered around in all directions, particularly along the edges of the 
lake. To these the more wealthy of the citizens retire in summer, 
leaving the town chiefly in the occupation of strangers. The lan- 
guage and dress of the Genevese; are entirely French, and their 
manners are as much adapted to the same standard as the heavy 
and Germanic nature of the people will admit of. They are gene- 
rally described as plodding methodical folks, turning the whole of 
their attention to the ac(pii8ition of wealth. The customs of 
Geneva, unlike those of the other Swiss towns, allow much commu- 
nication between the sexes, in consequence of which the ladies are, 
in general, very well informed, fond of reading and of conversation, 
of a character which would invest them with a shade of blue in 
England. They arc also lively, agreeable, and accomplished, ex- 
celling in music and drawing, but very domestic, seldom stirring 
abroad excepting in the evening, when, during winter, seirees are 
very general. Geneva is a republic — the legislative power is in 
the hands of the assembled citizens, and the executive in those of 
a greater and a lesser council. The citizens talk very freely and 
openly on politics ; but, even in a republic, things require mending 
sometimes, and Geneva is not without her portion of those hateful 
beings termed Radicals. Unfortunately for the interests of “ vene- 
rable antiquity,” this body is numerous and powerful, and their 
operations are characterized with a degree of vigour, which would. 
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undoubtedly, greatly Rurprise Sir Thomas Lethbridge. They 
some time ago effected the reduction of the standing army of 
Geneva (500 strong) to half that number. A strenuous attempt 
was also made to accomplish the demolition of the fortifications, 
and the publicity of the debates in council, which the wisdom of 
their ancestors had .determined should be carried on with closed 
doors. What success attended these efforts is not known to the 
writer of this. The university of Geneva has been long and justly 
celebrated for the number of eminent men who have adorned it. 
It has twelve professors, and its plan a good deal resembles the 
Scotch universities. Geneva is celebrated for watches and jewel- 
lery, which form the chief articles of its trade. Its book trade, 
for which it was also famous, has greatly diminished since the esta- 
blishment of a free press in France. Altogether, Geneva possesses 
much more of gaiety and amusement, and less of formality and 
monotony, than any other of the Swiss towns. The streets are 
full of bustle, both of business and pleasure, and, as it is in the 
most frequented route from France to Italy, there is a constant in- 
flux and efflux of equipages, diligences, and travellers, which give 
much life and variety to the scene. The number of strangers, par- 
ticularly English, who make a temporary residence of Geneva, is 
inconceivably great. Some, enticed by the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, or assailed by laziness, proceed no further on their tra- 
vels* others fix their residence at Geneva, finding the manners of 
the people more congenial with their habits and pursuits than those 
of the other Swiss towns ; and a great number assemble there as n 
convenient and agreeable halting place until the season for going 
into Italy arrives— like a fleet waiting for convoy.^ From these and 
other causes, perhaps, no town of its size out of Great Britain con- 
tains so great a number of English as Geneva in summer. 

One of the most indispensable excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva is that to Fernev, to which Voltaire’s residence there has 
communicated so great an interest. It is distant about two leagues 
from Geneva, and is in France. The house Voltaire inhabited is a 
handsome looking building, but has rather a dismantled appeal - 
ance ; possibly the owner thinks that modernizing it would take 
from its interest. It is now in the possession of the same family 
from which Voltaire purchased it ; but the curious may be grati- 
fied with a sight of all its memorabilia, by bestowing some gratih- 
cation in return. Voltaire’s bed-room remains in the same state i 
was when he occupied it ; it is hung with a variety of pictur^, an 
numerous small engravings of eminent men of all nations. Mi ton, 
Franklin, Washington, &c. Voltaire occupied himself much m 
laying out and beautifying the grounds around his house, and t lie 
arrangement is very creditable to the philosopher’s taste. Theie 
is a long covered alley of trees, which was a favourite retreat of Ins 
in his moments of inspiration and meditation. From a terrace m 
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the garden is a most sublime view of Mont Blanc and the adjacent 
mountains. Adjoining the house at Fcrncy is a small church, built 
by Voltaire, which has the following inscription — Deo crexit Vol- 
taire.” The village was entirely his own creation ; when he arrived 
at Ferney there were only two or three houses, but under his admi- 
nistration a large and flourishing village sprang up. Several relics 
of the philosopher are shown to the curious ; amongst the rest his 
night-cap, which is embroidered without, and extremely greasy 
within ; also a book in which he carefully pasted the seals of all his 
correspondents, and when he received a letter, if he found, on com- 
paring the seals, that it came from any one he disliked, he returned 
it unopened. Each seal in this hook is accompanied by the owner's 
name in Voltaire's hand-writing, and sometimes also by a note indi- 
cative of his sentiments, nnceremonionsly enough expressed — such 
as David, Rue d'Enfer, fou.” LordLyltletou’s seal is in his col- 
lection, with those of several other Englishmen. 

An excursion to the vale of Chamonni is made most conveniently 
from Geneva. This interesting spot abounds in all that is romantic 
and sublime in scenery — its glaciers — the numerous lofty and fan- 
tastic peaks loaded with snow — and the immense mass of mountain 
overhanging, and, as it were, threatening destruction to the beautiful 
little village reposing beneath it — all give a character of grandeur 
to the scene that Chamouni presents, which it would be vain to 
look for in any other spot in Switzerland, or indeed in the world. 
Still it is not from Chamouni that the Monarch of mountains,” 
Mont Blanc, is seen to the greatest advantage. A certain degree of 
distance scorns essential to sublimity in a lofty mountain — the spec- 
tator should he sufficiently remote to lose the disjointed appearance 
which such an object presents when viewed near. Contemplated 
from Chamouni, its extensive base, its diffuse and disjointed ap- 
pearance, the number of its component peaks, and the deception 
which proximity occasions, making the nearest appear the highest, 
all these unavoidably detract from the majesty of Mont Blanc, and 
lessen the emotions of wonder which such an object is calculated to 
excite. The best view of it is from Sallenchc, a small village, 
distant about six leagues from Chamouni. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more indescribably beautiful than this view in clear 
weather, particularly about sunset ; the warm and glowing tinge of 
the solar beam rests on the snowy peaks long after the sun has set, 
gradually becoming fainter and fainter, until it totally vanishes, and 
all remains grey and cold. Of the numerous visitors who annually 
flock to the vale of Chamouni, some few adventurous spirits attempt 
to gain the summit of Mont Blanc, which is now an enterprize of 
less “ pith and moment” than was formerly imagined ; others, less 
daring, but “ not without ambition,” content themselves with reach- 
ing a spot called the Jardin, where are found a variety of curious 
plants, and which is the highest spot on Mont Blanc (probably in 
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Europe) whore vegetation is found. A few, very few, have crossed 
the Col de Gcant. This exhausting and perilous feat was, a few 
years ago, performed by a lady and her daughter, an interesting and 
delicate looking girl, accompanied only by guides. They evinced, 
throughout terrors of no ordinary inagnitndc, the utmost courage 
and presence of mind, and endured hardships and braved dangers 
from which most men would have shrunk appalled. The great 
mass of unaspiring tourists, male and female, thinking it absolutely 
necessary to accomplish something, satisfy themselves with the 
modest notoriety which attends an ascent to Mont Anvert and the 
Mer-dc-glacc. Jt is amusing enough to observe the self-sufficiency 
with which these various exploits are recorded by the several 
would-be Satissuros who have accomplished them, in the book kept 
at the inn, ostensibly with a view (jf entering the names of travel- 
lers, but in effect a vent for splenetic effusions against the weather, 
and witticisms and jokes of all degrees, Tims you read : 

July 25. Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Treadwell just returned 
from an ineffectual attempt to reach the Mer-de-glace ; found the 
snow an inch and a half deep, and the mules indicating an unwil- 
lingness to proceed ; thermometer 19. By the advice of guides, 
the oldest amongst them not recollecting so many impediments 
having ever presented themselves to the undertaking, wc reluct- 
antly abandoned this interesting expedition.” Or, “ Messis. 
Walker and Bragg safely reached the summit of Mont Anvert, 
10,005 feet above the level of the sea, and remained there twenty-five 
minutes, for the pnr])ose of making various philosophical experi- 
ments. Travellers who attempt this difficult ascent should provide 
themselves with fur cloaks and gloves, as the cold is intense in 
these elevated regions ; they ought also to use the precaution of 
stuffing their ears with cotton, and ought occasionally to rub their 
limbs to quicken circulation ; above all, they should implicitly obey 
the instructions of their guides, who should be the most experienced 
to be found.” 

Amongst the profusion of common-places, both in prose and verse, 
which this book contained, were a few gems ; some verses written 
by Lord Byron, and one or two original contributions by distin- 
guished persons, but these have all been abstracted by some un- 
principled collector, and “ all the rest is leather and prunella.” 

Lac Leman is rich in associations, if any spot can be rendered so. 
The birth-place of Rousseau; the nursery of the Reformation; 
the favourite haunt of Byron, and the theme of some of hi^? 
softest lays and most energetic strains ; the chosen retreat of 
Gibbon ; the resting-place of Ludlow and De Stael ; but, above 
all, the eloquent pen of Rousseau has bequeathed an impe- 
rishable interest of the most captivating description to all 
around. The scenery indeed is worthy of such description, 
and would be perfect were it not for the endless and unpic- 
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turesque vineyards whieli decorate the cd^os of the lake. Peo]de 
are apt te suppose, from the frequent mention made of vineyards 
and vintages, and the conspicuous figure they cut in poetry and 
romance, that vines are vastly beautiful and ornamental; this is a 
great mistake, they are infinitely disfiguring to a landscape, and, in 
the close-cropped state in which they arc usually found in wine 
countries, cabbages are objects quite as picturesque as vines. That 
part of the side of Lac Leman which extends from Geneva to Lau- 
sanne is called La Cote, and produces a wine much esteemed ; that 
between Lausanne and Cliillon is called La Vaud, producing wine 
of an inferior quality. Lausanne is a charming spot, delightful in 
situation and romantic in scenery ; the town is handsome and 
striking, and the environs beautiful. Nothing can surpass the tran- 
quil beauty of the lake, viewed from the heights of Lausanne ; the 
eye glances over its lovely expanse and reposes on Meilleri, on Ve- 
vay, on Clarens, on (dnllon. All is beautiful: the lake is broken 
in the most picturesque manner ])ossible by frequent jutting pro- 
montories, surmounted with woods, or churches, or villages, and 
presenting an endless variety of romantic and lich beauty, even the 
boats are strikingly jficturesque in form and rigging. Nor are 
mountains wanting, lofty, irregular, and diversified as the painter 
could desire, whilst IMont Blanc, JMonte Bosa, and the gigantic 
chain of the snowy Alps, rise in luminous majesty behind. The 
house in which Gibbon resided is now occupied by a family, and is 
not shown to strangers ; but the curious arc gratified with a sight of 
the garden and often-mentioned summer-house, in which the philo- 
sopher is said to have wiitten the greatest part of his imperishable 
history. The summer-house is fast falling into decay, and a few years 
will make it a complete ruin. Vevay is a pleasant little town, situ- 
ated on the border of the lake. Ifere Ludlow passed t!io last 
years of bis life, and was buiied ; in one of the churches is the fol- 
lowing inscription over his tomb ; ‘‘ Onme solum forti est patria, 
quia patris.” Clarens will prove a sad disappointment to him whoso 
expectations arc built on Rousseau’s descriptions. It is very plain 
that Rousseau never was there, for not only has ho substituted 
groves and meadow's for the unvarying and interminable vines which 
evciy whore weary the eye and nmr the beauty of the landscape ; 
but he has chosen for the scene of his romance one of the most dirty, 
disagreeable, and unpoetical little villages that could he found in 
the whole Pays de Valid. Byron has made a better choice ; Chillon 
is a fine venerable looking pile, rising abruptly out of the water, and 
conflcctcd by a narrow pathw'ay with the land. The celebrated 
dungeon, in which Bonnivard was confined, is dreary and dismal 
enough ; but whatever it may formerly have been, it is not now below 
the level of the lake, as may be seen by comparing the height of the 
loop-holes without itiid within. The columns and arches are Nor- 
man, and the whole is solid and uninjured by time. In one of the 
pillars is a staple to which they say the chain of tbe “ Prisoner of 
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Chillon’^ was attached; they even pretend to show the marks 
which the captive’s constant step had worn on the flatus. The pillar 
is covered with names, amongst which Byron stands conspicuous. 
It is curious to observe how little the imagination suiters itself to be 
controlled by reason and conviction. The dungeon of Chillon cer- 
tainly contained the captive Bonnivard for six years ; Clarens cer- 
tainly never did contain two such persons as dulic and Saint Preux. 
With the full conviction of these facts, it is as impossible to pass 
through Clarens without looking for the abode of Baron d’Etange, 
as it is to enter the prison of Chillon without searching for the pil- 
lar to which the captive was chained. After passing Chillon, the 
road leaves the lake, and enters the valley of the Rhone — and so 
adieu to Lac Leman. 

Bex * is celebrated for its salt mines. These arc huge excava- 
tions in the side of a mountain, which penetrate several thousand 
feet into the solid rock, with large reservoirs for the reception of 
the saline, which is thence conducted, by a course, to the saltworks, 
which arc about a mile below. The excavations arc very stupend- 
ous, and must have cost infinite labour ; but extensive as the works 
arc, the quantity of salt they furnish is not adecjuatc to the supply 
even of the Canton of Bern. The works contain nothing remark- 
able, with the exception of a machine called the gradation, for 
the purpose of separating the saline from the fresh water which 
gets mixed with it in its course from the mines to the works. This 
consists of an immense wooden skeleton or frame work, which is 
raised to the height of forty or fifty feet, — the interstices arc filled 
with twigs or faggots, laid loosely one above the other to the top. 
The adulterated water is then raised, by means of an hydraulic 
engine, to the summit, where it is dispersed, by means of small 
drilled troughs, over the surface of the faggots, and is filtered 
through them ; — the calcareous particles adhere to the twigs and 
crystalizc — the fresh water is consumed by the atmospheric air — 
and the saline is caught in receptacles prepared for it below. This 
process must bo repeated three or four times, in proportion as the 
saline is more or less impregnated with fresh water, before it 
becomes sufficiently pure for the pans. 

Martigny is a paltry village, remakablc only for filth. In the 
spring of 1819, a most dre^idful and desolating inundation occurred 
here. The Tzermontane Glacier, from which a stream takes its 
rise, which unites itself to the Drance above Martigny, became 
obstructed. The inhabitants of the valley below became appre- 
hensive of the consequences of this accumulation of water, and the 


♦ Bex is pronounced as Bey or Bay ; Quere — is it the salt made in these 
works that is called Bay salt? The derivation seems more probable than 
that of its being so called from being made in a bay of the sea. For what 
can there he in salt made in a bay, to distinguish it from that made on a head- 
land ? Bex salt is remarkable for its whiteness. 
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utmost coustcrnation ]ircvailed. Tlie Goveninieiit of the Vallais 
adopted every possible measure to diininisli the alarm. Beacons 
were posted on all the heights from the glacier to JVTartigny, which 
were to convey instant notice of the eruption of the water, and, as 
the distance from the glacier to the village was nine leagues, it 
was thought that sufficient time would he affinilod to enable the 
inhabitants to seek a shelter. Postillions were also kept ready 
mounted to carry the intelligence along the valley. Unfortunately 
these precautions were in a great measure rendered futile by mis- 
management and miscalculation. The evening before the water 
actually did burst fortli, those who watched on the hills were 
alarmed by an increase in the body of water wliich came down 
from the hills. Thinking tlte ciihis was arrived, they lighted the 
beacons, and the cry ‘Swuae /u'w/” was rapidly spread over 
the valley. The inhabitants had scarcely recovered from this 
false alarm when tlie water actually did burst from its coiifinemciit, 
and as those who had charge of tlie, signal posts had most unac- 
eoiintably neglected to re-er(‘ct the consumed beacons, with the 
exception of that immediately over JMartigny, the notice was to(i 
short to be of much use. I'lic velocity of the water too, was sadly 
miscalculated. 'Plie distance from (he glacier to Martigny is nine 
leagues, and it was supposed the water would take three hours to 
reach the latter place, whereas it only took one hour and a quar- 
ter. The dc.struction it occasioned was immense — houses, trees, 
crops, cattle, and men were swept away, and ovcrwhclnicd in one 
unsparing devastation. Forty-eight lives were lost in Mnrtigny 
alone, and the most cruel desolation was spread over all tliat part 
of tlie valley. In tlie streets of JMaitigny tlie, water was six leet 
high, and many of the houses were earriml away or greatly injured. 
But to attain an adequate idea of the irresistible and overwhelm- 
ing impetuosity with which this mass of water descended, it is 
necessary to ascend tlic valley and survey the gigantic fragments 
of rock which were hurled down by this furious torrent, and which 
now remain (irmly planted in the soil, the lasting evidences of the 
resistle.ss force of such a body of water. Two anecdotes con- 
nected with this event may he mentioned. When the panic was 
at its height, the alarm was such that all travelling in the Vallais 
was at a stand. The (iovenmiont, who depend greatly on travel- 
lers for their revenue, piihlislicd a notic(‘ of the precautions they 
had taken for general safety, and assured travellers that they 
might pass through the valley with security. On the faith of this, 
an Engli.sh gentleman, named Smith, came to Martigny, and having 
left his carriage there, ascended the Great St. Bernard. Whilst 
there, the inundation took place, and the carriage was destroyed. 
Mr. Smith claimed restitution from the Vallais Government, on 
the ground that it was in consequence of their assurances that he 
had risked his life and property. The Governihcnt acknowledged 
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the justice of the claim, and made compensation, and, it is said, 
the British Minister indemnified the Vallais Government. 

One of the monks of St. Beinard was coming down on horsohack 
shortly before the water burst out. Observing the water running 
very rapidly, he was anxious to ascertain its velocity. J)escending 
from his horse he threw in a piece of wood, and mounting, galloped 
along the side of the river ; after a considerable race, he found that 
the wood beat him, and slackened his place. Just as he reached 
Martigny the alarm was given, and the water arrived instantly, and 
but for his experiment with the wood, which had quickened his 
pace, he would most likely have been overtaken and lost. 


VERSES VVRin'EN IN A LAOY'S SkETCil-BOOK, UNDER THE 
HEAD OF A MISER. 

Quid jural immensum tc arfioiti pondus cl avri, — Hon. 

Vi s, lliy di.iwiug, fmesl maid ! 

Tells, aswiiUen tomes relate, 

Ry the varying of its shadi', 

Dei'ds of selfishness and hate. 

There's the calculating i je — 

Theie’s the sluhhorn chin lesolving — 

'Phat 's the lip that vvoiihl di'iij — 

'riiat 's the cast, on gold revolving 

See the «h‘<'p-di.t\\n lines of care 
In the forehead ; in the face 
IVI.irk the scorn qnod and /<//> 

See llu‘ antipathy to giacc ' 

View llu‘ moial of the whole, 

(’(dlecled Irom each dot and liiu' ; 

Foilorn and hlighted is the soul 
'J’hat baiters viitue lor iiieri' coin. 

If I might be thy advise r. 

Let thy pencil, lirm ami true, 

Scorn to copy from a mism*, — 

Draw from fancy forms like you ' 

Then, in contiast, vvoubl appear 
Sweet expression — features vile ; 

All that's odious — all that’s deai ; 

Contracted frown — and opi n smile ; - 

I’oi sure thy fingers must I'xci l 
In tracing IovcUhcss and worth, 

Moie than in drawing imps ol hell, 

The golil-adoiing sons of larth, 

J. W. 
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STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 

BY A COLONIST. 

No. 11. 

Undkr all arbiliaiy govonmionts we find that (lie fiirtliei' men 
ill office are removed iVom Ihe eye of their siijierior, the more aie 
they ui^ually inclined to oppress those who are placed under them. 
And they are enaliled to do so willi impunily ; ioi', as the head of 
the (Government geneially eonsideis the opinion lie has formed of 
men and measures to be infallilile, In* is naturally disposed, on all 
occasions, to sujiport those he has placed in jiiilliority, and to re- 
sent tlic complaints of tlie people as presumptuous and factions 
innimvirings against liis own ‘‘ paternal sway.” 'Die people, finding 
all their grievances disregarded, and eveiy exposure of mal-ad- 
ministration treated as a eiime, either become desperate, and break 
out into insurrection, or fall into a state of mental apathy, and gia- 
dually lose all independence and energy of character. 

This course of things has been exemplified in a very striking 
manner in tlio management of the (,-apc colony, botli under its 
Dutch and Knglish masteis. On tlie first settlement of tln‘ colony, 
indeed, and for a considerable time afterwards, tlie Dutch rc- 
pniilic evinced a veiy laudable anxiety to guard against abuses in 
the administration, and to jirotect the colonists fiom ojijiression by 
its functionaries, of whatevei grade. During this period many ex- 
cellent enactments were issued, well adapted at onci; to secure the 
civil rights of the European settlers, and to restrain tln'in fiom ag- 
gressions upon the freedom and property of the native tribes. The 
arbitrary power of the higher functionaries was jealously con- 
trolled by efficient checks : and the governors themsidves were not 
urifrcquently ordered home ujion the complaints of the inhabitants, 
and strictly called to give account of tii(‘ii stew'ardship. Dut 
with the decline of virtuous jmblic principle in the Dutch nation, all 
■that was praisewoithy in the administration of this settlement dis- 
appeared ; and, snbseijuent to the year 1 / 711 , >1^^ management, in 
the hands of its old masters, was nearly as bad as — it has been 
latterhf under Dritish dominion. 

The English, on taking possession of the colony in 1795, found 
it in a state of great confusion and anarchy. The former (lovern- 
nicnt, at once tyrannical, corrupt, and weak, was detested and 
despised by the mass of the inhabitants. In some of the remoti; 
districts, the cidonists had even risen in arms and expelled the 
local functionaries. Their project of ridding themselves altogether 
of Euiopcan soveieignty. and of meeting a lejmhlic in South 
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Africa upon the model of the French democrats, was, no doubt, in 
the circumstances of the colony, sufficiently absurd ; but it is 
equally certain that it was not without cause that they were dis- 
gusted with their colonial rulers. At the same time, the Hottentots, 
driven to desperation by the intolerable oppression alike of the 
Government and of the boors, had, in the eastern districts, shaken 
off their submissive apathy, revolted from the cruel bondage which 
had been unrighteously imposed upon them, and were now repaying 
upon the white inhabitants their long arrears of injury, in a bloody 
and devastating warfare. 

Such was the state of the colony when it first fell into the hands 
of the English. A policy, not less liberal and conciliatory, than 
just and energetic, was necessary to repair the breaches of the 
community, and to cement into a fair and firm structure the hete- 
rogeneous materials of which it was composed. But the military 
officers, to whom the government was (at that time perhaps neces- 
sarily) intrusted, possessed neither the leisure nor the skill, how- 
ever much they might have the inclination, reejuisite for the accom- 
plishment of such a delicate task. They understood only military 
subordination. They quelled the rebel boors ; they quieted the in- 
surgent Hottentots ; they expelled the marauding Caffres ; they 
made captains and colonels civil magistrates — to keep down sedi- 
tion. Every thing else they allowed to remain nearly as they 
found it. 

Mr. Barrow, who had been Colonial Secretary during our first 
occupation of tin; Cape, assured the English public, in his work on 
the (Jolony, that the Dutch African settlers were altogether such a 
brutal, ignorant, and rebellious race of men, that they would 
“ never become civilized until they were rtded with, a rod of iron!' 
This suggestion seems t<» have had great weight with the British 
Government, and with its colonial representatives, for it has been 
strictly followed ever since. And this pi)licy has proved exceed- 
ingly efficacious, too, if we may credit the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
which has lately informed the public*, that the colonists have mar- 
vellously improved and prospered under it, and are now as submis- 
sive, loyal, and thriving a set of subjects as his Majesty could wish 
to sec on a summer’s day. Assuredly they are now sulmissive 
enough. But they can claim no great merit on tliat account. They 
have been well trained — that is to say, they have been well trampled 
down for the last thirty years. Unqualified submission has become 
habitual to them. “ They like it,” as the humane cook said in 
defence of the practice of skinning cels alive ; “ they have bccii 
used to it these thirty years”! The liking of the Dutch colonists 
for a despotic government may be considered not less unequivocal ; 
for it is a fact that some of tlic “ loyal and gallant burghers” (as 
the ' Cape Gazette ’ calls them) recently signed addresses in favour 
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of Lord Charles Somerset,'’' and that some of the loyal inhabit- 
ants" of Cape Town, after getting drunk with champaigne, actually 
drew his Lordship in his carriage before he left the colony. Indeed, 
the military governors, who, down to the present day, have been 
systematically selected to rule this settlement, have proved them- 
selves in general perfect adepts in drilling men to passive obe* 
dience, however deficient some of them have been in other qualifi- 
cations, commonly considered indispensable in those placed in au- 
thority. The “ rod of iron” is an instrument of great simplicity ; 
and the Home Government has occasionally shown, by the selec- 
tion of its functionaries, how very small a modicum of talent, prin- 
ciple, or common sense, it considers requisite for the ruling of such 
subjects with such a sceptre. Sensible and well-disposed men there 
have undoubtedly been among the English Governors of the Cape ; 
blit such men have usually had but a short lease of it. Lord Caledon 
held the government about three years ; Sir John Cradock scarcely 
two. Lord Charles Somerset has reigned already twelve years, and 
expects (as his friends say) t<» keep the colony as long as he lives. It 
is similar with the inferior authoiities. Colonel Cuyler has been a 
Landdrost above twenty years, and is still in olficc, notwitlistaiiding 
that his district is notoriously the worst administered in the whole 
colony.t But this recals me to the performance of the promise I 
made the reader in my last article, namely, the development of the 

System of Provincial Government. 

The colony is divided into ten or eleven districts, each governed 
by a and board of Hemrnadvn (or sworn counsellors.) 

This council was originally designed by tlie Dutcli Government, both 
to assist the Landdrost in his duties, and to check any tendency to 
abuse of his authority. What it has practically become, under the 
English dominion, will be seen by and by. At present our business 
is with 

The Landdrofft. 

This officer is invested with powers and privileges of so extensive 
a description, that tin* inhabitants of the province under his 
charge may be rendeicd happy or miseiable, and their prosperity 
advanced or checked, according to the disposition and abilities of 
their Landdrost. Any one who wishes to sec this assertion 
verified has only to survey the adjoining districts of Graaff — Rcinett 
and Uitenhage. 

The Landdrost not only possesses arbitrary authority over his 

* The art and niystciy of nianufaotuiin^ and getting up laudatory mUlrcsscn 
I propose to dcvelojfc a little (as it is practised at the Cape) in a subsequent 
article. 

t With the txeeplion always of the thiglish si-tllcrs in Albany, iimlcr those 
three wise men of Goibani*— Captain Trappes, Captain Somerset, and Harry 
Rivers. 
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district, but, witli the exception of the district Secretary and Clerk 
he has the nomination or appointment of all the inferior officers, 
in it. He is Lord-Lieutenant, High Sheriff, Attorney-General, 
Justice of the Peace, Receiver and Paymaster-General, Political 
Commissioner of the Church, President of the Matrimonial (’ourt, 
and Coroner. He has also virtually the power of distributing 
lands, which, at his recommendation, arc given in superabundant 
extcift to his favourites, but refused to tliose who have fallen 
under his displeasure, though fully as deserving, or better entitled 
to them. 

All the mternal regulations of the countiy districts are made by 
the Landdrost, with tlic aid of his acquiescent Council ; and the 
Landdrost puts them in force as soon as they have gone through 
the form of being approved by the Governor. There is only one 
instance within my knowledg(‘ where the Governor has refused his 
approval of any regulation made by the Board of Landdrost and 
liccmradeu ; and in this one instance, it Avas too barefaced a ‘piece 
of arrogant oppression to meet with official sanction. 

The Landdrost having made laws and regulations for the in- 
ternal government of his district, puts them in force mildly, or 
severely, as he pleases, without the kuist dread of the consequences ; 
the only door left open for an oppressed individual to seek redress, 
being by a direct application to the Governor. If he ventures to 
take such a daring step, what is the usual result? If a person 
who has undergone all the injhiries and insults which the capricious 
tyranny of a Landdrost can inllict, at length, wearied out by a 
succession of such acts, makes a complaint to his Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative, his hdter or memorial is immediately remitted to the 
Landdrost, for his examination and rejmrt. The Landdrost makes 
his reply accordingly, which h(‘ supports, perhaps, with docu- 
ments — true or false. Upon this healing merely, the case is im- 
mediately decided against the unfortunate complainant, who may 
think himself leniently dealt with, if he is only haughtily informed 
that his complaint “ is false and groundless.” Hut in general he is 
not so fortunate as to get off on such easy terms. He is either 
tried for liheU for thus < omplaining against a public officer, or a 
fresh series of insults and oppressions are heaped upon him in re- 
taliation for his audacious appeal. Nor is lie indulged Avith a 
perusal of the reply, made by the Landdrost to Government, in 
answer to his complaint, lest it might lead to discussions that 
would tend to the corroboration of his statements. If, therefore, 
a Landdn^st chooses to be a petty tyrant, the inhabitants, taught 
by severe experience, generally prefer submitting meekly to all 
his acts of aggression, lest, by making fruitless complaints, they 
might irritate the despot so much as to bring down tho'fcll weight 
of vengeance upon thorn. I shall now adduce a few facts in illus- 
tration of the foregoing remarks.* 
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Of the extraordinary influence of the landdrosts, in regard to the 
giving, refusing, or revoking of grants of land, it would be easy 
to mention innumerable instances. I shall, however, confitic myself 
to a few. 

The first is the case of the widow Routeubach, in the Uitenhage 
district. The inhabitants had been driven out of that part of the 
colony by the Caffers. The widow, although by this circumstance 
deprived of the use of her fiirm, (called Routcnbach’s Drift,) con- 
tinued for several years to pay the annual duties upon it to Govern- 
ment, and had taken receipts for these payments ; but, finding that 
no steps were taken to recover the country, she requested that she 
might be allowed to discontinue the payments till she could re- 
occupy the land. This request was granted, and a certificate to 
that effect was given by the landdrost. When Colonel Graham 
recovered that part of the colony from the Caffers, the widow, of 
course, expected to be reinstated in the farm which had been 8t> 
long possessed by her, and for which, notwithstanding her non-, 
residence, she had for a mimher of years continued to pay the Go- 
vernment rent. Finding herself obstructed by the local authorities, 
a memorial of her claims was transmitted to the Governor ; who, 
according to custom, returned it to the Board of Landdrost and 
llecmradcn for report. The landdrost of Uitenhage, however, said 
ho would take care that the farm should never he possessed again 
by a person of the name of Routeubach ; and immediately had it 
inspected and surveyed for one Peter Fourio, from whoso father- 
in-law he had, about that time, purchased the farm of Thorn Kraal 
for 3000 rix-dollars — almut onc-third of its real value. The widow 
Routeubach was never even informed that an answer had been sent 
from the Colonial Office to her memorial. 

In the same district, Bernardns Rons, being out of favour with 
his landdrost, received a decided negative to every application 
which he made to Sir Rufaiic Donkin for a grant of laml ; while 
Sir Rufanc was at the same time profusely granting lands to other 
inhabitants of the district, with far inferior claims, and some of 
whom had previously obtained large grants from Government. But, 
then, these latter were in favour with the landdrost, and had his 
good word to back their applications. 

In Albany, in the same way, whoever lost the favour of Mr. 
Rivers lost all chance of ever getting a grant of land, whatever in 
other respects might be Jiis claims. It was well indeed if those 
who had already got grants, or promises of land, could make pos- 
session good, without the special grace of this favoured satellite of 
Lord Charles Somerset, Mr. White, a Lieutenant on half-pay, and 
one of the most intelligent and active of the settlers, having been 
employed by Sir Rufanc Donkin in the military survey of the dis- 
trict, received a written promise from him for a grant of land. This 
pledge, however, Lord Charles, for reasons best known to himself, 

Oriental Herald, Vol.l], T 
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refilled to redeem. Mr. White had the Iwldness to insist upon his 
claim. The result was that he was treated with contempt and con- 
tumely, until he at length left the colony in disgust. The claims of 
many other meritorious settlers, upon similar pledges, were treated 
hy Mr. Rivers and his ungracious patron with equal contempt. Even 
Major Pigot, who carried out to the colony a party of twenty families, 
and expended a largo sum of money on his small allotment, has been, 
for four or five years, fruitlessly soliciting the Colonial Government 
for a moderate grant of land in addition to it. But the Major is, 
for divers reasons, no favourite with the Somerset dynasty. He is, 
moreover, a hlunt, independent, straight-forward man, and went 
quite the wrong way to work in preferring his claims. 

On the other hand, the functionaries and favourites of the Colo- 
nial Government on the frontier, have, during the very same period, 
been receiving grants of land with wonderful facility, and in un- 
bounded profusion. Of the following persons not one had any real 
claims to such grants on account of public services : Captain Trappes 
(formerly provisional magistrate in Albany, subsequently promoted 
to be landdrost of Worcester) obtained grants of two valuable 
farms, besides erven (or freeholds) in the villages of Bathurst and 
Graham’s Town, Captain (now Colonel) Somerset obtained the 
gi'ant of a large and valuable portion of the town lands oi Graham’s 
Town, to the great and irremediable prejudice of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Rivers, late landdrost of Albany, was granted a valuable farm, 
besides two erven in Graham’s Town. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott was 
granted part of the town lands of Graham’s Town. Mr. George 
Dyason (a most useful person to Mr. Rivers and Colonel Somerset) 
was granted part of the toAvn lands of Graham’s Town. Mr. Good- 
win (who is father-in-law of Cornet Heathcotc, who is brother-in-law 
of Colonel Somerset) was granted part of the town lands of Graham’s 
Town. Mr. Lc Scuur, District-Secretary, was granted part of the 
town lands of Graham’s ’fown. Alexander Macdonald, formerly a 
Serjeant in a Scotch regiment, latterly a store-keeper for the Somer- 
set establishment, (in which latter capacity he has, with the usual 
dexterity of his countrymen, contrived to realize a snug compe- 
tency,) has, besides several erven in Graham’s Town, recently ob- 
tained a large and valuable farm of several thousand acres, in what 
is called the “ Ceded Territoiy,” with no earthly claim to such a 
favour except the patronage of Colonel Somerset, to whom he had 
been privately useful. Many others, far less respectable than Mac- 
donald — many, indeed, of the offscourings of the frontier districts, 
liave, by similar means, been equally successful. But the extraor- 
dinary treatment of the British settlers, and the extravagant dis- 
tribution of the “ Ceded Territory,” (still proceeding at the mo- 
ment I am writing this,) are topics far too curious and complicated 
to be discussed in the present section. They will form the subject 
of a separate article. 
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Colonel Cuyler, the laiuldrost of Uitenhajifc, now possesses an 
estate of more than thirty thoumnd acres in extent. The whote of 
this immense territory (with the exception only of one farm) has 
been acquired by frequent grants frouiGovcrnincnt. Exclusive of this, 
he has, moreover, disposed of lands obtained by him from Govera- 
iiicnt, either by sale for money, or by advantageously exchanging 
them for other farms more commodiously situated ; always taking 
^ood caro in these transactions not by any means to impair the 
value of his princely property. The following case will show what 
advantages a landdrost possesses, and what dexterous arts he may 
with impunity practice in “ driving a bargain ” with such “ loyal 
and submissive” subjodts as the present race of African boors : 

About the time that ('olonol ('.ollins was commissioner on the 
frontier^ the landdrost of IJitenhage wished to obtain possession of 
a place belonging to one Martimis Oosthuyzen. He offered to pur- 
cimse it from him ; but found that Oosthuyzen was unwilling to 
part with it. It happened, however, ihatOolonel (‘ollins had granted 
a farm called Kleine Rivier to the landdrost of IJitenhage, of which 
one Stephanus Ferreira claimed a pri(u- promise. On Ferreira repre- 
senting this circumstance to the landdrost, the latter said to him : 
“ If you can manage to get me Oosthuyzen’s farm, you shall have 
tlie farm in <iucstion.” Ferreira wished much to obtain tlie farm he 
had applied for, as it adjoined anotlier already in his possession, 
and he exerted' himself with much zeal to accomplish the landdrosFs 
views, and consequently his own. The following literal translation 
of a letter, written by Oosthuyzen to the landdrost, will tell the rest 
of the story : 

To Landdrost Cuyler^ Vitenhage. 

Honoured Sir, — I, your obedient servant, come to you with 
an humble supplication, hoping that you will listen to it, and endea- 
vour to relieve me. You, Sir, came to me and asked me to exchange 
iny fann (Rrak -Fonteyn) for the farm where Stuurman lived.* I 
should not have declined doing so, had it been safe to go and live 
there ; but, Sir, you well know the disasters, adversities, and losses 
that I have sustained on this open place. I, however, always obeyed 
your orders, and did not leave the place uninhabited, though the 
Gaffers constantly took away from the little tliat I had. 

But, Sir, who would not then be afraid to go and live on a farm 
which is so much covered with bushes as the place of Stuurman ? 


* Klaas Stuurman, the Hottentot cliampion, is celebrated by Barrow. He 
obtained from General Jansens the grant of this tract of land in the Uilenhago 
district for the maintenance of himself and followers. After his death, his 
Iwother succeeded him in this possession, but was at length arrestecl by Colonel 
tJuyler, in consequence of his resisting the oppression of a Veld-Cornct; sent 
a prisoner to Robhen Island; his followers dispossessed of the land, and 
placed in servitude among the boors ; — and Cuyler obtained a grant of the 
place from Government. 

T 2 
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I am now old, lame, and almost blind, and without strength. My 
head might be broken there without any body knowing any thing 
abmitdt. 

“ Sir, you came to me a second time, and spoke on the same sub- 
ject. 1 did not know what reply to make, for it went to my heart. 
Then, Sir, you said that I should be obliged to give up the place 
for nothing ; as no doubt you have the power to make me do. There- 
upon came Stephanas Ferreira, who also knew the matter. He 
spoke to me, and assured me that I should get nothing for it. At 
length he otferedme five thousand guilders. [125/. sterling.] Where- 
upon, through fear that 1 should get nothing for the farm, I agreed 
to the bargain. It is only half the value of the place. I could not 
get another place upon which I could live for that price, 

“ But I remain in the confidence that you will act as ^ father 
towards me ; and not allow me, with my wife and children, to wan- 
der about like a flock of sheep. 

“ I am, honoured Sir, your truly humble and obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ M. Oosthuyzen.” 

This letter was never replied to. Ferreira purchased the farm ; 
transferred it to Cuylcr ; and got Stuurman's place in exchange. 
The landdrost afterwards sold poor Oosthuyzen^s place for 15,000 
guilders ! 

I shall now give one or two examples of the apathy or displeasure 
with which any complaints from the inhabitants against the land- 
drosts of country districts arc received by the Colonial Government. 

In the year 1818, the Veld-Commandant, Muller, forwarded the 
following mcmcu’ial to the Governor : 

To his Excellency the Riff hi Hon. General Lord Charles 
Henry Smnerset, Sfc. Sfc. 

‘‘ The memorial of S. Muller, on the part of the burghers of the 
district of Uitenhage, humbly showeth, 

“ That the treatment which the inhabitants of this district have, 
for a number of years, experienced from their landdrost, Lieut.-Col. 
Cuyler, is inconsistent with the benevolent and paternal intentions 
which distinguish this Government ; and that, during the late in- 
vasion of the Caflers, it has attained to a degree most painful for 
your Excellency’s memorialists : That the burghers have been ex- 
posed in the most arbitrary manner to dishonourable punislimentsand 
menaces ; and that Lieut.-Col. Cuyler has even found means to in- 
sult the feelings of the inhabitants, by turning the public calamity 
and the misfortune of individuals to his own private interest, 

‘‘ Your Excellency’s memorialists, convinced that their general 
ao^uct has evinced their attachment to Government, and made 
them worthy of the trust of your Excellency, most humbly request 
that your Excellency may be pleased to inquire into the complaints 
which the memorialists have taken the liberty to specify in the an- 
nexed statement.— And your memorialists will ever pray,” &c. 
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The statement referred to, contained a number of very serious 
charges against the landdrost ; but not the slightest notice was 
crer taken of them by the Colonial Government, nor any answer 
whatever returaed to the memorial. 

The case of Mr. Huntly, a lieutenant on half-pay, residing in 
the village of Uitenhage, is a still more striking illustration of our 
colonial system. This gentleman had occasion to complain to Sir 
Rufane Donkin, as acting Governor of the colony, of the unlawful 
and oppressive conduct of the landdrast of Uitenhage ; and received 
for reply, that his Excellency had given directions to inquire into 
the case, and if the allegations contained in his letter proved coi*^ 
rect, he should have redress. A few weeks afterwards, (without 
being called upon to prove his assertions,) the complahiant, to His 
great suiquiso, received a letter from the Colonial Sccrotaiy, 
stating, that an investigation had taken place on the several heads 
of complaint stated in his letter, and that the result had, in the 
opinion of his • Excellency, completely disproved his allegations ; 
and directing him, therefore, to make a proper submission and 
apology to the landdrost. Mr. Huntly, who is a man of spirit and 
ability, replied, that he could not conceive an investigation had 
taken place, when he had not been called upon to substantiate his 
charges, and therefore declined making any submission. After 
some time, he had u persofial interview with Sir Rufane Donkiii, in 
which he maintained the propriety of his conduct, and the justice 
of his complaints, to the apparent satisfaction of the acting Go- 
vernor ; but scarcely a fortnight afterwards he received a commu- 
nication, in which he was refused a small piece of land which he 
had applied for, on the ground of “ the improj)ricty of his conduct 
towards the landdrost of Uitenhage.’^ Upon this he sent in a se- 
cond memorial, in which lie laid open in detail the conduct of the 
landdrost ; accusing him of horsewhipping the inhabitants, &c. &o. 
The consequence of this was a prosecution for libel ; and though 
the contents of the first letter, and all but one fact (in regard to 
which a witness prevaricated, and perjured himself) of the allega/- 
tions of his memorial were clearly proved, yet the Court of Circuit 
condemned him in a fine of 300 rix dollars, and in upwards of ‘<^0 
rix dollars of costs, for that part of which the proof had failed. 
The defendant had here an opportunity of ascertaining what sort 
of investigation had taken place. His letter had been referred to 
the landdrost ; and the landdrost had replied to it by a whole string 
of false assertions and recriminations, which might have been im- 
mediately exposed by the defendant, if he had been allowed a 
perusal of the laiiddrost's reply. No notice was taken of the 
charges which had been proved against the landdrost. Mr. Huntly 
afterwards requested that he might be furnished with an authentic 
copy of the letter written by the landdrost to Government, in ovder 
to cuter au action agamst him but his memorial was not evmi 
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replied to. He tlicn made application to the landdrost, as 
public prosecutor of the district, to enter an action against the man 
who had perjured himself on the trial ; but it did not feuit the 
landdrost to do so ; and he therefore never answei'ed any one of 
three letters that were addressed to him on the subject. But soon 
afterwards the forsworn witness was brought forward to prosecute 
Mr. Huntly for defamation on this bead. The case was, however, 
'86 clear, that the Court of Circuit (well-disposed as it is on all oc- 
casions to lean to those in authority) decided it in favour of Huntly, 
condemned the man in costs, and instructed the landdrost to pro- 
secute him for the perjury. The man, however, had still a re- 
source : he appealed ; and Lord Charles Somei*sct, as judge of the 
Court of Appeals, reversed the sentence. 

Mr. Huntly afterwards obtained an authenticated copy of the 
landdrost’s defamatory letter to Government against him ; and at- 
tempted to bring him to trial for it, upon the same law of libel by 
which he had himself, by order of the Governor, been tried and un- 
justly fined. But the Court of Justice refused to admit the in- 
dictment against the magistrate. 

Thus may a landdrost falsely accuse and defame to the Govern- 
ment, with impunity, any person against whom he may take a 
pique ; but any inliabitant, however grossly aggiicved by the ma- 
gistrate, if be ventures to complain of him to his superiors, incurs 
imminent danger of being indicted for libel, and overwhelmed with 
lines and costs ; and if he manifests any spirit of independence, he 
is marked out as a victim to be crushed one way or other as 
speedily as possible. 

It has, however, sometimes occurred, that when complaints have 
been preferred to Government of very gross and flagrant breaches 
of law by the magistrate, the Government, not being able, with any 
degree of decency, to approve of his acting in direct violation of its 
own written instructions, has wisely advised the functionary impli- 
cated to “ hush the matter up.” Some of the old Dutch colonial 
laws arc indeed extremely awkward and perplexing to a Government, 
of which the spirit and practice arc so decidedly despotic, as the 
following extracts from the printed instructions to the landdrosts of 
country districts will show : 

<< Act 60M. If from the usual precedent information, he [the 
landdrost] coriceives there is ground for further proceedmgs, he 
shall deliver to the Court of justice an exhibition of the before 
mentioned information, together with a statement, containing a 
proper detailed species facti and summary qualification of the 
crime ; and shall thereupon request a decree of apprehension, or 
summons, in person, against the presumed delinquent, according to 
his just conception of what the nature and penalty of the crime 
requires* 
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« Act 6U/. Without this judicial decree, he may not summon 
any one iii person, much less apprehend A/m, under pain of nullity, 
and making good the costs and losses occasioned thereby, with 
such further correction as the Court of Justice shall deem ne- 
cessary.” 

Notwithstanding these direct and explicit instructions, the land- 
drost of Uitenhage imprisoned one John Teilin, because he refused 
to work for him. The same functionary afterwards confined John 
Carter for a month, in jail, without complying with this article ; 
and Carter having memorialized the Governor on the subject, the 
landdrost received a letter, advising him to hi^sh the imtter up, 
and release the man, as his conduct, in this instance, could not be 
countenanced. 

Magistrates who thus take upon them to act in direct opposition 
to the established laws, are not likely to be fond of their mferiors 
becoming too familiar with them. To some such spirit must be 
ascribed the numerous obstacles wliich are generally thrown iu the 
way of persons who wish to coinsult the printed proclamations, which 
have the force of laws, and copies of which are lodged at the land- 
drosts' offices (and there alone) for the information of the inha- 
bitants. The landdrost of Uitenhage, on a recent occasion, se- 
verely reprehended the district secretary, Mr. Stsedol, for al- 
lowing John Letter, a Veld-Cornet, to read a proclamation in his 
office. 

The nomination or appointment of the inferior officers of the 
district adds not a little to the influence and arbitrary power of the 
landdrost, as he takes care that none arc appointed but such as arc 
likely to obey his commands, without questioning their legality. If 
a person happens, however, to get into office, who exhibits, after his 
appointment, any troublesome qualities of this description, a grant 
of land usually makes him more tractable. But should this fail of 
the desired effect, the landdrost who recommended his appointment 
again recommends his dismissal ; and it immediately takes place 
without a reason being assigned ; and a more obsequious successor 
is provided. The following apt illustration of this occurred in the 
case of the studious Vcld-Cornct above mentioned. 

On the 20th of November, 1821, the landdrost of Uitenliage 
wrote the following letter to Mr. John Lotter : 

“Good Friend, — Mr. Hendrick Lange having resigned the Veld- 
Cometcy of this village, and as I consider you as a fit person to fill 
this situation, I hope you will accept the same till his Excellency's 
pleasure is made known. — ^With which I remain, your true friend 
and knddrost, 

' (Signed) J. G. Cuylejr.” 

Mr. Lotter was accordingly appointed to the situation ; but, 
having shortly after refused to alter an inquest on a dead bpdy, 
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According to the directions of the landdi^ost, bnt n^inst his own 
conscience, and ‘having found fault with one of the heemraden for 
having sent cattle to the pound, without having proper land-marks 
foed, according to the Government proclamation, the landdrost ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Colonial Secretary : 

« Sir,— Finding the present Veld-Cornet, Mr. J. G. Lotter, of 
this village, inadequate to fulfil the duties of the office, I beg it 
may please his Excellency to approve of Mr. Samuel Kerr acting 
in that capacity in future.— I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) J. G. Cuyler.” 

Mr. Lotter was accordingly, without fiirther ceremony or inquiiy, 
superseded. It must also be noticed, that a grant of land had been 
made to this too knowing and pertinacious functionary, without its 
having the desired effect. 

The landdrost presides at the Board of Landdrost and Ilecin- 
raden, which forms a court for the trial of petty crimes and pe- 
cuniary disputes, where the sum in question does not e5ccced 300 
rix-dollars. (22/. 10.9.) He is also public; prosecutor, or attonicy- 
gencral, in all criminal cases which do not come under the cog- 
nizance of his own court. This gives him an opportunity of 
screening his guilty friends from prosecution, or bringing vexatious 
actions against persons who are obnoxious to him. 

The landdrost causes the criminal sentences to be carried into 
execution ; and, as agent for the sequestrator, the civil ones also. 
In the latter capacity, he puts sentences in force against those he 
dislikes, or neglects to do so against his friends and favourites. 

The landdrost of Uitenhage has, upon occasion, proved himself to 
be a useful friend as well as a bitter enemy. The following instance 
will show how important is his patronage where he pleases to bestow 
it: His brother-in-law, John Hickman, became bankrupt a few years 
ago, and his sccuiities were obliged to pay 20,000 rix-dollars on 
his account. As agent for the sequestrator, it was the landdrost’s 
duty to enforce payment of the debts due to the estate. Amongst 
the debtors, however, were Mrs. Hartman, his mother-in-law, Bcnekc 
and Daniel Hartman, his brothers-in-law, and some others of his re- 
latives and friends. Could he be so hard-hearted to his own flesli 
and blood*? No: he absolutely refused, and indeed docs to this 
day refuse, to compel these people to pay their just debts, in order 
that the securities may recover some part of the money they have 
been obliged to advance. 

As conservator of public order, the landdrost hears all complaints 
respecting breaches of the peace, and, after having directed tlie 
secretary to prosecute the delinquents, he, with his mind naturally 
prejudiced by the former investigation, iwesides at the trial. 

The landdrost receives the district taxes, and pays the accounts, 
stating what he has done at the first meeting of his Heemraden ; 
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when his sapient and submissive coadjutors sign tho accounts as 
correct, without the formality and trouble of examining them. 

Many farther powers and privileges, which the landdrost assumes, 
might be mentioned, but the foregoing arc sufficient to show the 
wretched state a country district must DC in, when governed by an 
individual armed with such unlimited authority, and enjoying the 
exclusive confidence of a Governor whose will is law. It is dangerous 
to invest the most virtuous and upright man with such extensive 
powers ; but if they are given to one who is possessed of a weak 
head, or of a callous, covetous, or malicious disposition, what must 
be the situation of the inhabitants thus laid prostrate at his mercy ? 

For performing his various functions, the landdrost receives a 
yearly salary of 4500 rix-dollars, with a variety of perquisites, the 
amount of which cannot he fixed without a reference to liis private 
accounts. Ho has also a good house provided Tor him by Govern- 
ment, and the use of two farms of GOOO acres each. This seems 
but a poor remuneration for the performance of such a multiplicity 
of duties; hut my readers must not think that the bounty of the 
Colonial Government allows these useful functionaries to pine in 
want upon their penurious salaries. All deficiencies in this respect 
are (at least to favourites) amply made up by valuable grants of 
land ; and a dip into the district chest, now and then, gives an in- 
crease to salary without hurthening the colonial treasury. The 
right which the landdrost assumes of directing Hottentots to he em- 
ployed at tlic public works, may also he occasionally turned into 
a useful source of private emolument. 

Though I have not yet quite done with landdrosts, I must stop 
for the present. The old Pacha of Uitenhage is a rich subject, 
(in more senses than one,) and his district is peculiarly fertile in 
affording ready illustrations of our provincial system of misgovern- 
ment. He must not expect, however, to carry off all the honour ; 
for some of his compeers have occasionally equalled, if not outstrip- 
ped his boldest achievements, and their doings shall not pass al- 
together uncommemorated. 


LOCAL IMPRESSIONS. 

Yes ! I have passed an hour of madness— 

An hour of such delirious joy, 

That not an age of grief and sadness 
The fond remembrance can destroy : 

’T was holy midnight, calm and still, 

The moonbeam slept upon the hill, — 

Beneath the shade of the cypress tree, 

I couch’d in wild expectancy. 

She came all doubling, trembling, r-o’or the path she flew, 
With lip, and cheek, and bosom— pale as evening dew. 
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And to my arms she sprung and panted, 

Quick as the hew-raught cushat dove ; 

And, o’er her as I hung enchanted, 

I whisper’d — “ Fly with me, my love : 

With mo to live, with me to die, 

In Love’s unshackled liberty I” 

Her bosom rose with hastier swell ; 

Tn agony it rose and fell, 

Like the waves of stormy Ocean, 

Trembling thus in wild emotion ! 

“Oh, cease !’’ she said, “ is this thy faith? — could you ensnare mo?— 
Not clasp me not f/iwr,— oh God ! in pity, spare me !” 

Alone she stood, — ^her tears fast falling. 

In joy’s wild flow, bedew’d the sod, 

For from a trial so appalling, 

Spotless she stood ! I thank my God ! 

There was but one cloud in the sky. 

And it was white as maiden’s breast. 

On the cold moon she raised her eye ; 

And whilst her soft warm lip 1 press’d, 

“ Yon solitary cloud,’’ she said, 

(And as she spoke, my bosom bled,) 

“Yon snowy cloud, pure though it be. 

Emblems my fault, my frailty ; 

My every act and thought, till this — clandestine meeting given. 

Were holy, calm, and passionless — and pure as cloudless heaven I” 

She sp(!aks not now — again she spoke not. 

But prone to earth, in death she fell ! 

My heart’s throb ceased, but yet it broke not ! 

Without a groan I gazed — a spell 
Bound every sense, save siglit alone, 

1 was a bloodless, tearless stone I 

The cloud sail’d past the moon, whose ray 

Fell on her bosom as she lay. 

Mothought it heaved ! — it heaved by heaven !— could Fate such bosoms sever 
She rose !— one kiss !— one last embrace I — we parted then for ever ! 

’T was in this very path I met her — 

’T was on this very spot we stood — 

And oh I if ever I forget her, 

May every hope of future good. 

Of bliss hereafter — fortune, fame. 

And every joy mankind can claim, 

Fade from my grasp, as shadows flee. 

May life’s dull cup be fill’d by thee. 

Thou loved one of my soul ! and let — each deeper draught contdiii 
The bitterest dregs of misery— and agonizing pain ! 


Bombay. 


M. E. 



HAZLITT’S journey through FRANCE AND ITALY. 


A MAN of a powerful and original genius may always write an 
agreeable book on any subject ; for he does not pick up his ideas 
from the matter in hand, but rather pours out upon it the intellec- 
tual riches with wWth experience and study have stored his mind. 
If he be a tmveller, and pass over beaten roads, he has a mode of 
seeing peculiar to himself, and often discovers what no one before 
ever did. For, in looking at the productions of art and nature, the 
soul has its views invariably tinged by former habitudes and asso- 
ciations, and in recording its impressions is snre to array each new 
idea exactly in the same livery before worn by the old. In this new 
dress the idea itself becomes new ; or, which is much the same 
thing, is certain to be mistaken for such. But there is another 
source of novelty to which a judicious traveller can resort that can 
never be exhausted, — he may note the deficiencies of a countiy or 
people, and say what he did not sec. Wearied, for example, with 
the monotonous plain or desert, he may exclaim : “ Here were nei- 
ther forests, nor mountains, nor sweet hollow vales, nor silver cata- 
racts, but a mere continuation of level corn-fields or rich meadows!” 
In describing manners, Tacitus himself has set the example of 
having recourse to negatives: Fenus agitarc,” says he, speaking 
of the ancient Germans, “ ct in usuras extendere ignotum." With 
the same naivct6 a modern traveller among the Nciv Zealanders 
might observe, “ but they have no Stock Exchange or Jew 
brokers.” 

France and Italy arc hackneyed, if not exhausted topics. But, 
even if they were far more common-place than they arc, a man of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s ingenuity would certainly contrive to render them a 
source of novel speculation. For he docs not pique himself so 
much upon exactly describing what he secs, as on minutely analysing 
the feelings produced in his own mind by being in the presence of 
certain objects. This is, to be sure, the most infallible way of at- 
taining originality ; but it is a bad mode of composing travels. We 
wish to discover a traveller’s opinions, not from an elaborate con- 
fession, but from his tone and style of description ■, and would at 
any time prefer judging of a statue, a mountain, or a national cus- 
tom from an exact account, unrainglcd with a single reflection, than 
from the most rhetorical inventory imaginable of the emotions of 
the describer. We desire not to know what he felt, but what we 
should feel in his situation ; and his real business is to reflect back 
upon our minds, like a faithful mirror, the objects he has examined. 


* ‘ Notes of a Journey through France and Italy.’ London : Hunt and 
Clarke. 1826. 9vo. 416 pp. 
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But this is not Mr. Hazlitt’s creed. He is a sentimental traveller, 
abounding in exclamations, apostrophes, and reflections ; and who 
philosophizes on every tiling, from the ocean to the drop of citron- 
juice which the barber dropped into his shaving-box. Perhaps this 
may be the best way to make a popular book, but, in other re- 
spects, we disapprove of the method, as inducing endless* repetitions, 
and trains of thinking utterly foreign to the subject. 

The reader must not expect, therefore, to ,^nd in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
book a picture severely true cither of man or nature. A scries of 
first impressions registered in vivid language, reflections suggested 
by the outward show of things, bold paradoxes, glittering fancies, 
and poetical exaggeration ; these are the materials of his book, 
and with them he has certainly managed to make it exceedingly 
amusing. From long established habit he is led to pay to the 
more or less picturesque appearance of a people greater attention 
than to their character and sentiments ; and, therefore, these 
* Notes,' while they convey no true jiotion of the moral or intellectual 
character of the Frcncli or Italians, yet delineate with much fide- 
lity the figure they make in an historical painting or a landscape. 
It is, in fact, to be regretted that, knowing how short his stay 
among them was to be, Mr. Hazlitt should have hazarded any re^ 
marks at all on the character of the French. His real forte is de- 
scription, whether of manners, or nature, or art, and he seems to be 
beyond his depth when he grasps at those intellectual and moral 
qualities which make up the national character of a people. It 
might be pardoned in a sprightly young scholar, just let loose from 
college, were he to aim a few absurd jests at our old enemies on 
the other side of the Channel ; but for a grave man, like Mr. Ilaz- 
litt, to amuse himself with making comparisons between the French 
people and monkeys or baboons, is a species of trifling which one 
hardly knows what to call. The eternal abuse of French literature 
is now growing very stale likewise, especially since it has begun to 
be suspected that our ciitics seldom take the trouble to understand 
what they ridicule. Kven in citing what Mr. Hazlitt says is under- 
stood to be the finest line in Racine, be cites wrongly, or mistakes 
some other line, which we never remember to have seen, for the 
one which is really celebrated. He observes : “ The finest line in 
Racine, that is, in French poetry^ is, by common consent, under- 
stood to be the following : 

‘ Craignez Dieu, mon chcr Abner, et no craignez que Dieu.’ 

That is. Fear God, my dear Abner , and fear only him. A pious 
and just exhortation it is true; but, when this is referred to as the 
highest point of elevation to which their dramatic genius has 
aspired, though we may not be warranted in condemning their 
whole region of poetry as a barren waste, we may consider it as 
very nearly a level plain, and assert, that though the soil contains 
mines of useful truths within its bosom, and glitters with the 
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graces of a polished stylCy it does not abound in picturesque points 
of view or romantic interest ” ! We know not how common consent 
may have settled the merit of M. Racinc^s lines, or where it disco- 
vered the line in question at all ; but, we think, the passage ad- 
duced by DcsprC'aux as a specimen of the sublime, has something 
in it which justifies his taste. It is from the first scene of Athalie ; 
in a conference which takes place in the temple of God at Jerusa- 
lena, Abner hints to the High Priest that, perhaps, the enraged 
Queen was then on her way to wreak her vengeance on his aged 
head, even in the sacred walls of the sanctuary. The venerable 
old man, though much shaken with ycai-s, by no means feels his 
heart intimidated at the approach of danger, but, with that energy 
which virtue inspires, replies : 

Celui qui met \m frein i la fureur dcs dots, 

Sait aussi clcs iii6chants arreter les comploLs, 

Sodmis avee respect u sa volont^ s>aintC*, 

Jc cruins DieUy man chcr Abner, cl n\u point (Vautre crainlc. 

That is, 

Ho who the fury of the waves can curb, 

Knows also to (Icfoat the wiles of man. 

Suhinissivc to his holy will, my friend, 

I fear my God, and have no other fear. 

The reader will perceive that the last line of the passage which 
wc have attempted to translate, bears some resemblance to that 
quoted by Mr. Hazlitt ; and, however drowsy such a line might 
make tlic gallery of Covent Garden, we believe a more sublime sen- 
timent than it contains never warmed the human breast. Rut it is 
not in single lines, however good, that wc look for picturesque 
points of mew or romantic interest, and, therefore, our traveller 
might have very well spared his criticism of Racine. From first to 
last, indeed, Mr. IlazlitCs notions of French literature arc the off- 
spring of prejudice ; and this is so visible in all his writings that 
no one now thinks of taking his word upon the subject without a 
large drawback. 

At page 53 of these ‘ Notes ’ he asserts, positively, that the 
French are totally destitute of the faculty of imagination. This 
dashing way of talking may be very amusing to certain persons, 
and thought a good joke ; but, in our judgment, even a joke should 
have some verisimilitude. Rut consider the proposition in a serious 
light for a moment, and imagine anything more unfounded, if you 
can. It means that Nature has produced thirty millions of human 
beings destitute of one principal faculty of the mind; a much 
more extraordinary thing than if she bad created them with one 
eye or arm. And wc are required to believe all this upon the 
evidence of a hasty traveller, evidently but slightly acquainted 
with the literature of the countiy, and unable to converse 
in its language. On English literature wc regard Mr. Hazlitt ais 
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veiy good authoiity ; but certainly on no other, for it is clear that 

has given but little attention to anything out of our own lan- 
guage, if we except, perhaps, the writings of Rousseau, who was in 
fact a Frenchman, and seems to have possessed some trifling portion 
of imagination. It would be mere Quixotism to combat Mr. Haz- 
litt's unfounded assertion by adducing a multitude of proofs that 
he must have made it in a moment of forgetfulness, when the name 
of every great French writer was out of his mind ; for had lie re- 
collected that such persons as Rabelais, Montaigne, Fenelon, Mo- 
liore, Montesquieu, &c., have written in French, he would have hesi- 
tated to pronounce a nation possessed of such authors — a people 
void and bare of the faculty of imagination.” Claude Lorraine, too, 
and Poussin, were Frenchmen ; and we shall presently see how 
powerfully Mr. Hazlitt can feel and describe the beauties of 
those noble painteis. Bat to convince the reader, in one or two 
words, that in robbing the French of a mental faculty our traveller 
did not mean to deprive them of it for any length of time, we shall 
cite a short passage in which he attempts to characterize what he 
afterwards pronounces to be a non-entity : “ A Frenchman’s imagi- 
nation, on the contrary, is always at the call of his senses. The 
former have but to give the hint, and the latter is glad to take it.”— 
page 20. 

With very dilFcrcnt feelings we accompany him to the Louvre ; 
though, before we enter, we must protest against that grovelling 
adoration of great despots or great artists, which Mr. Hazlitt seems 
to atfect. It is lawful to admire Napoleon ; he was a great man ; 
but we shall never resemble him if we apjiroach him with our mind 
on all fours. Nor does the path to excellence in the arts ever lie 
through superstitious reverence of genius — love is founded on 
equality— we may revere that which is infinitely above us, hut wo 
love it not. At the door of the Louvre, however, Mr. Hazlitt ex- 
claims : Thou shrine of godlike magnificence, must not my heart 
fail and my feet stumble as I approach thee ? How gladly would 
[ kneel down and kiss thy threshold ; and crawl into thy presence 
like an Eastern slave ! ” This should have been omitted, 

“ A man ’s a man for a’ that ! ’* 

But, this burst over, we envy our traveller the delight with which 
he glanced his eye over the animated walls, and recognised the im- 
mortal forms which genius has created, and magnificence suspended 
there, for public gratification. No doubt his pleasure was greatly 
enhanced by youthful associations ; hut independently of these, 
Claude and Titian can administer extreme delight to a lover of the 
arts. We shall transcribe one very beautiful passage, in which the 
merits of Poussin and Claude Lorraine are described and con- 
trasted : 

Nothing could be better managed than the way in which they 
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had blended the Claudes and Poussins alternately tOffether—the 
ethereal refinement and dazzling brilliancy of the one relieving and 
giving additional zest to the sombre, grave, massive character of 
the other. Claude Lorraine pours the spirit of air over all objects, 
and ncw-creates them of light and sunshine. In several of his 
masterpieces which are shown here, the vessels, the trees, the 
temples and middle distances glimmer between air and solid sub- 
stance, and seem moulded of a new clement in nature. No words 
can do justice to their softness, their precision, their sparkling 
effect. But they do not lead the mind out of their own magic circle. 
They repose on their own beauty ; they fascinate with faultless 
elegance. Poussin’s landscapes arc more properly pictures of time 
than of place. They have a fine moral perspective, not inferior to 
Claude’s aerial one. They carry the imagination back two or four 
thousand years at least, and bury it in the remote twilight of 
history. There is an opaqueness and solemnity in his colouring, 
assimilating with the tone of long-past events ; his buildings are 
stiff with age : his implements of hnslmndry arc such as would be- 
long to the first rude stages of civilization ; his harvests arc such 
(as in the * Ruth and Boaz’) as would yield to no modern sickle ; 
his grapes (as in the ‘ Return from the Promised Land') are a load 
to modern shoulders ; there is a simplicity and undistinguishing 
breadth in his figures ; and over all the hand of time has drawn its 
veil. Poussin has his faults ; but, like all truly great men, there is 
that in him which is to ho found nowhere else ; and even the excel- 
lences of others would be defects in him. One picture of his, in 
particular, drew my attention, which I had not seen before. It is 
an addition to the Louvre, and makes up for many a flaw in it. It 
is the ‘ Adam and Eve in Paradise,’ and it is all that Mr. Martin’s 
picture of that subject is not. It is a scene of sweetness and seclu- 
sion ‘ to cure all sadness hut despair.’ There is the freshness of 
the first dawn of creation, immortal verdure, the luxuriant budding 
growth of unpruned Nature’s gifts, the stillness and the privacy, as 
if there were only those two beings in the world, made for each 
other, and with this world of beauty for the scene of their delights. 
It is a heaven descended upon earth, as if the finger of God had 
planed the garden with trees and fruits and flowers, and his hand 
had watered it ! One fault only can be found by the critical eye. 
Perhaps the scene is too flat. If the verdurous wall of Para- 
dise” had upreared itself behind our first parents, it would have 
closed them in more completely, and would have given effect 
to the blue hills that gleam enchantment in the distance. 
Opposite, “ in darkness visible,” hangs the famous landscape 
of the ‘ Peluge,’ by the same master-hand, a leaden weight on 
the walls, with the ark “ huling** on the distant flood, the sun la- 
bouring, wan and faint, up the sky, and the heavens, ‘‘ blind wdth 
rain,” pouring down their total cisterns on the weltering earth. 
Men and women and diffei'cnt animals are struggling with the wide- 
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spread desolation ; and trees, climbing the sides of rocks, seem pa- 
tiently awaiting it above. One would think Lord Byron bad tran- 
scribed his admirable account of the deluge, in his ‘ Heaven and 
Earth,’ from this noble picture, which is in truth the very poetry of 
painting.” 

The following, too, will give pleasure to those who admire paint- 
ing, whether in colours or words : 

“ The Rembrandts keep their old ])lacos, and are as fine as ever, 
with their rich enamel, their thick lumps of colour, their startling 
gloom, and bold execution — their car-rings, their gold chains, and 
fur-collars, on which one is disposed to lay furtive hands, so much 
have they the look of wealth and substantial use ! The Vandykes 
are more light and airy than ever. There is a whole heap of them ; 
and among the rest that charming portrait of an English lady with 
a little child, (as fine and true a compliment as was ever paid to 
the English female character,) sustained by sweetness and dignity, 
but with a mother’s anxious thoughts passing slightly across her 
serene brow. The ‘ Cardinal Bentivoglio’ (which I remember pro- 
curing especial permission to copy, and left untouched, because, 
after Titian’s portraits, there was a want of interest in Vandyke’s 
which I could not get over,) is not there.* But in the Dutch divi- 
sion, I found Weemix’s game, the battle-pieces of Wouvermans, 
and Ruysdaers sparkling woods and waterfalls, without number. 
On these (I recollect as if it were yesterday) T used, after a hard 
day’s work, and having tasked my faculties to the utmost, to casta 
mingled glance of surprise and pleasure, as the light gleamed upon 
them tlirough the high casement, and to take leave of them with a 
non cqnidem invidco, miror onagis.^' 

From the Louvre we make a Neptunian bound to the Alps, to 
avoid quarrelling with Mr. Hazlitt’s querulous nons(*nsical animad- 
versions on Yvewdxmonkcymn ; animadveisions completely unworthy 
of a man of so much acuteness and good sense as Mr. IJazlitt un- 
doubtedly is. Our readers will by no means regret this, as instead 
of impertinent witticisms on one of the greatest of modern nations, 
we shall extract a very splendid description of the passage of Mont 
Cenis, together with a short passage, conveying a very lively idea 
of the terror which books give rise to in the hearts of the Conti- 
nental despots : 

“ At midnight we found that we had gone only nine miles in 
five hours, as we had been climbing a gradual ascent from the 
time we set out, which was our first essay in mountain scenery, 
and gave us some idea of the scale of the country we were begin- 
ning to traverse. The heat became less insupportable as the noise 
and darkness subsided ; and as the morning dawned, we were 
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anxious to remove that veil of uncertainty and prejudice which the 
obscurity of ni<lit tlirows over a mnuber of passenfjers w’hom acci- 
dent has huddled together iti a stage coach. I thitdx one seldom 
finds onc’s-selt set down in a |)aity of this kind without a strong 
feeling of rcpiignunce and distaste, and one .seldom (piits it at Inst 
w'itliout s<*me degree ot i egret. It was the case in the present in- 
stance. At daybieak, the ])leasant farms, the thatched cottages, 
and sloping valleys of Sav(>y altracted our notice, and 1 w'as struck 
with the resemblance to Kngland (to some j)arts of Devonshire and 
Somersetshire in particular) a discovery wdiich I imparted to my 
fellow-travellers with a more lively ciithusiasiii than it w'as ro- 
ceived.” 

“ We were summoned from (oir tea and patriotic cITiisions to at- 
tend the Douifue. It was striking to have t(T pass and ropass the 
])i(piots of soldiers stationed as a guard oa bridge’s across narrow 
inoniitaiii-streams that a child might leap ov<’r. After some slight 
d.'dlianco with our great-eoat pockets, and siguiticant gestures as 
if WM' might or might not have things of value ahont us that wo 
should not, we proceeded to the Chislom-house. I hud tw’o trunks. 
One contained hooks. Whoti it wns unlocked, it w^as as if the lid 
of Pandora’s box thnv open. There could not have lu’en a more 
sudden start or expri’Ssion of surpri/e, had it been tilled with car- 
tildgc-papcr or gunpowder, lioedvs were the coriosive sublimate 
that eat out dcsjtotism and piicstciafl — the artilleiy tlmt battered 
down castle atid dungeon wail’s — the feirets that ferietcd out 
abuses — the lynx-eyed guaidians that toieolT disguises — the scales 
that w'eighcd right and wrong — the thumping make-weight thrown 
into the balance that made force and fraud, the swmrd and the cowl, 
kii’k the lieam — the diead of knaves, thi* scolV of fools — the balm 
and the consolation of the human mind — the salt of the eai th — the 
future rulers of the w'orld ! A box full of them wois a, contem])t o( 
the constituted authorities ; and (he names of mine were taken 
down with great care and secresy.” 

It W’as noon as w'C returned to the inn, and wa* first caught a 
full view^ of the Alps over a plushy meadow', some feathery trees, 
and tlie tops of the houses of the villagi’ in which we were, ft was 
a magnificent sight, and, in truth, a new sensation. Tlieir summits 
were bright with snow and with the mid-day sun ; they did not 
.'^eem to stund upon the earth, hut to juoji the sky ; they were at a 
considerable distance from ns, and yet appeared just over our heads. 
The surprise seemed to take away our breath, and to lift us from 
our feet. It was drinking the empyrean. As we could not long retain 
possession of our tw’o places in the interior, I proposed to our guide 
to exchange them for tlie cabriolet ; and, after some little chalfer- 
ing and candid representation.s of the outside pas.scngci’s of the cold 
we should have to encounter. w'O were in.stalled there, to our great 
‘‘satisfaction, and the no less contentment of those whom we siic- 
OrmUal Ileratd^ Vol. II. U 
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ceeded. Indeed, I had no idea that we should he steeped in these 
icy valleys at three o^clock in the morning, or I might have hesi^ 
tated. The view was cheering, the clear air refreshing, and I 
thought we should set off each morning about seven or eight. But 
it is part of the scavoir vivre in France, and one of the methods of 
adding to the agr^mens of travelling, to set out three hours before 
daybreak in the depth of winter, and to stop two hours about noon, 
in order to arrive early in the evening. With all the disadvantages 
of preposterous hours, and of intense cold pouring into the cabriolet 
like water the two first mornings, I cannot say that I repented of 
my bargain. Wo had come a thousand miles to see the Alps for 
one thing, and we did sec them in perfection, which we could not 
have done inside. The ascent, for some way, was striking and full 
of novelty ; but on turning a corner of the road we entered upon a 
narrow defile or rocky ledge, overlooking a steep valley under our 
feet, with a headlong turbid stream dashing down it, and spreading 
itself out into a more tranquil river below, a dark wood of iimume- 
rahlc pine-trees, covering the side of the valley opposite, with 
broken crags, morasses, and green plots of cultivated ground, or- 
chards, and quiet homesteads, on which the sun glanced its farewell 
rays through the openings of the mountains. On our left, a precipice 
of dark brown rocks of various shapes rose abruptly at our side, or 
hung threatening over the road, into which some of their huge 
fragments, loosened by the winter’s flaw, had fallen, and which 
men and mules were employed in removing — (the thundering crash 
had hardly yet subsided, as you looked up and saw the fleecy clouds 
sailing among the shattered cliffs, while another giant-mass seemed 
ready to quit its station in the sky) — and as the road wound alojig 
to the other extremity of this noble pass, between the beetling 
rocks and dark sloping pine-forests, frowning defiance at each 
other, you caught the azure sky, the snowy ridges of the moun- 
tains, and the peaked tops of the Grand Chartreuse, waving to the 
right in solitary state and air-clad brightness. — It was a scene 
dazzling, enchanting, and that stamped the long-cherished dreams 
of the imagination upon the senses. Between those four crystal 
peaks stood the ancient monastery of that name, hid from the sight, 
revealed to thought, halfway between earth and heaven, enshrined 
in its cerulean atmosphere, lifting the soul to its native home, and 
purifying it from mortal grossness. I cannot wonder at the pil- 
grimages that are made to it, its calm repose, its vows monastic. 
Life must there seem a noiseless dream ; — Death a near translation 
to the skies ! Winter was even an advantage to this scene. The 
black forests, the dark sides of the rocks, gave additional and in- 
conceivable brightness to the glittering summits of the lofty moun- 
tains, and received a deeper tone and a more solemn gloom from 
them ; while in the open spaces the unvaried sheets of snow fatigue 
the eye, which requires the contrast of the green tints or luxuriant 
foliage of summer or of spring. This was more particularly per- 
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ceptiblc aa the day closed, when the golden sunset streamed in vain 
over frozen valleys, that imbibed no richness from it, and repelled 
its smile from their polished marble surface. But in the more 
gloomy and desert regions, the difference is less remarkable between 
summer and winter, except in the beginning of spring, when the 
summits of the hoary rocks are covered with snow, and the clefts in 
their sides are filled with fragrant shrubs and flowers. I hope to 
see this miracle when I return.” 

“ The coach shortly after overtook us. Wo descended a long 
and steep declivity, with the highest point of Mount Cenis on our 
left, and a lake to the right, like a landing-place for geese. Between 
the two was a low, white monastery, and the barrier where we had 
our passports inspected, and then went forward with only two stout 
horses and one rider. The snow on this side of the mountain was 
nearly gone. I supposed myself for some time nearly on level 
ground, till we came in view of several black chasms or steep ra- 
vines in the side of the mountain facing us, with water oozing from 
it, and saw through some galleries, that is, massy stone-pillars knit 
together by thick rails of strong timber, guarding the road-side, a 
perpendicular precipice below, and other galleries beyond, dimi- 
nished in a fairy perspective, and descending “ with cautious haste 
and giddy cunning,” and with innumerable windings and rc-dupli- 
cations to an interminable depth and distance from the height where 
we were. The men and horses with carts, that were labouring up 
the path in the hollow below, showed like crows or flies. The road 
we had to pass was often immediately under that we were passing, 
and cut from the side of what was all but a precipice out of the 
solid rock by the broad, firm master-hand that traced and executed 
this mighty work. The share that art has in the scene is as appal- 
ling as the scene itself— the strong security against danger as sub- 
lime as the danger itself. Near the turning of one of the first gal- 
leries is a beautiful waterfall, which at this time was frozen into a 
sheet of green pendant ice— a magical transformation. Long after 
we continued to descend, now faster and now slower, and came at 
length to a small village at the bottom of a sweeping line of road, 
where the houses seemed like dove-cotes with the mountain's back 
reared like a wall behind them, and which I thought the termination 
of our journey. But here the wonder and the greatness began : 
for, advancing through a grove of slender trees to another point of 
the road, we caught a new view of the lofty mountain to our left. 
It stood in front of us, with its head in the skies, covered with snow, 
and its bare sides stretching far away into a valley that yawned at 
its feet, and over which we seemed suspended in raid air. The 
height, the magnitude, the imraoveableness of the objects, the wild 
contrast, the deep tones, the dance and play of the landscape from 
the change of our direction and the interposition of other striking 
objects, the continued recurrence of the same huge masses, like 
giants following us with unseen strides, stunned the sense like a 
U J 
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blow, and yet gave the imagination fitrength to contend with a force 
that mocked it. Here inimeasnreahle columns of reddish granite 
shelved from the mountain’s sides ; here they were covered and 
stained with furze and other shrubs ; here a chalky clilf showed a 
fir-grove climbing its tall sides, and that itself looked at a distance 
like a huge, branching pine-tree ; beyond was a dark, projecting 
knoll, or hilly promontory, that threateiu'd to bound the perspective ; 
but, on drawing nearer to it, the cloudy vapour that shrouded it (as 
it were) retired, and opened another vista beyond, that, in its own 
unfathomed depth, and in the gradual obscurity of twilight, re- 
sembled the uncertain gloom of the back-ground of some fine pic- 
ture. At the bottom of this valley crept a sluggish stream, and a 
monastery or low castle stood upon its banks. The effect was al- 
tog(*lher grander than I had any conception of. It was not the 
idea of height or elevation that was obtruded upon the mind and 
staggered it, but we seemed to be descending into the bowels of 
the earth — its foundations seemed to be laid bare to the centre ; 
and abyss after abyss, a vast, shadowy, interminable space, opened 
to receive us. We saw the building-up and frame-work of the 
world — its limbs, its ponderous masses, and mighty proportions, 
raised stage upon stage, and we might be said to have passed into 
an unknown sphere, and beyond mortal limits. As we rode down 
our winding, circuitous ])ath, our baggage (which bad been taken 
off) moved on before us ; a grey horse that had got loose from the 
stable followed it, and as we whirled round the different turnings in 
this rapid, mechanical flight, at the same rate and the same dis- 
tance from each other, there seemed sometliing like witchcraft in 
the scene and in our progress through it. Tim moon had risen, and 
threw its gleams across the fading twilight ; the snowy tops of tlie 
mountains were blended with the clouds and stars ; their sides weic 
shrouded in mysterious gloom, and it was not till we entered Susa, 
with its fine old draw-bridge and castellated walls, that we found 
ourselves on terra Jirina, or breathed common air again.” 

These passages are followed by others almost equally interesting 
on the continuation of the route after their descent into Italy ; but on a 
subject so frequently treated, there can be no need of many extracts, 
as little novelty caji be possibly attained. AYe may observe in this 
place, that Mr. Hazlitt is somewhat better pleased with Italy than 
with France. Having crossed the Alps, he abates something of that 
peevishness which soured his. disposition in the land of mirth and 
social ease ; ” and therefore wo may expect that, as far as his op- 
portunities allowed, he has described the Italians correctly. But 
perhaps it was less his object to see ‘‘ many towns,” and “ change 
of manners," than to revel in the beauties of painting so abundantly 
spread before the traveller in the galleries of Italy. In criticising 
this branch of art, Mr. Hazlitt has all that fulness and fluency 
which practice and extensive knowledge generally bestow ; he seems 
to have carefully examined the principal productions of every 
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school ; to be familiar with the best piccoe of the best masters ; 
and) which is more than all, he possesses the power of embodying 
his conceptions of a picture in language as brilliant as the painter’s 
colours. With all this, however, he is often affected and coarse 
in his descriptiors, condescending to use, in passionate criticisms on 
loveliness and beauty, terms which could hardly suggest themselves 
on any occasion to an elegant mind. He compares the rising bosom 
of Baphaers Fornarina to dough in a baker’s oven ; and this deli- 
cious simile seems to have risen to his fancy from the knowledge 
that Fornarina’s father was a baker. But having once made the 
discovery that a lady’s skin is something very much like dough, he 
is careful to make the most of the resemblance ; for observing at 
Borne some very pretty peasant-girls fnun the neighbouring villages, 
and wishing to render their beauty us palpable as possible to the 
reader’s fancy, he says : “ They are universally admired at Rome. 
The English women that you see, though pretty, are pieces of 
dough to them.” Heaven help us on this side the Alps with our 
tramontane pieces of dough ! 

Being ill Italy— in Florence— Mr. Hazliti could scarcely avoid 
giving his opinion of the Medicean Venus ; but he had better have 
omitted it. The statue that enchants the world ” would have 
gone on performing its oflice without his praise, and will still do so 
in spite of his censure. His critirpic is full of contradiction. While 
he seems to be struggling to say something very original on so an- 
cient a subject, his ideas grow confused, he entangles himself with 
opposite desires, he says and unsays the same thing, and ends with 
giving us no notion whatever of the statue. We could not at first 
conceive how this should have happened to so passionate a lover of 
the arts ; but, on looking back a little in the volume, we discovered 
a reason that was perfectly satisfactory — Mr. Ha/litt does not ad- 
mire sculpture at all ; a truth which may be legitimately inferred 
from his own account of his feelings, p. 144 : “ Statuary does not 
affect me like ]»ainting. ! am not, I allow, a fair judge, having paid 

a great deal more attention to the one than to the other 

One reason why I prefer painting to sculpture is, that painting is 
more like Nature. It gives one entire anil satisfactory views of an 
object at a particular moment of time, which sculpture never does. 
... A picture wants solidity, a statue wants colour. But we sec 
the want of colour as a palpably glaring defect, and we do not see 
the want of solidity, the effects of which to the spectator arc sup- 
plied by light and shadow. ... A fine picture resembles a real 
living man ; the finest statue in the world can only resemble a mnn 
turned to stone. The one is an image, the other a cold abstraction 
of Nature. It leaves out half the visible impression. There is, 
therefore, something a little shocking and repulsive in this art to 
the common eye that requires habit and study to reconcile us com- 
pletely to it, or to make it an object of enthusiastic devotion. It 
docs not amalgamate kindly and at once with our previous pcrccp- 
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tions and associations.” Let this be Mr. Hazlitt’s apology for what 
he has written of the Venus de Medici. 

We shall conclude our notice with the following description of 
the ruins and waterfall of Tivoli : 

“ Before leaving Rome, we went to Tivoli, of which so much has 
been said. The morning was bright and cloudless ; but a thick 
mist rose from the low, rank, marshy grounds of the Campagna, 
and enveloped a number of curious objects to the right and left, till 
we approached the sulphurous stream of Solfatara, which we could 
distinguish at some distance by its noise and smell, and which cross- 
ing the road like a blue ugly snake, infects the air in its hasty 
progress to the sea. The bituminous lake from which it springs is 
about a mile distant, and has the remains of an ancient temple on 
its borders. Farther on is a round brick lower, the tomb of the 
Plautiaii family, and Adrianas villa glimmers with its vernal groves 
and nodding arches to the right.” 

** Tivoli is an enchanting — a fairy spot. Its rocks, its grottoes, 
its temples, its waterfalls, and the rainbows reflected on them, 
answer to the description, and make a perfect play upon the ima- 
gination. Every object is light and fanciful, yet steeped in classic 
recollections. The whole is a fine net-work — a rare assemblage of 
intricate and high -wrought beauties. To do justice to the scene 
would require the pen of Mr. Moore, minute and striking as it is, 
sportive yet romantic, displaying all the fascinations of sense, and 
unfolding the mysteries of sentiment, 

‘ Where all is strength below, and all above Is grace,’— 
glittering like a sunbeam on the Sybil’s Temple at top, or darting 
on a rapid antithesis to the dark grotto of the God beneath, loading 
the prismatic spray with epithets, linking the meeting beauties on 
each side the abrupt yawning chasm by an alliteration, painting 
the flowers, pointing the rocks, passing the narrow bridge on a du- 
bious metaphor, and blending the natural and artificial, the modern 
and the antique, the simple and the quaint, the glimmer and the 
gloom, in an exquisite profusion of fluttering conceits. He would 
be able to describe it much better, with its tiny cascades and jagged 
precipices, than his friend Lord Byron has described the Fall of 
Tend, who makes it, without any reason, that I can find, tortuous, 
dark, and boiling like a witch’s cauldron. On the contrary, it is 
simple and majestic in its character, a clear mountain-stream that 
pours an uninteriupted, Icngthoned sheet of water over a precipice 
of eight hundred feet in perpendicular descent, and gracefully wind- 
ing its way to the channel beyond, while on one side the stained 
rock rises bare and stately the whole height, and on the other,, the 
gradual green woods ascend, moistened by the ceaseless s])iay, 
and lulled by the roar of the waterfall, us the car enjoys the sound 
of the famous poet’s verse.” 
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COMMERCE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND PERSIA— PROPOSED UNION 
OF THE BLACK SKA WITH THE ATLANTIC. 

In our last Number (p. 205-6) we gave some curious extracts 
from a Petersburgh Journal, on the subject of the Commerce of 
Persia, and more especially of that large portion of it which passes 
through the provinces of Russia heyond the Caucasus. The extent 
of this trade is calculated greatly to surprise those who are not 
aware of the measures pursued by the late Emperor with the view 
of rendering that portion of his dominions the emporium of Western 
Asia. It is indeed far from being generally known that, in fur- 
therance of this great object, the most complete freedom of com- 
merce was guaranteed to these countries by an imperial ukase, 
bearing date so long ago as the 8th of October, 1821, and 
granting considerable facilities to such foreign merchants as might 
be disposed to avail themselves of its provisions. For this im- 
portant privilege, it is stated that the Georgian provinces were 
principally indebted to the Chevalier Gamba, who filled the station 
of French consul at Teflis, and by whose representations General 
Ycrmolof, the governor, who is represented as n spirited and en- 
lightened officer, was prevailed upon to lay the subject before the 
Emperor. The latter, whom we believe to have been as sincere in 
his wishes to ameliorate the physical condition of his own subjects, 
as in his dread of political innovation for the benefit of those of his 
allies, could not fail to appreciate a proposition, the probable re- 
sult of which would be the restoration, in some degree, of the 
ancient route of eastern commerce, as it existed under the Byzan- 
tine Emperors ; and the ukase was immediately granted. 

Of the degree and extent in which the privileges thus conferred 
have been exercised, it is singular that we should know so little. 
It will have been seen, from the very imperfect sketch of the Fe- 
tersburgh journalist above noticed, that the amount of the trade 
carried on by the Armenians between Tellis, Ghilan, and Tabriz, is 
estimated at 1,600,000 rubles : * and the following is the substance 
of a communication to the ‘ Annalcs dc Tlndustrie' with regard to 
the manner in which Europeans have begun to avail themselves of 
the advantages held out to them. 

Our countrymen appear to have been the first to make use of 


♦ On referring to the Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on Foreign Trade, in 1821, we find the whole amount of 
goods imported into Teflis in 1819, the last year for which the accounts could 
he obtained, staU'd at 471,261 rubles, and that of exports at 28,95L On this 
sum the duties collected amounted to 67,416 rubles. This estimate, of course, 
ooinprchends the entire province as well as its capital. 
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tha new market wWch was thus thrown open ; but no great degree 
of spirit was, in the first instance, manifested by the adventurers. 
So early as the first of January 1822, Mr. Alwood, of Odessa, (wc 
give the English names according to the French orthography,) 
freighted for Rcdout^-Kal6, a small vessel of seventy tons burthen, 
drawing only four feet water, which entered the Copi on the 20t]i 
of the same month. The cargo consisted of coffee, sugars, and ruin ; 
to which were added plain and coloured cottons, woollen clotlis, 
and metal goods, the refuse of his warehouse. An Englishman 
and an Italian were employed in the capacity of supercargoes, one 
of whom opened a shop in the bazar at Redout6-Kal6, while the 
other proceeded to establish a warehouse in Teflis. This first ad- 
venture, most of the articles composing wliich were sold at a high 
rate of profit, was s])ccdily /ollowcd by two others ; but in these 
the assortment of goods had been ordered with siieli want of intel- 
ligence, that they were found quite unsuit;ible to the country. Mr. 
Alwood subsequently removed the head of his establishment at 
Teflis, and appointed in his place a young Frenchman, who, at the 
period when tliis communication was written, had just arrived at 
lledoui6-Kal6 with a cargo, to all appearance, well adapted to the 
market, consisting of loaf-sugar, a small quantity of coffee and of 
rum, creaming champaigne, woollen cloths, coloured cottons, &c. 
This was to be followed up in a few weeks by another cargo, of the 
composition of which the writer was ignorant. 

Another English house at Odessa, that of j\[r. Moberly, has also 
transmitted a cargo of loaf-sugar, the profitable sale of which will 
no doubt induce him to ]>rose(aite the trade in that article — a trade 
which, according to the Journal from which we quote, might become 
exclusively vested in the French merchants, if the shipments were 
made directly from Marseilles, and the sugars were all in small 
loaves, and equal in fineness to those of Hamburgh. It is further 
stated, that if sugars could be imported into Odessa at a moderate 
price, a very considerable export of that article would bo required 
to meet the demands of tlm Persian market. Another Englishman, 
of the name of Fragor, who made a ^tay of several weeks at Teflis 
in the course of last September, and who came from India by way 
of Twer, is also spoken of as being attached to a commercial house 
of great weight. In the meanwhile, a M. dc PEclusc, who had pre- 
viously made several adventures to Taganrog, fitted out a vessel 
for the coast of Circassia; but finding no market in that quarter, 
cither for sale or purchase, he proceeded to Uedoute-Kalc, in order 
to transport his goods to Teflis, where it was said to be his inten- 
tion to establish extensive commercial relations with Holland. This 
circumstance is regarded by the French editor as an additional 
reason for calling uj)on his countrymen to take the lead in the 
formation of establishments in Georgia, and to profit by the ad- 
vantages which they possess in the relatively greater proximity of 
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ihclr Mediterranean ports ; in the lii^h opinion entertained by the 
pei-sians and the nations of Upper Asia of the products of French 
industry ; in the facility with which the outward cargoes might be 
assorted for the Asiatic market ; and lastly, in the certainty of 
turning to the be^t advantage the goods which would be imported 
in return, such as silks, kids’ wool, cachemcrcs, &c. 

The attention of our continental neighbours appeatj^ to have been 
awakened to this subject by the return of the Chevalier Guinba 
(whom we have before mentioned as a leading instrument in the 
commercial emancipation of Georgia) to Paris, where he has exerted 
himself with much zeal and perseverance to impress upon the Mi- 
nistry and the mercantile cominunily the value of the trade which 
he has been the means of opening to their entcrprizc. In the pro- 
secution of this object, he has, of course, met with considerable 
(liffienlties, the disfavour which natuially attaches, in a greater or 
less degree, to every new speculation, being, in the present instance, 
greatly enhanced by the almost total ignorance that prevails on the 
subject of the countries in which the pro])osed commerce is to he 
carried on. With the view of obviating this objection, M. Gamba 
has already published a translation of the IGissian Ollicial Map of 
the Provinces beyond the Caucasus, as laid down by tlu; command 
of that Government in 1810, and has also announced for speedy 
publication, in two octavo volumes, a complete and detailed de- 
scription of those countries, as far as the interests of commerce arc 
enneerned. This work, in the opinion of the Paron do F(‘rnssiic, 
(to whom wo are indebted for a brief notice of this interesting topic; 
in the ‘ Bulletin des Sciences Geographic|ues,’) cannot fail forcibly 
to attract the attention of mercantile men, and even of the Govern- 
ments of J^urope, more particularly at a period when the wretched 
condition of the TiCvant, and the deterioration of the Turkish piastre, 
have almost annihilated commerce in that cpiarter. 

But there is another preepositiou which Af. de Feriissac has con- 
nected with this, and which, however dazzling at first sight, wc 
cannot regard with so favourable an eye as that of this distinguished 
savant. The proposition to which we allude involves no less than 
the gigantic project of connecting the Atlantic and the Blac*k Sea 
by inland navigation across the centic of the entire continent of 
Kurope, a navigation of not less than 2000 miles in length, and 
passing successively through the territories of France, Baden, Wur- 
temburg, Bavaria, Austiia, and Turkey. It is true that the exe- 
cution of such a plan, the mere rendeiing this coiniimnication navi- 
gable throughout its wliolc extent, would require no very extraor- 
dinary exertion of talent or expenditure of capital. The canal 
which is to unite the waters of the Seine with those of the Rhine 
is already proceeding with great activity, and a communication be- 
tween the latter river and the Danube might doubtless be effected, 
as M. de Ferussac anticipates, in the course of a very few years ; 
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thus completing the junction of the two seas by a navigable passage. 
Such a passage would, in its several parts, unquestionably offer great 
facilities for inland navigation, and be the medium of a very consi- 
derable traffic ; but we doubt whether it would be found advanta- 
geous for the transmission of merchandize from one extremity to 
the other. Independently of its great extent, and the length of 
time which must consequently he consumed in traversing so tedious 
a route, any ofte who will glance his eye along the map will perceive 
the great number of custom-houses through which such mer- 
chandize would have to pass, and the- necessary, not to speak of 
the vexatious, delays to which it would thus be constantly sub- 
jected. It is not the best mode for any one country to avail itself 
of the benefits of an unrestricted commerce in another, to trans- 
mit the goods destined for its market through a course which 
must render them liable, before reaching their destination, to the 
scale of duties, light or heavy, simple or complicated, wliich may 
exist in half a dozen intervening countries. What might be their 
fate in descending the extreme portion of the Danube, through 
those unsettled provinces which enjoy the double benefits of Turk- 
ish supremacy and Russian protection (even supposing that they 
should have passed safe and undiminished through the hands of the 
myriads of custom-house officers, with whom, as every traveller in 
that country knows to his cost, Germany swarms) is also a ques- 
tion which ought to be satisfactorily answered before such a project 
is spoken of in the glowing terms in which it is depicted by the 
worthy Baron. 

It might farther be asked, what security we have for the conti- 
nuance of peace, without which it is obvious that this route, which 
is to exercise the most powerful “ infiiiencc on the nature and ex- 
tent of the commerce of Europe, on its politics, on its future rela- 
tions with Asia, and finally on the very existence of this most mng- 
nificent division of the world,” could not possibly be kept open ? 
M. de F6russac indeed considers the formation ol the proposed 
canal as a strong incentive to the preservation of peace, inasmuch 
as the numerous classes of inhabitants who would profit by the 
traffic carried on, would become by that means deeply interested 
in the maintenance of general tranquillity. But this argument pre- 
supposes that govermnents arc uniformly guided in their decisions 
by a consideration for the interests of the subject many. To at- 
tempt seriously to refute such a proposition in this country, would 
indeed be sufficiently absurd ; on the continent, it would be too pre- 
posterous to be listened to with any command of countenance. 

It will be seen that the principal difficulties to be anticipated are 
those which arise from the evil passions and propensities of man ; 
but even supposing that every obstacle dependent on his will or 
caprice could, by some sudden and magical change in his nature, 
be surmounted and overcome, it would still be absolutely necessary 
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to establish entrepots at each extremity of the passage ; the small 
vessels of the canal being'clearly incapable of navigating either the 
Atlantic or the Black Sea. The expenses of this double transship- 
ment at Havre, and at the mouth of the Danube, to those nations 
which are out of the proposed line, or of the reshipment at the latter 
point to those even which are contiguous to the navigation, wimld 
alone form a very heavy tax upon its commerce. This latter, how- 
ever, would be a minor consideration, and necessity might even 
render some of the more capital difficulties which we have above 
enumerated, tolerable, if there existed no better channel through 
which the object in view — namely, the prosecution of an extensive 
commerce between the west of Europe and the coasts of the Black 
Sea — could be obtained. But surely the Mediterranean affords a 
far more safe and convenient passage than sueh a canal, almost in 
the same proportion as it exceeds it in magnitude. To France, es- 
pecially, this route offers extraordinary facilities ; her excellent 
ports and her numerous marine giving her an ascendancy in that 
sea, with which it requires the most powerful exertions on the part 
of any other state to compete. The navigation of this immense 
canal, admirably connecting the two extreme points which it is de- 
sired to unite, is, moreover, perfectly free and uniiiterrupted through- 
out, and equally accessible to the ships of ;*.ll nations, or at least 
of all who are capable of overawing the licensed corsairs of Algiers, 
the miserable pirates of the Levant, and the blood-thirsty tyrants 
of the Bosphorus. Were the obstacles opposed by these various 
classes of brigands once removed, a more safe, as well as exi)editiou 9 
route could scarcely be desired ; and it would be easy to show that 
the existence of these obstacles is entirely dependent on the will of 
the great powera of Europe ; who, instead of carefully watching, as 
M. do F6russac supposes, over the interests of their subjects, arc 
almost incessantly occupied in devising the means of repressing any 
tendency to improvement in the mass of the population, and in dis- 
cussing petty points of pique and jealousy among themselves, to the 
exclusion of those important considerations which exercise the 
highest influence on the welfare of their states. 

There is also another route by which much of the commerce of 
Upper Asia is at present carried on ; and although this is not imme- 
diately connected with the trade of the Black Sea, yet it is deserv- 
ing of mention as in some measure illustrative of the subject. The 
canals which have within the last few years been executed in Russia 
have at length, through tlic medium of the great rivers which in- 
tersect that country, opened a free communication bctweciT the 
Baltic and the Caspian ; and Astrachan, Nishni, Novgorod, and St. 
Petersburg, have bccoinc the depots of a very important and in- 
creasing commerce. Some idea may be formed of the trade carried 
on by this route from the number of vessels of all kinds, employed on 
this line of canals, which arrived at St. Petersburg in the year 
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1821, from tlio opening of the navigation up to the I6th of Septem- 
ber. They amounted to no less than 4354; and of these 33 g 7 
came from the Wolga. It may also be observed, that the use of 
steam is duly appreciated and greatly encouraged by the Russian 
Government. 

Under all these circumstances, it appears to be demonstrable 
that the iidand communication proposed by M. do F6russac is nei- 
ther called for by any want of the means of commercial intercourse 
, between the two extremities of its course, inasmuch as a more ample 
and far superior channel already exists ; nor is it capable of being 
made effectual to that purpose, inasmuch as its navigation must al- 
ways depend on the caprices, and be rendered tedious and burthen- 
some by the cupidity, of the several governments through whose 
dominions it must of necessity pass. With respect to the opening 
•pointed out for the extension of commercial transactions througlj 
the unrestricted parts of Georgia, it cannot be doubted that alargi* 
held has been opened in that <piarter, by the liberal policy tlieic 
jmrsued, for the cultivation of a trade, of which time alone, or (he 
altered sentiments of the Russian Government, can fix the limits. 


AUTUMN. 

WuKN Autumn to the greenwood eoinos 
And hlains with gold the verdant leaf, 

'riie s\KM‘l hiids Irenihle lor their homes 
And seats of love, of date so hrief. 

And, as the plundering winds invade 
Wiih hlustiTing breatli each waving bough, 
'Pile sacred foiest’s solemn shade 
Shrinks, like a phantom, as they blow. 

And silver mists, like locust-clouds. 

With liosty teeth devour the gicum 
Llngeiing on Summer’s talteied shiouds, 
Like gold skies after sunset seen. 

And in the forest’s haunts nnnote 
Some lone bard stores Ids moral brain 
With images of change, and note 
Of all the wrecks of Summer’s reign ; 

Mourning the linnet’s citadel 
Itazed from the sheltering brancli on high, 
As wizard winds around foretel 
Her grave by \V inter delving nigli ; 

Or watching, as we wa*eh a fiiend 
Departing from us o’er the sea, 

Dehind the hills the day descend 
By dull clouds skirted sordidly ; 

Then ’scaping from the gloomy night 
To the warm cottage rising near, 

And musing, by the taper bright. 

On all we owe the changeffil year. 


Biox. 
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relief .for the distress of IRELAND— emigration- 
corn LAWS— AND colonization OF CANADA. 

The Report of the Parllumoiilary Committee on Immigration, 
which has recently been published, has given rise to much discussion 
in the public prints of the day, on the practicability of applying this 
remedy for the distress of the agricultural and manufacturing po- 
pulation of the kingdom generally, and of the starving millions of 
Ireland especially. Among other articles, marked by great aente- 
ness of perception and commanding powers of reasoning, may be 
mentioned, those written by the Editor (►f the ‘ (ilobc,^ Mr. Coulson, 
and two letters which appeared in that pajier, dated from Paris, 
under the signature T., and bearing internal evidenee of being from 
the pen of one of the first political economists of the day, the priv 
sent member for Ipswich, Colonel Torrens. From the extensive 
circulation of the Paper in which these articles appeared, there are 
few, of our English readers more especially, for w'liom it can ho ne- 
cessary to revert to the arguments they contain. The misery of 
the lahouring population, which was assumed in them as a basis, can 
neither he denied nor even doubted by any one. The means pro- 
posed for their relief by an extensive plan of emigration, is as gene- 
rally admitted to he the best that could he adopted, ajul the (jues- 
tions of the period, the mode, and the expense of such a mcasur(‘, 
arc all that appear to form subjects of dillorerice among public 
men, to whatever party in the state they may belong. 

In a former Number of this Journal, (vol. v. p. 613.,) we intro- 
duced to its readers a Plan for the Relief of Ireland, from the peii 
of one of the most benevolent friends of the human race, Mr. James 
Cropper of Liverpool ; and we Imve now before us a letter written 
by an English gentleman in India, addressed to the Duke of Uc- 
vonsliiro, on the state of Ireland, and the general etfccts of colo- 
nization. The author, Mr. John Wheatley, was already known as a 
wi’itcr on Political Economy, before cither Malthus, Ricardo, Say, 
Mill, Maculloch, or Colonel Torrens, had given their respective 
works to the world ; and Mr. Wheatley having gone to India, in 
1822, to practise at the bar of the Supreme (!ourt at Calcutta, his 
attention was drawn, at a very early period, to the state and condition 
of the coiinti 7 in which he had taken up his new abode. The result 
of his thoughts, inquiries, and conclusions on this subject, was 
given in a letter addressed to Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board 
of Control, demonstrating, as far as unanswerable argument coujd 
do, that the only mode by which the resources of India could he. 
fully developed, and the state of that country advanced to wliat it 
ought to be under the auspices of the British Government, was by 
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permitting at once an unrestricted system of colonization. The 
greater portion of his Letter has been preserved in one of the ear- 
liest Numbers of this Work (vol. i. p. 275) ; but whether it ever 
drew any answer from the Right honourable President of the India 
Board, to whom it was personally addressed, and by whom it ought 
to have been examined as a subject of the highest interest and im- 
portance connected with his official duties and station, we have 
never heard. Mr. Wheatley^s first Letter, “ On the Colonization 
of India,” was addressed to Mr. Wynn, in June 1823. His second, 
“ On the Present State of Ireland,” was addressed to the Duke of 
Devonshire, at the close of the following year, 1824. From the 
circumstance of its being printed in Calcutta, and not republished 
in England, it has obtained no farther publicity here than through 
the most ungenerous attempts of the ‘ Asiatic Journal ^ to give a 
distorted view of one portion of its contents relating to India. It 
will be therefore new to nearly all our English readers ; and the 
present moment is perhaps more favourable for our noticing that 
portion of the Letter which relates to Emigration as the most effec- 
tual means of relieving the distresses of Ireland, than if it had been 
done at an earlier period when the subject had not yet attracted 
so large a share of public attention through the Report of the Par- 
liamentary Committee and the comments of the English Press. 

The author expresses his conviction that it is quite practicable 
to raise Ireland to even a higher state of prosperity than England ; 
to improve her cultivation to a greater degree, make her farmers 
richer, and her labouring poor better off than those of this countiy, 
on which the peasantry of Ireland now look with eyes of envy as 
their superiors in all the enjoyments that render life desirable. The 
principal feature of his plan for effecting these beneficial changes, 
is the introduction of what he would call “ the Devonshire system,” 
by consolidating the small farms into large agricultural establish- 
ments, and disposing of the present surplus population, which the 
existing system of small farming tends only to increase and perpetuate, 
through an extensive plan of emigration to the colonies of England. 
He foresees the objections that will be raised to the expense of doing 
this on a great scale (and any thing short of a complete relief from 
redundant population would be unworthy a national effort, and al- 
together ineffectual as a remedy) ; but contends that it would be 
attended with benefits worth purchasing at such a rate, and remove 
from the community much greater burthens of expense than it would 
entail. The extinction of the poor rates throughout the kingdom 
would be the first effect ; the rejuoval of the competition between 
the English and Irish labourer by the annual irruptions of the lat- 
ter, would be the next; and the equal provision, by emigration, for 
the surplus population of England itself would be a third ; out of 
all which would arise a state of things admitted by all parties to 
be desirable, but which can never occur without some extensive 
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scheme of relief,— namely, such a proportion between the demand 
and supply of human labour, as to render poor laws unnecessary, 
and to give to all who are willing to labour the full measure of 
their reward. The expense of such a system of emigration, con- 
ducted upon a scale of grandeur suited to the importance of the 
object, he estimates at about four millions annually for a period of 
twenty ycais only, when the evil would be completely overcome ; in 
return for which there would be a saving of six millions annually in 
the extinction of the poor’s rates alone, besides a very great reduc- 
tion in the amount of the annual assessments with which the nation 
is now burthened. The details and calculations by which he arrives 
at this conclusion are as follow : 

“ By the public returns, the whole population of Ireland, agri- 
cultural and manufacturing together, though it is almost all agri- 
cultural, amounts to 7,000,000. As there arc 21 ,000,000 of acres, 
this allows no more than three acres for each individual. Tlie 
agricultural population of Rnglnnd is four millions, and the number 
of her acres 33,000,000. This allows eight acres to each individual. 
To make the agricultural population of Ireland better off than that 
of England, it is necessary tliat there should be more acres to each 
individual than is the case in England, in order that the produce 
which is to be divided among them may he so much more ; and 
therefore I will say, that she shall liave ten acres to each head of 
population, instead of eight. The surface of Ireland containing no 
more than 21,000,000 of acres, her agricultural population, accord- 
ing to this proportion between acres and numbers, cannot consist of 
more than 2,000,000. I will add another million for the population 
of the towns. For tlie purpose therefore of raising Ireland to a 
higher state of prosperity than England, it will he necessary to re- 
duce her population from 7j000,000 to 3,000,000. 

“ To send out a colony of 4,000,000 of people, nnd establish 
thoni in the back settlements of Canada, appears, at first view, and 
in these times, so extravagant a design, that the mind can with dif- 
ficulty he brought to entertain it as a serious proposition, notwith- 
standing that many a colony to a larger amount was scut out by Rome 
in times of old, and notwithstanding that many a more mi meroiis tribe 
of Goths and Huns unfortunately spread themselves over the south of 
Europe during the decline and fall of the Roman empire. But we 
need not go hack to siiph distant periods. Our own times unhappily 
afford hut too faithful an example of extended emigrations. Before 
the eloquence of Wilberforec drew forth the tears of Britain for the 
miseries of Africa, 60,000 negroes were annually transported from 
the coast of Guinea across the Atlantic.’'’ But what private wealth 
effected in a had cause, public wealth may surely effect in a good 
one ; and when the subject comes to be more closely inquired into. 


See Gibbon, vol. iv. p. SI I, 
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the difficulty of moving so large a proportion of the Irish poor will 
not appear of so appalling a nature. 

“ I will assume, that 200,000 may be sent out every year, till the 
exportation of the whole four millions be completed, which at this 
rate will comprise a period of twenty years. The number which 
Government will have in its pay while the system is in action, will 
depend on the number of years for which maintenance is to be al- 
lowed. Mr. Ilowison, whose work on this subject is well worthy 'of 
being consulted, thinks that it is not necessary to provide mainte- 
nance for a settler for more than the first year : but this seems to 
me to be much too short a period. In the emigration of so large 
a body of people, the majority must consist of children, as by di- 
viding the whole ])opulation of a country into families, each family, 
on the average, will be found to consist of five — a father, mother, 
and three children. Though, therefore, it may not be necessary 
to provide maintenance for an adult beyond the first year, yet this 
cannot be tlie case with children ; and as the utmost liberality 
sliould be rnauifest(‘d by Government in the prosecution of the sys- 
tem, it is better, in calculating the expCJise, to make provision for 
as long a maintenance as the state of circumstances can possiby war- 
rant, ns it will at least be requisite to give the civil authorities the 
power of extending the aid of Government, in all cases wliere a duo 
ne(;essity existed. If provision, then, were made for five years’ 
maintenance instead of one (and beyond this perhaj)s no one would 
wish the support of Govermmmt to be prolonged,) there can never 
be more than a million of people in pay at the same time ; and great 
as this number may appear, it is 200,000 less than the number of 
soldiers and sailors in the j)ay of Government, at the same time, 
during the last war. From the abundance and cheapness of Indian 
corji in Canada, if my information be not incorrect, it is practicable 
for an individual to purchase a sufficiency f(u’ mere sustenance for 
a penny a day ; and it is thendbre possible to supply a family, con- 
sisting of five persons, with the bare necessaries of life for three 
shillings a week. After the first year, the labour of the family, if 
not productive enough to provide a competent maintenance, will 
certainly turn to account ; and therefore, if each family received 
five sliillings a week, instead of three, over and above what its labour 
produced, there can be little doubt that this sum would be sufficient 
to furnish what additional comforts were required. The whole 
expense, therefore, for the subsistence of the colony would be 
2,625,000/. a year. To transport 200,000 people annually from 
Ireland to America would keep sixty or seventy thousand tons of 
shipping in constant employment, which, at a ton, will carry up 
the 2,625,000/. to 3,000,000/. If another million be added for the 
support of the various civil establishments for conducting the system, 
and for the purchase of stores, clothing, and implements of hus- 
bandry, in the first instance, the whole expense would be about 
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four millions a year ; but the first and last five years of the twenty 
would be consiaerably less, as the numbers to be maintained would 
be so much less. 

“ I have thus run up the estimate to as high a point as I could, 
supposing the large farm system to be prosecuted to such an extent 
as to raise the agricultural population of Ireland to a higher degree 
of prosperity than that of England. But there may be many who 
may think that if the population of Ireland were reduced from seven 
millions to five, making the agricultural poyulatioti four millions in- 
stead of two, and allowing five acres for each individual belonging 
to the land instead of ton, which is the proportion of almost every 
nation in Europe, except England, the reduction would be sufficient; 
and there may be some also, who may think that no more than ono 
year's provision should be allowed to the settlers instead of five. 
If the system were conducted on this footing, there would be an 
annual emigration of only 100,000 persons instead of ‘200,000, and 
their maintenance and conveyance would be no more than 500,000/. 
a year instead of 3,000,000/. ; and if 500,000/. more were allowed 
for the civil authorities and charge of outfit, the whole expense 
would be no more than 1,000,000/. a year iiKstead of four. 

‘ Est quodam prodirc tenus, si non datin* ultra.’ 

But unless the system were prosecuted on a sufficient scale to raise 
the agricultural population of Ireland to an equal prosperity with 
that of England, the annual emigrations to England would continue, 
and the poor rates would never become extinct. It tlierefore ap- 
pears to be the wisest course to conduct the system on the most 
liberal and extended plan, till its action ceases of its own accord, 
by the prosperity it gives rise to — till the wages of labour are ad- 
vanced sufficiently high in Ireland to induce the labourer to prefer 
his own homestead and country to all that is proflered him else- 
where.” 

On the data of these calculations, much difference of opinion may 
exist, without such differences at all afl’ecting the great principle 
contended for. That there is, both in England and in Ireland, a 
greater number of human beings than, according to the existing 
system of things, can be furnished with sufficient sustenance, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, is a fact which no one disputes. There is no ac- 
tual deficiency of corn, or cloth, or dwellings ; for whoever possesses 
naoney may have whatever portion he may desire of either. But 
the people have only their labour to give in exchange for money ; 
and therefore when the supply of their labour is greater than the 
demand for it, they cannot obtain money ; and being destitute of 
this, the rich holders of the corn, the cloth, and the dwellings, see 
them houseless, naked, and starving, without offering them any 
1‘clief, though the warehouses bend under tiic w^eight of unconsumea 
grain, the shops are stocked with unsaleable cloth, and bouses 

Oriental thratd, Vol. 11. X 
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temfein nntenanted years In succession 1 As long as the system 
of Individual property exists, this unwillingness to part with any 
portion of what a man may possess (whether he needs it for his own 
]rfse or not) without having an equivalent in retuni, will no doubt 
continue. All that can be divided by tangible bounds, and marked 
with signs by which it can be identified, will be preseiwed as pro- 
perty, by some one man, who will suffer no others to partake of its 
enjoyment, but at the highest price which the state of society around 
him will enable him to obtain. It is only that which cannot bo so 
divided and identified tfiat men allow each other to enjoy without 
the jealousy with which they regard individual property. The 
ocean, beyond certain measurable limits from the shores of the 
countries seated on its margin, belongs to no one ; though Great 
Britain at one time most absurdly affected a sovereignity over its 
tracklc38 and divisionless waters. The air which floats freely over 
the earth and sea, and which no man can enchain for his own es- 
pecial and exclusive pleasure, is likewise free to the enjoyment of 
all. Not that the ocean and the air are without value, and on that 
account held to be useless as property. Without the one, inter- 
course between distant nations would become almost impracticable ; 
without the other, life itself would become extinct. It is only be- 
cause men cannot seize for themselves certain portions of each, and 
hedge them in as they do certain portions of the carth^s surface for 
fields and gardens, that they permit their fellow-mcn to enjoy 
them in common. A bay, a harbour, a creek, or a ferry, are made 
individual property, often as productive as land. And the atmo- 
sphere would be the same, were it possible for the rich to confine 
and use it to the same productive ends as they do the water and 
the earth. 

But there i^ no good reason why the surface of the earth should 
be made individual j)roperty, any more than the surface of thp 
ocean, the rain that falls from heaven, the sunshine- that dries it up, 
or the air in which we move and breathe : nor, supposing the land 
to be divested of all individuality of property, can we imagine any 
greater degree of inconvenience to be felt by the mass of the people 
than is now experienced by them from their common participation 
in the common property of the sea and air. Supposing a perfect 
form of government to be established, we conceive it would be best 
that the whole surface of the country, whether in land or water, 
should belong to the nation, or the state, and that individuals should 
merely be permitted to rent whatever portion they desired, whether 
a farm of 100,000 acres, or a garden of one, on such length of lease 
as would give them an interest in improving, and security in enjoying, 
tho produce of their own labour ; while the rental of tho kingdom, 
at ^he lowest rate of computation at which it has ever stood, when 
the property of individuals would of itself furnish a splen^Ud re- 
venue, without inconvenience to any man, without unequal pressure 
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on partieoiBr classes, and sufficient in amount not meiely to fulfil 
all. the great duties which a government owes to the people in pro» 
tection and defence ; but sufficient to carry internal improvement 
to a degree never yet witnessed in any country under the sun. This, 
however, is not likely to happen soon : and society being at present 
so constituted, as that one portion may be dying of actual starva- 
tion, while another portion has abundance of all it can desire, and 
a third is in possession of ten times more than it can possibly con- 
sume ; the question is, since those possessing the surplus (though 
to them in many cases useless) will not voluntarily give any part of 
it to those dying of want, without receiving from their starving 
fellows that which they have not to offer — money ; what can be 
done to place the suffering people, whose labour is not needed Jn 
the one country, and who cannot tliereforo procure food, though it 
is in abundance, in the best way of obtaining subsistence by their 
labour in another ? 

Not only do the untutored feelings of human nature, but those 
inculcated by religion and education, teach us that it is not de- 
sirable to see human beings perishing for want of food. And the 
general adoption of poor laws, as well as the existence of innume- 
rable public institutions in every part of the kingdom, show that we 
recognise and attempt to act on the maxim, that when any one 
class of the community happens to be deficient in the means of sub- 
sistence, the classes who are not so deficient should assist their 
suffering fellows. Supposing, therefore, the plan of removing the 
surplus part of the population from certain quarters of our great 
national estate — England and Ireland, — where their labour is not 
needed, to certain other quarters of the same estate, New Holland 
and Canada, where their labour is in request, and thus putting 
them in the way of obtaining food and happiness, — supposing, we 
say, that this good were to be purchased by a very large cost on 
tbe part of those not themselves subject to the distress, it would be 
a useful application of either individual or riational wealth to effect 
it. But wo know that it must be, not a losing, but a gaining specula- 
tion : not a costly, but an economical, and even profitable adven- 
tujre. As it is, the large portion of the community, who arc thew- 
selves destitute of all means of procuring subsistence, do live, and, 
as long 08 they exist, must and will live on the wealth and meanis 
of others. To some, support is given by the parish rates ; to 
others, by national grants ; to others, by voluntary contributions ; 
and the remnant, that may be excluded from all share in either, 
help themaelves by begging, by pilfering, by open outrage, or by 
nightly plunder, in which course they destroy much more than they 
consume, and cause this to be the most expensive of all the modes 
of supplying their wants. This actual maintenance of a vast pauper 
population goes on, too, in a country, where the earth, being alretdy 
highly cultivated, and foreign corn excluded, the cost of feeding 
X 2 
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even the wretched beings who linger on the public bounty is in- 
finitely greater than a comfortable subsistence would cost in other 
countries. It is clear, then, that supposing the suffering people to 
be regarded with no feeling of compassion by their happier fellows, 
but to bo considered as so many wild animals feeding on the produce 
of the land — it is clear that it must be a saving of expense to remove 
them to a country where there would be grass for them to eat, at a 
t>heap rate of pasturage, rather than suiter them to continue feeding 
here at a double or treble cost. 

There arc only throe modes of disposing of a surplus population 
already in existence : either by furnishing them with labour and 
food in the country in which they live ; by removing them to some 
other country whore their wants may be supplied ; or shooting them, 
to avoid further trouble. Quiet and unresisting starvation is what 
cannot be expected. Now the first appears to be impracticable at 
present, beenuse the pco])le are said to have laboured already ton 
much ; and there is nothing which capitalists can employ them to 
make or produce, which offers any hope of profit, or even sale. 
The last is not an easy matter, su])posing all scruples of humanity 
and justice to be silenced ; so that the second remains as the only 
one which is practicable ; and this happens also to ho profitable to 
both parties, agreeable to those about to be removed, since they 
are to pass from want to plenty, and beneficial to those removing 
them, since these are also to be relieved from the enormous cost of 
maintaining a useless and unproductive mass of idle and discontented 
paupers. 

As to the ohjcction which lias been raised to this scheme, that if 
you remove the surplus pojuilation now, in a few years more the 
space left by them will be again filled up, it is something like per- 
suading an individual not to refresh himself by washing his body, 
or shaving his beard, as the dirt and the hair are sure to come again 
in a short time after they are removed. Until the measure of the 
earth is much fuller th.an it is at i»rcsent, there will be no need of 
alarm on that head. If, indeed, any after surplus population could 
neither be checked in its growth, nor relieved by the same process 
of emigration, then there might be some colourable pretence for 
hesitating as to the adoption of the present plan of relief. But, 
since both these correctives would be equally practicable, the ob- 
jection is too weak to be entertained for a moment. 

After a few pages on the vast advantages that would result to 
Ireland itself from the draining of its bogs, which it appears occupy 
5,000,000 of acres, or one entire quarter of the kingdom ! a 
measure which the author conceives would be productive of an ac- 
tual profit to the capitalists or the Government that might drain 
them, to the extent ot 5,000,000/. a year iu estimating the agricul- 
tural surplus produce at only a pound for each acre, he enters upon 
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a consideration of the superiority of the largo to the small farm 
system : 

“ The advantages of a large farm system over a small one will be 
sufficiently manifest from a comparative view of the state of the 
country under the influcuce of each. If the whole of Ireland were 
divided into potatoc gardens of two acres each, with a family to each 
garden, the kingdom being 20,000,000 of acres, and each family 
consisting of five persons, there would be a nation of fifty millions 
of people living on the roots of the earth, Avith no habitations above 
a hut — without clothing, Avithout furniture, and witliout any means 
of saving a single family from the doom of pauperism, to Avhich all 
alike would be condemned, and therefore Avithout any possibility of 
having a body of noblemen, a body of country gentlemen, or a body 
of farmers, as component parts of her social system. There could 
be no manufacturing towns ; for as all that was raised Avould be re- 
quired for the bare sustenance of the family that raised it, not a 
potatoc could be spared as siirjdus produce, to purchase a bed, a 
chair, a table, a plate, a pair of shoes, a hat, or any one material 
which manufacturing towns supjdy, and therefore none could exist. 
There could be no revenue, as there could he nothing out of wliicb 
a revenue could be paid. Not only would every potatoc he wanted, 
but more would be wanted than could possibly be raised to maintain 
the progressive increase of [»opulation, which such a division of the 
land and sucli a cabin system would necessarily occasion ; and there- 
fore famine, with all its hoirors, Avould regularly ensue, as it now 
does, at short and stated intervals, to take oif the supcrtluous 
numbers. 

But if, on the other hand, the Avhole of Ireland wore divided into 
estates of four and five thousand acres each, a few consisting of a larger 
portion of territory for the support of tlie nobility, and into farms of 
four and five hundred acres each, without a single potatoe garden 
in the whole kingdom — the labouring poor, fnun not exceeding tlieir 
just number, being sufficiently avcH paid to allbrd to live on Avhoaten 
bread and meat — the agricultural population of Ireland would l)e 
richer than the agricultural pojmlation of England, or any other 
nation, as there Avould be more produce and less population to share 
it, than in any other part of tlie world ; the farms of England even . 
not reaching the average size of four and five hundred acres. There 
would then be a rich order of nobility, a rich order of country gen- 
tlemen, a proud, high-minded unfawning race of fanners (which is 
far from being the case at present,) and a body of labourers well 
fed, well clothed, and well housed. Instead of a poorly cultivated 
country — ‘ et lamentaUle regnmi ’ — whose ragged aspect spoke 
volumes of wretchedness, the whole face of the island — ‘ Gazd 
— would be covered with substantial faim liouses, 
and buildings that proclaimed the ease and comfort of the owners ; 
while here and there a sequestered spot would betray the snug, 
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warm» and well-sheltered cottage of the contented labourer, * look- 
ing tranquillity/ Every thing would have the appearance of health, 
vigour and freshness, and everywhere would be seen happy faces 
and happy firesides, where disaffection and rebellion, save under au 
insupportable tyranny that justified them, would never find entrance. 
Then indeed might Ireland boast of the perennial green of her 
Elysian fields, where spring ever reigns and happiness never dies, 

— ‘ Locos Itttos, et ameena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas.* 

And then might she, with more semblance of truth than that of 
‘ Araby the blessed,' be sung the ‘ Emerald Isle,' the bright gem of 
the ocean, sparkling with life, joy, and gratitude, for the blessings 
she enjoyed. So great is the difference which a large or small farm 
system creates in the prosperity or misery of a country ! " 

The question of the disposal of the agricultural produce of Ire- 
land is next discussed ; and the author enters deeply into the in- 
quiry of how far the establishment of manufacturing towns in the 
country itself is necessary to its prosperity. His reasonings are 
long, and his illustrations copious ; but to us they appear to prove 
satisfactorily that, under a wise system of rule, so far from the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests being opposed, as they arc 
generally considered to be, they are mutually and reciprocally ad- 
vantageous to each other : that in proportion as manufactures 
flourish so will corn be required to feed the manufacturers ; and in 
proportion as agricultural produce can be raised, so there will al- 
ways be abundance of manufactures to be given in exchange for it. 
He shows, too, that it must be for the advantage of the whole 
community that each separate class of articles should bo produced 
where the local advantages most favour the one or the other : that 
the manufacturing towns are best placed in England, where the 
metals and minerals, rivers and canals, are at hand, and the agri- 
cultural districts best planted in Ireland, where soil and climate-arc 
alike favourable to the most successful harvests. Upon the same 
principles he regards the personal presence or absence of the great 
landholders from their estates as of little importance ; and as far 
as consumption of produce is affected by it, the difference is cer- 
t^nly insignificant, though there ara moral effects which residence 
would produce that the author seems to have overlooked. He il- 
lustrates his position that the prosperity of an agricultural country 
tequires for its support neither manufacturing towns nor noblemen’s 
residences, by adverting to the fact, that that part of England known 
by the name of the ^dford Levels as well as the low and fenny 
lands of Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshhc, are among the 
most highly-cultivated portions of the country, and peopled with 
more opulent farmers, and fewer paupers, than any pai’t of England, 
though there is not a manufacturing town nor a nobleman’s seat in the 
neighbourhood : the whole district consisting of large faims, with 
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excellent farm-houses and farm-huildings, among which not a weed 
of poverty is to be seen. It is sufficient for the agriculturists of 
this district that they find a market in London, or even more dis- 
tant towns, for the produce of their lands ; and in like manner all 
the agricultural produce of Ireland might find markets in England 
without the necesHty of creating new sources of consumption there. 
The author adds : 

But though the prosperity of the Irish farmer is totally Inde- 
pendent of the creation of manufactnring towns in Ireland, or the 
residence of landlords, yet I by no means wish to contend, that on 
this account there should be no manufacturing towns, and no resi- 
dent landlords. On the contrary, there could be no order, stability, 
and good government without them ; but in proportion as the largo 
farm system was established, as the ‘ Mis otia fundia* gave new 
pleasures to the country, and the general aspect became more at- 
tractive by the appearance of wealth and comfort which tliis system 
would diffuse, landlords would be loss desirous of quitting their 
homes, and seekbig happiness elsewhere. It is by the scourge with 
which Ireland is so cruelly visited, of the small farm system, that 
they are driven into exile. But remove the cause, and the effect 
will cease. Let but the large fann system prevail, and the country 
indicate a settled state of repose and contentment, and there will 
be but little reason to complain of the evils which the absence of 
landlords is supposed to occasion. And in proportion, too, as the 
agricultural surplus became larger, a greater quantity would neces- 
sarily find its way to the manufacturing towns than is now the case, 
as there are various articles of apparel and furniture, and various 
implements of husbandry, that could be made at a cheaper rate on 
the spot, than they could be imported from England ; and therefore 
the manufacturing towns would be so much the richer. But still, 
from tlie general superiority of English manufactures, the main re- 
liance of the Irish farmer would continue to be, as it now is, on the 
English market.” 

In order to place the poor of Ireland on the same footing with 
the poor of England, their numbers must be limited to the same pro- 
portion as ill England, which will necessarily causa their wages to 
be raised to the same rate ; and then better food, better clothing, 
better cottages, and better furniture, will follow of course. Limit 
their numbers still more, and their prosperity will be greater than 
that of the English poor. But during the last century, the potatoe- 
garden system has made their condition so much worse, that misery, 
feirune, disaffection, and rebellion, have followed each other in as 
regular and successive rotation, every five years, as turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat, in the new agricultural system of England ; and 
this rotation will last while Ireland lasts, unless this system be 
abandoned, as every five years the number of people will exceed 
what the roots of the earth, which they live upon, xjaii sustain, and 
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make the rotation inevitable. Without the total abolition, there- 
fore, of this generative system, the sentence of everlasting poverty 
is jpassed upon Ireland never to be rescinded. 

* Luctus et ultriccs posuerc cubiiia curse, 

Pallenteiiquc habitant morbi, tristisque senectus, 

Et metus, et malesuada fames, et turpis egestas, 

Terribiles visu fonnm, lethumque laborque.’ 

‘‘ If this reasoning be correct, no policy that does not lead to the 
increase of food, or decrease of population, can be of the slightest 
benefit to Ireland. It is therefore by this standard that eveiy mea- 
sure for her relief should be tried. If it will abolish the potatoe- 
garden system, if it will add to produce, or take away from popula- 
tion, it is good ; if it will not, it is good for nothing. There is no 
possibility of bettering the condition of the poor of any country 
without giving them more than they already possess ; but there arc 
no means whatever of giving them more, without increasing produce, 
or lessening population. In proposing measures, therefore, for the 
relief of Ireland, it should always he inquired, will they lead to one 
of these results ? If they will do neither, they can have no tendency 
to give the poor more than they already have ; and therefore their 
condition, notwithstanding the measure, must continue the same.” 

Into the discussion of the Corn Laws, which follows this, we do 
not think it necessary licrc to enter. All parties in England seem 
to be fully convinced of their absurdity and injustice — their absur- 
dity in not at all effecting the end for which they were instituted, 
and are still professedly maintained, that of supporting the national 
greatness and welfare ; and their injustice in keeping back the 
whole nation in its career of competition with others, without bene- 
fiting the small section of the community through whose mistaken 
and misdirected influence they arc alone maintained. It is with 
reference principally to the exclusion of the corn of our own pos- 
sessions that the author speaks, and especially that of Canada; 
and certainly any thing so childish in the way of legislation would 
be difficult to believe, did we not witness it with our own eyes. If 
a decree were to go forth commanding the inhabitants of each of 
the counties in England to live on its own produce — the people of 
Durham on their lead and coal, the people of Kent on their hops, 
the people of Cornwall on their tin and copper, the people of Staf- 
fordshire on their pottery-clay, the people of Leicestershire on their 
mutton, and the people of Norfolk on their corn, hut strictly pro- 
hibiting, under the heaviest duties, any one county from sending its 
surplus food to exchange for something else of which they had but 
a scanty supply, though produced in abundance in some other county 
oi* parish — the whole nation would he up in arms, and all parties 
would ftcl themselves aggrieved. And yet such a decree would 
not be at all more foolish or more unjust than that which prevents 
the East Indian from sending his sugar, the New Hollander from 
sending his wool, the Cape settler from sending his wine, or the 
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Canadian his <»rn to England, free of all duty whatever, to exchange 
for some other produce of the same great estate. It was the con- 
sideration of the vast wealth which arises from the unfettered in- 
tercourse of nations and provinces that induced the author to say, 
in which we entirely concur, that, 

“ In consequence of the little that is known of the means by which 
a nation becomes rich, so little is known of the real advantage of 
colonies, and of the immense wealth they are capable of bestowing 
on the mother country, that our foreign dependencies are commonly 
held to be unprofitable and troublesome appendages, scarcely worth 
the charge of keeping. But I shall endeavour to show, that'under 
a different code of laws from those which now obtain, the forcigti 
possessions of England may be made to pour into her ports so rich 
a produce, as to raise her to a higher degree of wealth and power 
than was ever yet attained by any other country.’^ 

The writer reverts to the consideration of the now exploded 
theory of the balance of trade, according to which it was contended, 
that when we sent away from the country more than we brought 
back in return for it, we were in the most flourishing condition ; 
our prosperity increasing in proportion as our exports exceeded 
our imports ! This notion was thought by Lord Liverpool so self- 
evident as to require no proof and admit of no question,” and 
soon afterwards the same nobleman attributed the starving con- 
dition of the population and the general distress of the country to 
an o>cr-production of corn ! Well, indeed, may reflecting indi- 
viduals pause before they place implicit faith in the wisdom of our 
ancestors, when we sec noblemen of our own day, filling the highest 
offices of the state, giving utterance to such doctrines as these. It 
will be but justice to Mr. Wheatley to repeat, in his own words, the 
manner in which he, at the time of its highest popularity, endeavoured 
to oppose this then fashionable doctrine : ‘ 

“ The theory, which I have endeavoured to set iip in its stead, 
is, — that the wealth of a nation consists in the produce of its land, 
and the produce of its towns, or its corn and mamifactures ; that 
the produce of its land is necessarily limited by the bounds of ter- 
ritory ; but, as towns produce in proportion to the supply of food 
they receive, that the produce of its towns is unlimited, and may 
not only be equal to all the surplus corn that is raised at home, but 
to all that is brought in from abroad, and may go on increasing to 
any extent to which an increase in the quantity that is grown at 
home, or the quantity brought in from abroad, can carry it, 

“ But as towns can only produce in proportion to the supply of food 
they receive, as the extent of their produce entirely depends on the 
extent of the corn brought in, the manufactured produce of a country 
can never he greater than its agricultural surplus, unless foreign corn 
he admitted to make it so. All increase of wealth, therefore, 
beyond what the home supply of corn can give rise to, necessarily 
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depends on the introduction of foreign corn ; for if all the land be- 
longing to a nation, that can be brought into cultivation, is already 
cultivated, and all the corn that can be raised is raised, no addi- 
tion can be made to its wealth, either by its com or its manufacturcvS, 
without letting in foreign corn ; for as there can be no increase of 
manufactures without an increase of manufacturers, if the existing 
body be all that the home supply of com can feed, and no foreign 
co^n is admitted to give sustenance to a supernumerary body, all the 
manufactures that can be raised will be i*aised, and corn and ma- 
nufactures will both be brought to a fixed quantity ; and, as a limit 
v^ll thus be put to the production of both, a limit will at once be 
put to the wealth of the nation. If, therefore, the wealth of a na- 
tion, that grows all the corn that it can grow, is to be augmented, 
it can only be augmented by bringing in foreign com to maintain 
an additional body of manufacturers beyond what its own agricul- 
tural surplus can do ; and in proportion as this body adds to its 
manufactures, it will add to its wealth. No nation ever yet became 
rich. Or could become rich, beyond the point to which its own sur- 
plus corn could elevate it, in any other way than this, than by letting 
in foreign corn to increase the productive power, the wealth, and 
population of its towns. 

This theory, therefore, is in direct opposition to our corn laws, 
which go on the principle, that every nation can grow corn enough 
for its consumption ; and therefore, by the exclusion of foreign corn, 
they at once set a limit to the number of manufacturers, and 
therefore set a limit to the wealth of the nation. But as the 
agricultural surplus of foreign countries comprises many other kinds 
of sustenance as well as corn, sucli as tea, coffee, sugar, rice, wine, 
fruits, &c., any increase of which will cause the same relative in- 
crease of manufactures as an addition of so much corn, these veins 
of wealth in the great mine of the world may still be followed, as 
there is no prohibition to their inlet ; but as corn is the main staff 
of life, its admission is much more material than that of any other 
produce. 

The corn laws, therefore, by shutting out foreign corn, arc the 
great bar to the increase of the wealth and power of England ; as 
it is on the improvement of our foreign dependencies, and the free 
admission of the vast quantity of corn they are capable of raising, 
as well as every other kind of agricultural produce, that her future 
greatness entirely depends. There is, then, but little use in discus- 
sing by what means Canada is to become a great contributory power 
to the wealth of England, if the means by which she is to become 
so are to be rejected, as it is only by the copious granaiies of corn 
that she will be capable of emptying into the store^houses of our 
mandfticturing towns, that she can contribute to our wealth. 

“ Unless, therefore, the future greatness of England is to be a 
visionary dream, it is necessary to endeavour to remove the preju- 
dices of the countty gentlemen on this subject, in the fii*st instance, 
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In order that our corn laws may undergo the revision that is required 
to give rise to her greatness." 

The writer conceives that the prevailing notions respecting the 
proportionate pressure of taxation in England and France arc 
erroneous, and attributes greater evils to the system of equal inhe- 
ritances in the latter event than seems borne out by the evidence. 
If, indeed, when large estates were left to be divided among a 
great number, it necessarily followed that actual division of the 
estate into small parcels should take place, such division and sub- 
division would be injurious to the general wealth of the country. 
But as long as a large farm is more productive in a whole than in 
parts, it is likely to continue in the hands of one pemn by a sale 
of the other portions to the holder of it, or by some arrangement 
for the division of profits. When a ship, a mine, or a house, are 
left among many children equally, each one does not insist on his 
portion apart. The property remains whole, for it cannot be SO 
advantageously used otherwise, and all submit to an arrangement 
which is evidently for the common good. We see no reason why 
the same principle should not keep farms also in that proportion of 
size and state of completeness, which experience would point out as 
most productive of advantage to its owners. The writer appears 
to us much more correct in what follows : 

There is no truth of so much importance in the whole science 
of political economy as the principle, that an increase of corn is an 
increase of manufactures, as it is upon this truth that the increasing 
wealth of nations entirely depends. When on a supply of foreign 
corn being imported, it is asked who it is that buys the corn, and 
it is answered, not the farmer, not the country gentleman, but the 
manufacturing towns, and the manufacturing towns only, and that 
they will continue to buy any further supply, let the quantity be 
augmented to what extent it may, it follows at once, that an in- 
crease of corn must cause a proportional increase of manufactures, 
as it is only by increasing their nmnufactures that the towns can be 
enabled to buy the additional supplies. The increase of both is in 
fact necessarily simultaneous ; for as there can be no increase of 
manufactures without an increase of manufacturers, and no in- 
crease of manufacturers without aii increase of corn to support 
them, one effect cannot take place without the other." 

“ This truth, therefore, that an increase of corn is an increase 
of manufactures, that an increase of the produce of the land neces- 
sarily causes a proportional increase of the produce of the towns, 
is at this moment of more importance than any other in the whole 
range of political science, because its establishment goes to effect a 
total change in the commercial policy of nations, which now is to 
discourage the import of the agricultural surplus of other countries 
as much as possible, instead of encouraging it, and by this change 
to cause a general amelioration in the condition of mankind. It’ 
this principle, therefore, bo acknowledged, it is injpossible that oui 
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ports can too soon be thrown open to the free admission of foreign 
corn, and every other component part of the agricultural produce 
of foreign nations ; as the more that is admitted, the greater will 
be the amount of our manufactures, and the greater will be our 
wealth/’ 

We trust that this will happen sooner than the great landholders 
anticipate. Tlie bending of Ministers to circumstances in the last 
session of Parliament was a favourable omen : and a little more 
distress, which teaches sometimes more valuable lessons than the 
best written treatises on political economy, may extort from the 
fears of those who would still persist in their opposition to the 
wishes of the people, what could not be wrung from their affections. 
The writer shows clearly that the increase of the manufacturing 
towns of England has been maintained by the improved system of 
agriculture, so much promoted by the late Duke of Bedford and 
Mr. Coke, by inclosures and by occasional importations ; from all 
which causes, the quantity of corn consumed in England at the 
close of the last reign, was at least double what it was at its com- 
mencement; the population that consumed it being also nearly 
doubled in the same period. He adds : 

“ It may now perhaps be evident, that the improving wealth of 
England during the reign of George the Third was occasioned by 
the vast increase which took place in our corn, and the consequent 
increase which took place in our manufactures, and not by the 
theory of the balance of trade — which, so far as it operated at all, 
was from the excess of paper, in the crude language of the day, 
unfavourable instead of favourable, and took money out of the 
country, instead of bringing it in. But as the same means, which 
caused the augmentation of our wealth in that reign, will cause its 
augmentation in all others, it is by the increase of our own agricul- 
tural surplus, and the increase and free admission of the agri- 
cultural surplus of all other countries, that the progressive im- 
provement of our wealth will always be effected. 

“ There is no subject on which the country gentlemen have 
shown such little consistency of reasoning as on the increased supply 
of corn. Though they object, both in theory and practice, to any 
increase of its quantity from abroad, yet they make no kind of 
objection to it, let it be increased to what extent it may at home. 
Daring the last reign, about three millions of acres were brought 
into cultivation by the inclosure bills beyond what were cultivated 
before. According to the prejudices of the country gentlemen, 
there is no reason why they should not have objected to the 
increase of corn arising from these three millions of acres, as much 
as the increase of corn arising from thjree millions of acres in any 
other country, as this quantity of corn added to the stock before 
raised precisely the same as if it had been imported from abroad, 
and the manufacturing towns received the same benefit from it, 
and increased in population and wealth in just as great a degree, 
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as if it had been so much foreign corn. And yet not only was there 
no countiy gentleman who made any opposition to this mea8ui‘c in 
the House of Commons, but there was not one who did not heartily 
concur in its policy. If there were now three millions of acres more 
to be inclosed, the bills would pass with the same unanimity as 
before, and so on, if there were ten, twenty, or thirty millions, or 
even if England could be extended to the size of France, or the 
size of Russia. But it is impossible that it could make any differ- 
ence to the country gentlemen, wlfether the increased supply of 
corn, which such a number of acres could produce, arose from so 
much land added to England, or so much land separated from it 
by sea. If it is to arise, however, from so much land added to 
England, and is to be the ellect of inclosure bills, it is to be a wise 
and excellent measure, and the salvation of the country, for such 
the inclosure bills were called. But if it is to arise from so much 
land separated from England, and is to consist of foreign corn, it is 
to he a dangerous and impolitic measuie, and the ruin of the 
country, for such is to be our doom, if foreign corn is imported 1 
Though the effect, which such a supply of corn would have on the 
pre-existing stock of old corn, and tlie wealth and population of 
nur manufacturing towns, would he precisely the same in both 
instances, without the, shadow of a shade between them. Such is 
the strange perversion of intellect, that makes an increase in the 
supply of corn a blessing or a curse, according as it comes from 
one side of a hedge or the otiicr ! ! ! 

“ I am free to admit, tliat the landed interest ought to have the 
leading influence in tlie government of the country, not only on 
account of their wealth and distinction, and the superiority of their 
attainments from their usual system of education, ])ut on account 
of that ‘ otium cum dignitato,’ so peculiarly their own, and which 
allows them to devote their time and thouglits to the public. But 
when they assume such absolute and dictatorial authority over the 
towns, whose population is far greater than that of the land, as to 
say, so far shall you go, and no further — not a morsel of bread 
shall you eat, beyond what we choose to sell — not a manufacturer 
more shall you have, nor a sovereign more shall you make, than it 
is our will and pleasure ; — for such in effect is the language of their 
prohibitory com laws, and this too, when it is as much against 
their own interest, as it is against the interest of the towns, that it 
should be so ; one is almost tempted lo exclaim, if such he the 
abuse of their ascendency, most certainly it ought not to exist. 
For one set of men to legislate for another set, and notoriously and 
unscrupulously to sacrifice the interest of that set to what they 
conceive to be their own, is in itself a most mean and unworthy 
proceeding ; but when, as iu this instance, the interest of the lua- 
uufacturing body is sacrificed, not to the advantage, hut disadvan- 
tage of the agricultural body, it makes the proceeding as, con- 
temptible and ridiculous as it is partial and unjust, and induces us 
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still more to regret the ascendency that is possessed. The country 
gentlemen ought, in fact, to have nothing to do with the^subject of 
foreign corn. They neither import the corn, nor buy it, nor eat 
it ; and instead of having any reason to prevent the towns from 
eating it, they have every reason to congratulate themselves on 
their doing so, as they get a higher price for the loaf they sell to 
them themselves in consequence of it. Their interference, there- 
fore, is not only officious, hut selfish and oppressive : and it is 
scarcely possible not to rejoice, that in this case, as in most others, 
the selfishness and oppression, whatever injury they inflict on the 
party against whom they are directed, recoil with no less force on 
those who exercise them.” 

Mr. Wheatley’s veneration for an hereditary nobility we have no 
doubt is sincere ; and it is not out of place to see it expressed in a 
letter to one of its distinguished ornaments. But that he should 
think the largo landowners ought, on that account alone, and in 
addition to their power as members of the aristocracy, to have a 
leading influence in the government of the country, and that he 
should believe not only the superiority of their attainments, but 
also that the leisure and ease they possess, dispose them to forget 
their own interests and pleasures in the devotion of their time and 
their thoughts to the public, is, we confess, a strong proof that his 
veneration is founded on that which is the chief source of admira- 
tion generally — a very imperfect knowledge of the class so 
eulogized. We turn, however, from this subject to offer a con- 
cluding extract from that portion of his letter which is confined to 
Canada, as a source of supply in the hands of the Irish emigrant 
settlers, for the food lequired by the manufacturing people of 
England : 

On the repeal of the corn hill, therefore, there will be nothing 
to interrupt the corn of Canada from coming in, and therefoie 
nothing to interrupt the execution of this system, which will ini- 
ju’ove the prosperity of England, precisely in the same degree in 
which it improves tlie prosperity of Canada ; as in the same pro- 
portion in which the landed interest of Canada will get rich by the 
sale of their corn, the manufacturing interest of England will get 
rich by the sale of their manufactures in exchange for it. The 
principal point, therefore, to attend to in promoting the mutual 
welfare of Canada and England is, to make good the long line of 
water communication, which the hand of nature has so nearly com- 
pleted through the magnificent lakes of Canada, as it is by the 
perfecting of this intercourse, that she will be enabled to convey 
her corn with ease and rapidity to her seaport towns for shipment 
to England. Should colonization proceed with the spirit and 
energy, which the miseries of Ireland, and the improvement of 
Canada and England require, a few short years will make a mate- 
lial difference in the state of the three countries. Ireland, with 
her largo farms, her rich tenantry, and happy population, will be 
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brought to resemble the most luxuriant districts of England. 
Canada, with her high cultivation and lucrative commerce, her 
towns, roads, and canals, the necessary eflfects of extended coloni- 
zation, will exhibit all the marks of a flourishing empire, and rival 
Europe in splendour and prosperity , while the manufacturing 
towns of England, from the vast increase of the agricultural sur- 
plus of Ireland and Canada, the whole of which will be ])ourcd into 
tiieir lap, will be nearly double what they now arc, in size, wealth, 
and population, at the same time that the landed interest will secure 
to themselves never-failing, unsatiated, and insatiable markets, 
with never-failing high prices ” 

At this portion of the work, we fcelMisposed to make a pause. 
The author here closes his consideration of the lirst branch of his 
subject, which was to point out (li(‘ advantages likely to bo enjoyed 
by Ireland from an emigration of lier surplus population to Canada; 
and the use which could he made of their labour in that country 
to enrich both the colony and the mother country. He next passes 
to the still greater question of the Colonization of India, as being 
likely to he productive of much more extensive tulvantages both to 
Hindoostau and to Great Britain: hut as we are desirous of giving 
a full and accurate review of his sentimejits ou this subject, more 
especially as they have been grossly misrepresented in another 
work, and as the subject comes peculiarly within tl»c scope and 
object of our own, wc shall reserve our remarks ou this branch of 
it for the succeeding Nnmher. 


SONG WRITTKN FOR AN INDIAN AIR. 
Uif the lute Mr. Shellei/. 

I ARisK fioin tlreams of fliec 
In the tir^t sweel sloe)) of night, 

AAhen the winds are breathing low. 

And the stars aic burning l)iii(Iil. 

I aiise fiom dreams of thee, 

And a spiiit in iny feet 
Hath led me. Who knows how ? 

To thy eliambcr window, Sweet, 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stieam, 

The (Jhamjiak <»dours fall 

Like sweet thoughts in a dicam. 

The nightingale’s complaint. 

It dies upon her heart ; — 

As I must on thine, 

Beloved as thou art ! 

Oh, lift me from the grass ! 

I die ! I faint ! I fail I 
liCt thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 

My heart bc'ats loud and fast ; — 

Oh ! press me to thine own again, 

Where it will break at last ! 
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The architectural antiquities of India, though less beautiful 
than those of Greece and Italy, and less vast and sublinj^,.than 
those of Egypt, are yet of a nature to command the, (attention of 
Europe. Every thing of this kind dcsorvit^ notice, belongs, 
however, to the era of Mohammedan dominatjop, during which in- 
numerable edifices, religious, royal, or ho8|tttable, sprang up in the 
various provinces of Hindoostan ; and, although now hastening 
more or less rapidly to ruin and decay, still remain the mpnuments 
of the munificence, taste, or splendour of the^Musulman princes. 
We grant that, for many reasons, the English of this age are en- 
titled to look hack uj)on the half-civilized conquerors of the East 
with a proud feeling of supetfority ; but certainly this supgriority 
has seldom been made palpable to the Hindoos in the science uf 
aichitccture. Wc reason more justly on the rules of art, and can 
very readily point out the defects in taste and science into which 
those barbarians were precipitated by ignorance ; but we have not 
imitated the munificence and energy that covered India with mosques 
and palaces and caravanserais, which, if not strictly chaste in 
their design, were at least possessed of grandenr and utility. Tra- 
vellers still visit Spain to admire the splendour of the Alhambra, 
and the Cordovan mosque, the relics of Arabian genius and power; 
but when time shall have driven ns from the Ganges and the Indus, 
what traces shall we leave behind us of the greatness of England ? 
Excepting the Government House at Calcutta, and one or two other 
structures of less importance, India has seen nothing of what Eng- 
lishmen could effect, if their enthusiasm and their genius were not 
extinguished by the beniiinhing influence of the torpedo ofLcaden- 
hall-strcet. 

The work before us, already partly known to our readers, from 
portions of it having been long published, illustrates the architec- 
tural remains of a single city of Bengal ; but even these, were no- 
thing more left in all India, would suffice to impress upon the mind 
of the traveller, or the observer of these views, the most favourable 
notions of Mohammedan genius and magnificence. Superb temples 
for public worship, palaces at once vast and commodious for the 
dwellings of their princes, roads, bridges, canals, caravanserais for 
the accommodation of travellers or the advancement of commerce ; 
these were the works of the Moguls in Hindoostan, whose crumbling 
ruins Sir Cliarles D’Oyly has so beautifully delineated in his * An- 
tiquities of Dacca.’ Perhaps many might regard these admirable 
engravings merely for their excellence as prodiictions of art ; but 
we are irresistibly drawn to behold them in another light, — as illus- 
trations of the wretched condition of the natives of India. Let the 
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reader carefj^lly examine the modern dwellings of the natives of 
Pacca^ as they appear in Sir Charles D’Oyly^s views, or m those 
exquisite vignettes of Mr. Chinnery’s, which adorn the heads of 
chapters in the historical account of the city ; and then compare 
them with the views of savage huts given in the plates to Cook's or 
Wallis’s voyages in the Southern Seas; he will find the tattoed ani- 
walfwlift. hardly deserves the name of man, possessed of a bettor 
habitation^'^fiM iQore instruments of domestic comfort, than the 
Helot of the Eesf^Iir^ia Company. Another important observa- 
tion he will likewise iQt^ire,1vliich may aid in enabling him to com- 
prehend the faej^ty wftR which India has always been subdued and 
enslaved. The Hindoo fij^rcs introduced into these views are all 
of a slender and delicate make, approaching clfcminacy ; while the 
Mohammedans, on the othA hand, display muscular, Herculean 
limbs, formed by nature to endure the toils of war, and wield the 
sword of independence. Ignorant moralists, founding their notions 
on a narrow observation of human nature, are in the habit of teach- 
ing that cruelty is the offspring of weakness and cowardice, and 
have adduced as an example the cruel temper of the effeminate 
Hindoo ; but those athletic Moguls, of whom we have spoken 
above, are naturally as much addicted to ferocity and cruelty as 
any coward on earth ; and in this they resemble the bravest nations 
of antiquity, the Spartans and the Romans, who were notoriously un- 
feeling and inhuman. But we must not here pursue these reflec- 
tions. 

There are in Bengal few of the elements of beautiful landscape, 
or such at least is the case in the neighbourhood of Dacca, and all 
the southern parts of .the province. For a country as plain as the 
ocean, and totally devoid of rocks and stones, is not certainly the 
residence of the picturesque ; though the woody winding banks of 
rivers, palm trees, boats of rude constiuction with fanciful sails, 
broken arches, temples mouldering^ palaces deserted, elephants, 
palanquins, &c., furnish ample materials for highly interesting 
views. Indeed, with the marks of man upon them, such scenes 
possess more genuine interest than the fairest landscapes of para- 
dise would, in the condition of mere nature. It is the footsteps of 
men and women, whatever affectation may pretend, that hallow the 
beautiful scenes of the earth, and enrapture him who gazes upon 
them. Uninhabited wilds soon weary the eye, which always seeks 
for some token of human energy in whatever it contemplates, and 
would in a landscape be more delighted with an ivied tower, long 
relinquished to hats and owls, though standing amidst ordinary 
scenes, than with the most exquisite combination of water, earth, 
and sky, ever seen in conjunction, were it possible to view them 
unconnected with any association with man. Nothing is so beautiful 
as mind. Nature itself is delightful only inasmuch as it awakens 
in our imaginations ideas of softness, repose, serenity, and love. 

Oriental Ko/. U. Y 
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It was this conviction, or an instinctive feeling of the truth, that 
led the ancient poets to people the woods and fountains and hills 
with dryades, nymphs, and oreades ; for, observing that those 
natural objects gave rise to images of pastoral love and undisturbed 
delight in their own minds, they imagined beings adapted to those 
quiet scenes, and endowed them with something like immortality. 

In tropical landscapes, the extraordinary richness of the skies, 
Which is multiplied and rellected in every pond and river, confers 
ah ever-varying beauty on the actual view, which even Claude 
could not transfer to the canvass ; but in some drawings, and even 
in some engravings, that we have seen, there is an appearance in- 
dicative of sultry lieat, which is a very great beauty. This appear- 
ance is given to one or two prints in the work before us, to that 
print, in particular, which represents the North Gateway and the 
Fort of the Great Kuttra. Indeed, these engravings convey ns 
accurate an idea of Indian scenery as representations void of coloui 
possibly could. The objects, both artificial and natural, which 
characterize the country, arc very skilfully introduced, and forcilily 
contrasted. Perhaps the absence of one scene, mentioned in the 
letter-press, is. to he regretted — “ The environs of Dacca during nii 
inundation of the Ganges.” The inhabitants erect their frail huls 
on little eminences, probably artificial, wliich remain uncovered 
during the rising of the wateis. These rude dwellings, whicli, 
however wretched within, are pictures(|ue at a distance, tliiis 
perclied on innumerable little islets in a sc'a covered by tlio talleais 
of the rice which ajipear above water, the numerous bouts in which 
neighbours navigate to eacli other’s hons(‘s over their inundated 
fields, with the straggling streets and suburbs of Dacca, as viewed 
from the top of the Great Kuttra, would form a landscape of ex- 
traordinary interest and beauty. 

The numerous views, which arc given in tlie numbers already 
published of this ivork, are eminently creditable to Sir Charles 
D’Oyly, Mr. Landseer, and the other artists engaged. We have 
never seen any thing of the kind superior to them in beauty. Were 
it possible for us to convey an exact conccjdioii of each view liy 
description, we should be able to make this clear to the reader ; 
but Uie beauties of a fine print or picture really elude the grasp of 
language, however rich or flexible, insomuch that we question 
whether the most eloquent pen that ever existed coiihl convey, by 
description, the same ideals as would bo conveyed by the picture 
described. We shall not, however, attempt Ibis nice delineation 
in the present case, but merely sketch a rough outline, as it were, 
of one or two of the views, and copy from tlic printed account 
annexed to the work an enumeration of the principal objects repre- 
sented in the others. 

1. Vieio of a Mosque on the Booragunga Branch of ths 
Gange,?.— The architecture of this edifice is striking and grand. 
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An angular turret, lighted by tail slender arched window's, nnd 
crowned by a fine dome, stands out from each corner of the l)uild- 
ing, and two loftier domes, of dilVerent eonstriiction, adorn the 
centre ; while in the middle, between these two turrets, an 
arched window of vast dimensions looks out upon the river. Imme- 
diately above the basement, as well as at the summit of tlie plain 
wall, a row of pointed niches runs along the end of the body of tho 
edifice, between two broad fillets, and another of much smaller 
niches is carried round the base of the dome. Here and there the 
loops of time are visible in the wall, and lich masses of verdure 
flourish and wave beautifully on the domes and towers. Close at 
the foot of the basement the broad Ganges flows by, with Hindoo 
boats and barges on its surface ; and al)ove, tho sky is loaded with 
vast tropical clouds. 

2. Part of the Interior of the Cifif of Dacca . — The principal 
object in the foreground is a veiy singular (piadrangular building, 
four stories high, each story being considerahly smaller than the 
one beneath it, upon which it stands like a s(|naro pillar on a 
huge pedestal. Tln^ sides of the edifice arc perforatmi with tall 
pointed arches, in some measure resembling tin* (unquofoils of the 
Gothic style ; and its lofty luisement rises out of a deep basin or 
mdla of the Ganges. On tlie right, various Hindoos are seen, 
some in barges or boats, others descending a lofty flight of steps, 
or standing up to the middle iu the water. 'PIk* mins of a bridge, 
stretching from the foot of the buildijig above described iicross the 
nulla, occupy the left of the fore-ground ; and behind, beyond the 
water, other edifices are seen, pee])ing (>iit of matted foliage. Near 
the edge of the basin is a small mos(|ue or chapel, with a dome, 
but no windows, — tho whole structure nearly buried iu verdant 
foliage. 

3. Mosque of Sijuff Khan . — This print is a uear view of the 
front and principal entrance of the holy slnictnre, the upper part 
of which is almost wholly coveied by tlic wild and drooping foliage 
of the banyan tree. Kuws of ni(*hes, sjemhM' minarets or turrets 
projecting outward from the wall, and profuse pannel-work, give 
this building a very picturesque appeal ance, which is greatly 
heightened by the thick masses of verdure hanging irregularly along 
its whole extent. An air of solemn repose breathes over the scene, 
which is luirdly disturbed by three figuies approaching the great 
entrance, and apparently pausing to encounter tlie gloom of the 
interior. 

4. Remains of a Bridge near the Tantee Bazar . — This is a 
small landscape of great richness and beauty. Jt has an air ot 
even psistoral repose. In I he fore-gioimd are the walius of the 
Ganges, thickly doUed with floating aquatic plants, and quivering 
in the evening light, which, partly intercepted by the luiiied bridge, 
falls in broken masses upon the objects nearest the spectator. 

Y > 
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Over the shadowy portion of the stream, a laden boat is slowly 
navigated; through obstructing vegetation, by a small crew of 
dusky Natives. Above,' on the parapet of the ruined bridge, a 
gi'oupe of the same race are seated, apparently much at their ease, 
some gazing at the rippling of the water, others talking, or looking 
at the clouds. Through the lofty arch of the bridge, we observe 
the end of a cottage, sheltered by trees of majestic height, and 
standing not far from the stream. And in the back-ground, the 
river stretches away beneath the setting sun, and between banks 
shaded by lofty trees, which seem to trace the outline of their 
summits on the evening sky. 

5. The Fort and North Gateway of the Great Kuttra. — The 
body of this vast and splendid edifice stands, in the present view, 
a little in the back-ground, while the mass of masonry denominated 
the Fort, and the arched gateway, are beautified by luxuriant ver- 
dure. A groupe of Natives, an elephant with his rider, a horse 
prancing, held by a Mogul, and two dogs admirably executed, oc- 
cupy the fore-ground, which is bright with sunshine, and sprinkled 
with fine broad-leaved plants. 

6 . Ruins of Timgy Bridge. — Tranquil water, reflecting large 
and beautiful aquatic plants, picturesque barges, and the lofty 
arches of the bridge, one of which is crushed in, and partly broken, 
with the soft margin of the stream seen under the arch, and buf- 
faloes grazing on it, form the elements of this scene. Creeping 
down the sides of the bridge, and obstructing the passage of barges 
under the arches, arc wild and fantastic masses of the roots arid 
branches of the banyan tree, which above spreads luxuriantly, and 
covers the whole breadth of the mins. The bold and picturesque, 
though much shattered, ruins of Tungy Bridge have been thought,” 
says the writer of the ‘ Account of Dacca,’ to possess sufiicient 
claims to its admission among our selection of Dacca antiquities. 
By whom it was built is not known ; but, from the style of what 
little remains of its architectural features, it is doubtless coeval 
with those mosques and palaces which were erected during the 
brightest period of the prosperity of this metropolis.” Its neigh- 
bourhood has been the frequent scene of those sporting meetings 
in which the English gentlemen residing in Dacca sometimes indulge 
themselves, at the expense of the tigers, buffaloes, bears, leopards, 
&c., of this part of Bengal,” 

7 . Paugla Pool, with part of Dacca in the extreme distance . — 
This bridge has been a most elegant structure, but is now much 
broken and shattered by the floods of the Ganges, or the destruc- 
tive operations of war, or perhaps both. Its remains are still ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. In our south-east view of it, part of the 
city of Dacca is seen in the distance, under an effect of light and 
shade, which was studied on the spot. The far-off white houses of 
the European inhabitants, when illumined by a partial gleam of 
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fiiiiiliglit, form a sparkling contrast to the broad masses and dark 
foliage of the fore-ground, and the romantic ruins of the bridge.” 

8. Ttie Great Kuttra.-^** A stupendous pile of grand and beau- 
tiful architecture, situated on the eastern bank of the river, and 
near the centre of the city. It has been asserted that it was ori- 
ginally built a palace for the unfortunate Mnhommod Snja ; who, 
not being satisfied with it, even as a temporary residence for him- 
self, bestowed it on Mcer Aboo-ul-Kasim, the public officer who 
superintended its erection ; and that it was afterwards appropriated 
to the accommodation of travelling merchants and strangers.” “ From 
the inscription,” (however,) “ which is in the Persian language, 
and Toga-Arabic character, it would appear that the Great Kuttra 
has been from the beginning — to use the words of the dervise of 
the well-known Eastern tale — not a palace, but a caravauscra : 
yet, since the erection of so spacious an edifice must have occupied 
some considerable portion of time, it may possibly have been begun as 
a palace, and finished as a caranversera. The superior style of its 
architecture seems to attest that it must have been originally de- 
signed for a princely residence ; and there seems to be no other way 
of reconciling this idea with the direct evidence of the inscription.” 

9. The small Kuttra with its enclosed Mosque. — This edifice 

is situated about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of the great 

one. It was built by Amer-ul-Omrah Shastcr Khan in 1603 (the 
sixth year of the reign of Allumgecr). Our view of it is taken from 
within the area of the square which its walls enclose, and the figures 
introduced arc some of those fakeers and mendicants who now 
occupy its numerous apartments. A small mosque, which appears 
on the left-hand side in the engraving, displays considerable archi- 
tectural taste and talent. Its minarets rise somewhat like the shafts 
of elegant octangular columns, and are terminated by capitals of 
Oriental foliage and fruit. The base of a large round column, 
which is placed beside the entrance, has a light, singular, and fan- 
ciful effect, seeming to stand as if on a vase ; of which, however, 
we have seen other examples in the architecture of the Hindoos. 
And while the dome of this mosque is beautifully fluted, its uni- 
formity of colour and form arc variegated in a picturesque manner 
by the blue and orange mosses, and other luxuriant vegetation of 
this part of Asia.” 

10. Bastion of the Lai Bagh. — ‘‘ The palace called the Lai 
Bagh was begun by the King’s son, Mahomed Azeera, sometime 
about the year 1677? ^wt was never completed on the magnificent 
scale of the original design. It was meant to include a fortress 
also, of which the Bastion presented in our view is one of the un- 
finished features. This bastion is joined to another by a long line 
of embrasures, which shows the great extent of the plan as origi- 
nally projected.” 

11. Mosque in the Suburbs of Dacca. — “ Though highly deserv- 
ing the attention of the painter, the architect and the man of taste. 
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nothing is particularly known on the subject of its history. It is 
situated on the load leading from Dacca to Tungy, and is wildly 
overgrown with various foliage, and roots rambling across it in every 
romantic direction, and clinging to its dome and arches. The view 
is taken from the eastward.” 

Such arc the views, from the masterly pencil of Sir Charles 
already published of this magnificent work ; and these, 
taken together witli the exquisite vignettes of Mr. Chinnery, may 
be confidently rccoinmended to the public as a series of engravings 
never excelled for fidelity and beauty by anything whatever, in the 
branch of art to which they belong. The remainder of the work 
must be looked for by cveiy admirer of the fine arts with the great- 
est impatience ; and more especially by the tasteful and liberal 
among our countrymen in the Kast. 


EDWARD AND ELLEN. 

WiiRN War his banners late uftfiurd, 

Atul exiled Peace forsook the world, — - 
As threat'ning myriads hovciing near, 

Hade Freedom’s sons to arms icpair, — 

High on the mast the signal Hew, 

And ardour fired Britannia’s crew, 

While many a high-swoln bosom strove 
’Twixt patriot zeal and powerful love. 

Young Fidward’s heart beat high for fame ; 

Yet, lingering o’er his Ellen’s name, 

Wliat Duty prompted, Love restrained, 

Till conscious Pride the victory gained ; 

Then, as he sought, on Ocean’s wave, 

A Victor’s crown, or Honour’s grave, — 

’T was (Hory’s call the youth obey’d, 

And thus he left his mourning maid. 

“ Oh ! Ellen dear!” the hero cries, 

“ Though to the fight thy Edward flies, 

Those eyes will .see him soon return. 

Crown’d with the wreaths his sword shall earn ; 
Then, flush’d with conquest, love, and joy, 
Those arms that clasp thy faithful boy 
Will be the dearest meed he ’ll claim. — 

Unblcst by Beauty, what is Fame?” 

The foe appears— fierce broadsides pour — 

Low on the deck, deep-stain’d with gore, 

The gallant Edward wounded lies ; 

No soothing hand to close his eyes ! 

Yet, in the last sad pangs of death, 

“ Dear Ellen !” faulters on his breath. 

She heard the tale, she loved the brave — 

And Edward’s heart was Ellen’s grave. 
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Practical Ficw of the Law of Lihcl in England. 

No. VII. 

In ir>88 occ,mT('d tlio famous case of llio seven Bishops. Tliey 
presented their petition May is, KJSS. 

King. — “ This is a giamt surprise to uu*. Here are strange 
words. I did nut exjMM't tins fiiim ytui. This is a standard of re- 
hellion.^^ 

The Bisliops said they would lose tlie last drop of their blood 
rather than lift up a finger against him. 

Kino. — “ 1 tell yim thisjs a standard of rebellion. I never saw 
siieh an address! 1 will keep this paper. It is the strangest ad- 
dress I ever saw. ft tends to lehellion. Do you (piestioii my dis- 
pensing power? Some of you heie have printed and jirejiehed for 
it, when it was for your jmrpose.” 

King. — If I think fit to alter my mind,! will send to you. Hod 
hath given me this dispensing junver, and 1 will maintain it. I tell 
joii tlierc are s('V('n thousand men, and of the Church of baiglaml 
too, that have not bowed the knee to Baal.’' 

At their trial, there was a long pieliiuinary debate on technical 
pleas in bar. I’iist, the informality of the warrant was objected, 
as being signed by Lords of the Privy Council, without siiecificatioii 
tliat they signed it such Lords, or as an act done Di (Council. 
Next it was urged, that the Bishops, as Lords of Parliament, were 
ii(»t liable to be committed ft»r a misdemeanour, not being a breach 
of the peace. Then, the signature of Archhishop Saneroft, at Lam- 
beth, in Surry, was not a publication in Middlesex, but tliis was 
cured by Lord Sunderland’s evidence, of the delivery of the peti- 
tion to the King at St. James’s. With respect to libel being a breach 
of the peace, the Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Powis, said, “ Can, 
then, any man in the world say that a libel does not reijuire sureties 
of the peace ? Foj- we must now take it as it is here upon this re- 
turn. How my Lords the Bishops will clear them.selves of it, is 
a question for another time ; but the warrant says they were com- 
mitted for contriving, framing, and publisfcing a seditious libel 
against his Majesty and his Government, Is there a greater mis- 
demeanour ? or is there any thing on this side a capital crime that 
is a greater offence ? Is there any thing that does so tread upon 
tlie heels of a capital offence, and comes so near the greatest of 
crimes that can be coniniittcd against the Government ? N6t to 
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enlarge at this time upon what the consequences of such things may 
be, is 'there a greater breach of the peace than such seditious prac- 
tices t No doubt any man may be committed for^it) and may be 
bound to find sureties for bis good bdbaviour/’ 

Solicitor-General. — (Sir W. Williams.) — “ It must be vi et 
armis, and certainly is a breach of tbe peace,* if *th# words be 
alleged to be scandalous against the King’s Government.” 

Mr. Finch. — “ If a man write a petition, are the pen and ink that 
he uses tlie arms ?” 

Solicitor-Genejial. — My Lord, I hope Mr. Finch remembers 
what I heard him say in Algernon Sydney's case, ‘ scribere est agerc.’ 
Were the pen and ink the agents in that case ? Mr. Sydney was 
the patient, we know.” 

Mr Finch.' — “ I think it is so, Mr. Solicitor, but evei’y action is 
not a breach of the peace.” 

Justice Allybone. — And wherever there is a seditious act, 
I cannot tell how to make any other construction of it, but that i( 
is an actual breach of the peace ; that is my opinion.* 

Sir Robert Sawye#. — “ My Lord, the Attorney has been 
pleased to charge in this information that this is a false, seditious, 
and malicious libel ; both the falsity of it, and that it was malicious 
and seditious, are all matters of fact; which, with ^pbraission, they 
have offered to the jury no proof of, and I make no question but 
easily to demonstrate the quite contrary.” ' ’ 

Attorney-General. — “ Whether a libel be true or not as to 
the nature of fact, was it ever yet in any court of justice permitted 
to be made a question whether it be a libel or not ? or whether a 
party be punishable for it ? And, therefore, 1 wonder to hear these 
gentlemen .say, that because it is not a false one, therefore it is not 
a libel. Suppose a man should speak scandalous matter of auy 
noble Lord here, or of any of my Lords the Bishops, and a scandolum 


'*• On this important point, see r.ord Camden’s judgment jn'the ease of Mr. 
Wilkes, 1763. I^rd Grey’s speech, May 1817, on Lord Sidmouth’s cir- 
cular-letter ; and Sir S. Ilomilly’s speech, June 26, 1817, on tho'same subject. 
Lord Camden concludes his judgment in the case of Mr. Wilkes with these words : 
“ We are all of opinion that a libel is not a breach of the peace. It tends to 
the breach of the peace, and that is the utmost.— 1 I^v. 139. But that which 
only tends to the breach of the peace, cannot be a breach of it. Suimose a 
Hl^el to be a breach of the peace, yet I think it cannot exclude privilege ; be- 
catiit , I cannot Jind that a libeller is bound to Jind surety the pedee^ in any 
bonk wii^ever, nor ever was, in any case, except one,— viz. the case of the 
seven Bishops, where thfjpe Judges said, that surety of the peace was required 
in the case of a libel. Judge Powel, the only honest man of the four Judge., 
dissented : and I am bold to be of his opinion, and to say, that case is not law. 
But it show# the miserable condition of the state at that time. Xfpon the 
nihoUt it is absurd to require surety qf the peace or bait ’nt the case of a 
libeller , and therefore Mr. Wilkes must be discharged from his imprisonment.'’ 
—lUotvel’s State Trials , sol. xix. p. 990. 
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wttgn^um be brought for it, thougli that which spoken has 
been true, yfet it has been the opinion of the courts of law, that the 
party cannot justify, by reason it tends to the disturbing of the 
peace, to publish any thing^that is matter of scandal. [In the 
statutes of Scand. Mag., the words false and lies are used as 
descriptiv<|of the offence.]^ .Might not my Lords the Bishops have 
acquiesced under their passive obedience till the Parliament met ? ” 

Justice AluybonEj — “ And I think, in the first place, that no 
man can take upon him to write against the actual exercise of the 
Government, unless he have leave from the Ouvernment, but he 
makes a libel, be what he writes true or false ; for if once Ve come 
to impeach the Government by way of argument, it is the argument 
that makes the Government or not the Government. So that I lay 
down, tlmt^ in the first place, the Government ought not to be im- 
])cachid by argument, nor the exercise of the Government shaken 
by argument ; because 1 can manage a proposition in itself doubt- 
ful with a better pen than another man ; this, say I, is a libel. 
Then, I lay this down for my next position, that no private man cau 
take upon him to write concerning the Government at all ; for what 
has any private man to do with the Govermnent, if his interest bo not 
stirted nor shaken ? It is the business of the Government to manage 
matters relating to the Government ; it is the business of the sub- 
jects to mind only their own properties and interests. If my interest 
is not shaken, what have 1 to do with matters of government ? Tlicy 
arc not witldii my sphere. If the Government does come to shake 
my ^larticulfrt’ yiterest, the law is open for me, and I may redress 
myself^by law; and when Wntrude myself with other men's busi- 
ness that does not concern my particular interest, I am a libeller. 

These I have laid down for plain propositions : now, then, let 
us cpnsider farther, whether, if I take upon me to contradict the 
GovemAent, any specious pretence that I shall put u])on it, shall 
dress it up in another form, and give it a better denomination ? And 
truly 1 think it is the worse, because it comes in a h(‘tter dress ; for 
by that^rple any man that can put on a good vizard may be as mis- 
chievous^as he will to the Government at the bottom: so that whe- 
ther it be in the form of a supplication, or an address, or a petition, 
if, it be what it ought not to be, let us call it by its true name,, and 
give it its right denomination, — it is a libel. , 

*‘<rhcn, gentlemen, consider what this petition is ; this is a peti- 
tion relating to something that was done and ordered by the Go- 
vernment. Whether the reasons of the petition be true.uT false, I 
will not examine that now, nor will I examine the prerogative of the 
Crown, but only take notice that tWs relates to the act of the Go- 
vernment*. The Government here has published such a declaration 
as this that^has been read, relating to matters of government ; and 
shall, or ought any body to come and impeach tliat as illegal Which 
the Government has done ? Truly, in my opinion, 1 do not think 
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he should, or ought, for by this rule may every act of the Govern, 
iiieut be shaken, when there is not a Parliament de facto sitting. 

“ I do agree that every man may petition the Government, or tlio 
King, in a matter that relates to his own private interest ; but 
with a matter that relates to the Government, I do not think my 
Lords the Bishops had any power to do more than anyotMfers. When 
the House of Commons and Lords are in being, it is a proper way 
of applying to the King : there is all the ojjeiiness in the world Ibi- 
those that are members of Parliament to make what addresses they 
please to the Government, for the rectifying, regulating, altering, 
and making of what law they please ; but if any private man shall 
come and interfere his advice, [ think there can never be an end of 
advising the Government. I think there was an instance in King 
James's lime, when, by a solemn regulation, it was declared to be a 
high misdemeanour, and jiext to treason, to petition the King to put 
the penal laws in execution.” 

The prosecution of the seven Bishops by James II. (five of 
whom were deprived for not taking the oaths to his successor) 
wonderfully increased the national unanimity and impatience ; and 
their ac(|uittal seemed the signal of his downfal. If there. had 
been no law ot libel, he wouhl have been saved from that false 
step, and driven to look for satisfaction in nieasiiros that defied tin* 
powers of libellers; so indissolubly is (he, security of the throne 
connected with a respi'ct for the rights of the people. But having 
been taught, or eneonraged and permitted, to think that ^ the 
Bishops' petition implied one of the inostaggravatod oftcnccs, ‘‘ on 
this side a capital crime,’' no wonder ?hat he was utterly blind to 
the true nature and merits of the whole transaction ; and that he 
entertained the design of proceeding against the acquitted Bishoi)s 
before the ecclesiastical comraissioneis ! Nevertheless, in the hour 
of need, he was very earnest to obtain from the Bishops a declara- 
tion of abhorrence, in reply to the Prince of Orange’s declaration, 
in which his expedition was said to be undertaken on the invitation 
of Peers and Commoners ; and in an interview which he h^d, on the 
6th November 1688, with the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Bishop of Peterborough, he received from the former this most 
edifying answer : 

“ Truly, Sir, we have lately some of us herej and others my 
brethren who arc absent, so severely smarted for meddling with 
matters of state and government, that it may well make us ex- 
ceedingly cautious. For though we presented your Majesty a pe- 
tition of the most innocent nature, and in the most humble maimer 
imaginable, yet we were so violently prosecuted, as it would have 
ended in our ruin, if God's goodness had not preserved us ; and I 
assure your Majesty the whole transaction turned upon this one 
point,' — your attorney and solicitor both affirmed, that the honestest 
paper relating to matters of civil government might be a seditious 
libel, when presented by persons who had nothing to do with such 
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matters, as they said we had not but in time of Parliament. And, 
indeed, Sir, they pursued us so fiercely upon this occasion, that 
for my part I gave myself up for lost.” 

King. — ‘‘ I thank you for that, my Lord of Canterbury. I could 
not have thought you would believe yourselves lost by falling into 
my hands.” ^ 

The Archbishop then complained that the Judges on their cir- 
cuits had declaimed against them, after their acquittal, as seditious 
libellers. He represented that the nobility would have a greater 
intluenoif with the people than the Bisliops could have in such mat- 
ters; and that the King, in a declaralion, could assert their inno- 
cence, (as to correspondence willi the Prince of Orange;) but 
James replied, “ Tlie people would not belicv(nne,” and eomdndcd 
thus : “ But this is the method I Inive proposed. I am your King. 
I am judge what is best for me. I will go niy own way. I desire 
not your assistance in it.” 

The Scotch Bishops were more comjiliaiit. They jmblishcd at 
this time a declaration, in which tliey prayed that Providence might 
give the King the hearts of his subjects, and the necks of his 
enemies. 

The distress of Jumc's on this occasion, and of all rulers who, by 
oppression, insolence, and distrust, alienate the aifectioiis of the 
people, arc well illustrated by the following story, taken from 
* Arnot’s History of Edinburgh’ : The game of lioUn Hood was 
celebrated in the month of May. The populace assembled previous 
to the celebratiofi of this %tival, and chose some respectable 
member of the corporation to officiate in the cliaraetcr of Robin 
Hood, and another in that of Little John, his sipiire. Upon the 
day appointed, which was a Sunday or a holiday, the people as- 
sembled in military array, and went to some adjoining field, where, 
either as actors or spectators, the whole inhabitants of the re- 
spective towns were convened. In this field they jirobably amused 
themselves with a representation of Kobin Hood’s jircdatory ex- 
ploits, or of his encounters with the officers of justice. As nu- 
merous meetings for disorderly mirth are apt to engender tumult, 
when the minds of the people came to be agitated with religious 
controversy, it was found necessary to repress the game of Robin 
Hood by public statute. The populace were by no means willing 
to relinquish their favourite amusement. Year after year, the ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh were obliged to exert their authority in rcr 
pressing this game ; often ineffectually. In the year 1661, the 
mob were so enraged at being disappointed in making a Robin Hood, 
that they rose in mutiny, seized on the city-gates, committed rob- 
beries npon strangers, and one of the ring-leaders being condemned 
by the magistrates to be hanged, the mob forced open the jail, set 
at liberty the criminal and all the prisoners, and broke in pieces 
the gibbet erected at the cross for executing the malefactor. They 
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next assaulted the magistrates, who were sitting in the ^council- 
chamber, and who fled to the tolbooth for shelter, where the mob 
attacked them, battering the doors, and pouring stones through 
the windows. Application woe made to the de<wone of the corpora- 
tione to appease the tumult. Remaining, however, unconcenicd 
spectators, they made this answer: ‘ They will be magiatratcH 
alone ; let them rule the multitude alone* The magistrates weic 
kept in confinement till they made proclamation be published, 
offering indemnity to the rioters, upon laying down their arms.” 

In 1088, the Rev. John Hardy, minister at Gordon, wosandicted 
for high treason, in that he did, in a sermon preached in the 
printing-house in Edinburgh, envy (inveigh) against that universal 
ease which his Majesty (James VII.) has declared he doeth all his 
subjects in matters relating to their conscience, and did endeavour 
to create jealousies and misapprehensions in his hearers ; his Ma- 
jesty’s advocate (Sir J. Dalrymplc, younger of Stair) oppones the 
libel and dittay, and insists particularly upon the panel’s meddling 
in his Majesty's affairs, and matters of state and government, 
which, by the express act of Parliament, is declared to infer the 
pain of leasing-making, which is death ; and there is no nation so 
rude hut does observe this policy y to inhibit and restrain licentious 
speeches, and meddling into the actings or deliberations of a state, 
and by the custom of most nations, even curiosity ^ where no design 
appears, is construed to be attempted malo animo ; and if the 
prying in arcana regni be prohibit, mueli more the opposing, coiin- 
tcracting, and disclaiming against the same, especially in sermons,'’ 
&c. ’riie judges, however, perhaps’ reading the signs of the times 
better, found the expressions, as they were libelled, did not infer 
the crime mentioned in the acts of Parliament specified in the in- 
dictment. ^ 

In IG93, William Anderton, printer, was indicted for high treason, 
in printing and publishing two malicious, scandalous, and traitorous 
libels, — the first entitled, ‘ Remarks upon the present Confederacy, 
and late Revolution in England the second, ‘ A French Conquest 
neither desirable nor practicable.' He demanded counsel upon 
the point of law, whether printing could be an overt act of treason, 
and was refused. Lord Chief Justice Treby said to the jury, if 
they did believe what the witnesses for the King had sworn to be 
sufficient evidence, that he printed the libelsy then they must find 
him guilty. And to quicken their perception of that fact, and ob- 
viate their hesitation as to its consequences, he told them that it 
was as great and malicious a treason as ever could be imagined. 
The prisoner, W. Anderton, was executed at the same time with 
J, Dudley, convicted of clipping ! 

In 1696, Thomas Aikcnhead, aged 18, was executed at Edin- 
burgh for blasphemy, though, before trial, he had offered to make 
any submission that could be required. Nt) counsel appeared for 
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Imn, nor was one word urged in his behalf during the course of the 
trial. The following is an extract from a private letter in the pos- 
session of liord King, indorsed L. Anstruther: We had lately an 
anomaly, and monster of nature, I may call him, who wns executed 
for cursing and reviling the persons of the Triiuty. He was 18 
years of age, not vicious, and extremely studious. Fountainhall 
and I went to him in prison, and I found a work on his spirit, and 
wept that ever he should have maintained such tenets, and desired 
a short reprieve, for his eternal state depended upon it, I plead 
for him in counsel, and brought i! to t!»e Chancellor’s vote, but was 
told that it w’ould not be granted unless the ministers would inter- 
cede. I am not for consulting the church in state affairs. I doe 
think he would have proven an eminent (’hristian had he lived ; 
but the ministers, out of a pious, though I think ignorant, zeal, 
spoke and preached for cutting him off.” 

In 1702 , Colonel Nicholas Bayard was indicted for high treason 
at New York. The main facts in this memorahle case are as 
follows: On the 6th January 17 ^ 2 , Captain John Nanfan, Lieute- 
nant-Governor, and the Council, made the followitig order : “ It is 
hereby ordered that Alderman Hutchins do appemr before this 
Board to-morrow, and then and there produce to the Board the 
address to his Majesty, to Parliament, and to the Lord Coruhury, 
which was signed by several of the inhabitants of this city, and 
soldiers of the garrison, in his house, about three weeks since, on 
the penalty that shall thereon ensue. By order of the Council. 
(Signed) B. Cozins.” Whereupon Mr. Hutchins appeared; and 
for neglecting or refusing to deliver up the said afluress, on the 
loth of January, was committed to the common jail of the city of 
New York, for the signing of libels said to he against the admini- 
stration of the Government. On the 20th January, Colonel Bayard, 
Mr. Rip Van Darn, Mr. Pliilip French, and Mr, Thomas Wenham, 
subscribed and presented the following petition to the Council : 
“ The humble petition, &c., sheweth, that whereas, by a mittimus, 
bearing date 19th January 1702, Alderman Hutchins stands com- 
mitted for signing libels, said to he against the administration of 
the Government, which pretended libels we understand to bo an 
address to his Majesty, aiiother to theTarliainent, and another to 
Lord Cornbury, whom we understand by certain advices we have 
received from England, to be nominated by his Majesty to succeed 
the late Earl of Bellamont as our Governor, copies of which (by 
the said mittimus) we find are expected from the said Hutchins, 
and is part of his charge in the commitment, the copies of which 
originals (being in our hands or custodies) lie cannot deliver. If 
there be no further crime to be alleged against him, we hope to 
make the legality of the said addresses appear ; and pray that the 
said , Hutchins may be released from his imprisonment, or bo ad- 
mitted to bail, and your petitioners shall ever pray.” 
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The Lieutenant-Governor having submitted the above address 
for the opinion of the Attorney-General, received the following 
reply : “ I have well considered the humble address of Nicholas 
Bayard, Uip Van Darn,” &c. &c. 

“ I humbly present you with my opinion and judgment in law as 
follows : First, that neither the address or petition itself, or any 
matter therein contained, is cither criminal or illegal. Secondly, 
the refusal of the petitioners at the Council Board to produce the 
copies (of certain original addresses mentioned in their petition), 
owned by them to be in their own custody, and by their petition 
also, is not such a contempt to the Council, or other offence against 
the law, for which the petitioners may legally be cominittod. 
(Signed) Sa. Sh. Broughton. Jan. 21, 1702.'' 

The tenor of the warrant for the aj)prchcnsion of Colonel Bayard 
was as follows : 

“ Whereas, by an act of General Assembly of this province, 
made in the year 1691, entitled, ‘ An Act for the quieting and 
settling the disorders that have lately happened within this pro- 
vince, and for establishing and securing their Majesty's present 
Government against the like disorders for the future,’ it is among 
other things enacted, that whatsoever person or persons shall, by 
any manner of way, or upon any pretence whatsoever, endeavour 
by force of arms, or other to disturb the peace, good, and 

quiet of this their Majesties’ Government, as it is now established, 
shall be deenn'd and esteemed as rebels and traitors to their Ma- 
jesties, and incur the pains, penalties, and forfeitures, as the laws 
of England have for sindi offences made and provided : notwitli- 
standing which, Colonel Nicholas Bayard, as has appeared by the 
oaths of several poisons examined hefore us in council, by conspi- 
racy and combination with John Hutcliins, Esq., lately committed 
by us, together with several other persons disaffected to this his 
Majesty’s Government, to the manifest disturbance of the peace of 
the same, by divers indirect purposes hath drawn in soldiers, and 
others, to sign scandalous libels, whereby they have endeavoured 
to render the past and present administration vile and cheap in the 
eyes of the people : and the said Colonel Bayard hath incited the 
people to disown the present authoiity, and cast off his Majesty's 
Government, as it is now established : the Council have unani- 
mously thought fit, and do resolve, That the said Nicholas Bayard 
be committed for high treason. These are therefore, in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, to require and command,’' &c. 

February 21. — After the grand jury had returned a true bill, it 
appeared, that of nineteen jurors eight were against finding the 
bill ; which eight importuned the court that the foreman might be 
brought on his oath, and the rest sent for to witness the truth, that 
they only found the signing the addresses, and not the treason. 
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To which Mr. Atwood, the chief coniHiissioner, made answer, tliat 
they were no longer jurors; they had presented the bill, and the 
court was possessed of it : it was now a record, and there is no 
averment against a record. A grand jury was also an invest of 
office, and an inquest of office may be formed by a less number than 
twelve. 

Mr. Nicholl (counsel assigned for Colonel Bayard) moved that 
it would be a favour to the prisoner to put off the trial till Monday. 

Mr. Atwood. — No. I will take care to do my duty, what- 
ever other people do. We shall not give IMr. Vensy (a minister at 
New York) the opportunity another sermon against us.” 

Mr. Atwood. — “ I observe IMr, .lamesim to have pen and ink. 
Mr. Jameson, you are not permitted to write.” 

Mr. Jameson. — “ I will take miimtes for my private satis- 
faction.” 

Mr. Atwood. — It is true an attorney or ])raclitioner of the 
court may take notes for his private use ; hut you are no longer an 
attorney of tins court, nor shall you he permitted to practise until 
you purge yourself of h.aving signed the addresses. Ihii up your 
pen and ink.” 

March 7. — The Commissioners met, and the Attorney-Ceneral 
was called, but did not appear. 

Mr. Atwood. — Mr. 8ecretary, let a minute he made that it 
appears to this court that the Attorney-Coneral hath neglected his 
Majesty’s service. It is no wonder the people here cont(‘mn his 
Majesty’s authority, since the Attorney-(ieii(‘ral, though eommanded 
to prosecute by the (lovernment, hath n(‘glected to do the s.amo, 
and hath given a judgment and opinion directly contrary to the 
Lieutenant-Governor and (’ouncil.” 

The whole of the p<*tty jiirynum on the panin'l, except live or 
six, were Outchmen, or of Dutch extiaclioa and ediiealioii, most 
of them mechanics, and extremely ignorant of tlie English law or 
langua^ 

Mr. Atwood. — “ IVlr. Jameson has refused to jjiirge himself of 
signing those addresses, and is pariicvpti rrinttuiSy fur which reason 
he cannot be allowed to be an evidence.” 

On Monday, March 0, the prisoner w:is brought to the bar, and 
the jury sent for. They were asked if tliey were agreed in their 
verdict? They answered they were not, hut desired some direc- 
tion of the court. Jacob Goulet appeared as foremau of the jury, 
and read some notes of what he said the witnesses had sworn : 
which were denied to have been sworn by the counsel for the pri- 
soner, who prayed Mr. Atwood to satisfy the jury of the trutli of 
the evidence. To this he answered, he could not do it afteg the 
charge given, but affirmed, that it was no new thing (as some pre- 
tended), after charge given to satisfy the jury in some matters of 
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law ; and told that he had received letters from the jury, and an- 
swered them, wliich answers were only his private opinion ! That 
if they were under any difficulty whether the matters of fact 
alleged in the indictment, and which were proved to them, weic 
treason, or no, they might find the prisoner guilty, who had his 
advantage in moving an arrest of judgment, and might be relieved 
as to matter of Inv. Upon this the jury found the prisorn'r 
fridlty. The arguments of the prisoner’s counsel, Mr. Emot, in 
arrest of judgment, weic overruled. In support of those argu- 
ments, the prisoner said : 

“ None of the witnesses say, that in the said address the Assem- 
bly was called unlawfully, but only that the speaker was an alien : 
nor that the Lieutenant-Governor was bribed, but tempted; nor 
that the Government was in the hands of hot and ignorant men, 
but that hot and ignorant men were put in offices, and that thereby 
the Government was like to be rendered cheap and vile.” 

After much debate and frequent adjournments of the court, the 
usual judgment in cases of treason was pionounced March 13, 
the trial having begun February 21. 

Alderman ITulchins, of New York, was tried, convicted, and 
condemned of high treason, for the same facts with which ('olonel 
Bayard was charged, and had the same usage both before, in, and 
after his trial. 

Lord Uornbury, the succeeding Governor, not only gave his con- 
sent to an act for reveising Intth tfiese attainders, but procured 
the Queen’s confirmation (►f it.* 

The ordinal y law of libel would have enabled the Government 
of New ^'ork to immure these innocent persons in prison for years : 
but an act of the Provincial Assembly of lOUl, confirmed by the 
King, making an embuivoiir, by whatever means, whether an honest 
petition or a soiry pasquinade, to di.^tuib the peace, good, and 
quiet of the Government, high treason, atlordiMl tlieni the means (»1 
murdering them with the sword of the law ! The treason acts of 
Henry VIIT., and of Fbilij) and Mary, were not much more Jfti'ocious 
than this act of a colonial legislature in the reign of William III. ! 


FROM THjS ARABIC. 

Not always wealth, not always force 
A spK'iidiU destiny commands ; 

The lordly \ allure gnaws the corse 
That rots upon yon baircn sands. 

Nor want, nor weakness still conspire*;^ 
3’o bind us to a sordid slate ; 

The fly that with a touch expires 
Sips honey from the royal plate. 


* 14. State Trials, 171—516. Smith’s Hist, of New York, 103. 
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UISMANTLINC, OF BIIURTFOOR—RKOA 1. OF LORD AMHVUST-- 
INDIAN PRFSS. 

TfiK ftill'nviiiiT locont (“()inimini(‘ati<)i) rioin a \M'll-iiir()nn(‘(l ('(m- 
iT'^))Oii(lonl in IJrn^al, by <ni(‘ of tlio last anivals t'loni India, d(‘- 
sprves a mom promitiont placa' than amont? tin' (U'dinaiy dot ails of 
Mows, ft pios<Mits siibjoots of lollootion which it would ho ad\an- 
tag’eoiis to th(' authorities at homo to investii^alo Ind’oro it is too 
late. The writer say^ : 

‘ 111 my last I iiifoniuMl you that the sioi^o* orT>iinil))oor w'as, as the 
Americans w'ould say, slowly, and that lln're wen* some 

reasons to he ajipielnmsive for the event. What a pity that so 
much ino'enious speculation sliould have Inu'ii thiown awm\ ? At 
the moment of w'ritins^ that letter, Hhiiil|)oor had alieady l)e(Mi 
taken, and it liad not hmui s(mi 1 idT three days when Hu* ii(*ws of oui 
brilliant sueci'ss arrived. It happi'iied, howovi'i , just as I had fore- 
seeu : the remaining forts in tin* disturhed distiicis sui K’lidered at 
discretion, thoui(h, iiipidnt of facl,oui army was ipiilo incomju'tent 
to undertake auothei month’s sie<(<*. The opinion wliich the natives 
of Hindoostan had formed id' Khurtpoor h‘d tliem to iimufiin* that 
no place had any chaiM’i* of lesistiiuj us wIk'ii that was taken, and, 
to speak the honest truth, it was to the blind conlideiu*e llu'y had 
in their strength that our success was mainly owiny. They lu*- 
glected to fill tlu'ir ditch with wat(*r, a taskwhicli might liave he(*ii 
executed in three days before tin* aimy sat down hefoK* tin* jilaci*, 
and which, if th(‘y had executed, I believe theie is not an enginei'r in 
India hold enough to say that we should now hava* lu'enon the iiisiih* 
of the walls. The defema* of the place was, in fact, h'fl to the day 
of assault, ajid though the struggle was then a desjieiate oin*, (not- 
withstanding the attack having lu'cii maih* hy surpiise,) we had r<-- 
ccived access on too many jvoints to ajijnelu'iid i ejmhc mi all. 'I’he 
event, liowever, wms cicditahle to the gallantly of hoth paitii's; 
and if it offered one more proof, if prmd w(‘ie wanting, that Ihiti^h 
valour and discipliin* have* asnn* triumph vvIk'h* tin* (di^tai'Ics oITckmI 
were sunnouiitahle hy human e.vertion, still the loss ol thiity-five 
officers and a thousand men, in d^iegc of h'ss than a nnmth’s dui.i- 
tion, is sufficient to show that such obstacles may in tinn* he in- 
creased beyond our ability to cope with them. Mow far they would 
have been so in the present instance, hut for the merest chance in 
the world, the expose which no doubt will he made of the opeiations 
in question, will give us ample means of judging, 

‘ (louvoisatiou now tiirns ehielly on the mode of disposing of the 
booty, and the propriety of h'velling this once proud foilress witli 
the ground. On tlie formei, howevei, the principal la\v-o|]i(a‘rs are 

Oriental Herald, Vol. II. Z 
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on our side ; and certainly if our sway over these regions must be 
affirmed) it is salutary to make the penalty of disobedience feltas 
widely and as deeply as possible. If, in confiscating the Rajah's pro- 
perty, we impose a monstrous tax upon his people to replace it, the 
justification is, that not one of his subjects but was heart and hand 
ready to oppose us, and to contribute their means to his armed men 
for that purpose. This is very true ; but then comes the question, 
was it not right, was it not noble in them to do so ? We interfere 
in their concerns by no other power than that of the strongest 
party ; but in proportion to the difficulty we had in proving that 
we really were so, is likely to be the vindictive spirit with which we 
shall punish them for doubting it. 

‘ It is in a spirit of this nature, which, by the way, has now in all 
things become a characteristic of this Government, that the forti- 
fications of Bhurtpoor are ordered to be destroyed. Let the mo- 
tive, however, he what it may, the expediency of the act may well 
he questioned. The place, as it now stands, ought to fall, before the 
means which our science and maturity of strength offered us, in ten 
days ; but we have seen that, after twenty years’ quiet occupation 
of the neighbouring territoiy, our Government was not able to bring 
more than forty pieces of battering-cannon against it, and that, in 
consequence, the defence was protracted to a month. Now, sup- 
posing an army chiefly composed of Russians to invade Hindoostaii, 
it is reasonable to believe, that on reaching the plains of Bhurtpoor, 
they would not be much better provided with the means of attack 
than the Bengal Government were, after meditating the capture of 
the place for so many years. Bhurtpoor, then, even with a Native 
garrison, would arrest an invading army for one month. But, besides 
the advantage of having a regular garrison, the place in our hands 
might be made one of great strength ; its size is such as to demand 
at least a hundred thousand men to invest it regularly and carry 
on the siege at the same time. We, it is true, boast of having inter- 
rupted all who attempted to escape ; but still our line of investment 
was such as to have been easily attackable by an enterprismg and 
disciplined garrison. The immense size of the place, too, besides 
giving shelter to a force which an invading army would not dare to 
leave in its rear, confers upon it advantages in point of construction 
which perhaps few places in the world, situated in a plain, will be 
found to possess. The angles of the polygon are so open that all 
the resources of art may be put in practice to fortify them ; for 
after all the superiority of the attack, even the defence of any point 
is only a practically scientific elucidation of the King of Prussia’s 
maxim, that success is always on the side of the strongest battalions. 
In the attack of a salient angle of any fortified place, for example, 
the two parties are ranged in concentric circles, but the attack being 
the outer one, and consequently the most extensive, has for that 
reaeon the greatest advantage. The superiority of the attacking 
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party, therefore, becomes less as the salient point to be defended 
becomes more open or obtuse, till, on a straight line, they may be 
said to be on an equality, and when the line to be defended is re- 
entering or concave, matters are reversed, and the attacking party 
has decidedly the worst of it. Now, viewing the atfairin this light, 
Bhurtpoor might he made a place of immense strength ; even as it 
now stands, there are not above three points at which it could pru- 
dently be attacked, and these, with very little trouble, might be so 
strengthened as to render them formidable even against the best 
troop* in the world. Then, there arc two other considerations re- 
lating to Indian fortresses, and particularly to Bhurtpoor, which 
may well set the speculating heads of your Paslcys and Malorties 
to work with a view of ascertaining bow far they may be made con- 
ducive to the noble science of defence. The tirst is the stupendous 
nature of the works themselves. To look at the fortifications of 
Bhurtpoor, you would think they had been erected in those days 
of unlimited command over life and labour which produced the 
pyramids of Egypt or the Chinese wall ; they are so lofty, that the 
place has all the advantages of one situated upon a moderate emi- 
nence without the inequality of form and contracted interior space, 
which are the inconveniences commonly experienced in such cases* 
and so thick that ! doubt whether a breach made in them with 
cannon would over be assailed with effect if well defended. The 
other point is the nature of their guns. I saw a piece, the ball 
of whjfch I am sure must have weighed at least a hundred pounds. 
It carried, the engineers told me, more than two miles and a half; 
and yet such was the quantity of metal in it, that it bad no sen- 
sible recoil ; and so nicely was it poised on its carriage, that a 
child might have directed it. It is clear, that a gun of this kind 
might be so placed as to be (piite out of the reach of our fire, and 
that, moreover, instead of requiring the broad rampart that ours 
do, it might be perched up on the loftiest tower, and fire away, 
unmolested by any thing but shells, a thousand of which might 
be directed towards it without effect. But enough of this cele- 
brated fortress. I hope, however, the subject will be shortly 
discussed by scientific men, when I doubt not sufficient will be said 
to convince our most thinking public of the folly of destroying a 
place that might easily afford us the means of concentrating forty 
thousand men, and stopping the march of at least four times that 
number for three or four months ; or until Time, our best friend, 
brought his attendant seasons to our relief. 

‘ The other principal subject of conversation in this our Babel is 
at present the removal of our Governor-General. All parties 
appear to think that measure expedient, hut they differ as to the 
propriety of the motives assigned. Lord A. himself says the Court 
has treated him — to use the expression of a friend of the family- 
in a blackguard manner. But, it may be asked, what right had he 
Z 2 
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to expect l)cfier trcHtitiont from people who imposed tliose condi- 
tions upon him under which he consented to take liis appointment? 
He was his own enemy in subscribing to them ; and it were to he 
wished that every man who can so meanly truckle his independence 
for power and pelf should be rewarded with the like mortification. 
It is said, that one cause of his lenioval is his not having redressed 
the grievances of the army, as made known by the (!onrt of Inquiry 
consequent on the JJarrackpooi mutiny; but, it maybe asked, if 
he had raised as many regiments as would have relieved the 
soldiers from the immense ]K)rtion of extra duty which tliQjr now 
perform — if he had abolished the odious distinction between 
sonat and sicca rupees, by which both ofliccrs and men lose four 
and a half per cent, of their pay in Jlengal — and if he had directed 
that tlie ('(tmmissnriat should h(‘ a meicaiitile speculation, by whicli 
Government made money by the dislress(‘s of their servants, would 
the llunourahU' Gourt have* been satisfi(‘d with him ? Trust me, no 
-'-nothing of this was the cause of his removal; hut as Swift 
tells us that the intrigues of a chambermaid caused a change in 
the affairs of Km ope in his time, so the complaints of some disenm- 
tented salt or other agent, the representative of some iron or othei 
monger, in Leadenhall-street, have changi'd the destinies of 
Bengal. It is said that L<m( 1 Amheist is of a most obstinate tufa 
of mind in s(nne points — how this may be I know ]iot ; but certain 
it is, that all the important acts of Ids administration have been 
entered upon with and by the advice of ceitaiii of his secretarii's , 
men who, with till the irresponsibility which tliey derive from tlieii 
obscure names, liav(* all the leal arr<»gance of lesponsible advisers, 
joined to the partialities and antipathies so likely to take their rise 
in such a pestilential sink of inlluence and egotism as Calcutta. 
Lord Amherst began by being Ids own mhiister — by satisfying him- 
self upon every p(dnt before he made known Ids decision ; but this 
plan gave a great deal too much troubh' to the class of func- 
tionaries just mentioned: they were restive, and would give no 
information till after a species of cross-t'xaminaiioii, so that his 
Lordship soon grew tired of the ]»rocess, and. Hying from one ex- 
treme to the other, thiew himself entirely into their hands. Hence 
the whole calamities of his reign. Calcutta is full of expert otlicc 
people — men who have the details of their de[)artments at their 
fingers^ ends, and who, finding that with the assistance of their 
clerks they can soon desj)atch their busiiie''S, think that they 
cannot better bestow their leisure time than by conferring togetlici 
foi^ the benefit of the state. Here men wander from office to oflice, 
echoing the opinions of the Coryphauis of their party — inflating his 
pride, and pronouncing this or that man “ very unfit, disposing of 
vacant places, creating new appointments, and, in fact, laying open 
all the measures of Government, long before (he Governor-General 
and his council — good easy men — have thought of discussing them. 
All this is perhaps inseparable from the nature of the macldne by 
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whicli the motions of this Governmont are resfulated ; but it shows 
the iH'ccssity of having a man of commamling goniiis to direct it. — 
Such a man is not Lord Amherst certainly : hut it it difficult to 
know how such a man will be found to accept the appointment, 
until the(’ourt of Directors have been compelled to atone for their 
infamous treatment of certainly the ablest, and, even Mey will not 
deny, the most;im/«r^ajeoftheir(iiovernor-Generals,liord Hastings. 

‘ The only remaining object of interest to you tliat I can think of, 
is tliQ Press. It will be some consolation to )ou to Innir that it is 
most coiit('niptil)le, for some rebn-m must be yiven or permitted. 
J'he ‘JIurkuia’ wliines a good deal lately about what it calls 
your unfair extracts from its columns, and says, that if you had 
turned over its Hh'S, you would have seei» what its nail sentiments 
were. Such nonsense ! — who would he at the trouble to turn over 
its files in Kngland, or, indeed, any where else t liesides, it has 
had editors of every shade of ])olilicaI suhserviency since* the press 
regulations were established ; and among'^t thes<', who is to pick 
out “ the gentleman ’’ under whose directioti the extract alluded to 
was inserted ? Tin* fact is, tln'ie is no pap(‘r with any pretensions 
to independence but the ‘ Lolumbiau.’ 'The ‘ India (la/ettc* is 
positively, f will not say unprincipled, heeause that argues prin- 
ciples of some sort, however bad, — but without prinei|>les at all ; 
it has lately been talking a great deal abo\it the indelicacy of 
c(U-tain letters signed Cnias, commenting upon Lord Amherst’s 
recal ; and, in answer to some cutting remarks of the ‘ Columbian,’ 
it says, ‘‘ we have cautiously avoided the subject of the tlalcutta 
press, because the regulations of (l(^velnment bear n])on tis in a 
manner that they do not on our contempoiaries.” The editor, to 
wit, being an assistaut-surgeoii on tlu* Lstablishnu'nt, and having 
latidy received some appointment in tlie Mint-ollice. Now this, if 
meant as a cutting sarcasm upon the appreheialed vindictive mean- 
ness of Government, as well it might he, would not he without its 
elTeat; but no — it is written with all the uuaiiected sincerity of 
abject submission, and of a delerminali<m not oidy to avoid the 
roughnesses of his editorial path, but to pick out the .smoothest 
possible way to transmit his grateful respect to the high indivi- 
dual, &c. &c., for his VtbernliUj to the Pkkss ! 

‘Amongst the reports now cuiTent is one, that Loid Hastings was 
offered the government ; hut replied by asking if the Court meant 
to insult him by making such a ])ropositi(m .utter their late treat- 
ment of him. 1 do not, of course, believe a word of it ; hut the 
prevalence of the report may serve to show what the public in this 
quarter think of these matters. No ; Lord Hastings would not do 
now: it would require a complete revolution in Calcutta before he 
could quell the ferment which his re-appearance would occasion. 
The civil servants hate him most cordially, for his habitual disre- 
gard of their overblown pretensions, and, in particular, for bis high 
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contetnpt of mystification of all kinds: he was, indeed, one of 
those apud quos vis imperii valet inania transmittuntur.’* He 
looked to the exercise of undoubted power, not to mere form, and 
this they never could pardon in him ; for as their utmost merit is 
to be “ par negotiis nequc supra,” the less light is thrown upon 
their avocations the better for their character for ability. 

As to the military men, I do not think they care much about 
the matter: if his Lordship could bring out powers to regulate 
their promotion, so as to prevent their eternal snpcrccssion by the 
officers of his Majesty^s forces, he would be welcome, otherwise his 
advent would be of little consequence to them. 


UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 

No. XV. 

Voyage from the Coast of Asia Minor to Egypt. 

Having completed all my arrangements for the voyagfc to 
Egypt, I embarked, at eight o’clock, onboard a ship of war, 
then lying in the Hay of Smyrna. Soon after this we were un- 
der all sail, and, after clearing the Hay, reached the harbour of 
Vourla, about 4 p. m., where we anchored abreast the Fountain, 
to complete the ship’s water previous to lier sailing for Alex- 
andria. 

While the crew were engaged in the duty of watering, I 
joined the captain in an excursion on shore. It was now, at the 
end of August, the season for gathering in the vineyards ; and 
we found most of the peasantry thus employed ; when, pursuing 
our walk up the hill, we arrived at a Turkish village. For some 
time, however, not a human being was to be seen, even though 
we entered some of the houses, until the barking of the dogs, by 
which we were surrounded, at last brought one of the peasants 
to us. The situation of the village was healthy and agreeable, 
commanding, from the brow of the hill, a very extensive and 
variegated view, including Cape Carabourna to the north, and 
the city of Smyrna to the east, reaching to the mountains of 
Magnesia, and completely overlooking the cluster of small 
islands that stud the southern coast of the Gulf. Below us, also, 
a*Turkish mosque was very romantically seated in a luxuriant 
dell, and reared its slender minaret above the melancholy 
cypresses of an adjoining cenietry. 

Of the dwellings themselves it is almost impossible to con- 
vey an adequate description ; they were huts of about twelve 
feet square, built with mud walls and flat roofs, containing 
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only oije room, of from eig^ht to nine feet high, having a 6re- 
place at one end, a small grated window, without either shut- 
ter or glass, and a door just large enough to squeeze through. 
In one of them, which we entered, was a rudely constructed 
loom, where some very coarse cotton cloth was in the progress 
of being woven, but now deserted, most probably on account of 
the labours in the vineyard. Around the earthen floor were 
scattered shreds of dirty rags, fragments of broken vessels, 
melons, and mixtures of every kind of filth that could olfend the 
senses. We had quitted it in disgust, and Avere proceeding 
across the plain, tOAvard the sea-shore, when a Turk, beckoning 
to us, we returned Avith him to his house, and purchased some 
eggs, which were brought us by his wife, a woman of very 
agreeable features, and, apparently, not more than half the 
age of her husband. It Avas curious to witness how equally the 
poor creature was divided by a wish to expose her face to us, 
and a fear of offending her lord. The former, however, at length 
prevailed, and she managed it with peculiar adroitness, ex- 
changing smiles with great freedom over her husband’s shoul- 
der, while he was counting the contents of his basket, and 
assuring us, as distinctly as she could do, how much her wishes 
and her circumstances were at variance. 

We embarked at the watering fountain about sunset, and 
retired early to recruit the morning’s fatigue. 

Although our watering was completed, the wind had in- 
creased during the night Avith such violence that the vessel 
dragged her anchors repeatedly, and it being impossible to 
weigh or make sail, we passed the folloAving day, of tedious 
suspense and listless inactivity, in the harbour of Vourla. 

During the next night the gale had increased considerably, 
and early on the following morning a boat was discovered en- 
tering the harbour, which soon ran alongside of us. It was the 
launch of the English frigate commanding on the Smyrna sta- 
tion, with the master, a midshipman, and seventeen men, who 
had left Smyrna on the preceding morning, on a surveying 
cruize ; but, being forced by the gale to abandon their course, 
they had taken shelter under the lee of one of the small islands, 
ana passed the night in a cave, with a gentleman who had been 
weatner-bound for several days there, on his passage from Scio 
to Smyrna. Perceiving us at anchor here, this morning, they 
had steered towards us, and were come to ride out the gale in 
company'. 

After dinner, I joined the naval officers in a walk on shore as 
far as the coffee-houses at the Vourla Scala, returning about an 
hour after sunset to the little bay in which the frigate’s launch, 
was anchored to take shelter from the gale. 
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Two tents having been rigfgred by the sailors to pass tke ni^ht 
in, we entered ono of them to take a temporary repose from the 
fati^rues of our walk. The scene was highly romantic, and 
thoufrh a broad expanse of sea was before us, the horizon was 
beautifully skirted by bold and irregular mountains. We 
formed a circle on the g’rass, and the young" moon was the only 
lig'ht except the faint assistance of a fire kindled by the sailors 
on the heath, just before the opening" of the tent, for tin* purpose 
of cooking* their provisions. The men themselves were formed 
into little detached parties around the blaze, enjoying the tale 
of battle and the song of prowess, which added greatly to the 
interest of the scene. 

We had remained on shore till past midnight, when we rc- 
embarked, under the hope of moving on the following morning, 
but the violence of the gale still prevented our getting under 
weigh until the succeeding day, when the weather having mo- 
derated, the crew were early in motion, and we were under sail 
before eight o’clock. 

The wind freshening as we opened the gulf, and blowing right 
in our teeth, we continued beating under reeliid canvas, and 
j)assed at sunset near the castle of Foge.s, a small contemptible 
Turkish fortification on the northern shore. 

Passing Cape Carabourna in the night, we bore round the 
north end of Scio, going between that island and Ipsara, with a 
flowing sheet, and with the aid of a fresh breeze we were at 
noon in the Tino channel. At 2 p. m. we spoke a King’s 
schooner, l)ound to Messina, with a merchant brig under con- 
voy ; and soon after bore up for the island of Milo, where we 
intended landing our pilot, and taking on board one for the 
Egyptian coast. 

On approaching the island, when within sight of the town, a 
signal gun was discharged and the union flag was hoisted at 
the fore-mast, and kept flying until sunset. Having moderate 
Aveather, smooth water, and fine moonlight, we stood in close 
under the land, repeating guns and rockets in quick succession 
until past inidnight, and tacking, wearing, &c. as occasion re- 
quired, until the pilot reached us. 

It was three o’clock on the following morning before the boat 
left us, when we made sail again and were soon out at sea. 

The weather was delightfully fine and a steady breeze brought 
us, by noon, hi sight of the celebrated Cretan Ida, or the mount 
of Jove ; still towering its venerable head above the clouds, as 
if in conscious majesty. It awoke a thousand classic recollec- 
tions, which I willingly indulged, as we coasted along the 
shore of Candia. The breeze freshening after noon, we passed 
at midnight through the passage formed by Cape Janissary and 
the small island of Scar panto. 
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Blowiiigf a fresh northerly ^ale through the night, we wore 
going nine knots under the fore-sail and doublj-reefed top- 
sjiil only, and at noon had no land in sight. Towards evening 
the wind gradually I’ell off, and it became almost calm. As 1 
was without books, I sought amusement from a conversation in 
Italian with our Greek pilot, on the local customs of the islands 
in the Archipelago, from which I derived more entertainment 
than I had anticipated ; th(‘ general intelligence and lively man- 
ners of the inaiititne Greeks especially, rendering their conver- 
sation eminently attractive and agreeable. 

Moderate breezes and fine weather still continued, the tempe- 
rature growing warmer every hour. The change, indeed, was 
much more rapid than I should have expected Irom so trifling a 
decrease of latitude, and must have been augmented by ap- 
proaching towards a hot continent. I was variously employed 
through the day, and the night affording a refreshing contrast 
to the sultry morning, I walked on deck until a late hour. 

Running under all sail, on the 9th of September, just ten days 
after quitting Symrna, we made the Egyptian coast about 2 p.m. 
to the westward of Alexandria, in the bay of Cape Rosa, and 
hauled our course more easterly, when, at sunset, finding no 
probability of reaching the port before night, we shortened sail, 
and stood off and on, to keep our station until morning. 

The whole of the coast appeared low and broken, with long 
beaches of white sand on which a heavy surf rolled in breakers ; 
the colour of the water was a pale green, and from twenty to 
thirty fathoms deep, with an oozy bottom. 

From the pilot’s ignorance of a current generally setting to 
tile westward here, we had stood an equal time on the two op- 
posite tacks, and found ourselves at daylight still farther west- 
erly than at the moment of our shortening sail. 

Sounding in'forty-five fathoms, we made sail again at sunrise 
and closed in with the Egyptian coast, which was everywhere 
low and sandy, and has been most appropriately compared to a 
white ribbon binding the blue horizon of the sea. Nothing can 
be conceived more naked, barren, or desolate, without a tree or 
liabitdtion to give relief to the yumotony of this sterile scene. 
Coasting the shore at a distance of not more than five or six 
miles, the only object ^ve perceived upon its sandy solitude was 
a square pile of building, which our pilot informed us was called 
the Arab’s Tower ; but whether that appellation was given to the 
pile itself, or a small tower near which it stood, we could not 
learn. Denon, from considering the former populousness and 
importance of this part of the coast, and the bulk and extent 
of those remains, seems disposed to admit the antiquity of their 
origin, by suggesting the queries, whether it is the Taposiris of 
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the ancients, >^hich Procopius describes as the tomb of Osiris ; 
or the Chersonesus of Strabo ; or lastly, Plinthine, whence the 
gulf derived its name ? 

The breeze was so extremely light that we made a very slow 
progress, and it was ,sometime before our seeing Alexandria 
that the column usually called Pompey’s Pillar proudly reared 
itself above the eastern horizon, and was for nearly two hours the 
only perceptible object to mark the site of the expected port. 

At length, as the breeze grew fresher, the city rose ra- 
pidly to our view, and soon after noon, we were abreast of the 
fortress which commands the entrance to the new harbour, in 
which we anchored about two o’clock. Its appearance from the 
sea was most interesting, and to all the rapid impressions which 
new scenes and new countries force upon the mind, was added 
the remembrance of those august conceptions which are insepa- 
rable from the names of Alexander, Pompey, the Ptolemies, 
Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra. 

Bnt what was the effect of the real picture which presented 
itself to our senses on landing 1 I shall retain it in my recol- 
lection for ever. A city formed to be the emporium of the com- 
mercial world, and the seat of wealth and enterprize, presenting^ 
wretched poverty and squalid misery in every street. The em- 
pire cemented by arms and science, dissolved by imbecility and 
barbarism ; and the spot that once witnessed the reign of plea- 
sure in every form, now trodden on by meagre want and groan- 
ing slavery. 

I had the good fortune to be well received by the British Con- 
sul, whose hospitality is proverbial ; and passed the remainder 
of the day in the agreeable society of his family. 

The consill having proposed a morning walk around the en- 
virons of the city, we arose before day-break, and being joined 
by some of the officers of the ship, proceeded toward the cele- 
brated column, which, amidst alltlie controversies relative to its 
origin and use, still retains the name of Pompey ’s Pillar, 
although it has been successively assigned to Pompey, Septi- 
mius Severus, and Dioclesian. 

After passing two or three hours in the examination of the 
surrounding ruins, visiting the canal which brings the waters of 
the Nile to Alexandria, ascending the heights raised by the 
French as fortified holds during their last campaign here, and 
enjoying from thence an extensive view of the old and new 
ports towards the sea, and the Lake Mareotes behind the city, 
we returned home. 

A singular club had been formed by the French inhabitants 
of this place, under the title of the Bucolicanic Association, at 
the head of which was a king and queen, resident at Grand 
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Cairo, a prince regent at Alexandria, with princesses, dukes, 
duchesses, generals, admirals, ministers of finance and police, 
counsellors of state, and, in short, every officer known under a 
well-constituted regal government. The object of this grand 
coalition, as its name imported, was the innocent amusement of 
enjoying the good things of this world in rural parties ; and the 
anniversary of its foundation being celebrated to-day, I formed 
one of the party as a visitor. Although we dined early, ample 
justice was done to the hoiio .r of tlie institution ; and when 
we returned in the evening, we were all fatigued with the 
excessive mirth which had prevailed at the festive meeting. 

On the followiiigday, I joined a party in a walk round the new 
walls, of Alexandria, lately built from the materials of the ancient 
walls by the present Viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali. Nothing 
can be imagined more contemptible than the whole of this work, 
and its total inadequacy to answer the purposes of defence, al- 
though constructed at an immense expense, and esteemed by 
the sagacious Turks here as invulnerable. 

In traversing this space, I had a complete view of the site of 
the old town ; and, it is remarkable enough, that the description 
ofVolney, written before my birth, is as apjilicahle to its pre- 
sent state as to that of the moment in which he saw it. 

As we had not completely finished the circuit of the fortifica- 
tions on our first day’s perambulation, we resumed our walk on 
the following one, and passed entirely round the walls. On 
reaching the principal fort, and the only one indeed which was 
guarded, the Turks invited us to pass through, as if conscious 
of our paying a tribute of admiration to their skill in military 
architecture. It was nearly sunset, and, as during the fast 
of Ramadan, they taste nothing until that hour, a table was 
spread with an omlet of eggs, bread, &c., upon the ground, 
and the soldiers were waiting with impatience the expiration of 
the few minutes that had yet to elapse. At the instant that the 
evening gun announced the decline of day, devotees were to be 
seen at prayer all around us ; and, these hurried through, they 
hastenea to forget the mortifications of the day, in the excesses 
of the night, which, during the Ramadan, is always given up to 
pleasure. 

Among other objects that amused us in the course of our 
Wtilk, were two sculptured animals set up by the Turks to or- 
nament the ascent to one of th? principal batteries; It was 
difficult to conjecture what they were intended to represent, ex- 
(^ept that they were quadrupeds, or to imagine the motive which 
induced the execution of such grotesque figures, unless it was 
in eonfotmity to the Mosaic command, which prohibits men from 
tnaking any graven image in the likeness of any thing in heaven 
or»(jn& ekrth> or in the waters under the estrth.' 
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Having’ a wish to make another visit to Pompey’s Pillar for 
the purpose of finishing my observations there, as well as to ex- 
amine, with more attention, the apparent theatre near it, I 
joined the Consul in an early walk to the spot ; and, after re- 
maining there aboirt two hours, returned gratified with the in- 
vestigation. 

Taking an early breakfast, I joined a party formed for the 
occasion, in an excursion to the Catacombs and Cleopatm’s 
baths. Walking to the western harbour, we there procured a 
boat, and, being provi<Ied with lights and fire-arms, we em- 
barked, calling alongside a Venetian vessel in the way to bor- 
row a log-line, all of which were necessary for our researches . 
lights to enter the excavations, fire-arms for defence against the 
animals that formed their dens here, and a line to trace the way 
out of its intricate chambers. We landed about two miles to 
the westward of the town, opposite to the ( ntrance, which is 
close to the sea shore, and is through a small aperture in a rock 
very rudely executed. The rubbish of sand and earth had .so ucu- 
mulatcd, that in many places it was difficult even to crawl along 
with alight in one hand and a pistol in the other ; while in others, 
we passed through small holes, recently cut for the purpose ol' 
communicating between the chambers, where a stout person could 
not have entered. All this difllculty and inconvenience was, 
however, at length, repaid, by our gainin.>’ access to a very beau- 
tiful circular temple, surmounted by a finished dome. 

Pococke has done justice in ranking these subterraneous 
chambers among the finest that have been discovered, and, jn 
particularising the circular one as extremely beautiful. As far 
as we could conceive, the plan of the whole, after tracing (by 
the log-line) every avenue, which was not absolutely inaccessible 
from the rubbish, it appeared that this circular apartment 
was the centre of the whole, as Irom it branched out four wings 
at right angles, leading into other chambers, and these com- 
municating again with other square oiie^, for about half a mile 
each way from the centre. Every part of it was hewn out of a 
solid grey friable rock, the ceilings partially arched, aud the 
pillars square, with doric capitals. The entrances from one 
room to another are executed in the best taste, and with the 
truest proportions, each of them being surmounted with a doric 
entablature, and the triglyphs and mouldings beautifully finished. 
In several places the work appeared to have been abandoned in 
its progressive state, but, in one particularly, the form of an 
entrance exactly corresponding to the others was marked out in 
red paint, aud but just begun to be worked on with the chisel. 
Some of the ceilings were octagonally divided with red lines, as 
if intended to be still further ornamented. It was nearly mid- 
day when we returned to the entrance, fatigued and dirty, 
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but very amply compensated for our pi-iins. We saw no animals 
on the inside, but the remotest chambers were filled with the 
bones of camels, foxes, jackalls, Sic., and some of them yet re- 
taining' flesh ; sufficient evidence of its being* the haunt of car- 
nivorous beasts, who wore, perliaps, hidden in those apartments 
which were inaccessible to us. 

The baths of Ch‘opatra arc very near to the spot, and are 
chambers of about twelve fi'et square, hewn also out of the rock, 
and recjeiving the sea throug-h channels once covered, but now 
Ko broken by the boating- of the waves, as to form a most 
romantic pictur(‘ of marine sctmory. 

The materials collected dnrinp the several excursions and re- 
searches in the environs of this ruined city, w ith tin* ridlections 
and investigations connected with their result, will he arrang-(‘(l 
and embodied in a separate article to fellow these narrativ(‘ 
details. 


THE HAUDWICKE FAMILY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Seplcinbir 13, 

Those who recollect the literary attainments of the Hiu-dwieke 
family, especially as discovered in the Athenian Letters y will net 
be surprised that their private friendly correspondence should alferd 
many passages well worthy to he prc.scrved and illustrated. 

The three letters, whicli here follow those by tlie late Lord 
Hardwicke, were written by his brother, the Honourable Charles 
Yorkc, one who shared the talents, and their successful applicn- 
catioii common to his family, but who was distinguished IVoui the 
rest, by the awful and affecting termination of his honourahlc, and 
hitherto fortunate life. 

Charles Yorke, the second son <»f the Lord Chancellor, was 
born in 1725. Tn 17 10, he was appointed purse-bearer to his 
father. In 1754, he had become M.P., Solicitor-General to 
George Prince of Wales, (the late king,) and Counsel to the Kast 
India Company. Two years afterwards, he was advanced to he 
Solicitor-General to the King, (George II.) till, in 1702, he be- 
came Attorney-General. This office lie resigned the next year, 
apparently from dissatisfaction at the administration of Lord 
Bute. 

To the author of ‘ The Nomenclature of Westminster Hall,^ 
annexed to ‘ The Biographical History of Sir William Blackstonc,’ 
I am indebted for these dates of advancement. He says, (p. 15.) 

that Mr. Yorke, upon quitting the office of Attorney-General,” 
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(in 1763,) “ attended at the outside of the bar of the court, and in 
his common bar gown, having disrobed himself of his silken gown, 
by throwing up that leading office ” This writer subjoins the fol- 
lowing note : 

** J was* present in the Court of Chancery, when the Honourable 
(for the motive of his resignation made him honourable, as well as 
his birth and family) Mr. Charles Yorke thus appeared, and the 
gentlemen without the bar complimented him with their right of 
precedence and pre-audience.” 

In 1765, he was re-appointed Attorney-General, though again 
only for a short period, as I find that office occupied, in 1766, by 
another legal aspirant. During the next four years, he appears to 
have pursued his profession of a barrister, till 1770, when he un- 
happily accepted the seals, on the dismission of that liberal-minded 
politician, Lord Camden ; tyrannically forced out of his office,” 
says Junius, “ not for want of abilities, not for want of integrity, 
or of attention to his duty, but for delivering his honest opinion in 
Parliament, upon the greatest constitutional question that has 
arisen since the Revolution.” The persuasions, which at length 
prevailed on Mr. Yorke to sjicrificc his political principles, and to 
desert his party, are thus charged by on the late king: 

After a certain person had succeeded in cajoling Mr, Yorke, he 
told the Duke of Grafton, with a witty smile, ‘ My Lord, you may 
kill the next Percy yourself.’ N. R. He had but that instant 
wiped the tears-away whicli overcame Mr. Yorke.” 

Mr. Charles Yorke was “ appointed Lord Chancellor, on January 
17) 1770 , and created a peer, by thg title of Baron Morden, but 
died suddenly, on the 20th of the same month, before his patent 
was completed a chancellor of three days. The account com- 
monly related at that period, and seldom, I believe, discredited, 
was, that when the new chancellor called upon his brother, the late 
Lord Hardwicke, he refused to see him, from resentment of what 
he regarded as a political apostacy. The chancellor went home, 
and, probably overcome by self-accusation, he prematurely sought 
that retreat, where ev’n the great find rest.” 

Their tears, their little triumphs o’er, 

Their human passions move no more. 

“ It is said, his Lordship’s death was occasioned by the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel,” is the account in the ‘ Annual Register’ of 
tliat year. His son, Philip, born in 1757) U the present Earl of 
Hardwicke. 

The first of Mr. Charles Yorke’s three letters, tvritten when he 
was a young academician, contains a very severe stricture on the 
character and conduct of Lord Bacon. These it may be not un- 
edifying to compare with the milder censure expressed in the next 
letter;^ written twenty years later, when the \Vf iter was occupying 
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one of Lord Bacon's preferments ; and had found, no doubt, in the 
commerce of the world, far less influence than he had expected of 

certain pedantic notions about right and wrong,” to adopt an 
expression of the great Dr. Barrow. 

The reference in the last letter to the library at Holkham " 
excites curiosity to learn how far it has been indebted to the law- 
learned ancestor of the present liberal-minded possessor. We 
know, from a passage of Lord Coke, to which there is a reference 
in one of your early volumes, that the Lord Chief Justice would 
sometimes relieve his severe studies by a “ a ramble among Dido's 
deer.” 

To your next Number, I propose to send the last communica- 
tion of Letters from the Hardwicka Family. 

Otiosus. 

To tJiP. Rev. Dr. Birch. 

Dear Birch, 

The volume I mean is that which contains the letters writ about 
the time of the treaty of Edinburgh.* I liave a kind of demand 
upon you for a visit to Wrest, t which you gave me room to expect, 
when you declined my former invitation. 1 will send the chaise 
for you to St. Alban's any day in this or the next week. I shall 
be in town early in November. — Yours, in haste, 

P. Youke. 

Wimple, t Oct. 14, 1753. 

To the Rev. Dr. Birch. 

Master Dr. , Friday Night, January 27, 1758. 

I am engaged to dine abroad on Monday, which I know )'ou 
think no sin on that day, but shall be glad to see yon at breakfast 


* In 1560, between Francis If. an<l Mary of France and Scotland, and Eliza- 
beth of England. “ Quie aniinos maxime ad studiiini pacis inflecterent,” says 
Buchanan, luce erant. Gulli omni spe auxilii pra;ci.sa coinmeatibus indies 
arctioribus, ac non dire suffectioris, prope in extrenmm desperationem eraii^ 
conjecti: et Angli diuturna obsidione fessi nihiloiuinus (piam (julli inopes 
omnium rerum finem belli cupiebant. Scoti etiam, ut qui sine stipemliig mi- 
litabant, ideoque difficilius in castris contineri potcrant, libentcr concordiro 
mentionem audiebant. Ita maximo tandem omnium consensu octavo die Julii 
anno ab humani generis redemptionc 1560, pax est proinulgata.” — ‘ Historia,’ 
Ixvii. c. 1. 

All parties were now inclined to peace. The French were in a hopeless 
condition, with provisions nearly exhausted and in despair of relief. The 
English, wearied out with a long siege and alike destitute of provisions, were 
anxious to put an end to the war. The Scots too, whose soldiers were with- 
out pay and hardly restrained from desertion, eagerly listened to the terms of 
an accommodation. Thus, by the good will of all parties, a peace Was pro- 
claimed, July 8, 1560. 

t The seat of the Marchioness Grey, whose daughter Mr. Yorke had 
married. 

X The seat of Lord Hardwicke, near Royston. 
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as usual. Pray spud nio, by tho braror, your loiter to to Sir 1) 
Dalryinple about Gowry^s plot,* and tbo extracts from NicholsouV 
letters, if you have copies of thelu, and likewise your letter to show 
the genuineness of Queen Mary’s Love Letters, t You may have 
my clerk’s assistance at Mouiitague House J when I do not want 
him ; but to-morrow morning be will be taken up with me, — Yom 
assured friend, 

Royston.§ 

P. S. I have received from Holland the extracts of Sir Du(llcy.|| 
They arc translating the collection into French and Dutch. There 
is a pleasant mistake in the article. 

To the Rev. J)v. liirch, at the Royal Society ^ Crane Court. 

Dpaii Uiiu'ii, St. James’s Stpiare, May 2t, 17(51. 

If yot^ see iMr. Hollis*!! at the Society,**! beg you will thank him 
from me for his elegant present of prints, which I received before 
1 went last to Uiebniond ; 1 presume he will accept my acknow- 
ledgments for Ibeni, as they could come from nobody else ; but the 
present was anonymous, and a note sent with it only to desire n 
place in hl porte feuille for the prints. — Yours sincerely, 

IlAIlDWICKE.tt 


* In 1582, to sieze the person of Juinos. See Dr. Itobeisoii’s ‘ Scollaml,’ 

b. vl. 

t Dr. Robertson says, that “ the only certain intelligence conccmiing Ihein, 
since the time of tln ir being delivered to Morton, (in 15(57,) was conmiuin- 
cated by ilie aeenialo Dr. Rirch.” Dr. R. also immtions, as “ among Looi 
Royston’s papeis, a seiies of lelteis from Mary to tho Duke of Norfolk, copied 
from tbo liailei.ui l/ibrary.” Sec ‘ Dissertation’ annexed to ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ (1770,) ii. 41, 42. These ‘ Love I.ellers’wore published a few 
years since. ^ 

X The British Museum. 

§ His father had become Fail of Hardwicke and Viseount Royston, ii> 
1754. 

[| “ The letters to and from Sir Dudley Carleton, during his embassy in 
Holland” from 101(5 to 1020, had been published in 1757, by I.ord Roy‘>toii, 
“ with an historical preface.” There was a second edition in 1775. See 
‘ Biog. Brit.’ (1784) iii. 249. 

•II Thomas Hollis, a munificent patron of learning and science, and of the 
most liberal political principles. Inditfcrent to personal gratifications, he de- 
voted a handsome fortune to advance those invaluable objects. To him 
the public are indebted for the best editions of Milton, Sydney, Ludlow, 
and Locke. 'New England is also largely indebted to Hollis, for very liberal 
donations, after the manner of his ancestors, to Harvard College at Cambridge, 
near Boston, where, in 1764, “ a new College edifice, in honour of the Hollis 
family in England, was named Hollis Hall.” See Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Annals,’ ii> 
225. The ‘ Memoirs’ of Thomas Hollis, with splendid decorations, were pub- 
lished in 1780, by Archdeacon Blackburne. 

♦♦ Of which Dr. Birch had become one of the Secretaries in 1752. In 1756, 
published his ‘ History of the Royal Society.’ 

++ The first Earl of Hardwicke died in the March preceding. 
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Dbar Birch, Richmond, Aug. 31, 17C4. 

Sir Joseph * has laid his hand on some ‘ Anecdotes Russes/ all 
the late transactions in that country ,t which he promises to send 
over for our amusement. It will be very scarce, as the Russian 
Court take all measures to suppress it. 

I have bought of Nourse two volumes of Villaret,J two of Lou- 
vois^ ‘ Letters. Pray has le hon Dr. Maty% obtained his furlough ? 
Yours sincerely, 

Hardwicke. 

Dear Birch, Itichmond, May 31, 1765. 

I have just received yours of yesterday, and am glad you have 
made so considerable a progress in digesting my father's papers.|| 


* Sir Joseph Yorke, K. B., (third son of the first Earl Hardwicke,) who 
was, for several years, ambassador at the Hague. lie was created Baron 
Dover, in 1788, and died in 1798. 

+ The dethronement and consequent murder of Peter III., husband of the ce- 
lebrated Cathaiine II. “ A conspiracy was entered into, the army gained over, 
and June 27, 1762, Peter, after signing a renunciation of his crown, was sent 
prisoner to the palace of Hobscha. On the I7th of July, Alexius Orloflf, the 
Empress’s favourite, with some other conspirators, assassinated Peter. It 
was proclaimed to the nation that the Czar had died of a cholic.” 

Paul, his son, on succeeding to the throne, in 1796, honoured his memory 
with a public funeral, obliging the survivors among the reputi'd noble assassins 
of his father to walk by the side of the cofiin. 

A second barbarous transaction had just occurred. Iwan had the misfor- 
fortiine to possess a claim to the throne of Russia, and was declared Czar in 
17R). In little more than a year he was dethrttned, and imprisoned till July 
16 ; when he was assassinated by his royally commissioned jailor. Lord Ilard- 
wicko referring to this subject, a few days later, thus writes to Dr. Birch : 

” The father of the unfortunate Iwan is said to he dead of a dropsy, since 
his son’s o§.tastrophe. There are two sons and two daughters besides ; the 
eldest is said to have better parts than Iwan, and should bo about eighteen. 
Nobody imagines wo shall hear any more of them.” 

% Claude Villarct, who died in 1766, aged 51, followed the profession of an 
actor, till beyond his fortieth year. He then promired an appointment in the de- 
partment of the finances at Paris. At length he attached himself to the com- 
position of histvy and wrote the Continuation ‘ de rilistoiro dc Franco’ of 
L’Abb6 Velly.— ‘ Nouv. Diet. Hist.’ (1789) ix. 301. 

§ Matthew Maty, M. D., a native of Holland, who died in 1776, aged 58. 
He settled in England, where he became Secretary to tlie Royal Society, 
and principal Librarian to the British Museum. Dr. Maty published, monthly, 
at the Hague, from 1750 to 1755, ‘ Jounuil Hritlani<iue,’ a French review of 
English books. 

His son, Paul Henry Maly, who died jii 1787, aged 12, was also one of the 
Librarians of the British Museum, and Secretary of the Royal Society. Ho 
was a clergyman, but “hindered by some scruples he entertained respirling 
the doctrine of the Trinity” from accepting ” advancement in the ('hurch.” 
From 1782 to 1786, he published ‘ A New Review with Literary CHriosities.’ 

II Lord Hardwicke, writing to Dr. Birch in 1761<, says, “ I hope you will 
not forget to exte.nd a little the character of Lord Hardwicke, keeping to 
fjeneral outlines, which, I am convinced, is the most prudent method, consi- 
dering the place where it is to appear.” This Life of Lord 11. is not men- 
tioned by Dr. Birch’s biographers. 

OrkiUal Herald, Vol.U. 2 A 
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I thhik the collection may be disburdened of such subjects as re- 
commendations to livings, commissions of the peace, See., by com- 
mitting them to the care of Master Vulcan. I heartily wish my 
father had left some tracts on the subjects of his profession, or 
memoirs of his life, but his Chancery business, or the transitory 
politics of the day, consumed his time, and left him little leisure 
for other works of the mind. 

I am forgetting (as much as possible) the confusion of the pre- 
sent times, in the best old and modern writers as come in my way. 
If I appear at the birth-day,* * * § it will be for a moment to be lost iji 
the crowd, and then, like the man in Qiievedo's bottle, t I shall 
desire to be corked up again, aliaqiic pclopidarum verba dicta 
nec hasta audiara.” Cic. — ^Yours sincerely, H. 

P.S. I remember a letter of Atterbur/s, J where that bottle- 
spirit in Quevedo is prettily alluded to. 

To the Rev. Mr. Birch. 

Dear Sir, Cambridge, Tuesday Evening, May 4, 1742. 

After so painful, though honourable, an employment as the 
giving law to index-makers of royal extraction (for I take Psalma- 
nazar § to be concerned in your indexes to Thurloc's papers ||), I 


* Of George III., June 4. 

+ Quevedo, in his second Vision, discovers “ a large glass bottle, wherein 
was luted up a famous necromancer,” who desired Quevedo “ to unstop the 
bottle but while he “ was breaking the clay to open it,” the necromancer 
would first learn the condition of Spain. Having listened to a large account 
of the vices practised there, ” Sayst thou me so ?” quoth the good fellow in tha 
glass ; “ then stop me up close again as thou lovest me, for the very air of 
these rascals will poison me.” 

Hearing, however, that “ Philip IV.” reigned, “ break, break my bottle 
immediately,” quoth he, ” and help me out, for I am resolved to try my for- 
tune in the world once again, under the reign of that glorious prince. And, 
with that word, he dashed the glass to pieces against a rock, crept out of his 
case, and away he rm.**— Visions (1763), pp. 42, 43. 

To Pope. Paris, November 23, 1731. “ My country, at this distance, 
seems to mo a strange sight ; I know not how it appears to you, who are in 
the midst of the scene, and yourself a part of it ; 1 wish you would tell me. 
Sketch out a rough draft of it, that I may be able to judge whether a return 
to it be really eligible, or whether I should not, like the chemist in the bottle, 
upon hearing DonQuevedo’s account of Spain, desire to be corked up again.” 

§ The fictitious name of a literary impostor, who was supposed to be a 
native of France. After various adventures, he was baptised, and Imposed 
himself on the Bishop of London, as a native of Formosa, and a convert to 
Christianity. Of Formosa he invented a history, and contrived a language, 
into which he translated the Catechism of the Church of England. 

At length, he owned the imposture, at least to his friends. “ His learning 
and ingenuity, during the remainder of his life, procured him subsistence from 
bis pen. He was concerned in compiling and writing works of credit, parti- 
cularly the Universal History." George Psalmanazar ^ed in 1763.— Gfeu. 
Biog. Diet. (1784), x. 489. 

I) In 7 vols. fob, dedicated to the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 
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think it not only a condescension, but a self-denial in you to keep 
your fingers in ink so much longer than the necessary attendance 
on a work of such variety and extent required, as to write a very 
long and entertaining letter to a friend. 

To speak the truth, I wonder you don’t begin both to detest and 
fear the very shadow of your own pen ; especially when I hear 
that you are likely to be little the better for your accuracy and 
diligence, in any respect but that of empty praise, which, when 
weighed against solid pudding, flics up and kicks the beam. You 
would almost make one believe that the impertinent rant of Lord 
I King’s * motto, “ Labor ipse voluptas*' is a serious truth, when 
[ applied to yourself. However, 1 shall take the freedom to con- 
sign you to the care of your friends in the profession of the law, as 
to the point between Giles’s executors and you (of which I had a 
particular detail from Mr. Webb) j for as to recommending your 
own interests to your own care, I know how much you do negligere 
hamana in one sense, though you are conversant with tiiem in 
another. Nor will you ever be remembered for an excellent 
aphorism about a shilling, like your namesake in Swift’s Letters. 

The new edition of < Epictetus ’ t has not fallen in my way. If 
the editor has made out the point you speak of, the world is in 
possession of more of Epictetus than it imagined ; and while the 
Epistles to Brutus arc, from being imputed to two of the greatest 
persons of antiquity, dcgradingly esteemed by a late critic { the 
performances of an obscure anonymous sophist, the discourses 
ascribed to Arrian on the principles of Epictetus exchange the 
name of the scholar for that of the master. In truth, an acquisi- 
tion very unequal to the loss, if that matter be fully proved ; for 
the worst of it is, that the merit of the former is entirely gone with 


* Lord Chancellor, nephew and executor of John Locke, and ancestor of 
the present Lord King. He died in 1731, aged O.'i. His father (like the 
father of Lord Gifford, who has just fallen in the career of legal ambition) 
was a grocer in Exeter, and “ kept him at his shop for some years.” Yet ho 
found leisure for study, so that, at the age of 2*2, when ho had entered on his 
legal pursuits, he published his ‘ Inquiry into the Constitution, &c. of the 
Primitive Church,’ a work which discovers a profound and discriminating 
research into eccleslasi leal history. He likewise published, in 1702, a learned 
‘ History of the Apostles’ Creed.’ “ Impertinent rant ” was language rather 
harshly applied to the motto so aptly chosen by such a man. But the writer 
of dlls letter was now only 17. 

+ There were two editions, in 1739, One at Oxford, 8vo., and another, to 
which, probably, Mr. Yorke refers, in 2 vols. 4to., by the Rev. James 
Upton, whom Dr. Farmer controverted so successfully ” on the learning of 
Shakspeare.” 

Dr. Harwood, a very competent judge, says, of Mr. Upton's “edition of 
the Discourses of Epictetus by Arrian,” that it “ it perhaps the most perfect 
edition that was ever given of a Greek ethical writer. See ‘ A View of the 
various Edition! of the Greek and Roman Classics’ (1778), pp. 62, 63. 

t "'Mr. Tuastall, Fellow of St.John’s College, and Orator of the UnL 
venity of Cambridge.” 
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thoir ^rpniiinoncss ; tin* merit of the hitler (oiiliiiues the sam,. 
fiom wliah'ver hand they eomc. 

Afiirkland * is eleailv with Mr. Tuiistall on this point ; Inil a 
rcjdy is cxpeeted from J)r. Middleton. 1 havo had no oppoituiiii\ 
of (‘onversing^ \iitli the ///.v/o;vVm o/* T/eero <ni the suhje(-t of t)i(> 
(a*itical I'ijiistle. It is aj^reed, Imwevei , that he Mill vindieato tin' 
authority of tliese letteis, as hein^ mateiials essential to Tiill\‘s 
life, an<l inteis])ers(‘ some rin‘>oiy ohservations on many olherjtiits 
of Mr. 'rnti^t. ill’s woih. lie aihh-, that h(‘ has thoui,dits of traiis- 
latiiifT, after (h(‘ manner of Moii^a(ilt,t aed wiitin^f notes, on tlic 
siispe<-l('d <M)lleetion, to he annexed to his K'ply, hy wliieh lp('aIl^ 
his ])ie((Mvill he raised above the nieannes> of a pamjrhlel to tlie 
rlii;)ii(y of a hook, a r’iieumstance, yon know, not to he overlooked 
Iry an ahh* wiitm. 

\Vha(ev(*r smrtimenls f enfoitain (if \oa should tliink it woilh 
while to irnjirii’e after them) on our orator’s irerfoimunce, are eon- 
taiiK'd in a h'ttr'r w'hieh 1 waote ahont a moiitli a^’o, and eoninnim- 
ea(('d to my hrother at Wim})h‘, to whom I shall transmit it in a 
day or (wo, that he may show it to Wrayis Salter, and yoirrself, 
under the seal of sr'creey. To the first, heeairse he has aeqiiiiod a 
rifji'ht hy jrr'eseription of sei'irif^M'very perfornianee of niiire, either 
liter-ate or illiterate: to tlm second, heeaus(‘ lie apjdaiids the essay 
1 have eonti'ovm t(>d, and rlesirr's to see niy ohjr'etioiis to it; to 
yoiii'srdf, (not as a. eorreetor of the pi(‘ss, ior there it shall never 
go, and that sort of eoneetiorr is yorrr lowi'st talent, hut) as ii 
judge of the plairsihrlrt\ and degree of eoiivietion it may earry with 
it. If the lloetoi writes upon thi'5 lo])i<‘,§ I sliall say that In' hi'- 
haves like an <dd juaetised disjmtant. Ih' Iras eeitainly foirnd out 
the W'eak jdar'os of a towai for the most part well tortified. And 
youirray recrdlect, ]>erlraps, (hat a good w’hile since he valued hiiii- 
self orr heing a ifkilfiil ensrinrcr. 


* Jeri-rniah Miukland, a leaiiicd nilie, who died in 1770, aged 83. Hi 
published ' Ueiiiarks on the Mpistles of Cioei'o to Hiulus, and of Hiiitiis to 
Cicero.’ 

t Nicolas UiibeJ de IMoiigarilt, who died in 17l0, aged 72. Tie piiblislitd 
French IranslUioiis of Uvrodian and <if tin- l.eiriis of ( ieero !o Allicii' 
The latter “ est ('iniclue <le notes (|ui hurl be.uieouji d'honneur a son g<Mit cl 
i\ son erudition.” — \oiir. Dut Ht\f. (1780), \i. ‘J78. St c also l oltani 
‘ F.cri\ains dii Sieide di‘ Loins \ l\ 

Dr. Samuel S.dtei', Domestic Chaplain to tlie f^oi’d Chancellor llaid- 
wicke, and tutor to his sons at llene’l College, Cambridge. In 1761. he 
became masli-r of lire Charlei -lious('. where In* <bediii 1778, and "was buin'd, 
by his o\\ n ( xpi'ess dncdions, in the piisale manner, in lire coiinim i 

burial-ground lieloiiging to the brtthien ot the Cliartei -Inuise.” 

^ Se»* ‘ I'lic Ta'I lei ol M. T. Cn eio to iNl lii uliis, and of Hi ut us to ( hi i i " 
with the Ti.iliii I’exl on lire o[)|)osite page, and Isnglish Notes to eaeli l'|nstli 
Together with a prel.ilory Dissertation, in whieli the, authoritv of the s, id 
Fpislle.s is vindicated, and all the ohjci irons of the Key. Mr. Tunst.dl pm- 
ticulnrly considered and oonfuted first puhlished l>y Dr. Middleton ei 17k'’ 
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Tlic story you liav(M*it(‘(l fioiu thr MS. Moinoirs of Sir Philip 
Waiwirk * rolatiii«( to Loid Bacon, is a voiy cxtraoidiiiary one, 
und should have tlu' more credit, not only from the cliaiacter of the 
jnan,l)nt from its beiiifr ie(‘orded to a tittle in Sir A. Weldon’s M’ourt 
of King James the Tirst,’ with this dilTerenco only, that Sir llalpli 
Winwood is said to b(' the person who complained <»t' IjohI Bacon's 
insolence, when the King was in Scotland, t ii'st(“ul of ( ’alvei t, 

\ would say of the great man's eanihjy when I see it lost in such a 
crowd of good i|Malities ami surpri/iiii; emlowmcnts, b«)th ot oiigiiial 
spc'cnlation and aetpiiied learning, that I wlsli 

— IsU- 

I'iirori \’irfu'> noiisai lioiieslimi ! 


But when I consider his ron'Uprion and (H'dricr. IIkmc s('ems !<» be 
no character of infamy witli w Inch he does not (h'serve to bi‘ inai k('d, 
1 would giv(! yon a (|uotation in this jvlace, but I believi' theie is 
none to In' found in (jatin, vhicb will e\piess what I want. In a 
word, as iny Lord Bacon w\‘is a prodij^y ol pails the woild had not 
seen before, so w’as he a pimligy of baseness, of which no man could 
fiame an idea till it had actually (“\isted. 

I am, Sir, faithfully )ours, 

('has. VonKi;. 


Dr. Birch. 


Dfar Siu, October 1), Salunlay noon. 

I thank you much for tin* sheets ot Sii I'raiicis Bacon's tiCtteis.^ 
'I'hey are extiemely cuiioiis and well wiit, and have made me 
impatient for the rest. 

No man deseives so much of'tbe public as you do, for biinging 
to light so many valuable materials tor the illustration both ot 


* He (lied in iGS'i. His ‘ Aleinoiis of tli<“ lei-n ol King Cli.nlrs I.’ were 
“ puhli^hod fiom the ongimil MSS” in ITO'i. 'riiese wi-u; republislied, in 
IHia, witli notes, but no iiddilions. 

+ In 1017, lUicon, “ when any othei Coimselbns s.it with linn nhoiit the 
knig’.s iilfan’s, would (if tliey sal near him) bid them kiK.w lin n dislancc, 
upon which, Winwood, then Secrcl.o y , mse, went away, and would lo vei sit 
inoie, but instantly despatelied one to the King to deoie him lo m.ike haste 
hack, for his seat was already iisiiiped.” 

When “ he heaid tin' King was lelnrmng, he attended two days in Bue- 
kingham’.s antiehainber, wheietieiichei-seiapeisand l:M'(|ni(s attended. Alter 
two days, lie had admittance. At first eiiti.niee, he tell down tl.it on his taci' al 
the Duke’s foot, kissing it, and vowing m \ei Umim till he had his pardon.” 

Weldon, anticipating )*ope’.s “ wised, Inighle'-t, meane^t of mankind,” eon- 
clndestlml ” never so many parts, and so liase an ahje«l spirit, tynanU^I to- 
gciher in an eartlien cottage as in this one man.’ -^.Sic liiof/. Brit. (D/S) i. 
p 174-. Note. 

+ The other Smiretary. 

Dr. Biich’s last publication was entitled, ^ Lettiis, Speeches, ('barges, 
Advices, of Francis Bacon, fmid V is<'oiint Si. Alban, lo.d ('hann llm of 
Faigliind.’ This coUcclion appeared m 1703, with u dedication lo the Hon. 
k'h.irlus Yorke, 
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litci^ry and civil history in England. But you will forgive me, if I 
"wish the wor^ in brackets, f. 31, 32, struck out of the hook. 
They convey no feuit s and, since Francis Bacon struck them out 
of his Letter, as carrying a low and indecent flattery to the King, as 
well as betraying a weakness of passion and resentment in himself, 
I think, that you have no more right to print thOip than you would 
have, if you could read the hearts of men, so as to be conscious of 
every roving thought, or wayward gust of passion, which crosses 
them involuntarily, and by surprize. It is enough if men don't act 
by them ; but to be subject to such starts of mind, is matter of 
constitution and part of the mechanism of human nature, and ought 
not to be exposed ; lest the reader should apply that to the cha- 
racter of the man which never entered into his conduct. 

You have the best heart in the world ; but your zeal for the il- 
lustration of history almost makes you transgress those laws, which, 
in the case of mo, or any other man now alive, you would hold most 
sacred. Now, though Sir Francis Bacon has been dead almost 
140 years, yet I think his fame and his memory more recent, more 
living, and more bright, than when he was alive. His faults arc 
cast in shade by the candour of posterity ; and finer colours laid 
over his virtues, unsullied by envy and detraction (those busy and 
malignant passions of cotemporaries) or even by his own weaknesses. 

Besides the justice due, in morality, to the man, let me add, that 
what I am now exacting from you, as an historian, (or collector of 
historical monuments,) is due in discretion and common policy, to 
the world ; for, indeed, the foibles and vices of great men, cele- 
brated for their parts and actions, too much exposed to view, only 
confirm and comfort the vulgar in the like conduct without teach- 
ing to that vulgar the imitation of their virtues. Give me leave to 
add, that this reasoning is irresistible where the person in question 
has himself checked the feelings and cancelled the first expressions 
of his own intemperate passion. 

Let me beg of you to reprint the leaf, which contains the pas- 
sage objected to ; and supply the gap, either by asterisks, or by a 
mte ; which the letter well deserved, as to the state of the King’s 
revenue, then depending in Parliament (or near that time) for de- 
liberation ; and which will probably give you an opportunity of 
vindicating Lord Salisbury, whom Sir Fr. B., with so much digni- 
ty, gravity, and decorum, calls a great subject,” and “ a great 
servant,” in another letter to the King immediately after the 
Treasurer’s death.* Forgive me, dear Sir, and believe me, with 
true affection, always yours, 

C. Yorke. 


♦ May 81, 1612. See ‘ Letters, &c.’ (1768) d. 28. It appears, by the 
publlshra volume, that Dr. Birch accepted this friendly advice, leaving the 
sentence unfinished, with I ♦ and filling np the vacancy by 4 note in justice 
to the memory of the Earl of Salisbury. 



Th^ Hardwicks FainUy* 

To the Rev. Dr. Birch, in Norfolk^itreet, Strand. 

Tuesday, ‘October 2, 1764^ 

Miu Yobks presents his compliments to Dr. Birch, and desiiras 
to know how he does ; strongly recommends it to him, and insists 
that he shall take {iatouche^s medicine for his complaint, and begif 
him to djp it without delay. 

He acquaints the Doctor, that at Holkham,* he found Sir Francis 
Bacon^s present book of the ‘ Novum Organum,' entitled, * Instau- 
ratio Magna,* (Ed. 1620,) to Sir Edw. Coke. At the top of the 
title page, in Sir Ed. Coke*8 handwriting, Edw. C. ex done 
auctorie. 

Auctori consilium 

Instaurare parans veterura documenta sophorum 
Instaura leges, justitiaraque prifis. 

You know the book was published, in October 1620, a few 
months before the impeachment.t The verses not only reprove 
Sir Fr. B. for going out of his profession, but allude to hia 
character as a prerogative lawyer, and his corrupt administration 
of the Chancery. 

Over the deviceX of the ship passing between Hercules^s Pillars, 
arc written two English verses, not so good as the Latin distich. 

It deserveth not to be read in schools, 

But to be freighted iiUhe ship of fooles. 

I think that Du Bartas wrote a satyr on bad authors, in that 
age, called the ‘ Ship of Fools.* The conceit refers to that book. 


* In Norfolk, the seat of Mr. Coke, M. P. for that county. 

+ The serious truth conveye'l in that trite line of Virgil, “ Nescia mens 
horainum fati sortisque futuree,” has been seldom more strikingly exemplified 
than during the last months of Lord Bacon’s public life. 

January 1630, “ he kept his birth-day with great splendour and magnifi- 
cence.” Ben Jonson honoured the day with complimentary verses, addressed 
to “ the Genius of the Place.” In these, as if gifted according to the preten- 
sions of an ancient Votes, he ventured to describe “ England’s Hlgh-Cban- 
cellor,” as one 

“ Whose even thred the fates spinne round and full. 

Out of their choycest and their whitest wooll.” 

March 1621. “ Sir Robert Phillips reported” to the Commons, whom 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the abuses in the Courts of Justice, 
that two charges of corruption had been brought against the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Soon appeared, ” The humble submission and confession of me the 
Lord Chancellor,” May 3d ; the same year the Commons came before the 
Lords to pray judgment, and the Lords adjudged, “ that the Lord Viscount 
St. Albans, Lord Chancellor of England, shall undergo fine and ransom of 
40,00(M., that he shall be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s pl^- 
8ure, that he shall for ever be incapable of any office or employment in the 
Slate or commonwealth, that he shall never sit in Parliament, or come wUhln. 
the verge of the Court.”—* Biog, Brit.’ vol. i. p. 437-8, 4f91-5. 
t On the title page. 
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Lines, from a Sister to her Brother. 


Pitiy, let me know whether my conjecture is right. Du Bartas died 
In 1691.* 

C. Yorke. 


* The ‘ Ship of Fools ’ was wi^tten in Latin and ljUgh Dutch verse, by 
Sebastian Krand, born at Augsburg, about the year 14(10, an ennnent scholar, 
civilian, and poet. He died in his native city, in 1520. His book, ‘Navis 
Stultifera,’ was translated into English in 1520, by Alexander Harkluy ; and 
printed at London in the year following, by Ricliaid Pynson, adorned with 
prints. Dr. Birch. See ‘ Biog.Biit.’ i. 507. ‘Note D.’ 
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aouressfd nv a sistkr to iikr brother, on ms sailing for india. 

Farewell ! though ocean roll between, 

It cannot check a sister’s prayer. 

Farewell ! though distance intervene, 

A sister’s love will reach you there. 

Through midniglit hours to watch and weep. 

When winds are high, to kneel and pray 

To Him who rules the angry deep. 

Whom storms attend and winds obey. 

Oh ! these arc trials they must bear 
Who those they love to seas consign : 

And now I feel those hours of care, 

Those midnight musings, must be mine. 

Farewell ! — but, oh ! remember still 
That there are hearts, though distant, true 

In every change of good or ill, 

That beat with warmest hopes for you. 

Farewell ! — for on that word of pain 
Afflicted memory long must dwell ; 

Bo good — be happy — once again, 

God bless and prosper you— -Farewell ! 



ACCOTJNf OF THE PROVINCE OF MAUTARAN, LATELY A 
PORTION OF THE BURMA N EMPIRE.* 

Martaban is the most northerly of the provinces, wliich it hag 
been proposed in the late ncgociations with the Court of Ava to 
retain. It is hounded on the N. and N. E. by the great Poninsnlar 
range, on the south, by a small river called the Ihilamein, which 
separates it from Ye ; its Eastern limit is the continuation of the 
mountain range. On the N. \V., the provinces of Chetang and 
Tuyam Pago divide it from the sea, whilst it is immediately conti- 
guous to the ocean on the west, forming, with the projecting coast 
of Chetang, the Gulf of Martaban. It contains about 12,000 square 
miles. 

The town of Martaban lies along the base of a low range of hills 
of the same name, a branch of the Jenkycit mountains, and upon 
the north side of the Martaban river, about ten miles from its 
northern, and thirty from its southern dcbouchc, being, in fact, 
separated from the sea only by an extensive island called Poolyung, 
which divides the two branches of the Martaban river. It consists 
principally of two long streets, one of which leads from the wharf- 
gate to within two hundred yards of the great northern gate, and 
the other runs parallel with it for above half the distance. These 
streets arc stony in dry, and miry in wet weather. In the rains 
they are little better than conduits for the numerous little streams 
which rush down the sides of the hill, and pass along these main 
channels to the river. The town is defended by a stockade, com- 
prising also a considerable portion of the adjoining hill, but the 
greater part of the inclosure is occupied by a thick jungle, in which 
chectas (leopards) and eVen tigers lurk. 

The houses of Martaban arc built of the same materials, and on 
the same plan, as those of Rangoon. The only edifice of any re- 
spectability is the great Pagoda, which is about 150 feet high. The 
east wall slopes to the river, which washes its foot, at about an 
angle of 25 degrees. It is nearly thirty feet to the top of live pa- 
rapet. The bazars are held in the streets by women only. Pro- 
visions are neither abundant nor cheap. Fish is rather scarce, as 
the town is distant from the sea. Fowls arc plentiful ; there are 
a few ducks, and a few goats, hut no sheoj) ; venison is brought for 
sale, and buffaloes may be had for slaughter. Yams, hrinjals, 
sweet potatoes, chillies, and other native vegetables, are procurable 
in their respective seasons. The population of the town and suburbs 
is estimated at nearly 6000 persons. The whole population of the 


From the ‘ Calcutta Uovernraeftt Gazette.’ 
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proTince) inclnding the Kareen tribes, cannot be estimated at more 
than 60,000. Martaban was well known to our old travellers, and 
is described by Barbessa and Caesar Frederick as the principal em. 
porium of the kingdom of Pegu, and a populous and flourishing 
place ; and Pinto, who, notwithstanding his bad name, is only ex- 
travagant, and not altogether “ a liar of the first jpgnitude,’' was 
present at the taking of Martaban by the King of l^ma, meanmg, 
however, apparently Siam, and he states that 60,000 people were 
slau^ghtered in its capture. 

The climate of Martaban is pleasant and salubrious. The rains 
commence about the end of May or beginning of June, and continue 
with little intermission till September. By November, they may 
be considered to have ceased, and the cold season then succeeds ; 
during which the thermometer ranges from 60 to 80 degrees. The 
three months of hot weather are cool, compared to the same on the 
continent of India, as the thermometer never exceeds ninety, and 
at sunrise is not unfrequently as low as sixty-five. The land winds 
along this coast are cool and refreshing, and although blowing from 
. , the N. E., over much jungle, are far from unhealthy. 

The soil of Martaban is of the most fertile description. On the 
immediate banka of the rivers it is alluvial, and varies from two to 
six feet in depth. The substratum is commonly a stiff clay, or 
gravel. The uncleared plains are evidently of a fertile composi- 
tion, whilst the soil toward the hills is of a lighter description, and 
favourable to the growth of cotton, indigo, and sesame. 

The chief rivers arc the Mautama, or Martaban river, the main 
stream of which rises in the mountains of N. Laos ; and after a tur- 
bulent course of three hundred miles, emerges into the province 
through a gorge in the lower range of the great peninsular chain. 
It falls into the sea below the town, by two mouths, of which the 
southern is the main entrance. 

The Daung Damec river, which falls into the preceding a short 
way above Martaban. 

The Gyein, the Abraham, and the Wakroo, which all contribute 
to form the main river, and the Dangwein, which falls into the Gulf 
of Martaban. 

The chief staple of Martaban is rice, which has been always cul- 
tivated in quantities much beyond the consumption of the province. 
A considerable part of the surplus went to Ava, and the upper 
portions of the Burman empire. Some was also exported in China 
junks to Pinang and elsewhere ; but this trade was not encouraged, 
and not unfrequently prohibited by the Burman Government. The 
Martaban rice is of good quality, and will keep in the husk for 
several years. When cleaned, the people know not how to preserve 
it, and the process of cleaning is very rudely and ineffectively per- 
formed. It is accomplisned in three ways — by the wooden mortar 
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as in India, by the action of two grooved logs, as practised at Tavia 
and Mergui, and by the following method peculiar to the Peguers : 
Two large baskets, of a conical shape, are joined together at their 
apexes, the apex of the lower rising inside of that of the upper. 
Around this, which, with the joint, is grooved, a space remains suf- 
ficient to allow^e ^ain to pass after it has been divested of the 
husk, by the rewSiition of the upper on the lower basket. 

The cultivation of rice is exceedingly rude — artificial irrigation 
is unnecessary, as the quantity of rain that falls in the monsoon is 
amply sufficient — each village has attached to it a herd of buffaloes, 
which are turned into the field in April and May, and driven about 
it until it is worked up, grass and weeds included, into a muddy mass ; 
a coarse harrow is then drawn over it, and the seed being thown on 
the ground, which ’S then roughly harrowed, no further attention is 
paid to it till the harvest. No such thing as a plough is known ; the 
sowing takes place in June, and the crops are reaped in December ; 
the grain, after being trodden out by buffaloes, is left for several 
days exposed to the sun, and then housed in wicker baskets. The 
most fertile rice districts are those on the island of Poolyoun, be- 
tween the town and the sea, those west of the town stretching to- 
wards Jenkycit Pagoda, and the whole expanse of country to- 
wards Zea. 

Cotton is another article of export from Martaban to Rangoon, 
Tavia, and Mergui. It Js cultivated in the upper districts, by the 
Karcans and Peguers, chiefly ; much of the growth of the country 
is consumed within it, in the manufacture of a coarse cloth ; there 
is little care used in its cultivation, and with very ordinary skill and 
attention, the produce might be considerably improved. 

MOi or indigo, is seldom cultivated separately, but may be seen 
growing promiscuously with cotton and other plants ; the natives 
prepare the dye altogether in a rude way, and the blue cloth, which 
is their favourite costume, is all dyed in the province with indi- 
genous materials. 

The black pepper plant may be considered indigenous, and is 
cultivated in several districts, although not largely : a circumstance 
attributable to want of encouragement, apparently, as the pepper 
is of the best quality. It is brought to Martaban by the Kareans 
alone. 

Sugar cane, of a tolerably good quality, is reared, though spa- 
ringly. Tobacco is cultivated to a small extent, and hemp grows 
abundantly on some of the islands in the river. The areca nut tree 
is abundant, and the nuts form an article of export. 

The forest of Martaban is not less the source of a supply of va- 
luable products, than those more to the southward. The Karcans 
bring ivory, cardamoms, wax, and honey, ^to market ; and sapan 
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and other valuable woods are procurable, with the important addi- 
tion of teak. The Martaban teak is said to be rather iiifcrinr to 
the Rangoon, but there is reason to think this may he prejudice, 
and it is unquestionably of very good, if not of the best, quality. 
The forests in which it is found extend to the northwnid and 
eastward of a line about forty miles north from the town of ]\[ar, 
taban. 

.Salt is made in large quantities ‘along the Martaban coast, and 
finds a ready market. The whole of the upper provinces of Ava 
are dependent on the maritime districts for this essential ingredient 
in their food. Ralachong and dried fish, although not to a similar 
extent, are almost equally necessaries of life among the Bunnans. 
The Martaban fisheries arc very productive. IMartaban is less 
rich in mineral products than its neighhoiiis. Gold, in small 
quantities, is found in some of the rivers, but no other metal has 
been yet met with within the boundaries of the district. It was once 
celebrated for its rubies, but these are brought from the interior, 
or the borders of the Laos country. 

The manufactures of this province are, of course, of a character 
and extent little more than adapted to domestic consumption. A 
considerable quantity of cloth, both silk and cotton, is made, and 
there is scarcely a house without a loom. The cloths are of the 
same description as those manufactured at Tavai. Martaban was 
once famous for its jars, but the potters seem to have abandoned 
their trade since the war broke out. They make excellent guglms 
for holding and cooling water, which allow a little to exude, but 
the jars are not porous. These jars are very faithfully described 
by Barbessa, as grandimmi vast di porscllana hellissimi e inva- 
tniati di color negro — large handsome vessels of glazed earthen- 
ware of a black colour ; he adds, that they were highly esteemed 
by the Moors, or Mohammedans of India, and were largely ex- 
ported by them. Sono havuti in sommo projio apresso li mori li 
quali gli levano di qui come la maggior mcrcantia che poseino 
tavere. He adds, that lac and benjamin are exported in large 
quantities from Martaban ; the lac is still brought from the Siamese 
frontier, but no notice is taken of benjamin. 

Numerous boats of every size, from one of ten koyans burden to 
a canoe, constantly ply in the various branches of the river. Boats 
of fifteen koyans sail to Rangoon and Mergui. A boat of this size 
is navigated by the same number of men, and may be built of teak 
for seven hundred tckals. 

Martaban is open to a much more , extensive trade then the 
southern provinces, as it not only communicates, like them, with 
Siam, but with the Burmau kingdom, with Laos and even with 
Ghina, as we lately observed, through Thaump-pe, From these two 
latter countries come lac, rubies, medicinal drugs, swords, knives. 
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manufactured cotton and silk, sugar, candied yansong, or earth 
nuts, blank books, composed of blackened paper, ivory, rhinoceros’ 
horns, &c. They take, in return, raw cotton, salt, spices, quick- 
silver, red lead, asafoetida, borax, alum, chint/ies, piece goods, 
needles, and various European articles. There can be little doubt 
that when affairs are settled, an extensive vent will (►Ifcr itself in 
this direction for our broad cloths and cottons. 

The following are a few’ of the peculiarities observable in the 
customs and manners of the people : 

The Barmans of Martaban, and the Pegiiep, and other tribes, 
arc fond of rich dresses, and they generally spend all their surplus 
money on these. 

Few of the lower ranks make use of the precious metals, except 
in forming rings, and betel boxes, and cups ; their gold rings arc 
most commonly set off by rubies or tur<iuoises, but the workman- 
ship is very inferior to that even of ITindoostanee jewellers. They 
do not bedeck their women in the ridiculous manner tlnit prevails 
in India. The fair are here content wdth a few rings, and it is 
likely that the superior freedom they enjoy, and the great share 
that they take in employments which, on the other side of the bay, 
devolve on the male sex, may have induced them to renounce the 
incumbrances of shackles, nose rings, &c. Their husbands do not 
gain much by this lack of tinsel, for the silken dresses which they 
wear arc high-priced, and do not last long. 

It does not appear that the Burman dresses accord well with 
cleanly habits; being all highly coloured, a want of the latter is not 
so perceptible as amongst the cotton-garmented Hindoos, or less 
delicate Musulrnans. 

Ablutions, not being enjoined by civil or religious ordinances, 
arc matters of convenience. But the anomaly is frequent, of 
a Burman or a Feguer punctually performing these, but neglecting 
to recommend them by cleanliness in dress. 

Many of the people of this province wear th(‘ Karian cloth, on 
account of its durability and w'armth. The Mons (u Peguers 
have, in great measure, adopted the Burman costume, which is 
rather elegant for the men, but indecorous, in European eyes, 
for the women, as the leg is very much exposed in walking. 

The men wear large turbans occasionally, but the true Burman 
fashion is a handkerchief twisted info a knot with the hair, and 
brought to the front of the head. Their long hair, which depends 
from the crown, must, like the Chinese tails, prove rather inconve- 
nient on some occasions, especially in flying before an enemy, or in 
combat. 

When the women turn coquettes, they wear small turbans too, 
and they judge right in supposing that these add to their charms. 
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In the rains, the men wear enormous umbrella hate, some of 
which are four feet five inches in diameter ; they are of basket 
work. All ranks wear shoes when they can obtain them ; these 
are made either of wood or of leather. Officers of rank, wear a 
leather cap, which is gilded, and looks very like the brass caps of 
fire-engine men in England ; inferior officers have black varnished 
leathern ones. 

Children are very respectful to their parents ; when a youth is 
about to depart on a voyage or expedition, he kisses or lays his 
head at his pareVits^ feet, entreating forgiveness of all past offences, 
and their blessing for the future. They return a kiss of his cheek, 
by which is not implied our mode of salutation, but a strong inha- 
lation through the nose. The same practice obtains amonst the 
Malays and Siamese. 

Marriage is a civil affair in Martaban : the youth of both sexes 
are not always allowed the society of each other before marriage, 
but they are less strict in this respect here than in Westem India. 
Though this greater degree of liberty produces some love matches, 
yet the institution of marriage has not unfrequently the air of a 
barter, and as the man pays often pretty high for his wife, he is 
apt to look upon her as a species of property. In general he tries 
to gain the girl’s affection, and then the consent of the parents, 
on which a large feast is given, and bands of music are called. Both 
parties defray the expenses. Some elder of the town or village 
joins the hands of the bride and bridegroom, who respectively take 
some rice and put it towards the other's mouth : having both eaten 
some, and agreed to be faithful to each other, and to attend to 
each other’s happiness, a blessing is pronounced by the elder, and 
the ceremony concludes. No priest is present, but they receive 
donations on the occasion. The man pays according to his means, 
money, goods, clothes, &c., to the parents of the bride and to her 
relations. 

Should any man wish to separate entirely from his wife, with or 
without her consent, the children of the marriage, and his clothes, 
gold, ornaments, &c., are taken by her. 

Should a wife desire separation, but the husband not, she must 
pay to him double the expense he was put to by the marriage. 

When a child has obtained the age of seven days, its head is 
shaved, and an entertainment is given : at the same time, some old 
astrologer inspects the Horoscope, and having foretold 9. fortunate 
hour, he bestows a name on the child. The visitors then each 
present it with a piece of money or something of value. 

The Martabanars generally burn their dead, in compliance with 
the Buddhist ordinances. 

The poor do not burn the body of a person who has died sud- 
denly, but expose it to birds and dogs. The reason is not known, 
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but perhaps the expense of large quantities of fuel required to 
consume a body which has not been wasted by disease^ may be the 
cause of the custom. 

The corpses of priests are burned in the manner described, by 
Captain Symes and by Dr. Carey, in the ^ Asiatic Researches,' by 
being placed on a pile of billets, amongst which are some of 
odoriferous woods ; it is fired by means of rockets let off at a 
distance, and which reach the pile along a wire, stretched for the 
purpose. 

The expense attending a funeral, among the generality of the 
people, is defrayed by a collection from the friends of the d^eceased. 
The priests are not neglected on such occasions. Food and clothes 
are distributed to them. 

The people of Martaban are very fond of music. There were 
bands, part of which still remain, which were hired out on occasions 
of ceremony, whether on religious festivals, marriages, ordaining of 
priests, or burials. 


TEARS. 

Oh ! there are tears of early years, 

Tears that unbidden flow : 

The heart'thrilis that rise, and gush from the eyes, 

In love’s first — warmest glow. 

And there are tears of riper years. 

Young mothers’ tears of sorrow, 

When the early morn sees her dear first-born,— 

And its spirit is fled ere the morrow. 

Oil ! there are tears of older years, 

Maternal tears of pride ; 

Fleecy clouds they seem, that veil the moon-beam. 

As her infants sport by her side. 

Then there are tears of stricken years, 

And these are tears of joy, 

When the mother’s mind, in it^ wane can find, 

Affection and love from her boy. 

And lastly — tears that attend on our biers : 

And oh I these tears are blest, 

From mortality driven, our hope is in heaven. 

Secure of eternal rest I 

B. D. C. 
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MR. WARDKN AND SIR EDWARD WEST. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Plymouth, October 12, 1820. 

Since my arrival from India, I have read with attention tlip 
atatements contained in the ‘ Oriental Herald ’ of this and the pro- 
ccdirijf month, respecting the occurrences at Bombay, in which 
Mr. Warden has borne such a conspicuous part ; hut your infor- 
mation on some points is evidently incomplete, and on others I 
apprclK'iid somewhat erroneous. 

Mr. Warden had so completely identified himself with the pro- 
ceedings relative to the assault committed on Mr. Irwin at the 
Racket Court, and with the libel for which Mr. Graham was in- 
dicted, that he, of necessity, became a material witness in both the 
pi-osecutions instituted against Mr. Graham at the Criminal Sea- 
sions held in January last at Bombay. It was during the progr^s 
of the second trial that a scaled letter was handed up by Mr. 
Warden, whilst he was under examination, to the judge upon the 
bench, (Sir Edward West,) and which the latter declined to look 
at, and returned unopened ; and for so doing, Mr. Warden sent 
Colonel Stannus on the following morning to demand an explaiia* 
tion or apology from the judge. Colonel Stannus^s reception at 
the court-hou.se was such as he well merited ; although, if tlio 
Chief Justice had committed him to jail, instead of ordering his 
tipstalf to sec him out of the house, he would, perhaps, have better 
consulted his own dignity and the respect due to the Court ; but 
this is immaterial. 

It is said, and I believe with truth, that the purport of Mr. 
Warden^s rejected note to the judge was to claim the privilege of 
a seat on the bench, whilst he gave his evidence. Whether he 
claimed this distinction as a matter of right or of courtesy, I know 
not ; but certain it is, that no such right exists on the part of Mr. 
Warden, or any other person at Bombay ; and if it has ever been 
granted to any one, it must have been as mere matter of courtesy, 
and dependent entirely on the discretion of the Court. Mr. 
Warden’s conduct on the occasion was, however, injudicious, as by 
thus attempting to open a correspondence with the judge, he most 
justly subjected himself to the dignified reproof which he received. 
It would have been more regular if he had openly requested the 
distinction by verbal application from himself, or through counsel. 
This, however, he may probably have considered rather a dan- 
gerous course, as he, no doubt, was conscious that the general 
tenor of his conduct tbwards that Court entitled him to no such 
consideration ; for it was too soon for the judges to have forgotten 
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tUat the same Mr. Warden had been guilty of repeated contempts 
of court, by the habitual misrepresentations of the court’s pro- 
ceedings in the * Bombay Gazette,’ of which he was the proprietor, 
and, moreover, that a few months before, these same judges, whilst 
sitting on the bench, had received a printed paper, signed by Mr. 
Warden, containing the most calumnious and libellous attack upon 
their character, charging, in a manner that could not be misunder- 
stood, that one of them was the author of what he (Mr. W.) 
termed unfounded insinuations contained in the ‘Oriental Herald,’ 
calculated to undermine his official reputation,” and “ the calum- 
nious attack upon his character.” After such conduct on the part 
of Mr. Warden, would Sir Edward West have been justified in 
either receiving a sealed letter from him in open court, or inviting 
him to the bench ? 

The only instance before, of a member of Government being 
examined in the court at Bombay, was that of Mr. Duncan, the 
governor, in 1810 or 1811 , and on which occasion he certainly was 
not invited to the bench, nor did he claim that distinction. 

Mr. Warden’s connection with the press at Boinhny has been the 
means of involving hitn in a labyrinth, from which he will find it no 
easy matter to escape, notwithstanding he has contrived to lead 
Mr. Elphinstonc, the governor, into the same snare : at this, how- 
ever, r am not much surprised, for those who were at Bombay 
when Sir Edward West commenced those salutary reforms in the 
proceedings of the court over which he was appointed to preside, 
must well remember, that Mr. Elphinstonc was one of the first who 
openly hoisted the banner of party, in opposition to the authority 
of the court ; and although he afterwards aeemed to disapprove of 
some of the proceedings of those who endeavoured, by calum- 
iiiously misrepresenting the court’s proceedings, to subvert its 
authority and vilify the character of the judges, his recent conduct 
justifies the belief, that he lias never ceased srcrctly to ericourago 
that opposition to the authority of the Supreme Court, which his 
own example, in the instance above alluded to^ so mainly coiitri- 
Imted to engender. 

It appears that an order sent out by the Court of Directors, 
strictly prohibiting any one in the service of the East India Com- 
pany from connecting themselves with any newspaper, &e., has 
been published by the Bombay Government, 'rids is well, as 
showing the feelings of the Directors on the subject ; but the order 
will be perfectly useless, unless it be held to include clerks in the 
floveniment offices, as the real proprietors will transfer their shares 
nominally to those clerks, and Mr. Warden will thus be enabled to 
continue, through the Bombay newspapers, his slanderous attacks 
upon the court and the judges, with the same facility as before. 
To exemplify this, I need only mention, tfiltt when Mr. Fair was 
sent home from Bombay, Mr. Warden had four-eighths of the 
Oriental Herald, VolAl. 2B 
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* Gazette^ ; these four-eighths he transfened to Mr. Hcnshaw, a 
half-caste clerk in one of the public offices in Bombay, and whom 
Mr. Warden had placed there ; and I have no doubt that the sale 
was a fictitious one, and that these shares are still held for Mr. 
Warden. If this is denied, I would wish to ask, how much Mr. 
Henshaw gave for these shares ? for the said Mr. Henshaw’s pecu- 
niary embarrassments are so notorious at Bombay, as to preclude 
the belief that he could have been a bond fide purchaser of the 
shares in question, or that some of his numerous creditors would 
not have attached them, if they had known or believed them to be 
the actual property of Mr. Henshaw. 

I have more to say of the worthies at Bombay, who have set 
themselves up in opposition to the authority of his Majesty’s court 
there, ^nd who seem resolved, at all hazards, to do every thing in 
their power to subvert its authority, and impede the administra- 
tion of justice ; but I have, for the present, sufficiently trespassed 
upon your indulgence. I shall hereafter resume the subject ; and 
the now recorded fact of Mr. Warden having been one of the 
prime movers, and principal witnesses, in the two most disgraceful 
transactions (one of public assault, and one of private slander) 
that have been submitted to judicial investigation in the court at 
Bombay for years, will prepare your readers in some measure for 
those farther elucidations of his character, which will appear in 
my next, ^ 


THE MAID OF ERROR. 

Poor maid of error ! lovely was thy cheek, 

And thy blue eye was eloquently bright, 

Youth’s bland emotions tenderly to speak, 

And win the soul with its own vestal light, 

But, ah ! the spoiler came, thy peace to blast. 

Ruthless to banish from thy breast content, 

And thy fair hopes with darkness to o’ercast. 

Marring the charms, but prized when innocent. 

The rose of beauty wither’d on thy face, 

And quench’d the ray of rapture in thy eye ; 

Thy hectic look, and every faded grace, 

Prove what thou ’dst hide— thy ceaseless misery. 

Poor maid of love and error I blighted though thou art, 

To thee I ’d gently pay the homage of the heart ! ' 

Janet. 


Calcutta* 



account of the PLAU, a tribe of people BORDBRINO 
ON PEGU.* 

Amongst the tribes brought to more particular notice by recent 
events, is a race of some interest, entitled Plan, the inhabitants of 
a district, N.E. of Pegu, called by the Natives Thaum-pe, and by 
the Burmans Tong-sii. The people have been occasionally encoun- 
tered at Pinang, to which they have been brought by the little com- 
merce they carry on, but their country and condition were but im- 
perfectly appreciated : we have been favoured with the following 
particulars with respect to them : 

The district of Thaum-pe, when conquered by the Burmans, re- 
ceived from them the appellation of Tong-su : it lies about twenty- 
five or thirty days’ journey N.N.E. of Tongo, close on the borders 
of Siam and Laos. The chief town, bearing the name of the dis- 
trict, is situated about 40 miles from the hills, and in N. lat. 19. 

The Plau are a distinct people, from both the Siamese and Bur- 
mans, and from the neighbouring tribes ; differing in language, 
feature, and character. They arc shorter and less robust than the 
Burmans, and bear a greater resemblance to the Chinese than to 
any other people. Their dress partakes also of the Chinese cos- 
tume. They wear their hair twisted into a knot like the Burmans, 
and are tattooed like those people and the Laos ; like the former 
also they thrust small cylinders of wood or silver through holes made 
in the lobes of their cars. Their clothes are very usually quilted, 
which, they say, is rendered necessary by the frigidity of their cli- 
mate. The people arc a lively simple race, addicted to agricultural 
and commercial pursuits, and of very unwarlike propensities ; they 
have therefore readily been reduced to subjection by the Burmans 
and Peguers, for whom they, nevertheless, entertain a profound 
contempt ; and from whose rule, whenever it becomes very irksome 
or oppressive, they withdraw into the thick forests and mountains 
in their vicinity. 

The Plau profess the faith of Buddha, and, like all Buddhists, 
burn their dead. Many of their customs, however, are peculiar, of 
which their marriages furnish an example. 

Women are not immured in Thaum-pe : young men, therefore, 
pay addresses in person to the objects of their affection. When a 
youth fancies that the girl to whom he is attached favours his pre- 
tensions, he takes an opportunity of placing his silver bracelet be- 
fore her. If she takes it up he considers his suit accepted, and 


* From the * Calcutta Government Gazette,’ March 16, 1836. 
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immediately endeavours to obtain the consent of her parents to the 
union. Their approbation is the prelude to an entertainment, the 
prominent viands at which consist of poultry, biuraloc and cow 
beef, venison and other game, monkey’s llesh and large rats, which 
are found below the roots of the bamboo, on which they subsist. 
The feast, which lasts one or more days, according to the wealth 
of the parties, concludes with copious libations ot an ardent spirit, 
distilled from rice, by a process nearly similar to that hy which the 
Chinese distil Samsoo. Maniagc being with these people a purely 
civil contract, they do not require the attendance of a priest at the 
solemnization ; but were it otherwise, which the invocation nf 
superior powers at the ceremony might lead us to suspect was once 
the case, the priest of Buddha is absolutely forbidden to converse 
with a woman, or be present in the company of one. . 

Some old ])crson who has gained the respect of the society gives 
a cup of weak spirit to each of the contracting parties, repeating 
certain invocations of benignant deilies and genii, to prove propi- 
tious, and when they have drunk the spirit, he ties their arms toge- 
ther by the wrist with a slender cord, which is the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 

The province of Thaum-pc is governed by a Burman chief, who 
resides at the capital, which is stockaded, and contains about ,1000 
inhabitants. The face of the country is ihit and tolerably clear. 
Rice is cultivated to an extent siiftieient for the eonsumption of the 
district ; there are immerous licrds of cattle, and a considerable 
number of snail horses ; a few bnllaloes are employed in agri- 
culture. 

Thaum-pe is exceedingly rich in raw produce bf various descrip- 
tions. The people grow several kinds of cotton — one of whicli 
appears to be the brown or nankeen cotton. The tea plant is also 
cultivated, and the leaves are jueklod. Two sorts ot indigo arc 
grown, the creeping indigo and the true. Blue is the prcv.'iiliiig 
colour of their dresses. Stick lac is brought down for sale by the 
Plan ill considerable quantities, and the silkworm is reared, being 
fed on the leaf of the plant called Puja. The forests contain a 
number of valuable trees, hut the want of water-carriage renders 
this source of traffic uiiavailahle. The minci al products of the 
mountains are more easily transported. Gold is found in the sandj 
of the mountain streams. Iron is abundant, and is smelted aiul 
wrought into swords, knives, and other implements. Tin, after di^" 
appearing to the north of Tavia, again presents itself here, and i'j^ 
found in considerable quantities in the beds of rivers, in the form of 
a fine black sand. The most productive mines, however, arc tho‘;e 
of lead, and from them, it is said, the Burman armies arc wholly 
supplied ; the ore is obtained in lumps, but in what state of combi- 
nation we are not informed ; the working of the mines is suffieiontly 
rude, and nothing like a horizontal shaft is attempted — the Phio 
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merely digging deep pits till they come upon the veins. From 
these sources the annual exports to Rangoon are estimated at 
120,000 rupees, and might, no doubt, be much extended ; the Plan 
carry back from Rangoon and other Barman ports, salt, Arcca 
nuts, salt tish, broad (doth, woollens, piece goods, crockery, and 
spices. 

A commiwcial intercourse is also maintained between Thaum-pc 
and China. Traders from the frontier districts of the latter bring 
spices, including the clove and nutmeg, silk, cloth, woollens, paints, 
papers, cutlery, and other articles, and take back the products of 
the country. Tliey come annually in a caravan, consisting soinc- 
tiines of a thousand persons well aimed ; the merchandize is trans- 
ported by asses and horses. 


NEWSPAPKU PROPRIETORS AT HOMHAY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Poona, May 1820. 

I beg to point your attention to the ‘ Bombay (hilendar’ of 1S20, 
pages 91 and 93, in which it appears that Francis Warden, Esq. 
Member in Council, is proprietor of three shares of the Bombay 
Insurance Society, and of four shares of the Bombay Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Warden, Member in Council, is also jnoprietor of a fifth 
share of the Bpmbay Courier’ newspaper ; and till witliiii these 
twelve months, Mr. Warden, Member in Council, was also pro- 
prietor of four-eighths of the ‘ Bombay Gazidte ’ newspajier ; but 
which, about a twelvemonth since, he transferred to a Mr. IJen- 
shaw, a clerk in the secretary’s office, who was placed therein by 
Mr. Warden, when chief secretary, as it is knowii that Mr. Hen- 
shaw had not twenty thousand rupees (the price of the shares) to 
pay, the query is, whether Mr. Warden's transfej- was a bona fide 
sale, or merely nominal, and wlio receives I he profils of those 
shares now ? Some of your readers could also, perhaps, inform 
you from whom the two barristers, Mr. Parry and Mr. Lo Messuricr, 
bought their three-eighths of the ^ Bombay Gazette,’ was it not 
from Mr. Warden? Mr. Parry’s share has lately been transferred 
to a Mr. Simpson, a nephew of Mr. Warden’s. 

Mr. Warden, Member in Council, is also the chief proprietor of 
the Racket Court, of which we have lately heard so much. 

Mr. Warden “ is doubtless not aware of any law or regulation, 
or of any obligation, moral or political, prohibitory of a civil ser- 
vant in or out of Council, vesting any portion of bis property in 
these concerns.” 
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Recollectiom of the Past. 

The Court of Directors, however, have, in answer to Mr. 
Warden^s manifesto, lately published in your ‘ Herald,’ expressed a 
different opinion with respect to the shares of the papers, as ap- 
pears by the following order : 

“ GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

“ The Honourable the Court of Directors having resolved to prohibit all 
persons in the service of the Honourable East India Company from connecting 
themselves with any newspaper (unless devoted exclusively to literary and 
scientific objects,) whether as editor, sole proprietor, or sharer in the pro- 
perty, notice thereof is hereby given to all persons in the service of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company on this establishment, cither civil, naval, or 
military, surgeons and chaplains included ; and all persons concerned are 
further apprized that this order will be enforced, if necessary, on the part of 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, by dismissing from their service those 
by whom it may be contravened. 

“ Published by the order of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 

“ D. Grernhill, Acting Secretary to Government.” 

‘‘ Bombay Castle, 11th May, 1826.” 

It remains to be seen whether the Court of Directors will equally 
approve of this member of Government’s other connections. 

These shares in the above-mentioned society and company, and 
of the newspapers, as also of the Racket Court, (until the recent 
fracas, in which Mr. Warden bore so prominent a part,) were most 
profitable, yielding at least nine or ten per cent., but, nevertheless, 
had Mr. Warden been aware of the impro])rioty of a member of 
Government engaging in these speculations, “ lie would no doubt 
have relinquished the portion of interest he had in them, as they 
could not have possessed any attractions of a pecuniary nature to 
render him one moment anxious for the connections on that score.” 
Pray can you inform me what other attractions these connections 
possessed ? * 

Your Constant R kadek. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 

The wild-beo’s hum is deepest — in the gloom of twilight grey, 

And early scenes are sweetest — when remember’d far away : 

The cuckoo, in the flowery vale — unseen, is heard the more ; 

More glad at heart the boy rctunis — when school’s hard tasks are o’er. 
And thus we dwell upon the past — till all its brightness seems, 

To memory, as fresh and fair — as newly-vanish’d dreams, 

In which we were restored to home — amid its banks and braes ; 

The loves, the haunts, the early friends — the joys of other days. 

These, let us then remember — in the world’s unhappy strife, 

For they shed a dying glory o’er our fast-decaying life ; 

No hand can dash the cup away that sparkles in our breast, — 

Then, blest ourselves, we’ll joy to see our fellow-brothers blest. 

J. M 


♦Mr. Warden himself can alone answer this. — Eo, 
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governor’s patronage at BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
gli; Guzorat, April 1826. 

On a visit I lately made to Koinhay, I was much snrpriz^Ml to ob- 
serve the system which the present Governor of Bombay, Mr. 
Klphinstone, has adopted, and which is obviously an illeijjitimatc 
mode of increasing his patronasre, keeping the civil servants com- 
pletely dependent upon him, and of obtaining his chief, if not his 
only, object, popularity. 

It is to make temporary places, which are held at the pleasure 
of Government, and to appoint to them pensons who hold other 
offices, and again to appoint others l(> act in those offices, apd who, 
therefore, also hold them at the pleasure of Government. Thus, there 
has been for the last five or six years a committee of regulations, 
first instituted by Mr. Elpliinstone. One of the Secretaries to 
Government, Mr. Norris, is president of this committee, and another 
gentleman, Mr. Grecnhill, acts as secretary, and is called acting 
secretary. Both these poisons are therefore com])let('ly dependent 
upon the Governor, as they may be moved from Ihcir ajipointmcnt 
at any moment. Is it to be wondered at that the Governor is 
cheered so loudly by these gentlemen at every public dinner and 
meeting ? They arc cheering for their places ; and you may de- 
pend upon it that they will cheer against each other as long as the 
system lasts. There are at present here an acting sub-treasurer, 
an acting magistrate of police, an acting collecloi, an acting mint- 
master, and many other acting personages ; at least a third of the 
offices, both here and at the outstations, are, 1 understand, filled 
by persons who are merely acting. 

There is also another abuse, which is, I believe, peculiar to 
Bombay, and which is practised for the same jinrpose, that of 
making the whole society dependent upon and snbservi(!rit to the 
Governor. The writers upon their arrival in India idioo.se one of 
M\e three departments of government, political, judicial, and reve- 
nue ; at the ntW two Presidencies these dilterent branches of the 
service are kepi^istinct, and vacancies of offices are tilled up by 
those in the same branch. But here, since Mr. J'ilphinstonc came 
to the government, the vacancies in one department are filled up, 
at the pleasure of the Governor, by any pci son he pleases from any 
department. The object of this is evident, namely, to increase his 
patronage, and to make all completely dependent upon him. The 
mischief of this practice is extreme ; conceive a person educated 
for the political department all at once made a judge ! What 
kind of a judge would even the great Mr. Pitt have made if moved 
at once from his political office as prime minister to the seat of the 
l.iord Chancdlor or Lord Chief Justice ? 

Viator. 
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RESCUE FROM DROWNING. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bath, Sept. I, lsy() 

It so rarely happens that assistance rendered under the hdlowino 
circumstances is successful, and the instance with which you aie 
troubled is so creditable to an officer in the Honourable (yoinpany’t, 
service, not at the time seventeen years of age, that, should these 
considerations he deemed .sufficient to entitle the accompanying 
statement to a place in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ which is submitted 
to you, it will he entirely at your disposal for that purpose. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

An Old Indian. 

Krtvad of a Letter from a Pa!i.Kenf/er in the Fairlic. Captain Shortt^ outirard 
hound to Madras, dated at sea, tat. 30 ', lonp. January 16, 1826. 

‘‘ ] was forgetting to tell you of an adventure that happened to 
two of us at the Gape, and was neaily the death of us both. I was 
riding on the sands in Table Bay, with Taylor and another cadet 
of the name of Biscoe, when the wind, blowing strong off land, took 
Biscoe’s cap into the sea; — upon which, 'raylor, being a tolerable 
swimmer, jumped off his horse, stripjied; and went in after it. Not 
perceiving how far the caji had got, he went on till he had reached 
it, when turning round, and (d)serving his distance from the shore, 
he got frightened, and was seized with the cramp. 1 immediately 
asked a black man that was on the sand to go to his relief, jivo- 
mising him a M*vvard if he would ; but he excused himself, alleging 
that he could not swim ; and as Biscoe also could not swim, thcio 
was no alternative, but to go myself. So away J went, and got out 
in a very little time ; hut when 1 caugbt hold of him and turned 
him, then was the time to try one’s nerves — I mast say mine were 
very weak. 1 found myself about a quarter of a mile out, with an 
excessively strong wind in my face, and a body of twelve atow 
weight to drag along, liaving accordingly but one hand to swim 
with. But there was nothing for it but to persevere, wliich 1 did, 
till I found my strength failing ijuickly: at last it quite left me, 
and I made up my mind, determined however stilHo exert and do 
my best ; so I lay on my back, and swam in tliar manner, but I 
could not advance an inch, when I looked upwards, and prayed; 
then let my legs drop through fatigue, when, to my infinite joy, I 
felt the ground, being a shoal that ran out from a different part of 
the Bay, and on which I soon got up to my middle I continued to 
float Taylor along till I got knee-deep, when he first gave symp- 
toms of life by throwing up some salt water. Biscoe tlien came 
and dragged him on dry land, where we both lay like corpses, till 
some soldiers, who were passing, put us into a cart that was stand- 
ing near, and took us to the hospital, where I soon recovered. 
Taylor had got too much salt water to allow of his getting well 
directly, but he is now quite restored.” 
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ARMY COMMISSARIAT IN BENGAL. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Hongal, Feb. 20, 182fl. 

You will read in the * Columbian Gazette’ (a good paper by the 
bye) bow Sir Archibald Campbell has been deceived by the Ibir- 
mese; how the Lord was elated, you may guess ; but [ defy even 
that hero and statesman to divine what will be the ultimate conse- 
quences of his ruplure with these people about the barren sands of 
Shapurec. The army is disbanding, or about to be disbanded, and 
as two attempts to recruit failed, for be it Kmavn that the Honour- 
able Company could only get low-caste ]>eople to enter their ser- 
vice, the destruction of a few tine corps may piove of service, as 
the Military Secretary knows ; and in more ways than one, be- 
cause it will save expense, which is no laid thing when the aimy 
estimates arc yearly increasing, and since his ridgn have been 
doubled. But the why and the wherefon* ? — Have we made 
peace? No! (han we? No! — But of this I will not be quite 
certain, as it may be politic, nay, expedient to make peace and 
evacuate a country we cannot conquer, or l)iiid the people to the 
terras they might have agreed upon and ratified by treaty. To 
continue the war is to ruin ourselves ; ergOy we must, nolens volenSy 
make peace. 

The Commissariat Department is a sad feature of the abuse of 
patronage ! — Men who know nothing of a country arc often em- 
ployed in it. These depend on native sirkars (you know the race I) 
with whom neglect and deceit is the daily practice. The Commis- 
sary depends on others, and if others deceive and cheat, his own 
interests bind him to silence ; and with all tlie miseries of Arracan 
and the Rangoon army before us, the efficiency of the Bengal Com- 
missariat is loudly avowed. By whom, ask ye? why, by the 
Commissariat themselves, who are going to demolish an indiscreet 
but not an uninformed medical officer, for having attracted the 
public attention to the deaths and miseries it occasioned at 
Arracan. 

Government have selected a committee to im|uirc into the charge. 
Two of the committee themselves hold high official situations under 
Government, and the President is the third member of the medical 
board. The latter is under no obligation to Government, whatever 
the others may be, for after forty years’ service he is not in receipt 
of allowances equal to Dr. Abel, apothecary in Calcutta, Lord 
Amherst’s physician and body-keeper at Barackpoor, and officiat- 
ing, in Mr. Wallick’s absence, as superintendent of Hie Company’s 
Botanical Garden. I am just informed that a medical officer on 
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sick leave from the body p^iiard at Proine, liaving arrived in Cui. 
cutta, has been put in charge of his own ('orps and is doing duty 
for Mr. Bristow, presidency surgeon, who has gieat private 
practice, and is sick just now in Calcutta. This looks like peace • 
or the sick officer, recovered and lit for duty, would, J opine, have 
been sent back to his corps. 

Dr. Hewitt is under arrest for neglect of duty, &c. Very serious 
charges I hear have been preferred against him by Mr. Wm. Piit 
Muston, garrison and pre^^ideney surgeon. Col. Cassiday, of hih 
Majesty’s 3Jst, has also sent in complaints of neglect of duty on the 
part of Dr. Hewitt, so that the stream goes strong against him. 

Mr. Barwell, of the Civil Service, it is said, is dissatisfied ; but who 
is not where some reason can always be given for deviation from 
rule, regulation, or established usage ? All the commercial line 
were so not hmg since, and the medical line were outrageous. 
Poor Dr. Halhday was put out of emjdoy and out of pay for re- 
porting upon the ahu.se of calomel, and 1 understand, after a lapse 
of years, he was directed by the llonourablc Court of Directors 
to be restored ! but mark you, he must first make an apology for 
giving vent to his feelings, in imunorialising against such oppres- 
sion and injustice (on the part of the local Government towards 
him) in a remonstrance to the Chmit. 

If peace were restored, and it may, through the wisdom of his 
Lordship s Council, it he do(*s not oppose wise measures, and loams 
that he must do what he can when he cannot do what he would, 
the waste of money may in a long spaca' and under a wiser ad- 
nistratioii of oin aliairs, be repleni.shed ; but this will not hapj)en 
before the time for lenewal of the Comj)any’s Charter comes. To 
that we must look for liberation from complete thraldom. 

Dr. Halliday has all the credit of giving yon the medical in- 
formation ; and why ? because those who give it him, know “ he 
loves, if he he a man, ]ievk\<;k but this rev(*nge, sir, would ho 
but little worth, and this, as a man of sound sense, he must know; 
people at home and here care little for abuse of patronage and 
favoritism, ’tis so common everywhere. When officers, like the 
European artillery at Bhurtpoor, go over to the enemy, then will 
Government learn wisdom ; moderation and justice will then be in 
repute. An honourable feeling makes honourable men to fear 
much, but the proudest spirit can be brought to see virtue in 
resistance. 1 he army must feel the load when all who arc not on 
the staff are wishing for a change. We long to he a King’s 
Government, 


A\ Old ConuESi*ONDExNT. 
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MR. WARDEN AND MR. GRAHAM. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Northern ('oncaii, May 1826. 

You are probably not aware of the clause of the Act of 
Parliament which exempts members in t’ouncil in India from eri- 
irmial responsibility in the courts there. It is the eleventh section 
of the 37 fjl- 11^- u. I P2., and is as follows : “ Provided always that 
tlie said Court .shall not be competent to hear, try, and determine 
any indictment or information aijainst the Governor or any of the 
(’oinicil, not being treason or felony,” &e. &c, &c. 

Mr. Warden, member in Council at Homhay, appears to have 
drawn upon this privilege pretty liberally. 

1st, By permitting, as proprietor of the Bombay Gazette,’ that 
paper to misrepresent and t(> libel the King’s (h>urt, for which libels 
and misrepresentations he would, as pn»piietor, have been criminally 
responsible, had it not been for the protection afforded him by this 
Act of Parliament : And, 

2dly, By writing and reading at tw(> meetings of the Racket 
Court, a paper reflecting upon the character of Mr. Graham the 
Coroner. This latter apj>ears to me to be a most extraordinary 
case. This paper, of tlie lilndhms nature of which there can be no 
doubt, was written by IMr. Warden ; it was read by him at two 
public meetings at the Racket Court, iuid was produced in Court 
oil the trials which took place in March last. Mr, Graiiam makes 
a statement in answer to this and another paper both read at the 
same time. The Supreme Court diiect the Jury (as they were 
hound in law to do) to find the defendant, Mr. Graham, guilty of a 
libel for having made this statement ; and yet, though Mr. Wur- 
den’.s paper was e(pially or indeed more libellous, though it was 
that which provoked Mr. (iraham to make his <*ounter statement, 
Mr. Graham is punished for his counter statement, whilst Mr. War- 
den, the aggressor, escapes by means of his immunity as member of 
Council ! 

Is this justice ? Will Mr. Warden’s honourable masters 
permit him to remain in a situation of the privileges of which ho 
makes such a use? Your obedient servant, 


JuSTITfA. 
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DUTIES OF INTERPRETERS TO THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sift, Calcutta, March 1, 18-20. 

The duties of an interpreter to a liegment of the. Line on 
the Bengal E,stahlishment appearing not to be niiderstood in the 
Chamber of Debate at the bbist India Tloiihe, I will endeav-our lo 
give you, for your valuable work, an outline of them. 

When a Native ref(imcntal or line court-martial is assembled, hy 
virtue of a commanding officer, for the trial of a Native non-coniis- 
sioned officer, sijiahee or camp-follower, the court usually coiisi.sls 
of a Subadar,* President, and four Nati’-c officers, members. These 
arc sworn according to their re.spective faiths. This is the military 
duty of the Indian Army. 

A I'biropean officer and the inten»reter of the regiment are ap* 
jiointed in the same order: the former as sujierintending officer, 
whose duty is that of a Judge-Advocate in points of law, recording 
proceedings, &c. 

The interpreter, that of translation from I'higlisb to Hindoostanoe, 
and Ilindoostanee to English, as the case may be ; the charge, ar- 
ticles of war, evidence, regubPions of the service, and in fine, all 
matters before the C’ourt. Doth officeis are duly swoin. 

In case of expressions of doubtful interpretation or character, it 
becomes satisfactory that one may check and assist the othci (as 
most officers understand the language sufficiently, especially with 
the aid of the President and membi'rs). Should the subject be of 
pronunciation, idiom, or otherwise, and in event of yet a doubt 
remaining on the mind of the superintending officer, a third officer 
could be selected, and appointed on application from the Court to 
give umpire and decision to the points rei[uiring elucidation. So 
far Colonel Lusbington’s remarks on “ hian ” are correct ; but tint 
“ no Native court-martial is leyal without an interpreter, is an 
error of the worthy Colonel’s ; and if (.’olonel Lushington would 
black bis face, enlist, and commit some military irregularity, in the 
Champaruii, Dinagepom’, Coruckpoor, Rungpoor, or any of these 
local corps, to his cost he would find the same by virtue of the 
cat-o’-iiine-tails. The establishment of courts maitial on this foot- 
ing has indeed lieen a boon to the Native Army of the Line, and a 
private honour to the promulgator of the General Order — our most 
noble and cver-to-be-regretted Lord Hastings. 

In extra regiments of the line and locals, the system above spe- 
cified docs not prevail. A superintending officer or adjutant only 
conducts proceedings ; and, on Colonel Lushington^s own acknow- 
ledged acceptation and experience, a “ hicis” might reign injurious 
to justice and the prisoner at the bar. Why this line of distinction 


A Subudar i.s a Nhlive Captain ; a Jemadar is a Native Lieutenant 
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should ever have existed to soldiers serving the same cause, hubji'ct 
to the same articles of war, alike called into action, and in camp to- 
gether with regiments of the line, (vide Nepaiil campaigns, Champanm 
Light Infantry ; again in Cachar,(’hamparun, Dinagepoor, and Rung- 
poor Corps ; lastly, Simoor detachment, the covering party before 
Rhiirlpoor in January last,) I am, with all others, at a loss to imagine, 
much less understand, except that the expense of administering 
justice equally to all classes of the Native Aimy would he a little 
increased by the wise appointment of an interpreter, and this nomi- 
natiou becomes imperative since the Torrens’ Regulations, and it 
ojily then atfords two ends for points of movement, as mounted 
(tfficers * with 1000 men, provided Jieithcr are ever sick, sorry, or 
employed in Arracan ; which, if another example of fact be want- 
ing of the total inej/icimci/ in number of European officers to the 
Indian Army, it is surely to be traced in the manifold changes 
from the new-created Mug levy ; but, alas ! this is not the mis- 
fortune rendering corps more contrmptihhf inej/icient. Offiec'rs are 
drained from the line for these commands, sooonds in cojnmand, ad- 
jutants, and charge of a few companies; so that, in the fullest truth 
of word and spirit, the adoption of this (*xecrahle iiiinous system of 
policy, of economy in farce, alone almost in Bengal, both regiments 
of the line, extra regimeids, and local <‘orps are non-effevtm ; for, 
as in the ratio you abstract the J'iUropean officers from tlu' line to give 
an appearance of power to cjitras and locals, you so wimken the one 
already too feeble from the general staff t diawn from it, and still 
effective on paper, that all are rendered similarly nugatory when 
called into the field for active employment, 'i’lie fact of this appeal 
must be known to all militaiy men,and could be easily authenticated 
by a committee of Indian officers. 

In provincial corps, the Adjutant is the superintending officer 
and major-domo. 

The extra regiments un-official are six, the Local Infantry J 
seventeen corps, the Provincial Battalions sixteen, Escorts ten, 
at foreign courts and of Infantry alone, constituting not less than 
^10,000 men, all being subject (as t(dd (he Pioprietors of East 
India Stock, by that respectable officer, ( Alone! Lnshington) to the 
halberts, and are flogged illegally from the want of interpreters. 

A Bengalee. 


* At prcsnif only oiif— tlie adjuUmt. 

+ Before Bhurtpo<tr, all 'sta(l-oiricei> were ordoiod to join for the service. 

X Vide ‘ Orieiilul Herald’ for .lanuary and Maicli I8‘i5, p. 97 and C0.S4 of 
Debates. 

Hipahees of the line, extra, local, andpiovincial, arc .subject only to com t- 
martial and not to civil aulhorily, jiu%e or magistrate, in case of neglect of 
duty. 

If no other European ofllcer present with an extra local corps, the adjutant 
is superintending officer of court-martial invariably as in a provincial bat- 
talion. 
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POPULAR TREATISE ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Croydon, Surrey, October, 10, 1826. 

I HAVE lately written a ‘ Popular Treatise on Domestic 
Medicine,’ for the use of unprofessional persons, and believing that 
such a book cannot fail to be of much service both to families and 
individuals resident in our Indian territory, or proceeding thither, 
I beg leave to call your attention to it, and to make a few remarks 
on the subject. I am induced to request this indulgence, chiefly 
because this volume appears to me capable of being peculiarly 
serviceable to European residents in hot climates, since it embraces 
a careful consideration of the nature, symptoms, causes, discrimin- 
ation, and correct treatment of the most frequent and severe 
diseases of those regions, as well as of all the complaints met with 
in Great Britain ; and as many of our countrymen in India arc 
often placed in situations where able medical men are not always 
at hand, and acute diseases of an alarming character, calling for 
the immediate application of remedies, are very frequent, I hope 
you will consider the publication referred to, deserving of notice iii 
your valuable ‘ Oriental Herald.’ 

Some medical men are averse to publications of this description, 
And assert that they are not calculated to do good ; but the ex- 
perience of many years has, I think, invalidated this assertion, for 
the demand for the well known treatise of Dr. Buchan has been 
almost universal, and scarcely a family is to be met with who do 
not, uppn inquiry, promptly declare they have found that work of 
material service on numerous occasions, some of which were of no 
common importance. It is also indisputable, that many of the most 
distinguished physicians have highly approved of such works, 
when executed with correctness and perspicuity, among whom the 
late Sir John Pringle stands very conspicuous. These eminent 
practitioners are of opinion, that a faithful treatise on domestic 
medicine will not fail to be very beneficial to unprofessional per- 
sons, in directing them to the safest and most effectual means to 
be employed in case of sudden and dangerous illness, when a 
medical man is at a considerable distance, or is otherwise prevented 
attending directly ; in making them acquainted with the best re- 
medies for simple disorders ; in teaching them how to be useful 
to their servants, or to the indigent poor ; and in imparting correct 
ideas respecting the most proper diet and regimen in any given 
case. In addition to these advantages, such a book affords much 
valuable information with respect to the qualities, doses, and 
various useful combinations of. those articles of the Materia Medica 
which are employed in domestic practice, many of which every 
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family finds frequent occasion for. But, without entering into a 
detail of the various ways in which such a treatise may be useful 
t(» the public, the single fact, that the timely and judicious use 
of a remedy, manageable by every one under the directions con- 
tained in this volume, is often of the greatest service both in 
moderating the onset of a disease, and in giving it a favourable 
direction subsequently, is alone sufficient to ])rove the value of 
the publication. With respect to its use in tropical climates, I 
consider it probable, that the timely employment of an appropriate 
internal remedy by the patient\s friends, aided by the application 
of the external means recommended, may frequently have con- 
siderable effect in mitigating the severity, and checking the pro- 
gress, even of the direful scourge cholera ; and that the information 
here given is capable of directing the patient or his friends, to the 
adoption of measures of great utility in case of dysentei-y, diarrhoea, 
bilious and liver complaints, and other frequent and severe tropical 
diseases, I have had numerous and most convincing proofs. 

In concluding these brief observations, I beg to remark, that the 
treatise on domestic medicine by the late Dr. Buchan, though a 
very able work, is certainly not calculated to show the present 
improved state of the practice of medicine, and I am informed by 
several eminent booksellers, that a modern treatise of this descrip- 
tion has appeared to them a desideratum. To supply this want 
is my chief object in composing the volume which I would now 
introduce to your notice. In its composition, I have studiously 
avoided delivering any opinion not verified by personal experience, 
or sanctioned by the authority of distinguished professional men, 
and therefore hope that it will be found worthy of dependence in 
every point. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. J. Graham. 


Note of the Editor. 

We do not profess to be able judges of the comparative merit of popular 
medical books ; but, in our opinion, the ‘ Domestic Medicine ’ of Dr. Graham 
is very far superior to that of Dr. Buchan, even in the improved state of the 
latter. Wo believe an examination of I he two works will fullyjuslify usinthii 

S reference. The articles on (Jout, Indigestion, Liver ('omplainls, and Cholera 
lorbus, in particular, appear to us to he much .superior to those articles in Dr. 
Buchan’s ’Treatise. We think the Work deserves, and will obtain suc- 

cess. 
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CAPTAINS MARRYAT AND THORNTON’S VIKWS IN THE 
BIRMAN EMPIRE. 


Six beautiful coloured Prints, drawn by Stothard, Webster, and 
(!ox, five from Sketebes taken by Captain Marryat, R. N., and 
one by Captain Tluu-nton, R. N., have just been published. They 
arc called a ^ Second Series,’ and are intended as a continuation 
of Captain Moore’s ‘ Rangoon yiews.’ 'J’hey are remarkable for 
picturesque and characteristic beauties, and are full of spirit in the 
details. 

No. I — Represents the storming of the Fort of Syriam, aland position,!)) 
a combined force of soldiers and sailois; the ( tlVct of which is very ani- 
mated, and conveys one in an instant to the scene itself. 

No. 2 — Dcjiicts tin* attack on the Dalla stockade, by giin-boats, transports, 
and troop.s. The fojiiieraio very faithfully delineated, and the whole view 
bears marks of great lidclily in the representation. ' 

No. 3 — Represents the attempts of the Birmans to retake the stockades of 
Dalla, on the night of Sc[»tember 6th, 1824. — This is pt rhaps the most inte- 
resting picture of the whole series. The tropical night-sky is very accurately 
represented, and the dim light in which the ships, boats, rowers, and land ob- 
jects are faintly seen, is happily expressed. 

No. 4 — Is a singularly beautiful repjesentation of one of the Birman gilt 
war-boats, of immense length, rowed by twenty-six oars on each side, (the 
greatest number used in the barge of an English admiral seldom exceeding 
six on each side. The shape of the boat is light and elegant ; its towering 
prow imposing, and the whole an object of great interest and beauty. 

No. 3 — Is a view of an attack, by water only, of the stockades at the entrance 
of the Bassein River — an English fiigate, the Larne; an East India Com- 
pany’s Ciuiser, the Merrury, and three transports w'itli troops, are w<*ll 
drawn, advantageously grouped, and evince, in the accuracy of the most mi- 
nute details, the hand of an accomplished aitisf. 

No. 0 — Is from the pencil of Capt. 'rhoriiton, all the preceding being from 
that of Capt. Marryat. They are (juite worthy of being companions : for 
this last, w'hich lepresents the combined forces under General Cotton, and 
Captains Alexander ainl (’hads of the navy, passing the fortress of Donahue, 
to effect a junction with Sir Archibald Campbell, is not inferior in interest to 
any of the preceding. The night scene, perhaps, alone excepted. There is 
an animation and life throughout the piece, of wliieh every thing in it seems 
to partake. The steam vessel, the brig of war, the English gun-boats, the 
Burmese war-galleys, the artillery and the infantry on the river’s bank, seem 
all in motion and pressing forward in the undaunted confidence of victory and 
success. 

As characteristic and faithful views of Asiatic scenes and events, these 
engravings cannot fail to he generally interesting ; and, without adverting to 
the moral considerations aiising out of the actions they commemorate, on 
which our sentiments have been already often expressed, wo can strongly 
recommend them to all who feel a desire to possess spirited and accurate 
representations of historicdl events. 
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MW REPORT. 

MBKL.— JAMkS SILK BUCKINGHAM V. WILLIAM JOHN BANKES. 


01 RT OF KlNfi’s nKNTir, (.DILDHALL, LONDON, OFT. ID, IHSG.—nEFORB TIfE 
t-OUD (’UIEF justice AND A SPECIAL JllRV. 


Nine Special Jurors 1iavii\^r atLSwoivd to their naiiics, Mr. Broiiirham for 
the plaintiir, [imyed a talcs, and the following Jury were then sworn : ' 

Abingdon Paxton, Thomas Pearson, Henry Thumps 

John Moseley, William Foster, Cliarles Rowlev\ 

Benjamin Admn, Edward I lamps.m, Robert (’oekburn, 

J homas Whiteley, Philip (J.llespie, Joseph Montley. 

The ease for the plaintilF was eomlucted by Messis. Brougham, Hill, and 
1 aMson ; Mr. (lurney and Mr. J. P.irke appeared ior the defendant. 

Mr. PATTisoN.-May it please your Lordship, and (ientlemen of the Jurv 
In this case James Silk Buckingham is the plaintilf, and W illiam John Bankes 
i'bifi's, that the plaintiir was about to pub- 
lish a Book, called fravcls m Palesfinc' ; that, preparatory to the publi- 
cation of the said book, the plaintiir put an advertisement into a newspaper 
known by the name and title of the ‘ Caleutta JonriiaH ; but the defendant ini 
tending to injure the plaintiir in the sale of the sai<l book, did compose and 
publish a certain false and malicious libel, in the form of a copv ol a letter 
(o wl M "^’5 "‘^^‘^^*5ary that I should now read,) dated, “Thebes, June v/ 
1819. In this declaration the defendant has pleaded several pleas ; he has 
first pleaded that he is not guilty of puhlishintj this libel ; secondly, he has 
pleaded that the whole libel is true, ami he avers matter in siiprmrt of the alle- 
gations contained in if ; the Ibiid plea states gcnerallv, that the )vhole libel is 
(rue ; tlio fourth and fiflli pleas justify certain parts of the libel. To all those 
pleas the plaiutitr replies that they are not true, md thereupon issue is joined. 

Mr. Brougham.— May it please your Lordship, and (Ientlemen of the Jury 
As. I am very much afraid, that in the conduct of this cause, I shall have to 
occupy the attention of his Lordship and of you for some considerable time 
shall not preface the case which I have to lay before yon with one single 
observation ; I shall state plainly what that case is ; 1 shall explain to you 
the relevancy of the situations in which these parlies stood, one towards the 
other; I shall describe to you from his own knowledge, and under his own 
hand, what was the conduct of the defendant towards the plaintiff, whom I 
upon the present occasion, have the honour to represent ; and having done so,*' 

I shall then appeal to you to make such comments upon that conduct, and to 
such inferences from it, with respect to tlio reparation due to my client 
Mr. Buckingham, as your judgments shall suggest ; I shall then dismiss the case 
into your hands with an entire confidenco that you will do my client ample 
justice. ' 


The plaintiff, Mr. Buckingham, is probal»ly not wholly unknown to some of 
the gentlemen of the jury. He began life, at a very early ago, as a sea- faring 
man, and, in due course of time, obtained the rank of a captain, which situa- 
tion he held for sometime, and, during that period, had been employed in those 
Speculations of trade, , which are necessarily connected with his profession. He 
had resided for a considerable period of time in the East, and had become inti- 
mately acquainted with the navigation of the seas in those parts ; he was also 
'f with the manners, languages, habits, and commercial dealings 

ot the natives. A treaty haying been negociated between the Pasha of Egypt 
n ^rtain merchants in Wdse parts, for the safe transit of merchandize across 
me Desert, it was coiisifered highly expedient that the British merchants 
Oritntal Herald, Pol. U. ‘ 2 C 
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resident at Bombay should become parties to that treaty. Buckingham 
whose experience and competency were well ascertained, was pitche.i upon as 
the agerit to carry into elFect a tiealy which he, in connexion with others, had 
entered into, and he, therefore, undertook, without any remuneration, save the 
expenses of his journey, to travel over-land to Bombay, in order, as I have 
before said, to carry into effect a negociation to which he himself was a party, 
and in which, if carried into effect, he was to hold a share. He accordingly 
set out from Egypt in the latter end of the year 1815, on hisjourney to Bombay, 
and having met with the accidents which are incidental to such journios by land 
and by water, he was often delayed, but at length arrived in Syria, wheie still 
further delays were opposed to his progress. In consequence of the unhealthy 
nature of the climates through which he had to pass, befell sick twice, and was 
for some time confined by Illness ; this, and other obstacles impeded the direct 
course of his journey. On his arrival in Syria, he learnt that the death of one 
Pasha of Damascus, and the succession of another, (events, (lentlemen, which, 
you are well aware, occasion in those countries tumults, and even revolutions,) 
rendered travelling through cci lain parts of that country quite impracticable, at 
least for an European. At one place, Rushirc, he was delayed, I think about 
twomonths, in consequence of the impossibility of procuring adirect convey- 
ance to Bombay from that port in the IVr.sian (lulf. In consequence of the ap- 
prehension that those delayswould retard, if not entirely prevent the accom- 
plishment ofhis journey, Mr.Huckingham determined to forward, if possible, the 
despatches, the conveyance of which was the principal object of his journey, 
and the speedy arrival of which was a matter of great importance to himself, 
as well as to others. I^e, therefore, despatched a native messenger (who, we 
all know, in the then unsettled state of the country, would not be exposed 
to so much personal interruption as a stranger, and particularly as an Euro- 
pean, and could, therefore, proceed with gi eater safety and rapidity,) with a 
copy of the treaty, and some letters to a mercantile house in Bombay, to the 
British Consul at Aleppo, to be by him forwarded from thence to their 
destination. The* result of this proceeding was, that the despatches arrived 
at Bombay at a period considerably earlier than that of Mr. Buckingham's ar- 
rival, which (owing to the delays that I have already mentioned) was not 
until the latter end of the year 1816. 

During that year, chance threw the plainlilT in the way of Mr. Bankes, 
who was then travelling for his amusement, pleasure, and instruction. — Mr. 
Buckingham made acquaintance with him at a convent, at or near Jerusalem ; 
and as may happen to any two persons in the rank of gentlemen, (for although 
I am ready to admit that betweci my client and the defendant there was a 
difference in point of wealth, yet the station of each was that of gentleman,) 
they became very intimate, and the intercourse between them was rendered 
more close no doubt from the fact of their being the only Englishmen at that 
^tirae in Jerusalem.' — They joined in excursions round the neighbourhood, 
they visited all the interesting remains <ff antii|nily, both sacred and profane, 
in the environs of that city; and, among oUht excursions, they made together 
a tour through a jilace seldom visited, 1 believe only once ojf twice for a great 
number of years, by foreigners, namely, the country east of the Jordan, now 
balled the Hauran, but wliich was in ancient times termed the Decapolis, 
from th(! circumstance of there having been in those days’ no IdSs than ten 
^ large cities in that small Province, one of the most intcrestirtg of which was 
called Geraza, and is now known by the name of Jerash. This city they 
visited togetlier, hut the whole tour, which was prolonged by an accident 
that Mr Buckingham had met with, occupied only seven days out of twelve, 
which vyas the whole of the time that the plaintiff and the defendant passed 
together upon this occasion. They then parted, aj^r a separation of a 
few weeks they met again, and I believe even a thajrd ‘time.— During those 
occasional separations, a correspondence was kept tip lietween them. From 
that correspondence, Gentlemen, I shall read some-Oxtraots, which will illus- 
trate th^ footing upon which those two gentlemeft stood. For although Mr. 
Bankes has thought fit to represent Mr. Buckingham in terms to which it will 
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be my ptinful duty to advert,— although it may have suited Mr. ^nkos, 
by an extraordinary species of recollection to fancy that Mr. Buckingham 
was in a dependent situation upon him, I shall satisfy you. Gentlemen, from 
Mr. Bankes’s own letters, when his recollection of what jMSsed was not two 
years, but only three weeks old, that it was then only a recollection of their 
mutually agreeable acquaintance, of their pleasurable intercourse, and of tho 
reciprocal benefit which might result from it,with j)erhaps, in tho mind of Mr. 
Bankes, some ideal difference of station and fortune ; but that tho dependence 
upon, or the employment of, Mr. Buckingham by Mr. Bankes, was the last 
thing which could find a place in the imagination of this gentleman. The 
first letter that I shall read to you, (rcntlemen, is dated “Acre, February 28, 
1816.” Mr. Bankes having parted with Mr. Buckingham on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, owing to the accident of which I have already made mention, addresses 
Mr. Buckingham thus 

** My dear Sir,— There is aome fatality about my travelling engagement*. I never made 
one In iny life but circumstances turned out so as to pi event me fiom fulfilling it. Another 
letter from Seyde, and, above all, the radical change of the weather, determined me 
npon deferring my scrambling expedition to the Hauran, and tnrniug at once upon the 
coast. I did not, however, give up the idea of joinino you at once, but made an 
attempt from St. Hoor, where that excellent man, Had)cc Hamet, entertained me with the 
lame hospitality, and almost affection, which you had dcsnibcd to me.” 

This shows that Mr. Buckingham must have before made Mr. Bunkos ac- 
quainted with the nature of his accident, and the conduct of his host. 

" Bcisan, which is the ancient Scythopolis, is withm a day’s journey, and in the same juris- 
diction ; it lies in the plain of the Joidan, and is within a long day ol Salt. I resolved to go 
to BcUan, and so make my wav to you, it 1 could find any body to carry me.'* 

You see from this. Gentlemen, that the great object whicli Mr. Bankes had 
in view was to join Mr. Buckingham ; he regretted the accident which had 
prevented this, and expressed his anxiety to shorten the interval of their se- 
paration. He says, . 

" 1 reiolved to go to Bcisan, and so make my way ro you, if I could find any body to 
carry me. When I came, I found that nobody would niiderlakc it, for but the day before 
(iny good fortune always brings me a day before, or a day after such adventures), the Bedouins 
had completely pillaged and itripped a body of mei chants from Damascus, within two 
hours of the village, so there was an end of that scheme.” 

From this it appears. Gentlemen, that Mr. Bankes would h^ye joined Mr. 
Buckingham if he had not been prevented by those impediments, to which all 
travellers in those countries are liable. 

The next sentence in this letter will, however, place beyond all doubt 
the degree of intimacy which su sisted between those parlies, and will give a 
direct and positive contradiction to the assertion, that one of these travellars 
was a dependant of the other. It will show you, Gentlemen, that the pjaiu- 
tiff requested the defendant to do that which lie would not have taken the 
liberty of aifking him to do, if there was any, the least foundation for the 
charge of dependency, which Mr. Bankes had, at a subsequent time, thought 
proper "to make. He says, 

“ I urn tt t great los# to know what I ought to do with the baggage which you left la, An. 
lonlo’* charge i I cannot trust it alone to Damascus, and yet am afraid that you will feel em- 
barraued without it, on your arrival there. A* I reckon that you will paie from thence 
acroii to Seyde, f *ha11 take It with me ao far, and leave It in Lady Hester Stanhope’* charge. 

As you have no visits of ceremony to make at Damascus, perhaps you may continue your 
Bedouin habit during your short stay there, without inconvenience, (and I am disposed to 
hope that your stay there will be as short aa possible).’’ 

Shprt aaMr, Buckingham’s separation from Mr. Bankes was, you 
Ueraeh, in tliis letter, that Mr. Bankes expresses a desire that it should be 
still shorter. The letter goes on, 

“ I shall remain with Lady Hester Stanhope about five days, and If I do not turn rotad for 
Damucus, which will depend a good deal upon her advice and npon clrcumstancei, I iball 
maka my way pretty direct for Aleppo, lengthening outmj road by excursions, however, here 

2 C 2 
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ind there, to give you time to come up to me, so that I trust that at the latest we may meet ia 
Aleppo, and make our journey to Palmyra together. Believe me, dear Sir, most faith- 
fully your’s, Wm. Joun B\nkes.*' 

After this, Genllemen, the parties metagain, and having continued together 
for a sho/t time, again separated, each to pursue his own route. The plain- 
tiff, however, received, soon after, a letter from the defendant, dated Damas- 
cus, April 12th, 1816, which however 1 do not think it necessary to read for 
the present : suffice it to say, that it begins in the friendly words, “ My dear 
Sir”: it laments the Flaintiirs illness, regrets their separation, and after 
entering into some observations respecting places which both had visited, 
concluded with these words, “ Knter old Chaboccau a^id the toad-eater, so 
adieuir alluding, of course, to some person known to them both by this ele- 
gant epithet. 

Gentlemen, sufficiently long was Mr. Buckingham’s stay at Jerash, when 
he accompanied Mr Bankes, sufficiently minule were his observations, to sa- 
tisfy himself ns to the importance and value oi the antiquities which were to 
be found there ; but not sufficiently long was his stay, nor sufficiently minule 
were his observations, to imable him to do the subject that justice which it 
demanded ; for, on looking back upon tin* scenes which hid presented them- 
selves, and upon bringing his lecollection to bear upon the observations 
which he had made, heYound that it was absolutely necessary to pay a second 
visit, in order to make his observations more in detail, and to correct the 
errors into which the hasty visit that he had paid must inevitably have led 
him.— This, Gentlemen, ho was induced to do with the view of giving the re- 
sult of his observations to the public (1). The plaintiff, accordingly, visited 


(1) Mr. Brougbam did not recollect that Mr. Biickinc;baru s Mibscquent visit to Jerasb was 
not as a matter of ciuioeity, or lor tbc purpose of coiurluiK Im notes on it merely, but in 
conseqaenee of being driven out ol bis loute, and being compelled to pass tbrougb it a third 
time : when, being on lire spot, be piofited b> Hie occasion, to make the notes and corrections 
refeircd to. To show that Ibi^ is not an evplaiiation now tor the first time made of this change 
of route, the following estract from the ‘Calcnttii Journal’ of November 9, 1822 (in answer to 
certain accusations fouiKlod on jMr. Bankis’s libel, an I lepcatcd by the* John Bull* in India), 
is given at length. It is also (ontamed in Vhe Appcmliv to tlie ‘ Travels among lire Arab 
Tribes,’ published in 1824, and will be found at page 0\T of that woik. It is as follows 

“All the reasons which forced me to go to JerusabMn (where I tlid not go by choice) are de- 
tailed in the ‘ Travels in Palestine.’ When theie, the inducement to go with Mr. Bankes b> 
Jerash and the cast of Jordan, to which he invited and pressed me for his own advantage, as 
he could not speak a word of the language, was, that while lire whole of the country umliT 
the Pasha’s dominions was unsafe to move through, the independent country of the Arabs of 
thf oast of Jordan was subject only to the oidmary dangers of Bedouin intruders, not half as 
important as those of political distmbauce in the peopled territory. In doing this, therefoic, I 
was actuated by strict alfeiitioii to the trust reposed iir me, though I gratiBcd iny curiosity at 
the same time. On coming near Tiberias, u was my intention to pari from Mr. Bankes and 
to proceed straight on to Damascus, and tlieiice to Aleppo, without a moment’s loss of time; 
when the unfoitunate accident detailed in the printed volume, of the fall of itiy horse, aud a 
severe injury sustained by me from the fall, compelled me to turn into Narareth to receive 
medical aid and repose, till the wound was sufficiently lecovered to proceed. After some 
delay and recovery there, another attempt was made to get to Damascus and Aleppo by the 
way of Tiberias, which was interrupted by the road being Infested with robbers, so that my 
guides would not proceed, and we were obliged to retrace our steps. An attempt was then 
made to go with a caravan from Nablous, but this was also frustrated. The details of all 
these Interruptions, and their causes, arc given imthe printed volume already before the world, 
and cannot be unknown to those who have read it. 

“ Finding all hope, therefore, of getting on as expeditiously or as straightly as I had ex- 
pected by Aleppo and Mesopotamia, some other route was necessarily thought of ; and meet 
ing with a Christian Arab at Naaareth, who undertook to act as my guide in a journey from 
thence to Assalt on the S. B. of the Dead Sea, whore he assured me I could procure Arabs 
who would take me straight across the Desert from thence to Bagdad, the plan appearing 
feasible, and offering a hope of my yet following soon alter the letters sent to that chy, I pr«- 
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Jerosh a second time, made ample notes of the observations which then pre- 
scaled themselves, corrected the bearings of the buildings taken on his first 
visit, these bearings taken on the first visit being so very imperfect, that Mr. 
Buckingham had actually found himself under the necessity of remodelling 
the ground plan constructed by the joint exertions of himself and Mr.'Bankes, 
and of laying down an entirely new ground plan of the City of Jerltsh, ac- 
cording to the bearings accurately taken at the second, and less ifiterfuptcd 
visit. 

When Mr. Rankes wrote the libel, of which my client so justly complains, 
Mr. Rankes must have known that the facts were otherwise than he had 
stated tlrem; I say he must have knon'ti the facts to be oiherwise, unless, In- 
deed, he had forgotten a great deal ; and, I am sure you will agree with me, 
(Jentlemen, that he must, when 1 tell you, that he had actually read, — when I 
hliall show you, under Mr. Bankes’s own hand, that he actually refers to the 
notes made by my clu nt at the second visit to Jerash. Mr. Rankes’s refer- 
ence is made to certain notes on a phu c ealled Adjeloon, which begin on the 
back of the very page on which the description of Jerash, drawn up from 
luy client’s second visit to that place, ends ; so that, as he admits in writing 


pared for this really penlous and hillieilo uiitued joiirnej. The whole of this was subsequent 
to the period at which the Travels in Palestine clo^e, but notes of all the lime aie fortniiately 
preserved. My small stock of ba|'(;a:;e was left with Mr. Bankes, to be fakcii by him to 
Damascus, the only place to whicli i could relnni in tlie event ol iny beini' driven back, which 
It was necessary to provide for; and in tin* dress ol a Bedouin Aiah, without servant, 
yiooin, iiiterpretei, or assistant of any kiinl beyond that of tlic guide, I set out, with a poor 
liorse (to a\ Old all tom ptalion to robbery), witho'il a single < hange ol linen, and only bread, 
water, and dry dates, in a sack, to undeitike .a joniney in which tlieie was a positive cer- 
tainty ot inncli sutleriiig, imminent iisk of plunder and innnler, and* nothing then known but 
a waste country and a sandy desert to sec ! These were the risks winch I encountered to 
rullil to the best ot my abil.ty the second poition of the trust of Biiggs and Co. (the lirst 
having been discharged), and (oice my way to India (with the additional ii.^kof banishmenl 
also when I got there), to do a vast henclit to these merchants, tor the paltry consideration of 
a slave’s allowance, baie mamtenaiKC while employed ; and even this 1 should nevei have ac- 
cepted, but that, like many Inmest ind iiiiloitunatc men heloie me, 1 h.i<l not (he means to 
procure bri;ad, except at the iisk of my life lor the beneht of otheis. 

“ 1 passed, after much difliculty, five or six <lays’ journey south-east of the Dead Sea, near to 
Karak Moab; but bore new obstacles aiose, and wc were diiven back, being obliged to fly 
and retrace our steps to Asialt, an indtpemleiit mountain station ot Chiisli.iu Arabs, who are 
almost constantly at liostilily with one or other of the MoliHinmedan lubes of Arabs around 
them. We were detained here some days, and timling fuitlicr progi ess to the southward Im- 
practicable, I determined ongoing to Damascus thiongh the Hainan in nearly a straight llfle, 
so as to try again to reach Aleppo. It was in this retreat, it it may be so called, that (h%«' 
third visit to Jerath was made, not to giatily an idle curiosity, hut because it lay in the direct 
route, and could not without a detoui be avoi<lcd. Adjeloon fell into tlic same track, and (he 
whole of the HaoVan that was subsequently traversed was in the* straight prosecution of my 
journey. During this st.iy at Damascus, my iiieetiiig with Mr. Bankes took place, on tho 23d 
of March, when all the notes of the Journey m.idc during bis absence weic shown to him, to 
winch he subsequently referred m his letter of April 12; and from that time onward, ddring 
which I was detained by illness with Lady Hester Stanhope, and by various obstacles else- 
where, not a day was lost in getting to Aleppo as fast as possible, where 1 arrived safe, after 
greater dangers than almost any former tiaveller in Syria had ever run, in the month of 
May 1816. * 

“Here Mr. Bankes again met me, airlving a few days afler I reached the town: but to 
show how lightly the greatest objects of cariosity weighed in my mind, compared wilh the 
faithful discharge of my duty, I may mention this fact, that Mr. Bankes was pressingly uigent 
‘«r me to accompany him to Palmyra, a journey of four or five days only ; and alihougli the 
rnins of that city are perhaps better worth seeing than all Syria put together, I resisted bis 
lollcitailons, and, rather t>«u» sacrifice even so small a porUon of time, lost an opportunity of 
•celng the finest rains in the world, and went with a dall and wearisome caravan throagh tba 
only route then open, of Orfa, Diarbekr, and Mardln, to Moinl, in MesopoUmia.” 
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tliEvt he had seen and read the one, it is hardly possible that he should notha^e 
seen the other. , 

Mr. Buekinfj[ham havin*?, after this, extended his tour, and visited several ol 
the most interesting districts of the East, in each of winch he took notes of 
such places and circumstances as in his opinion were de't rving of observa- 
tion, he at length ariivisl in India, where, having sliown the notes of his 
Travels to several persons eminent tor their rank and learning, tlu'y were 
deemed sufficiently interesting and important to be sent forth to tlu' woil(l,as 
a new and valuable addition to the stores of rare anil instructive information. 
In consequence of the opinion thus honestly communicated to him. Air. Buck- 
ingham resolved to publish a book o( travels, and he accordingly inserted m 
a Calcutta newspaper, of which ht‘ was then the projiriidor and editor, an ud- 
vertisement, stating that hi^ ‘ Tiavels m Pah-sline’ would he published a, 
speedily as possible. Mr. Bankes aj)[n-ars to have first si-en this adveilise- 
inent in Egypt ; and lluTe was given in it a list of the chapters, among 
which, it did so happen that there were two or thn‘e tluit refeired to Jerash, 
the ruins of which he had, in eoiiipany with Mr. Banker, visited ; although all 
the other chapters related to plaet", which Air. Buckingham had visited without 
Mr. Bariki!-., their .joint jo'uiiey foinung, indeed, a peiioil of sevin dajsonlv, 
out of a tour extending over more th.iif ten weeks. 

The (lentlemcii of the Jury will have the goodness particularly to oliservo, 
that this advertisement professed to give an aeeouiit o| a tour I’vtendiiig over 
ten weeks of time, seven da\s of which only had Ihe plaiiitiir been in Air. 
Bankes’s company. Mi. Baiiki's seeing tins advei li^emeiil, .seeing that a jxDf 
of the work lelated to Jerash, although he knew, full well, that Mi. Bucking- 
ham went then' a second lime wilhont him, although he wa*. well aw'aie that, 
on this si'cond visit, Mr. Buckingham had maiU- iiioie lull iiiid meiiiMle ob- 
servations, although he was well awaietiiaf Mi. Bm'kiiighain had eoiiimitled 
those observations to wiiliiig, ami that he, Mr. B.iiiki s, had had those wiilleii 
observations in Ins own hands; siin. uiih a jealous), to whieli I know no 
paralUd, vvitb an ii i ilabilil \ as to llu* elaims of anolhei to the meri' juivilegr 
of seeing foi himsell, and uc.m companied ley Mr. B.uikes, aii) thing which he 
had once looked at in hi >, Ali . B.uikes’s, i oiiipanv — to go to any place — to dine 
to tread upon Ihe groniid hallowc'd l)\ the foot-ti [is of Mr. Bankes— to daie 
to maki' ail) o!isei\,ilioiis upon places e\<‘r de^ellkcd by his pencil, or e\ eii 
in his private coiumsatioii, he aeinally, (ientlemen, gets into a passion, (I 
know no other eipiallv appiopriate phiase, by vvlmh to idiaracti'i’i/.e it,)at tlu* 
bare thought of any iuleiteimiee w ilh his jirivileged gioimd ; jiart of the Holy 
Land, (ientlniien, (laii (filler) no doiilit, in his eyes, deriving additional 
sanctity from the fact of his having once honouied if with his august pit* 
sence ! — That any person should even nstl tin* [dacig much more wriic almui 
it — that any jicrson should visit it, and avail Imuself of his faculties to make 
observations, was cnoui!;b to niiagi* Mr. Bankes beyond all bounds. Rut 
that Mr. Buckliighaiii .should wrili* one word, much less give any thing like a 
ground-plan of Jerash, was too mmdi to hear ; and Mr. Bankes, without wait- 
ing to look at the book vvliicli tin* advcrti'-ement announced, without waiting 
to see if Mr. Buckingiiain had availed linnself oi any thing which was not lus 
own property, the result of his own observations and researches — without 
sending a note or message — witlnmt wilting a letter to Air. Buckingham, wlio 
Was his intimate friend, and with whom (1 have it under his own hand) Air. 
Bankes had had the most familiar intercourse — without asking the man, lor 
whom he had once professed an unbonnded Iriendship, for whom, when lin y 
last sepaiated, his friendship was apparently undimiiiished ; yet, without ask- 
ing this man how he got hi^ materials forthe work,— without asking liini, as a 
friend, whether they vveie Ihe result of his own labours or uol, — Mr. Bankes 
wrote such a letter, as 1 venture to say, he must, himself, now wish never to 
have been the author of, — such a letter as the plaintiff had never before oi 
since rereived.—such a letter, as no man (I appeal to you, (ientlemen of 
the Jyry, to bear out the truth of my assertion) could receive from one 
who had once professed to be his friend, without feeling his heart deeplv 
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lacerated by its iinptitations ; and, lot a'^^ lliintf slioiild be \\anliii<i; to i.uiklc 
the deep wound thus infiicied l)\ o.u' w ho had toimeil\ bei'U a friend, ihis 
lctt{'r waji not intended lo- his e\e .ih. ,e a, .1 •■((p\ ot it had been !^i\i'n un- 
sealed and o[)en to a ^enth man not on teims ol’ intmiae\ witlillu' plaintilV, 
to llie friend of 3 Ii, llanKi-s — |o a <r, ,iilii,ian m llie einploMiUM' of tlie I'hisl 
India Coinpanj, belwemi mIiohi an 1 '\li. Itm-Kinnliain I nia\. at Unist, venture 
1n sa\ there was no itie.d eoidi dll \ . T 1 . !■ Im t !» nllemen ol Ihe dnry, was 
ni\eii to tlie peison to whom I h,.\t- albnl al, foi iin' jmipose of showing', and 
jiiobablj with instiuelions to sliow it in India, as the opinion entertained 
respecting Ml. iJiiekinghain bj Mr UaiiUes, a ee.iilenu-n who I'.ad had thebi'St, 
oppoi Innities of setting .1 pro|)er \alne ujioti hi. ctiaiaclei 'I'lu' letlei, which 
I now jnonouiiee to in' a false. .1 loiil, and a slaiuhnoiis libel, does not, (len- 
tleinen, begin as \on iniglit nalnialU expict (loin the stUe (d the other ',et- 
teiswdiieh had pis. ed be'we 11 the plainliil and the delend.iiil, and some of 
iilneh I ha\e aliea d\ lead to Mm. with “ Mn d* 11 Sii,’’ 01 e\en “ Dear Sir,” 
bill iii.irK — it begins thus — “ Mr Ihn kiiMhani — It is d,ited, “ 'Phebes, 
Jane i‘d, ISIO," and this e, llu' o|ieniiig i>aiai*i iph 

" Ml. liiiekinglnini, — VlUi .'Hiu .iiik duU s u .|k c uii juui i oikIiicI, wlnoli jou c.iiiiiot lint 
sioiicrl liav(* Lome, luiw 1 \ u I il< , to no knowlula In loo (lio lime, 3011 LMiiiiot expect tliat 
I .luiiild .nidi e.s ^ (Ui oIIhiuim lliiii I .lionld tin hiiti 0/ //i.iiihi/iil Itisindeulwitliic- 
I III l.ime Unit I stiw/Mo .iddo .. >o 1 .it .ill ll will o.|iiio, Imwt m 1, no Ion;; piel.irelo.'ic- 
ilii.iiiit >011 Witti llie ol)|i cl ol lliis 1< l|. 1 , siiu e \oiii own loioi u mi will ])oiiil il mil to you, 
lii'iii llie momuit lli.it von <-li.ill ocouniM .1 li.md w 1 iiiiil, wlmli nuoi In l.imili.u lo you, 
niH e 3011 h.ive lojiKd il, .iiid .11 e .iln.iil to 1 mi ilif ti.wio 1 ipls to n . oiiiil.” 

(jentlt'ineil. Ilieie is no gioimd wh.iliwi 1 loi llie impn! '.'ion eoiuiwed in the 
passage', wliiili I h.i\e KMil to 3 on 'i'liis was wiitleii lx 1 ,mse Mi. Hiieking* 
b.im had .iiinomiei'd hi^ nil. 'leni to pulili di eeiinm ob-i iv.ilions on .leiash ; 
and Ml. n.ndies. bj litis slati nienl , hioa<ll\ elnnges Mr. Ibiekingham with 
having Ian eiionsl\ used mamisciipls eonlidenlnll3 mirnsled lohiiiiiespeet- 
ing that (‘it3 . (ienth'inen. can yon Iielmve Mr Ihinki's when hesiys, thal he 
did nol e\[)i'il M.' Ihiekiegham would h ive published aii\ aei'onnl ol liis visit 
toJeiasli/ (1 lollowed as a mallei <d necessiiv , Ih.il when Mi Ihiekiiigh.mi 
imblished till' oh'i'i v.d urns id hisii.ivels, he mnsi h.ive published, as he had 
alway.s inti'iided, Ills desei i|>tio,i ol Iheiniiis ol .feiasli 'Mr. Ihinkes must 
have known this, when hi' Ihiis, wilhoni w.iiling lor llu; ajijx'arimee of the 
[ilaintilf's bmds, foiilly d.inih'ied him hy anln ip.ilion 

“ \<)U liiM hoped tli.illliL del.iiui m plui- wonhl In n ,1 iid \ on , ye'i li.ivc liopod ih.it \ 
'lioiild h 1 ii ink Itom |)ioi l.umiiig ili.ii I li.u. Iniiiimiio.i 1 np.m , 11 would iiivi hi’i 11 f.ir more 
polite III 3 on lo h.ive s'limik liom Ixnn; pun l.umi d tin iniii who In. niipiisi d ” 

Here, (jenllenu'n, I he dt'leiul ml ag.iin asMiiiies Ih.il he lias het'ii imposed 
upon. Ho assumes, wiihonl having ever seen tin book .ilxml to he piildislied, 
not I hut ll was a common and ordinal \ pl.igi.uism — no sneh I lung —but I hat it 
was the lesult of al.ineiious (I repeal (be wool “ /ui << //mtv,” (01 I eaimot 
tiiid any otlier word wliieh eould iidetpiali ly evpii'ss the noiiiin Ibal mnsI have 
pervaded the mind of .Mr, Ibinkes when he peamd this h itei ) using of manu- 
seiipts contidentiully inhusted lo the plamlill. "Mi Hmkis assumed that 
which cast upon mv eln nl the most foul and ha.e impulation ; Iml it he could 
have restrained his indignation, 01 lallier, I slumhl ..ly, his iirilabilily and 
|(*donsy, until ailei ihe boek h.ul anjxMied In (me thi woild. he would have 
tell convinced, whatever he might s.i\ to Ihe lontiaiy, tiiat Iheie was not a 
shadow of a shade toi supposing nni/ jwifioii ol llie woik ol Mr. Muekingliairi 
to be the result oftheii loinl visit lo ,/eiash.— Hut no! 'That the woik jiio- 
fessed to give any di si iiption ol .ieiasli w.is enough lo exeile, in Die breast 
ol Mr. Ibuikes, every leeli.ig ol |e ilousv, .md a ilisiegaid for a plain stateiiieiit 
of l.iets, 'Phe letter go* s on, (ientleineii — 

" 111 tliat advLiliseiiii'nt l»y vvlm li 3"ii aiiumiiin; >ioii) oini ilic mur/cv of tnmllKr, you 
lidvr at kasl spared me the liumilialimi dI hemg named iii tlx li-il ol yoiii lin 11 1 -. ” 

Now tills, (lentlen.eii, is meant for a very enttmg sarcasm— lor a very keen 
Jitul barbedly-poiiitcd sneer. As a plain man, 1 lake leave to make a plain 
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observation, at which I hope Mr. Bankes will not take offence. It ceriainiy 
does strike me, that if Mr. Buckingham, in his advertisement, had Inflicted 
upon Mr. Bankes what ho deems to be the last humiliation — ^If the advertise- 
ment had stated the name of Mr. Bankes, — if it had stated that he and Mr. 
Buckingham had visited Jcrash, — ^ifithad stated that Mr. Buckingham had 
been much aided by ids, Mr. Bankes’s, company, — that he had derived con- 
siderable benefit from Mr. Bankes’ s judicious remarks, and that he had pro- 
fited by the results of his learned curiosity, — if. Gentlemen, Mr. Bankes had, 
in this advertisement, been subjected to suck humiliations^ it does somehow 
or other strike me that this letter never would have been written. But, unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Buckingham, his advcrtls ment contains no allusion to the 
obliwtions that he owed to Mr. Bankes ; it does not even mention the name 
of Mi*. Bankes ; but it announces that which is more galling to Mr. Bankes 
than (if possible) any act of omission, — it announces that Mr. Buckingham 
had, unaccompanied, (mark that, Gentlemen,) paid a visit to Jerash— the 
sanctum sanctorum of Mr. Bankes. — (Laughter.) As this advertisement con- 
tains that which, no doubt, must be very cutting to his self-love, I cannot but 
congratulate him upon having escaped the humiliation of having, as a set-off 
against the other humiliations inflicted upon him, not the mention or even the 
slightest allusion made to his name. 

“Thongh the motive of this,” he continues, ** is siidicicntly obvious, and it fuinishcs in it 
self both a proof and an aggravation of yonr culpability, jet some of those who are made to 
appear in that lidt, would rather, I am persuaded, lint you liad invaded their property as you 
have mine, than have subjected themselves to so unmet ited a stigma.” 

You see, Gentlemen, of what materials these travellers are made ; Mr. 
Bankes is not the only one In whom jealousy and irritability are so promi- 
nent. Those qualities belong more or less to the whole race of travellers. 
Mr. Burckhardt, belter known by the name of Sheikh Ibrahim, was one of tltc 
chosen few who had ever visited the sacred ground ; and Mr. Burckhardt hav- 
ing got information that Mr. Buckingham Itad traversed it, and was about to 
turn his travels to account, Mr. Burckhardt, who, up to that period, had been 
upon intimate terms with Mr. Buckingham, immediately commenced writing a 
series of abusive letters against Mr. Buckingham, though certainly not more 
abusive tlian llie letter which is the subject of the present action. Mr. Bankes, 
not satisfied with his own insinuations against ray client, and with lashing 
him as he can, takes advantage of the moment when Mr. Burckhardt can no 
longer answer for his aspersions, when he no longer lives to have his calumnies 
refuted and felled down by the strong axe of plain truth, wlien he no longer 
lives to bo convinced to bis face that he has calumniated Mr. Buckingham, 
and to be compelled to retract the slanders which he has uttered, — when 
that man is no longer above the surface of the ground to answer in his proper 
person for his foul and unfounded aspersions, Mr. Bankes ransacks the tomb 
of the dead, he rakes out of the dust the calumnies of private letters, aye, 
private letters, — not like the libellous letter of Mr. Bankes, delivered un- 
eealed and open, with instructions to the bearer to publish the contents to the 
world, — and having extracted from these private lettcr.s the former spleen of 
the dead, he incorporates it with his own living wratli, and distils the con- 
cocted venom of both, to ruin, if ho can the reputation of my client. 

” One amongst the number,” he says, ” (whom you would not have dared even to, allude to 
bad he been alive). Is unhappily nnablc to repel the imputation in his own person,— •! mean 
t]he late Mr. Buickhardt, whom you so impudently cite as yonr bosom friend. The boast i» 
rash and ill-timed. Are yon not aware that copies of a letter are extant in which he styles 
yon a villain, in which he says, ‘ the rogue can be brought to a sense of duty only by a kirk 'f 
Do yon mean, then, to publish yonr own disgrace by letting the world know how well jou 
were known to that excellent person, who, during the two last years of liis life, lost no op- 
portunity of testifying his contempt and aversion for your character i Do not imagine that 
these scntlmenli were confined to the page of a single letter; Sheikh Ibrahim was too open 
and too honouiable to wish others to be deceived as he bad been for a lime himself. Had Im 
lelteri to me reached me sooner than they did, I shoald have had timely warning to beware 
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bdw I tmttetl you, atul you would never have bad that opportunity wlticli you have leind of 
abusing my kindness and confidence.'* 

Gentlemen, I assure you I know not in what language to comment upon the 
conduct of a man who makes the letter of a person now no mure, use, through 
the agency of a living slanderer, towards another gentleman, words the most 
gross, foul, and unbearable that the human tongue can utter. I, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, do not wish to give utterance to what I feel towards a man who 
could be guilty of sucii conduct ; and I shall pass it by with this one obser- 
vation, that the defendant owes it as an act of justice to produce that letter in 
evidence, and thereby clear himself from all suspicion of having calumniated 
the dead in order to wound the feelings of one of whose success he is jealous. 

I have now stated to you, Gentlemen, the general charge made by the De- 
fendant against my client. 1 have called your attention to the general bear- 
ings of it, but now he comes to particulars : 

“ It is beneath me to expostulate with you, but 1 will state some facts to youisclf which I 
have already stated tu others,— that the jomney beyond the Jordan, to D’Jerash and Ooinkais, 
was arranged, and the Arabs under engagement to conduct me tinthcr, betore 1 ever saw yon ; 
that you Introduced yourself to me by a letter, stating that jou were Intiinale with some of 
my best friends, and studiously concealing from me (both then and alterwards), that you 
were in any person’s employ.” 

Mr. Buckingham, Gentlemen, denies most positively tliat ho ever made a 
itcret of his employment. This statement is u mere fabrication ; so far fVom 
Mr. Buckingham having studiously concealed his employment, hi' openly and 
avowedly proclaimed his destination, anil the object of his journey, and now 
challenges Mr. Bankes to prove that any concealment liad been ptactised, 
What motive could Mr. Buckingliam have for concealment ? His mission was 
most respectable. — It was well known at Alexandria,-— it was well known at 
Bombay, the place of his destination ; and that mission was as little matter 
of shame to Mr. Buckingliain, us Mr. Bankes’s purpose was matter of shame 
to him. 

** You Introduced yourself to me by a letter, stating that you wcie intimate wUli some of 
iny best friends.” 

Here, Gentlemen, is an Insinuation, that Mr. Buckingham was sailing undtT 
false colours ; but I shall prove to your perfect satisfaction, that Mr, Buck- 
ingham wa« intimate with Mr. Bankes’s “best friends.” He was intimate 
with Colonel Missett ; with Mr. Burckhardt he was very intimate, and in 
almost daily intercourse. Thus conimcnced the intimacy between Mr. Bankes 
and my client. That the actjuaintaBce was courted by Mr. Bankes, that 
during the short intervals of their separation, he was anxious to rejoin Mr. 
Buckingham, and that he regretted the impediments whieli had opposed his 
wuhes, Mr. Bankes’s own letters most clearly demonstrate. ’I’hose letters 
I have read to you, Gentlemen, and it is therefore unnecessary to comment 
upon them ; they stand in need of no illustration,— they speak for themselves 
in language perfectly intelligiblo. 

" That It waJ at ?ny Invitation (I being always un ier the Ruppo-utlon lliat you were a fref 
agent), that you went with me, having previously agreed to (.ike down niy uotes and the 
juutnal when 1 ahould witli it.” 

Gentlemen, did any man living ever hoar of an amanuensis being hired for 
a tour of seven days ? The thing is wliolly incredible,— it is not worthy of 
refutation. Who took down Mr. Bankes’s notes before lu* saw Mr. Bucking- 
ham ? Who took down his notes after he and Mr. Buckingham separated 1 Mr. 
Bankes himself. What evidence then is there for tlie assertion, tliat ho had 
deviated from his usual practice, and hired an amanuensis for those seven 
days? Mr. Bankes asserts in his letter, that Mr. Buckingham was employed 
by him in an almost wicuiaZ capacity. — If such were the fact, I ask my Learned 
Friend to show what salarj/ Mr. Buckingham had received.— My Learned 
Friend can, I am certain, show nothing of the kind ; and if I had no other 
reason than Mr. Bankes’s silence upon that point, at a moipcnt when he Was 
raking up the ashes of the dead, in order to procure materials of invective 
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ajfainst my client, I should feel perfectly satisfied that no salary had been paid 
to Mr. Buckingham. That being the case, can you, Gentlemen, can any man 
who tries the assertion of Mr. Bankes by the rules of common sense, give it 
the slightest credence ? But, says Mr. Bankes, 

The whole expenses of that journey were upon me.” 

Gentlemen, assuming this to be true, I could not imagine that the untu- 
tored Arab of the Desert should upbraid a man with hospitality of this kind. 
I am sure that in a country, of which Mr. Bankes ought to know something^ 
in a country where the refinements of the Orientals are but little known,— I 
say, that in that country, no man, after quarrelling with another, even when 
he had good grounds for the quarrel, would ever have visited upon one who 
had formerly been his friend, nay, not only his friend, but his guest, — I say, 
that in that country no man would have visited upon his former friend as an 
aggravation of his conduct, the hospitality which he had experienced. “ The 
whole expenses of that journey were upon me.” Gentlemen, the fact is not 
so: Mr. Buckiiigliam did pay his half of the expenses of that tour. If hy 
“ expenses” Mr. Bankes means t\\L' preparations tor the whole tour, the Arab 
guides, interpreters, the purchase of horses, and I know not what; my an- 
swer to Mr. Bankes is plainly this : — Your tour extended over several weeks, 
of which Mr. Buckingham was your companion for six or seven days only : 
those expenses were incurred, and must have been defrayed, if Mr. Bucking- 
ham had not accompanied you ; but Mr. Buckingham has paid you his propor- 
tion of the expense during the time that he accompanied you, and thus relieved 
you from some expense which you must have defrayed, if he had notaccora- 
panied you. But what, Gentlemen, do you think the expenses of this seven 
days’ tour amounted to ? Every man must be aware that travelling in a coun- 
try where there are no inns, no post-horses, no chamber-maids, no waiters, 
no ostlers, no boots, must be trifling indeed. — In those countries, when a man 
knocks at your door, he calls not with a long bill, but he comes perhaps with 
orders to bring your head. In those countries, the state of society is such, 
that hospitality to travellers, which in civilized countries is an ornament, be- 
comes a matter of duty, a matter of absolute necessity. There, it is either 
hospitality or war : but as to cjrpcnse, it is out of the question : the expense 
consists of .some trifling presents to the natives, and a few piastres to the 
guides. — The wlmle expense of this seven days’ tour, amounted only to 216 
piastres ; half of which enonrious sum, (about 21. lOs. English,) Mr. Bucking- 
ham paid to Mr. Bankes ! If I am asked. Gentlemen, whether I can give 
pro(^in a Court of Law, that Mr. Buckingham has paid that sum, I must at 
once admit, that it is out of my power to do so ; but, for my own part, I feel 
perfectly convinced, that the fact is so, and I shall state to you freely 
what are the grounds of my conviction. The first, is, (and that would be 
sufficient of itself, in a case of greater importance) Mr. Buckingham’s poM- 
tiVe assurance that ho has done so : and the next is, an entry to that effect in 
his account of his travelling expenses. — You may easily see the difficulty, 
Gentlemen, of a man proving such a transaction as this, in any other way, 
even if the parties had never been on terms of inlimacy ; but that difficulty is 
increased, when you consider, that the transaction was between men wlio 
lived upon terms of the most friendly intercourse, who addressed each other, 
“ Dear Sir,” and ” My dear Sir,” who mutually communicated to each other 
their most private observations. — Between such persons, it is not very proba- 
ble that stamped receipts would have passed, even if stamps (tould have been 
procured in that country. On their return to the place from which they had 
set out, the expense of the journey was ascertained. Mr. Buckingham paid 
his share, and there the matter ended. — I doubt much, whether, in tliis 
country, fellow-travellers keep their accounts much more accurately. I ad- 
mit, that as matters have turned out, it would have been but an act of proper 
Drudence on the part of Mr. Buckingham, to have required some voucher from 
Mr. Bankes ; but that he did not do so, is only a proof of the mutual confi- 
dence that subsisted between them. 

“ The notes and the journal,” continues Mr, Bankes, “ were in great part taken down from' 
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my moBlh (especially what relates to D’Jerash), with the exception of that of the two oif 
tliree last dayi> which were written with niy own hand, and atterwards copied fair by you.” 

Now, observe, Gentlemen, the notes and the jcurnal were either wrilten. 
by Mr. Buckingham, to the dictation of Mr. Baukes, or by Mr. Bankes hiin- 
s,elf; so says Mr. Bankes. — ^1’hen, of couise, the notes so written by Mr, 
Buckingham, and the fair copy made of Mr. Bankes’s notes, must, if Mr. 
Buckingham were employed as the amanuensis of Mr. Bankes, be in Mr. 
Bankes's possession. They will of course be produced. — If not, there is an 
pntl of that part of the foul accusation against my client, that he has surrep- 
titiously, 1 shall again repeat the word which most adequately expresses 
Mr. Bankes’s imputation, that Mr. Buckingham has larcowusly, tor the lucre 
of gain, turned to his own account, manuscripts which had been confidentially 
entrusted to him. If my [.earned Fiiend, Mr. Gurney, shall produce those 
notes, (If such were ever in existence,) we are in a condition to refute the 
foul slander; for not only was the advertisement sent forth, but the book 
itfielfwas actually published, before my client received Mr. Bankes’s letter.— 
The advertisement appeared in India, in October 1818, and the manuscript 
arrived in England, in the early part of 1810, full six months before the date 
of Mr. Bankes’s letter. — Such as the manuscript left India, such is the book 
J)ubli^hed in England ; such was it prepared, long before the plaintiff could 
by possibility, h.ave known of tlie charge made by the defendant. I say, 
Gentlemen, let that book, so proved to have been written, so known to have 
been published, b^ore the receipt of Mr. Bankes’s most abusive letter, — let 
that book, I say, be compared with tiiose manuscripts, which, if Mr. Bankes’s 
statements be correct, muU be in his possession ; and if it should be found 
that, chapter after (}hapter, as it Is insinuak-d, but not so pleaded ; or if page 
after page, (as it is pleaded,) of the printed book, shall be found to corre- 
spond with the notes written by Mu Buekingham to the dictation of Mr. 
Bankes, — if there sliould exist tliosi: coinciilences that identify them, I shall 
be ready to admit, not that Mr. Bankes would be justified in addressing any 
gentleman in such language as is contained in this foul libel, but I shall be 
ready to admit, that Mr. Buckingliam’s conduct furnished colour for such 
charges. 

Gentlemen, when tw o men enter Into a discussion upon the same topic, and 
mutually communicate to eacli other the observations which present themselves 
to their minds, the observations so communicated become common property ; 
what was yours becomes mine ; and even in a few hours, but much more so 
after the lapse of years, it is impossible to say to whom originally belonged 
the observation winch appears in the portfolios of both. I do not mean to 
deny, that one or two observations contained in Mr. Buekingham ’s book, 
might not by possibility be found upon Mr. Bankes’s manuscript notes ; but 
I challenge my Learned Friend to show me, in the language of the record, 
that page after page of the printed book corresponds with the notes taken by Mr. 
Bankes. — if my Learned Friend cannot do that, and I am sure he cannot, then 
must the author of this publication be considered a foul and malicious libel- 
ler. Gentlemen, I particularly pray your attention to the next passage of 
this letter : 

“ But, above all, that the plan of the rums at D’Jtrash was construrted and noted with my 
own hand; and that all the assistance that I derived from you, even in colleciiiij the mate* 
rials for it, was in j/pur asceitaining for me the relative bearings of some of the buildings with 
compass.” 

Now, “ ascertaining the relative bearings — ” I consider to be a very great 
a^ssistance in laying down a plan of this description. A man may know a 
great deal about ancient languages, a great deal about the manners and cus- 
toms of different countries ; he may lie well actiuainted with old authors ; ho 
may be fully coinpeleiit to the rery arduous task of keeping a manuscript 
joilrnal. All those capacities he may have ; and yet, when he conies to make 
a plan of a city, he may find that the honest sailor, who has, for a cumber of 
years, been accustomed to the use of the compass, who can, by its asiAst- 
enco, guide over the desert, the camel, which has been, not inaptly, designated 
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the ship of tlie desert, he might find such a man’s assistance not only neces- 
sary, but absolutely indispensable to him in drawing a plan. I do not mea i 
to say in the mere drawing^ bul in the Unfing dou'n : for the drawing, wlncli 
consi'.ls in making a few figures, and circles, anti lines, is a rnatler of innioi 
consideration ; erer;/ f/if/i/y depends upon the relative positions of the ohjeeK, 
upon the adiiK'asureineiifs, and ujion the relative bearings and distances !« mn 
accurately taken. Mr. Itaukes does not semn to think >-0, vvlicii he sa3s,, 
“ You only took the beiiings.” xMy client onli/ did that winch, it a[)peiis, 
Mr. Brinkes himself could not do. Mr. Bnikes miglit with as much jus n i 
say to the m in who hud alforded him the lights ot hospitality, “ N 0.1 have o/i/j/ 
given me me it, drink, and clothing.” Hut,” says Mr. Hankes to mj clu 1,1, 
“ it is true that you took the hearings, but (hat is no iiieiit of yours, iorilii v 
were taken with mi/compiss”! Let every man, fJentlemen, liom liencelor- 
ward, bo caieful how hewiiti's witli .liiother nuiirs pen, or another man’s pen- 
cil, bec.iuse, aecoiding to the doctrine of Mr. Hankes, the ])ro))erly ol iidch- 
nedtion is not in the delineator, but in the owner of the instrument by which 
it was didineatcd. If LoidHyion had, in a luckless lioiii, conic across tl’c 
path of Mr. Hankes, and boi lowed iioin him the pen witli which he had coni- 
mitted Ids poetical elbisions to writing, wc should hear xMi. Hiiikes cliiiiiiiiig 
as his own, ‘ (’liildo llaiolde,’ • The Coisair,’ or ‘ 'The Hi ide ol Aby dos.’ “ It 
is tiue,” Ml . Hankes would, no doii'it sa\,“thal Imril Hy 1 on mt’o/c Ihcsi 
poems; but Iheii, he wiotelhem w ith wn/ pen ; Idiiijhicr ) — .iiid f thcic- 

fore claim them as mi/ jiropeity.” I have In aid. (leiillemeii, ol the lealousv el 
women, of file Jealousy orruiks,ol tiiejealoii v ofliaii-hraiiied piojoetois,.ni(l 
of the proverbial je.'lousv of poets; but llteir jealousy is nothing nioie Ilian 
perfect (dacidily , w hen eompaicd w ilh lh(‘ jeniousy ol iiavellei''. I will gni 
you, (imitli'iiieu, twenty women, ten 'j'uiks, live haii-hi lint.nl jnon'clois, .iinl 
flvo poets, I cla^Mly tliem ac<‘oiding to theii lelative piopoitioiis ol jea- 
lousy, and I will pul against the jealousy o( the whole, the jealousy ol one 
single tiaveller, when the ([uestjon is le^l»eellng gioiind on which he ha 1 
once set his foot, or a |»laii of a city, or of a huilding, which he h<id <il .my 
liinedrawn . — ( [jO tighter.) In this ami.iblc ti.iil ol ilie character of atiavelhi, 
this libel will, I am satisfH'd, eonvince you that Mi. Hankes is not at all di'li- 
elcnl : but the liesi ol Ihis i>, that Mi. Huekmgliam not only did not piihlish 
Mr. Hankes’s [dan, but that In- nerer intended to do it. When, as I have .it- 
ready told you. Mr. Ibickiugliam [Uiid a second visit to .leiasli, he found that 
the bearings w Inch had, under great iuconveideiices and di^advantages, liccn 
taken at the fiist visit, were so defective, that he wa-, obliged to re-modid the 
first plan entirely. TJiere is, I am ready to admit, soiiu' similaiily in I lu' out- 
lines of the two plans, as, of muirse, any number of leju'esentatioiis of the 
same place, must have some geneial jioiiits of lesemhlance. Hut I shall call 
before you wit nes.ses, who w ill piove that eight out of ten of the lu'arings of the 
second, are dilfercnt from lliov of llu' first plan ; and that olijects and build- 
ings altogether oiiiilled in the fii-'.t plan, were iiiserted in Mu' second [il.iii 
All the defects of the first plan were reelitled ; and the onlv ])lan published 
by Mr. Buckingham eorres|)oii(led exactly with Ids notes and be.irings taken 
upon his second visit to .lerash, and ready to be produced in ('oiirt. Mr. 
Hankes assumes in this letter, that bee-iusc Mr. Buekingham had traced Mi. 
Bankes’s plan, without any objection on the puit of .Mr. Hankes, he had 110 
right to publish it. 1 say, that if 3 Ir. Hiickiiigham had irished to publish the 
first ])lan, he had a perb-et right to do so ; because he had taken the bcaiiugs 
forMr. Hankes, and therefoie tlie plan was their joint property. It was tlie 
result of their joint labours; and that .Mr. Hankes was at one fine of the 
same opinion is ipiito ele ir, from the fact of his having permitted Mr, Bucking- 
ham to take a tracing of the plan, at the window of the Convent of Naiiari lh. 
Mr. Hankes must, at that lime, have known for what [uirpose Mr. Bucking- 
ham wislied to make a tracing of the plan. Why did he not then object to 
it ? Because, I suppose, he did not then remember that the bearings were 
taken with “ mg compass and he thought, very justly, that Mr. Buckingham 
had a properly in the plan. The libel then proceeds— 
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Surely jon niiM hiigh at the ^implicit} of jour subscubers when you are alone, wiilr 
whom you are to paAS lor a draughisinan, beiiii' iguoiaiit of the very first principled ot de- 

si;U.” 

>Ir. Buckingliam does iioi prctfiul to be a draugblsinan ; he has 

pnblij'ht'd iioihiii!* \vi\ich eould lead the world to behove that he has any j|re- 
ti-nsiitd'’ kind ; but ho does pretend to be aide to draw well enougli for 

('oiniiion purposes, lie can do wbal almost all tia\ oilers (who, I ho|)e 1 may 
s,i\, without oireiice, aio not, in general, the best drniighlsmen in the world,) 
do ; Im can biiiig back a sketch snilieiently intelligible to enable a man who 
has never tiavelled, to make a more peifeet di.iwing, and to evpiess that w hicli 
he had never seen. 

“ For an aruii.ilo copier ot insriiplionn, bciie^ ignorant ot all the .mcieiit language*.” 

We have no nieaiH heie of aseertiiii'..no Mr. nitckingliam's knowledge of 
languages, as lit' eannol himsell bi' ev.imitieil in evnlence; but even if it 
vvcie so, that be is tgnoiant ol the am tent languages, he ts not thertj(irci\\c 
less capable of cojiving uneieni insciiplions. It he did not know a letter 
of the language in vvhieh the inscriptions weit' engraved. In* would lie on 
tliat .ery aeeouiil the more likely to take a J'ltc simtlc of them than the 
jiiaii who, umleistatnliiig the languagi*, would In* na'ui.iily iudiieed to as- 
ccilain its meaning m Ihiglish. 'I'heie is an old a <'cd<d(' tidd of the cele- 
biated piintei, Kl/.evir, which is pciieMlv ajijdicahlc- lie used 1o employ 
uomen to cotioel tlu'jness, and lieas igm-d .is his leasdii, that lliej kep! their 
eves on the inatler Indore them, and Ih.il, as ihev uinleislood iiolhmg ahoiit it, 
llicir w liob* mind was occupied in taking caie that theie was no omission; 
hut that when In* employed (Jieek and I, aim sdiolais to perloim tin* same 
(liitv, the} atteiuU'd to tin* nn'iits o( the woik, and did nol attend to the mat- 
ter before their eyes. I have always found that all tiavelleis, even those who 
were well aeipuiinted with the ancient languages, lirsl took down Jar similc'i 
of tin* inscriptions, and nevi'i’ thought of the task id' di*cyplieiing until after 
they had accurately taken down the insci iptions themselves. 'I'hal, Iherefore, 
hi'iiig the praeliee of the best scholais, I eannol see bow igcoiance ol aneieiil 
languages, supposing it even to l)e tine, can be urged as a jiroof of ii man’s 
inability to copy insciiptions 

Amt, for .111 csplciiiici ol .uiiKpiiiiL* fsiy* Mi. IJankcs), laiiig iac.ip.il>l(‘ ol even ilisliii- 
'himluiig belwccii tlic <ii l1iU(hIiiic ol tlic Tuiks .tiid tlie Uoiii.iiis.” 

Certainl} a man who knows not the dilTeieini* helween Saiacen and Homan 
architeclnre must be most lameulabl} ignoiant of that science; and he must 
h(' a most impudent pieteinler wln», with his mind in such a ^taleof ignorance, 
would affect for a moment to explain aniniuilies. II Mi. Buckingham’s mind 
he in that state of ignoianee re>peeling aicliitectnie, Mr. B.inkes can prove 
It ; hut 1 shall show you that this is nol tin* fact ; and wlial witness do you 
think I shall call to piove my case ? What witness shall I call to negative 
these imputations — to negative this piece of gratuitous malice with wliich 
Mr. Bankes closes Ins invectives? Not sali-.lii'd vvilli iiaving vented his 
indignalion in chaiges of llie blackest dye, against the moial chaiaeterof 
my client ; not satisfied with having vndated the sanctuary of the tomb, to 
lake up against him the vile calumnu's ot one now no more, — he closes his 
invectives with a saicasin and liantir upon tin* ignoianee of my client; 
and although^ when he made tin* siatemenl, he must have knotvti the contrary 
to he the fact, he charges Mr. Buckingham with knowing less of seienco 
Itian the commonest meciuinics ot the country; lie accuses him of being 
ignorant to such an excess, that he does not know the dilferenco between 
Turkish and Homan architecture! What witness shall I call to confute 
this .slanderer? Gentlemen, I shall call Mr. Hankos himself; not as to what 
lie might have said in conversation, which might he forgotten or misreiwe- 
f'lnted; but I shall produce to you a letter, written by Mr. Bankes himself, 
^ho, before he wrote this libellous letter, requested Mr. Buckingham to return 
him all the previous letters he had received from Mr. Bankes, on the plea 
that the observations made by Mr. Bankes in those letters iniglit be of service 
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to him in completing an account of his travels. Mr. Buckingham iramediately 
complied with this request; and Mr. Ba kes then, no doubt, entertaining 
feelings of jealousy and hostility towards Mr. Buckingham, thought he 
with perfect impunity letract every word that he had ever written to the credit 
ofyVIr. Buckinghim. I venture to assert, (xcntlemen, that if Mr. Bankes had 
onlhe l‘2th of June 1819, the date of the libel, known that Mr. Buckinirtum 
was in possession of the letter from which I shall now read you an estract. 
he would in that letter have preserved a steady silence respecting Mr. Iliuki 
ingham’s knowledge of architecture. '5 he lettei to which I allude was one that 
was missing at the time the others were returned ; the whole of them having been 
placed in the upper pait of a small leather porlmanteau lined with cotton, in 
the usual mamu'r ; and the heat of the climate, then at its height, was so 
great, that the English wax which had been used in sealing this letter of Mr. 
Bankes’s, melted, and the letter, with a shorter one enclosed in it, adhered to 
the lining of the portmanteau. The possession of such a letter by Mr. Buck- 
ingham was unknown to Mr. Bankes wlum he wrote the libel which is the sub- 
ject of the present action ; and it was e jually unknown to Mr. Buekinghain 
until it was accidentally, I may .say providentially, discovered by him alter 
his arrival in India, wlieti it was [u eserved, and lias been most fortunately re- 
tained for his vindication (2). This letter hears no very indirect testimony to 


(H) The history of the discovery of tins letter, or rather lettcis (lor there was a second en- 
closed in the first), is so remarkable, that it deserves to be given in detail. It is cxtuctcil 
from the detence contained in ihc C.iltuUa Journal, of Novembei 9, 1822, and will be loun l 
also in the Apiiendix to the ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ at page 642. The following n 
the account ol the event ; — 

‘‘On my parting with Mr. Bankes at Aleppo, tic for Palmyra (where, if I could only liaie 
forgotten Briggs and Co. tor ten days, 1 might liave gone with turn, of whicli I have wiilteii 
evidence), anil 1 with a dull caravan across the Euptiiates into Mesopotamia, lie gave me a 
kind and highly complimentary letter to liis fatliei’s particular friend and Dorsetshire ncii!li 
hour, Sir Evan Nepean, the governor of Bombay, which did me some service in saving me from 
asecond transmission, as my licence did not rc.ach India until attci my ariival at Bombay. At 
that moment, as we weie about to part lor many years, and perhaps lor ever, while we stood 
on the steps ot Mr. Baikei’s dwelling, Mr. Bankes said to me, as neaily as I remember ‘ I 
believe 1 have no notes whalcvei of my journeys, except the dr.awtngs I have made, and the 
letters that from time to iiye I have wiilteii to you. The fust aic numeious, and the la''t a.'e, 
I believe, longer letters than 1 ever wiote to any body before. As you are not in my case, 
but have veiy copious notes of your own, I hope you will give me my letters back a^ain 
Indeed, if 1 mistake not,’ he added, * I have hinted to you in some ol them that I should, pi'ilia|H, 
Wish them again lor my own reference and assistance.’ 1 dnl not hesitate a moment, hut 
opened my baggage, all then packed (lillle as it w.is), got out my papers from the upper part 
Ofairaallold English portinanleau,lhe part where loose clothes are gciiei ally si iifi'cd, and letiu ned 
him every letter of his that I could find. Theie was one only that he icmcnibercd to hdie 
been missing, winch was the longest ol the whole, and one of those that he had particularly 
mentioned as desning me to keep lor his own use. We tumbled the baggage over and over 
again, but it was not to be tound ; we both regretted it ; but, as I had promised to send him 
borne, from Bombay, copies of sonic plans and desn iptious of temples in Nubia, which I oHered 
to gitie him to incorporate in a woik that he intended writing on that country, and to add 
gratuitously to the slock of hn mateiials, I promised that when I sent these home to him I 
would also send, if 1 ever found it, a copy ot his letter, or the original. 

“ We parted with mutual expressions of regret, prayers for our safety, promise of future cor- 
respondence, &c. &c., in all ot which Mr. Barker and his family sympathised and joined, and I 
at length reached Bombay. 

“ Soon alter my arrival there, when intending to get rid of my old and worn-out travelling 
packages, I gave, among other things, the llille leather portmanteau to my servant, to sell for 
himself, or make any use of ho thought proper; ami as servants sometimes look sharper into 
holea and corners than their masters, mine brought me back the portmanteau the next day, to 
ihovwdQie that two letters had stuck fast in the very inner part of the covering, from whence 
they were detached, having closely adhered to the cotton ticking cloth, by the heat melting the 
English wax, and one letter being within the other. I w^s both surprised and pleased to find 
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Mr. Buckingham’s competency to decide a (piestion of architectural doubt.— 
This, (Jentlemcn, is an extract from it : 

“ By run ukscription in yiHih notfs ol’ the foitiessof Adjeloon, I 

*m almost ffrsitaded that th.nt is S.iracf» wt)ik. Uusti.t, you svill remember, has the 
ruftic masonry all over it; and iniltncis of tlie fan or shell niclies .ire withonl number, t||t)ngli 
1 knowjoUHieof adirt'ereiit opinion, \M) I wiM. M>r tfntuiii.to skt mine AOiiNST IT.” 

Adjeloon is situated about twenty niiles distant from .lerash, and the fact 
of Mr. Baiikes having perused the notes taken by the [daintitf at \djeloon, 
is, in my mind, (ientlemen, a most convineing proof that he must have read 
the notes taken by the plaintilf, on his second visit to .lerash, beeause they 
are nut only all in the same book, but those on Adjeloon, to whielv he ex* 
jiressly refers, be;in on the back oi the very page on which the notes on the 
second visit to Jerasb aie coneludcd. 

“ Though I know you arc of a dilicicnt opinion, and I will not set mine against U” I 

Now, Gentlemen, if the jrlainlilVbe so ignorant as he is represented in this 
libel to he, — if he he so ignorant as not to know the ditference between Roman 
and Turkish architceture, Mr. Haukes would not have cared a straw about his 
opinion. What ! — can you believe, toi an inslant, after having heard the pas- 
sage, “ and I will not rentiar to set m/nr against it,” that Mr. Bankes did not 
feel satisfied that Mr. Buckingham was /irfl nrquahiled with the architecture 
of tile ancients? Can you believe, then, that when Mr. Bankes penned the 
sentence imputing such gross ignorance to Mr. Buckingham, he did not feel 
convinced that he was giving vent to his malice, even at the expense of truth ? 
The letter goes on, 

“ I have been veiy caicful and exact in my di.awing», which arc in great numbci ; aiu',— ” 

Here comes, Genllemen, another general eomplbnenl to M •. Buckingham’s 
abilities, and another proof that his ignorance is not so excessive as Mr, 
Bankes has stated it to be in his letter of the I’.illi of .lutie 1811) : 

“ I DO NOT THINK. YOU Wll-L nb ASHAMED OF HAVINU YOUIl NAME ASSOC1AII.U TO 
WHAT I MAY ONE DAY OR VNOTHF.R THROW lOOKTllEll INIO FORM.” 


these to be letters of Mr. Bankes, and one p.uticnlarly, the long one that was remarked to be 
missing, and for whicli we had made such diligent seaicli .it Aleppo in vain; I never dreamt, 
however, that they would piovc ot siuli esaenlial «eivice to me, and theretore attached no im. 
portince to this event at the Uhil, lliough at this moment I regand it witli mingled feelings of 
wonder and gratitude. 

“ It was utter Sheikh Ibrahim’s ‘ paper’ on me readied Bombay, that I sent home to Mr. 
Bankes, as 1 had promised him, my manusciipt plans and notes on Nubia, addressed to him 
in Balace Yard ; but as I thought his leUei too valuable to be risked (on .iccoiint of Its interest* 
iiig contents only), 1 sent a copy, which I knc.v would answer Mi. Bankes's purpose, and 
kept the original, which is now in my possession, and which I shall preserve to the day of 
my death, if possible, as a memento of how niiKh I owe to this providential preservation of a 
sheet of paper. 

“As Mr. Bankes continued out of England,! believe from the time I left him till he wrote 
me his letter from Thebes, my Indian letteis could not liavc reached him, so that he had no 
reason to believe that ! had preserved a single scrap of papei in my possession that bore hli 
name. It m.iy seem unwarrantable in me to .say it, but 1 neverilidess hrinly believe, that at 
the moment of Mr. Bankes writing me his insulting, and to him disgracelul letter, he was 
fully convinced that 1 h;id not a single tittle of evnleiKo beyond iny bare assertion with which 
to oppose his statement. With him it was a seeitiiiigly safe game to play. There were, at 
lea.st, a hundred chances to one that he should win, and he embarked liis ail (for reputation 
must be that to every man who would maintain the rank and character of a gentleman in 
Kugland), but justice held the balance, and his hundred chances were but as a feather against 
the one that fortunately weighed them all down, 

“ But it is time that the letters should be given. They are the only ones, except two or three 
very short notes, that I retain, out of more than twenty that I received from him at various 
fimes and places, many ot which might have contained more marked proofs than evell' these 
OQ many points of dispute ; but, thank heaven I these are quite enough." 
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Hero, then, Gentlemen, is Mr. Bankes, wliose purpose it now suits to re- 
present Mr. Buckingham as the most Ignorant of impudent pretenders, sittinsr 
down (after recent observations, aft t having had recent intercourse with Mr. 
Buckingham, his fellow-traveller and joint observer,) and writing, under the 
impcession of recent knowledge, that he is actually contemplating a plan for 
associating the name qf Mr. Buckingham with his own, in a work which he 
then intended to lay before the public. The libel proceeds : 

“ I Iiave aald eiiaugli. It is iii vain to attempt to make a man scn^bla to ingratitude wlio 
has been guilty ot fraud/' 

Gentlemen, it is rather difficult to find out what Mr. Bankes (considering 
that he is a learned man) means, by making a man sensible to ingratitude. 1 
wish, indeed, that the man who thinks fit to twit and chide others for not hav- 
ing learned the ancient languages, would, when he writes in English, conde- 
scend to express himself in tlie plain vernacular tongue, in which Englishmen 
talk and understand it, and not leave us to guess his meaning. Perfectly in- 
accuiate and unintelligible (in a grammatical point of view) as are the words 
“ sensible to ingratitude,” it is easy to discover what Mr Bankes moans by 
those word '. Ho means (most falsely) that Mr. Buckingham has added in- 
gratitude to fraud ; and when he says, that it is “ in vain to attempt to make a 
man sensible to ingratitude,” he means to say, it is impossible to make a man 
sensible of gratitude who has been guilty of fraud. Gentlemen, I beg you 
to bear in mind Mr.Bankes’s own statement. He says, “1 drew the plan ; I 
paid the cxpemsi's of the journey, and you took notes for me.” Well ! there 
is blood for blood. According to Mr. Bankes’s own account, there is no ba- 
lance. His statement is, “ 1 satisfied you for what you did for mo.” I deny, 
Gentlemen, that sucli was the fact ; but 1 merely state it to you, in order to 
show that, acco'ding to Mr. Bankes’s own account, the charge of ingratitude, 
or as Mr. Bankes is pleased to expre.ss it, the charge of being “ sensible to in- 
gratitade,” cannot be maintained. When Mr. Bankes asserts that Mr. Buck- 
ingham has surreptitiously made use of hi'> drawings, he is perfectly intelligi- 
ble ; but I tiust that 1 shall satisfy you that no such thing has happened. 
Perhaps Mr. Bankes means to say that Mr. Buckingliam has availed himself 
of some literary a?ul erudite communications made by him during their inter- 
course in the East. If that he his meaning, then I say Mr. Buckingham ha.s a 
set-oir against those communications ; for Mr. Buckingham, whether he be 
well versed in ancient languiges or not, was as capable of observing as Mr. 
Bankes. He bad been familiar with the manners and customs of the East, 
and well acquainted with those modern languages, of which Mr. Bankes knew 
nothing. I'his knowledge, on the part of Mr. Buckingham, and the informa- 
tion derived by means oi such knowledge, and freely communicated to Mr. 
Bankes, will, if set off against Mr.Bankes’s literary communications, square 
the account between the parties, and pul an end to obligation on either side. 
But, supposing for a moment that there is a balance in favour of Mr. Bankes, 
and that he has contributed more in the shape of information than Mr. Buck- 
ingham has, of what use to Mr. Buckingham could the improvement derived 
from Mr. Bankes’s information be, if he were not permitted to use it in the 
work which he has laid before the public ? What great obligation could a man 
confer upon another by communicating useful information to him, and tolling 
him at the same time, You must not treasure this up for the improvement ot 
your mind, or for the advancement of your interests.” I have yet to learn, 
Gentlemen, of what value would be the hospitality of the man, who should 
say to his friend, “ I have invited you to my table ; I have heaped the board 
with the most expensive viands; I have been lavish in my expenditure to 
convince you of the sincerity of my invitation, but you are so ‘ insensible to 
ingratitude,’ you are such a paragon of thanklcssness, that you are actually 
proceeding to cojwwwie’tho meat and drink which I have set before you!” 
{Laughter,) That, Gentlemen, is the amount of Mr. Bankes’s charge, where 
he says that my client has improved his mind, and stored his journal with in- 
formation communicated to him by Mr. Bankes. But I say, Gentlemen, that 
if my learned friend, Mr. Gurney, shall produce Mr. Bankes’s notes and ma- 
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Buscripts, you will find, upon a comparison between them and Mr. Bucking- 
ham's published work, that they have liot been transferred to Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s book. This, then, being the case, there is no ground for this part of 
the libel, — there is not, in the published work of Mr. Buckingham, a tittle, 
which any man of common fairness or common candour can say, would justify 
the accusation thus preferred by Mr. Bankes against my client. The libel 
concludes in the following words : 

“ What t dcmaml is, the immediate restitution of those copies from m> papers, without ex- 
ception, and without your retaining any duplicate of them. Let tliom be put into the hand* 
of Sir Evan Nepean, whom I have begged that he will do me the favour to take charge of 
them (3) ; and let all that portion of the work advertised that treats of a journey made at my 
expense, and compiled from my notes, be suppressed. I leave you otliei wise to take the con- 
eequcOces. Should you persist, the matter shall be nolilied in a manner tliat shall make your 


(3) Mr. Bankes was not content with nicicly soudini; Mr. Bnckingham llie libellous letter 
in question, and waiting for ins evplanaliou ot the points in dispute, oi for his giving up the 
materials pretended to have been copied fiom his writings or plans,— on which condition lie 
pretended that he would forbear all lurther proeeeiUiigs. Without waiting to see the issue 
of his application, he, on the same day (June 12, 1819), writes home to his father in London, 
enclosing him a copy of this libellous letter, oi one exacily the same in substance, giving him 
authority to publish it over all England, If he chose; he scuds another copy, through Mr. Iloh- 
housc, to India, giving him authority to show it to any one he thinks proper, in his progress 
through the gieater part of Asia; ami he writes, at the same time, a letter to Sir Kvan Nepean, 
then governor of Bombay, of a nature calculated to do Mr. Buckingham the most serious injury ; 
so that, even if the latter had complied with his demand, on condition of which, it seems, he 
was to be consideied as liaving expiated his Intended oflence, the measures taken to destroy Mr. 
Buckingham's reputation were as etfectiial as it they had been founded on the actual certainty 
of his obstinate persistence in guilt. In coriohoration of this assertion (as it lends greatly lo 
aggravate the crime of Mr. Bankes), it is necessary to adduce some pi oof ; and, on this account, 
the intnaluction here will readily be forgiven, of a letter written to Mr. Buckingham when at 
Calcutta, by a genlleitun ot the iiighest character, .at Bombay, commanic.iting this fart. The 
letter wits, no doubt, not luiciided for publication ; but, as its appearance is to serve the great 
ends of justice, it is believed tliat the writer himselt will lejoice at its being made avail.ibic 
to such a purpose. It is as follows 

“To J. S. Buckingham, Esq., Cslcuiia. 

" Boinlxni, ttth June, 1820. 

“ My Dkah Stn, — I wiltc you at present rathrr hniriedly, being on the point of setting out 
for Poona. I am ehiefly induced to do it at Hits moment, to mention to you wli.it piobably 
yon already know, — Mr. Bankes's consternation and lage at seeing the piospcetiis of \oiir 
travels. He wrote to Sir Evan to discourage the work, lo wiihdiaw Ins name, &r. ; the letter 
was opened by Mr. RIpliinstone, who ehowed it to me, as )onr tneiid : I sud you would, J 
wai lure, be ready to publish the letter in your paper, to give it all the pnbliLily Mr. Bankes 
could desire. Mr. Bankes seems lo have written you himself, I suppose in a stjle of resent* 
inent. He suspects you of pilleiing from Ins manuscript jomnal, ot copying his plaus, espe- 
cially of Jerash, ol not mentioning his name, though you travelled with him at his expense, 
and the plan was laid down uith his vieamre. He desires a copy to be sent to Lord Hast- 
ings, and beseeches Sir Evan, in his own and in his fathei’s name, lo discinintenance you. 
Mr, Elphinstone liad thonglits of sending the letter to the Marquis, sending yon a copy of it 
at the same.tiine, that you might not be taken by surprise. I told Mi . K. yon was the last person 
In the world to deny such pecuniary obligations as you might he under to Mr, Bankes ; that 
you had unifurinly talked with praise of Mi. Bankes's leaming and enterprise, and with envy 
of his talent for drawing ; that, as to plans, you were as well <pialitie<l as he to lake them, and 
that you did not pretend to do more than sketch. Mr. Hobhouse, a brother of the Weitminiter 
Hoblionse, arrived here a few days ago from Egypt, having met Mr. Bankes at Trieste, highly 
indignant with yon. I told him that Bankes was run away with a needless alai m ; that you were ai 
ceady as any man to giant his merits, &c. &c. ; and, on seeing him a day or two after at the 
Library Society's room*, wheie he had been lunning over |he pages of yonr journal, he con- 
that he thought Bankes had been precipitate, and was high in praise of your ability. He 
has left this in the Syren, for Calcutta, Find him out ; he h.is been over Erunce, Germany, 
“■tly, the Ionian Isles, S>rla, and Egypt, in his wsy out, and can give you the latest news of 
iheiti all, as well as of England. He is a seiy intelligent; aettve-minded man ; I believe he 
Was connected with Palmer’s house ; 1 thought it as well you should know what Bankes waa 
*hnut, that you may not be taken by surprise, even sliould his letter not reach you. 

I was happy to receive the .small sum between us, as It affordetl a proof of your prosperity, 
^ng may it continue and inciease. 

* Yours sincerely, Wm* Eltsina gw 

Oriental Herald, VqI. 1 1. 2D 
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nolniioua in England and in India a^ it already in Egypt and Syria (4). You 
you have not duped an obscure individual, who is obliged to bear it, and to 
;ue. ' " Wm. J. Bankes. 

14 letter was wiitt<'n, I di<l not know that the person to whom it was addressed 
r ot the paper in whicli his longwinded (4j) advertisement appeared; but snp- 
: be still at Bombay.'’(4.J) 

en, there is, undoubt etlly, In this letter, much trilling, no little 
w, and a great deal of ridiculous nonsense ; but there is also much 
is deeply; and the mode taken for its circulation is the hesi that 
idopted for the purpose of instiling Ihat the pain which it must 
ul I be sorely grafteil. 'Fhc ieller, (Jentlemen, was given to a 
> Mr. Ibiekinghnm. It was read l)y that stiangiT, and, in addition 
it was aceoinpanie 1 with instructions to that stranger to show it to 
well those who knew Mr. Hankes, as those who did not — men 
Ir. llankes was unknown, but to wtioin his mine, his station, hi", 
s, and his rank in society were not unknown. It was to be also seen 
whom Mr. Huckiiigliain was known, and to men by whom he was 
\iid when we are all aware that sucli is the base nature of man, 
lose who kmnv .Mr. Uiickingham well, would be prone lo believe 
;ht beutteied by a power'id ednmnialoi'. I am salisfied that you 
vith me, that I'.iose with wliom bis intercourse was more limited, 
erfeclly convinced of the trutli of those ealuinnies. Mr. TIa'ike>) 

1 to this attack against my idient consideralile advantages, not a 
iici', a wtdl-knowii name, a re-pectable connoclioii with high iii- 


I notonely AIi. BtirKiiigltaiuN diaractcr might have acquiml in Egypt or Syiia, 
(jiiiUcd tUoM* ci)uiitM04, and was wtndly owing Oi tlic nidustiions propagation of 
lumnies by Mi. Bnirkliaidt and Mi. R uikos -liicU'flves tlic authors as well as 
ol ihtt slandiTs now so snccossliilly h fiiitd. Tlio nutoiitty, if any, was llicioton- 
oik; and it is not a little remarkable, that they '■lionld urge against aiiotlicras 
ol which they thcniM'lvcs hid been the side ciiatois. \s to giving Mi. Huik‘ 
n after notoiicty in England, Mr. Rankes dil not wail to see wheliicr he pir 
iitiMe or not, h< line ho allempled to stun liis lopntitioii in Europe, as W’oll ss 
ly he slionii by (lie pains taken lospiea!, tlnoiigh Ills own lather, all llie ll 
wiitteii by luiiisell ; and .vlien Mi. Biickitighaiii's Travels in raleslme arloally 
England, wiilioiit a sciap ol Mi. Raiikes’s pioteiided niatciials having bieii 
till, and y.-t willinnt any poitioii <>t' the book being toiiiid capable ot being ic- 
IS, his lage was iiiigovernahle ; and he Ihen wrote tlie disgi loernl articde in the 
/iew, which is now known, on Mr. Muiray’s oivn aiilliority, to liave bun 
Rankes himsedr, and whieh Murray aiib'-eqiietilly ai knowlcdged, ill open court, 
I iiiiloiiiuled ralnmmcs, liiiinbly apologi-'iiig lor its insertion, as well asioii- 
ndon all iiiHlifieation, and lo pay damages and costq of whicli, it is said, Mi. 
'thor < f the ailicle, who having got him into this dilhcully, refused to repay any 

ant cvprc-^'noii issiicli as would hanUy be expected fiom one who was acciidiig 
eiiey in fl.is.ic.il atl.iiiiini iitf. , Init, like the phiase “ sensible to iiigraiiludc,’’ 
•iicil, iieiliap'-, on tlic gcineol nunesolid ledining li. icing entirely eiigioibcd tin' 
e nudiie ?nd protomid antiquarian. 

be as well to state, that the individual to wliom this letter was addressed bemt; 
id the writer in some pait of Europe, no immediate piocecdings, legal or other- 
entendinto except the refutation which it was fortunately tn the plaiiititl s 
lit once to the taliimii,' s it contained, THe following reply was all tint was 
ssary to the author of these calumnies. The refutation followed, and the result 

" Calcutta, June 22, lb20. 

’ received your insulting and infamous letter, ilated Thebes, June, 1319, only a few 
US well as Its copy sent here by the hands of Mr. Hobhouse. 
enter into no lurilici remarks here on the subject, than to state that it contains a 
ist abominable falsehoods; that 1 regard you, therefore, as having forfeited the 
a gentleman ; and that 1 shall use the means your own previoni letters to me »» 
iiirttely preserved) furnish, of proving to the world the baseness of your conduct. 

«' J. S. Buckingham. 

John Bankes, Esq." 
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flacnce, and tlw possession of unquestionable wealth ; and, arincJ by all tliose 
Dowers, the slander was sure to pass current, and iuHict upon luy olleul a 
wound ’l)oth deep and soie. lie has endeavoured by the letter to point and 
barb that dart, wliieli, if it has not etrectually reached its (d)ject, it is no 
fiull df his. It is true, that ho has not employed llu* steel against his forinei 
fiiend and fellow travt ller ; but he has clothed his malice in that metal which 
is more easily measured in the memory, better calculated to give pain, and 
to make it stick longer where il strikes. Mr.H.iukes, well uv\are that Ins 
sliafl has not wounded ns deeply as he could have wislie<l, appears Ix'fore you 
this day, to show the goodwill with which it was directed ; hut if the de- 
claration’canairord him satisfaction, I c.in assure him that he has done enough ; 
tliat ho has given pain where it was meant, and that he has done to the feelings 
of my clien?, and of his former friend and companion, deep and serious injurj,. 
Bv lhi‘^ action, the cilnmniator has been invited to prove the triitli of that 
winch I prononnee to lx* a false and fonl slander; and h(' says the whole is 
true, liy his plea of juslifieution, which he luis placed upon the record, he 
says lliat all he has asserted is true. Let him prove it to be so, if lie ean ; 
and if he fail, and fail I predict he will, he must take tlie consequences of an 
act which, f feel satisluMl, Gentlemen, that you and I, and every man, inusl 
pronounce to ho an aggravation of the original transgression. Mr. nucking- 
ham, uft(‘r all the vexatious delays which have been occasioned— after all ttie 
difficulties which have been opposed to the spj'cdy trial of this cause— after all 
the serious expenses with which its progiess has been eiic'imhered by the dc'- 
feiidant, comes before you this day, to sci'k rediess for the serious injury 
which he has sustained ; and although lie has th(‘ fullest luipes and confidence 
that you will, by your verdict, remove, as far as in you lies, the deep stain 
which this foul libel was calculated \o fix upon him, yet the fullest ri'iiara- 
tion, in the shape of damages, wliieb you can award linn, will not give him 
the less leason to look upon the day on which he first met Mr. B Hikes, as 
one that ought to be markid with the blackest dye— will not p ve him the less 
reason to number, and to place high, the day that first introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Mr. Hankes, not among the days of ancient friendships that 
are now no more— not among the days of those departed loves wliieh we weep 
over — but among the worst days of those bad perils that beset tlic jiatb of the 
wayfaring man. 

EVIDENCE FOR THE FL\INTIFF. 

Henry William Ifobhousc, Esquire, e.tnmined bij Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hill.— What is your Christian name, Mr. Hobhouse ?— 1 limry William. 

Were you in the Civil Service of the East India Company ?— Yes (4^). 

You have refused to see the solicitor for the plaiiUill, to lake down your 
evidence in this cause? — Yes. . , 

Excuse me for having asked you the question, hut it was necessary that 
should do so (3). Take this letter in your hand, Sir, (proseulmg to him the 

(4|) And now (having retired on a foituiie) a c.uidid.ile loi the '^ilualiuii of a Director of tlie 
kaat India Company. 

(5) It is blit justice to Mr. Hobhouse that the facts oi ihe c.ne i-liouhl be clearly explained, 
In order that no false impression may be created by thii imperfect alhisioii to a perfectly 
well known fact. On Mr. Hobhouse’s reaching England, it was conimuinralcd to him, by the 
plaintiff’s solicitors, Messrs. Vizard and Lmiian, that in the action pending between then 
client and the defendant, every thing depemled on the fact of whether he, Mr. Hobhouse, 
did really receive the libellous letter from Mr. Hankes open, .ind with inslrnctions to show it 
to other persons or not. By Mr. Bankea's pleading, on the lecord, that he was 7iot guiKy ol 
the publication alleged, or, in other words, that he did not give it to MuHobhonse iii the man- 
ner and for the purposes described, the plaintiff had been for months unable to pioceed to trial, 
and had at length, after much difficulty and expense, been compelled to send a commission to 
India, for no other purpose than to obtain Mr. Hobhouse’s evidence to this simple hct. He 
was requested, therefore, by the solicitors, to say, whether this was really the case ot not. 
If Mr. Bankes’s plea, that ha was not guilty of Hie publication, could be substantiated, it would 

2 D 2 
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libellous letter of Mr. Bankes) ; did you receive that letter from any person, 
and from whom?— Yes, I think I did receive this letter ; I ‘think so because 
there is some of my handwrilinf? on it. 

Have you any doubt about it ?— No, I have not. 

From whom did you leceivc it? — From Mr. William John Bankes. 

At what time and place did you receive it? — 1 cannot say the time exactly ; 
it was the end of the year 1819 ; but the place was Trieste. 

In what state did you receive it? — In this state, (showini^ the letter open). 

Unsealed? — Yes. 

Did you read it at the time in the presence of the defendant ? — I read it, but 
I do not think he was present. lie sent me the letter ; it came to ray hand in 
that way, (showing it open). 

Did you ever liave any conversation with Mr. Bankes about that letter 
before or after you received it ? — I had. 

Describe it, — Oh ! I can’t. 

I don’t mean the exact words ; but the nature of it. Was the conversation 
about the letter? — Yes, it was, partly. 

Give the nature and object of it? — I have no recollection exactly about it ; 
but I should think, that as well as I remember, the nature and object was, 
that ho had seen Mr. Buckingham in Syria; that Mr. Buckingham was going 
to publish some book, which he (Mr. Bankes) thought unfair with reference 
to himself ; inasmuch as Mr. Buckingham had fallen in with him in Syria, and 


be useless for Mr. Buckingham to proceed, as the very first step in his case was to prove 
this. If, on the other hand, the letter really pnbhshed as described, it was desirable to 
know this, before proceeding any fuithcr, as on the above must depend the possibility of 
going on with the case. Mr. Hobhouse was further assured, from many quarters, that there 
was nothing unusual in a solicitoi’s being made aeqiMintcd, before the trial, with tlic evi- 
dence which his client’s witnesses could produce: but that, ou the contrary, this course was 
uniformly pursued, as it must, in every case, depend on the knowledge of what evidence can, 
or what cannot be produced, whether a cause can be uiidci taken or proceeded in with any 
hope of success. These representations, however, appear to have made no impression on Mr. 
Hobhouse. He would neither see the solicitors, nor communicate to them what he knew of 
the matter, pro or can. They were not even able to serve him personally with a subpaua in 
London, though one was sent by letter, of which no notice was taken, and it was not until 
Mr. Hobhouse went to Cheltenham, that the agent of the London solicitors, at that place, 
were enabled to serve Mr. Hobhouse peisonally with the subprana, requiiing him to attend. 
The facts arc, however, detailed in the prolcssionai letter of the parties employed in the 
cause, and these are therefore subjoined : — 

“To J. S. Buckinohaai, Esq. 

" Llncoht’x-Jnn Fields, Avgust 19, 182(5. 

“ Dkar Sir, — Mr. Hobhouse successfully avoided our various attempts to serve him with 
a subpoena in your cause against Mr. Bankes, while he renlained in London ; we, however, 
enclosed him a subpoena in a letter, but as that was not good service, we thought it right to 
have him served by a solicitor at Cheltenham, where he then was, and on the other side wc 
send you a copy of that gentleman’s letter In reply. 

“ We are, dear Sir, very faithfully yoms, “ Vizard and Co.” 

(Copy).— “ To Messrs. Vizard and Co. 

“ Dear Sir, — I served a copy of the subpa-na sent by you on Mr. Hobhouse this mornini;, 
who told me he did not think he should be able to attend at the trial. 1 otTered him a guinea, 
and to let him have any money he wanted for his expenses, both- of which he refused; lie 
‘took the copy, and said he had been seived with one in Loudon, and, as he supposed the 
plalutiff would not like to pay him £100,000 for attending, lie did not think be should attend, 
as he should be out of the country. 1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Cheltenham, August 18, 182(1. “ Edward J. Prvrr." 

The day of trial approaching, and Mr. Hobhouse being found to have left Cheltenham, 
without any iutiniatioo of his change of residence, or any notice left at his last place of abode 
where he was going, or where he was to be found, the most serious apprehensions began to be 
entertained tor his appearance; and, accordingly, the plaintiff himself, having accidentally 
found out that he was gone to Brighton with a view of embarking for France, but that a lettir 
at the post-office there would find him for a few days to come, hastened off to Brighton, with 
an introduction to a legal gentleman there, Mr. Skene, for the purpose of finding him out aud 
repeating the service of the subpoena personally, to insure his attendance. Nearly two days, 
however, were spent in fruitless search over all Brighton, for the person of Mr. Hobhouse. A 
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had attached himself lo him, and that he considered it excessiTcly unfair 
towards him ; I mean Mr. Buckingham’s work. 

What about the letter ?— Ho said that he wrote a letter to lilr. Buckingham 
from Tliebes, and that he would send me a copy of it ; he then sent me this, 
(showing the letter). 

Did he make any ror^uest, as to what was to bo done with the letter? — I 
have got the letter which he sent me with it. 

That is what we want. Is that letter in his handwriting ?— I see no secret 
about it. 

Mr. Hill. — No secrets here, certainly. 

Mr. HonnousE. — Do you want the letter? (producing it). 

Mr. Hill. — Yes. Before you received that letter had you any communica- 
tion with Mr. Bankes as to what was to be done with Mr. Buckingham ? 

Lord Chikf Justice. — D o you wish to read tho letter which accompanied 
wliat you call the libel. 

Mr. Hill. — Yes, my Lord. 

Lord Lhief Justice. — T hen h't that bo read before you go any farther. 

[The Honourable Mr. Abbott, Junior, then read the following letter :] 

“ To Henry William Horhouse, Esq. 

“ November 16, 1819, 

“ Dear Sir,— I hA\e found, this morning, the ronglidi aft ofthc loiter which I wrote to Buck- 
ingham, on the first sight of Ins advertisement in the Cdlcutla Jonrn.il ; I send It lo you enclosed. 
There may he some verbal varialioiis, since I kept no duplicate of it, but It is essentially the 
same throughout. A motto, which I have prefived to the copj , will explain to you my reasons 
for putting It luto your hands (0). I wish you lo show it to Mr. Baiker at Aleppo, andtoMr. 
and Mis. Rich, at Bagdad. You may make wh<it use you think proper of it, when you go to 
India; but if you dud the work is withdrawn, it will be better peihaps to be merciful. 

“ Yours, &c. i . W. Bankiis." 


messenger came for his letters to the post-oflice, but no address was left there for their guidance. 
Kot a single inn, or boardiiig-liouse, or library, contained his name on their lists; the master 
of the ceremonies, who is generally acquainted with the arrival and departure of everj indivi- 
dual visiting the place, knew nothing of the name ; and, on the evening of the second day's 
fruitless search, Iho plaintitf w.as about to return to London in despair, with a conviction, tliat, 
if Mr. Ilobhouse should not attend lo prove the publication, the defendant would not admit 
it, and that a nonsuit would be ceitaui, which would burthen him with the whole of the ex- 
pense of the proceedings, little short of £J000. Fortunately, however, though at the last 
hour, the discovery so much wishcil for was made ; and Mr. Skene succeeded in personally 
serving the witness with the subpicna rcquiied. Even then, however, Mr, Hobhouse would 
not pledge himself to attend ; but, on the contrary, stated that he should not do so, unless he 
were obliged. In consequence of this comniuiiicalion, a letter w.i8 addressed to him by Mr, 
Buckingham, pointing out the liability of any witness refusing to attend a subperna, not 
merely to an attachment for contempt of court, but also to .in action for whatever damages 
might result from the absence of his testimony ; and adding, that besides the serious conse- 
quences to the plaintiff if a nonsuit should ensue, U was necessary, for Mr. Ilobhouse’s own 
sake, that he should appear, to prove he bad Mr. Bankes’s authority for publishing the letter, 
as Ml. Bankes’s plea was, that he was not guilty of publishing it; the only inference to be 
drawn from which was, that, as its publication was undeniable, it must have been an itnaUr 
thorhed publication, which of itself insiuuatcil an implied or direct breach of trust. This re- 
presentation obtained from Mr. Hobhouse an admission, that If, upon inquiry, the facts and 
eonscqucnces were found to be Ss stated in the letter leferrctl lo, he would certainly contrive 
to be in court at iho trial. Tlie result would seem to be, that such inquiry proved the accu- 
racy of the statement, since Mr. Hobhouse came into court, and gave his evidence accord- 
ingly, which, of course, was all that was required of him. 

(6) When this letter was dellveicil up by Mr. Hobhouse to Mr. Palmer, this motto was sa 
effectnaily obliterated by being ciosscd over with ink, that it was Impossible to make out one 
perfect word of the whole. It appeared, from the terminations of the lines, to be an extract 
i^rom the poems of MelastalU); but, in the opinion of Mr. Hobhonsc, it was so Improper or 
so inappropriate that he ciascd it entirely, and wrote underneath it, in his own hand, the 
following words, " I desire this motto not to be noUced— Henry William Hobhouse.'* 
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Examination of Mr. ’Hobhouse, by Mr. Hilly resumed. 

At that time were you going to Aieppo ?— I intended it, but I did not go to 
Aleppo. 

Did you show it to any person in Bagdad ? — No, I did not go there. 

What did you do with it in India? — I don’t recollect any thing else about 
it, but giving it to Mr. Palmer in India (7). 

You showed that copy to Mr. John Palmer of Calcutta 7 — Yes. 

Did you show it to any body else? — I think I did, at Bombay. 

What is the name of the person at Bombay to whom you showed it ? — If to 
any body, it was to Mr. Erskinc (ft). 

What situation docs ho hold ? — I don’t know. 

Was he not an officer of the Supreme Court ? — Yes, I believe ho was. 

Was he not Sir James Mackintosh’s son-in-law ? — Yes, ho was. 

You were to have shown it to Mr. and Mrs. Rich also?— I don’t know 

them. 

You showed the letter to Mr. John Palmer. Did you leave it with hitii 

then, or did you show it to others ? — I did not show It to any other persons 
there, to my recollection; but I did not leave it with him immediately. 

Eventually, what did you do with it? — I gave it to him. 

Had you any conversation with him as to the contents of the letter? 

Mr. CuRNEY. — I object to any evidence respecting such conversation (0). 

Mr. Hill.— But the witness got the letter with instructions to make what 
use he pleased of it. 

Lord Chief Justice. — He showed the letter to Mr. Palmer, but what ho 
then said to Mr. Palmer is not very material. 

Mr. Hobhouse cross-examined by Mr. Gw'ney. 

My Learned Friend has asked you whether you did not refuse to see the 
attorney for the plaintiff ; did you not refuse tp .see the attorney for the 
defendant also? — Yes, I did. 1 wished to have nothing to do with the 
business (10). 

By Mr. BnouoirAM. — You have never communicated to the plaintiff’s 
attorney the letter which you have this day produced? — No, not the 
letter (11). 

The libel (the whole of which, with the exception of the following extracts, 


(r) A gonllcman, who w.i» In couit on tlie <l.iy of tri.al, stated, and was leady to give evi- 
dence of the fact, bnt It was then thonglit unnecessary, that he was himself at Patras, in the 
Morea, soon after Mr. Bobhonse passed through that place on his way to Egypt: and heard 
Irom Mr. Green, the Biitish Consul there, that Mr. Hobhouse had shown hun Mr. Bankes’s 
letter; and that it formed a topic of conversation at that place. 

(8) It will be seen by Mr. Erskihe’s letter, already given, what took place at Bombay, at 
the time of Mr. Hobhoase’s arrival there. 

(0) The reader is requested to mark especially the eagerness of Mr. Gurney to reject the 
evidence of Mr. Hobhouse’s conversation with Mr. Bankcs, when U u likely to make against 
his client; although (as will be afterwards seen) he is as eager to piess the evidence ot 
Captains Irby and Mangle's conversation with Mr. Bankes, when it is expected, by him, 
lhalit will make against the character of his opponent. This is the fairnes*” of some 
gentlemen of the law. 

(10) The wish was very natural ; but the question arises, whether, aftei Imtiitg already had 
so important a share in the business, as to have been the instrument llirough wbicii certain 
slanders were propagated to the world, U was not rather too soon to cease to have any tiling 
more to do with the business, before equal pains had been taken to remove the injurious im- 
pression createil by those slanders, by assisting the calumniated Individual to obtain justice 
from his accusers. 

(11) Mr. Hobhouse subsquently admitted, in an open coiiwsation that passed between him 
and the counsel on both sides, from below the bar, after quitting the witness-box, that he hud, 
the day before, communicated to the defendant's attorneys, the fact of his having such a 
not* or letter* t^iough he had not made this conimuuicijition to the attorneys for the plaintiff. 
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wns read by Mr. Brougham In the course of Ids address to tbo jury) 
put in and read. 

“ It is h.irdly necessury to remtiict you, that you neither copied a single iii»c 
made a single sketch on the spot: since you are, 1 know, incapable ot the oik 
jgnoiance of Latin and Greek must, I should suppose, unfit you lor the other : .id 
yon had not a single slicet ot paper on which you could have done either, it 1 c\ce; 
book, about lour inches sqnaic.” 

“ The grc.it ground pl.in was traced at a window of the convent, at Nii/.arclh ( 
*er\ ants can testify), and yon have copies fioui my drawings of the toinfls ol Ooiii 
at the same tiiiic; these last are piobably to furnish the vignettes and appiopriau 
wincli are announced.'' 

Lord Ciuep Justice. — xVIr. Brougliam, tlicro is in the dcchir; 
introduction to tho advcrtistMUCnl. The best thing you can do i 
prove that advert isnnont. 

Mr. RiioiHitiAM. — Does not your Lordship think the libel prove!- 
Lord Ciiiek Justice. — The lelter of tlu' I2lh of June speak" 
vertisement in the ‘ (talcutta Journ tl but i tliinlc you had better 
Mr. Brouoiiam. — It is in the ollicer’s hand, iny Lord. It ii 
marked ‘ (^’ It is admilted on both sides to be (lie advertisement » 
in the libel. 

Lord Chief Justice. — Then you have nothing to do but In ptit 
Tlic advertismneiit which appeared in the ‘ Calcutta Journil,’ of t 
of October 1818, was then put in. 

31r. RuoutiiiAM. — 1 have no wish to have it read. 
liOUn (hiiEK Justice. — I’here is <*(‘ilainly no oecasion lo liavc i 
Tile title of the work will bo stitticient. 

'i’lie titli*, ‘ Travels in Pale.sline in the year 1810, by J. 8. lUi( 
was then read. 

Mr. CiuRNEY. — I wish to have other parts of the adverlisoinent re 
Lord Ciuke Justice. — Cither of yon, (lentlcmen, has a right to 
whole of it read, if you wish it. 

Mr. Bnoui.iiAM. — In order to save time, my Lord, I consi'Ul that m 
friend, Mr. Gurney, sliall take any pint lie pleises as if read. 

liORD Chie.k Justu e.— If both sides are tigreeil lo that, I am 
(The advertisenuMt was here handed up lo his liordship.) When 
the adveitiseiiieiii should be read, I did not think it extenih' 
columns. (Lanylilcr.) (12). 

The friendly ielter of Mr. Buikes, written to Mr. Biiekinghain at 
dated “Acre, 8th February 1810,” which was read by Mr. Rrougl 
course of his speech, was put in and read. 

John Murray examined by Mr. PaUhon. 

Mr. Murray ; you arc a publisher in I^ondon ?— Yes. 

Did you ever see the manuscript now before you ? — I cannot exfi 
thatl recognise it as the same; but I saw one which 1 believe to be tl 
When did you first see if? — About five or six yeais ago. 

Can’t you fix the time more particularly ?— No, I oaimot. 

Do you recollect to whom you had given it ?— I believe it was given 
of my clerks to Dr. Babington. 

How long was it in your possession before you gave it to Dr. Babi 
— I cannot say the precise time. 

Can’t you say whether it was months or years? — Months, certainr 
I cannot say how many. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gurney. 

At the time you sent the work back, had you seen this letter? (Tht 
produced by Mr, Ilobhouse.)— No, sir ; I never knew of that in any w 


(IJ) Thii was not what would bo generally noderatood by Ibe term “ AdvcrtiBCinei 
wai a “ Prospectus of the Tiavela In Palestine,” am! no called, bvlng almost an exac, 
of the preface to the work itself, giving an outlioe of the whole journey perfornlod, ^d 
^ore, necessarily extending to some length. 
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Did Mr. Buckingham submit to you any original drawings for the work ?-. 
He sent me two or three portfolios of drawings and engravings. 

How many drawings were there ? — I do not know ; there may have been 
five or six. 

The rest were all engravings? — Yes ; old engravings. 

Were there any old French engravings among them ? — There were. 

Are those produced (handing some to the witness) some of them ?—I should 
say these were some of them (13). 


(IS) There were no old French enijraviiigs among the whole. The engiavings here spoken 
of were not only new, hat unpublished,— my , even unjinlshed: and as much unknown to the 
English piibliCjas any original drawings whatever. Their history is sufficiently curious, to be 
given in detail. The French artist, Casas, bad, in the course of several years’ labour, amassed 
In his portfolio a magnificent collection ot drawings, including almost every thing of beamy 
or importance in Syria or Palestine. On his return to France, these were so much admired, 
that It was determined to engrave them; and lor this pnipose, it is understood, the patronage 
of the Empcior Napoleon (which was always readily granted to woiks of art connected with 
the Fast), was extendeil to them. They must have been many years in progress, from their 
great number. But it happened, that at the period when the great political elianges took 
place in France, the work was not finished; and the accustomed suppoit being withdrawn 
trom it, it was not likely ever to be completed. When Mi. Rich, the East India Company's 
resident at Bagdad, was in Paris, about the year 1S14, he obtained a copy of such of the prints 
as were engraved, and brought them with him to Bagdad, where Mr. Buckingham first saw 
them, In the year ISIO. These were so unfinished, that tliey had not even a line below each 
plate to indicate the place lepreaentcd, nor was theie a line of lelter-piess accompanying 
them; tlun.gh thc\ were inu-nded to have been amply illustrated and desciibed, if the 
work had been biought to a close. In this slalt, lliey alone were able to recognise the 
places who had actually seen them. Many ot them weie unknown even to Mi. Rich hiiii'elf, 
ami would Iiasc been so to any one else, not personally acquainted with the localities 
delineated. As Mr. Rich was one of those liieiuls, who, on reading Mr. Rnckingliain’s 
notes, had urged him to publish them, he suggested the great ornament it would be to 
any new woik on Palestine, to intiodiue a few of llic best of these views of Casas into 
it: and thought it would be, not only a gratification to the world, to whom these produce 
tlons were, in their picseiit state, either useless or unknown, but also of scivice to the repu. 
tatidii or memory of the artist bimselt, to whom they would do infinite honour. Mr. Rich 
even olleied those prints lor the purpose; and Mr. Butkingham took them from Bagdad 
to India with him aceordiiigly. On his MSS. being plated in the hands of the late 
Bishop Middleton, of Calculi i, (hose ongraviiigs were shown to him, and he concurred 
entirely with Mr, Rich, in thinking that, with proper acknowledgment, the Introduction of a 
few of them Into the Work would iinpiove it, giatify the reader, and spiead the fame of the 
artist thus introduced to their knowledge. It was accordingly determined that this should be 
done: a few were selected for this purpose; and as the figures of men and animals on them 
were very numerous, and would add greatly to the expense of the re»cngraving, though no nc- 
ccssary part of the views themselves, it was thought advisable to omit by far the greater 
portion of these; to alter some ihat were inaccurate in costume; and by placing smaller 
groups, sufficient to give tlic scene some appearance of life, without, however, altering a stone, 
a shrub, or a pillar in the whole. This was done: certain memoranda to this effect were 
written in pencil on the foot ot each plate, desenbing the alterations required; leaving it, 
after all, however, in a great measure, to the discretion of the English artist; and in this state the 
plates weie sent to England, to be introduced into the work, with the following distinct 
acknowledgment of the source fiom which they were taken, and the motive lor inlroduclug 
them, inserted in the MS. preface of the work ; 

“ The drawings contained in the ‘ Voyage Pittorepque de la Syrie,’ by Casas, amount to 
three largo folio volumes. The publication of these being discontinued before the letter press 
intended to accompany tiie eugravings was printed, they aie now incomplete, and, as far as I 
tan learn, are likely to remain so. lliere are some few among these winch are so accurate, ns 
well as beautiful, that 1 have been induced to adopt such of tliem as give ^ews of places and 
monuments actually visited and described in the course of these Travels. As these are almost 
in the nature of original drawings, inasmuch as they never have been, nor are ever likely to be, 
placed lu the hands of the Public, as engravings usually are, witli the descriptions anil expla 
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By Mr. Brougham. — Are those the identical engravings sent yon by Mr. 
Buckingham, or merely copies of them? — They are the identical engravings. 

Those engravings have then been given up by you to Mr. Bankes ? — Yes. 
It was by mistake that they were not sent back with the manuscript. 

Was it by mistake also that they were given up to Mr. Bankes ? — No ; that 
was by design. 

But they are Mr. Buckingham’s property ?— Yes ; they were, in mistake, 
not sent back to Mr. Buckingham. 

But they were designedly given up to Mr. Bankes? — Yes. (l-k) 

Were there not thirty drawings? — T cannot say ; I have not any recollec- 
tion of the number. 

You will not swear then, that there were twenty or thirty ? — No, I can- 
not. (15.) 


nation necessary to the undcrstanrlin); them. I am sure the lovers of the arts will be obliged 
to me for bringing into more general view pieces of so much beauty and merit; and those who 
desire graphic illnstratioiis of their reading, will find in them the most faithful and spirited 
delineations of the scones which they profess to represent.” 

This will be enough to satisfy any candid mind, that there was no attempt at deception in 
this matter. But to make it clear, .also, that this is not a new explanation, now for the first 
time offered, which some persons might be lualiiioiis enough to insinuate, the following ex- 
tract is subjoined, from the Calcutta Joninal, of August 14, 18‘C2; the original reply of the 
author, to the article on the ‘ Travels m Palestine,’ contained in tlie ' Quarti rly Review' : which 
will be found also in the Appendix to ‘ 'Ir-ivels among the Arab Tubes,’ at p. 013: 

“ Mr. Bnnkes’s diawings, of whicli I always spoke wnli the adiniiatioii tiny deseivcd, were 
of so supenoi a kind, that if copies nl tiu in liad been given to me, as they were promised, 
neither this nor any other of the rude sketi lies made by me on the opot, would luve been after- 
wards hnished into vignettes for publication: hut not being able to obiatn ihe promised ilraw> 
iiigs in question, llie next best tiling w.is to make use ol the mateiials witlim my leach, and 
accoidingly some vciy ni.isiteily and atuiiate views, ol a French atiM. Casas, of various places 
on U e fPesf of the Jot dan, as well us oiiginal drawings made from ski tt lies taken with more 
care and leisure than they could be on the tkist of that stream, were sent home to be engraved 
lor the laiger plates ; btit the delay (hat took place in the piiblicatioii, and Ihe probable decline 
of interest in the subject by sucli iielay, induced the booksellers, Messis, l.ongman and Co., to 
omit all that Mr. Muiray would have originally included, as tending to piotiactllie publication 
ill point of time, and add largely to its expense, andcoiiliniiig thein'>elvcs to the vignettes only, 
f.igraving these cn wood iiisleid of topper, and considfruig them only In the light in which 
lliey weie intended, as merely appiopriale cnibellisliinents, allei all the moie finished snbiects 
had been necessarily excluded, because of the time and cost it would hate taken to get ineia 
properly engiavcd. The portion of the MS. prelacc which related to these l.iigfi drawings, 
has been oniiitcd along wiih the subjects to wliicli it rcferreil; and the tatter part of the para- 
graph only, relating lo the vignetten, has been published. In the part oinifled it was explicitly 
staled, that the vigiieltes were among the least perfect of the subjects sent ; but even in that 
'vliich remains, tlieic is sufticlciit to show that nothing like an ailempt at impmiiion was 
made; for, .atter stating tliat many even of the vignettes were from oiiginal drawings, made 
alter sketches taken on the s|H)t, it is added, * .is this was the least expensive and humblest 
way of adding graphic tlliistr.ilioiis of the text, appropriate sub)ects had been eeleuted from 
other sources, but itivaiiably with a view to the elucidations of scenery , cosinme, or manners, 
and the accurate lepresentations of places spoken of in the body ol the work.' With respect 
to the plates, there is bnt one among the whole tliat is not original, which is the plan of the 
ancient Jerusalem, a thing that mwsf have been boriowcd, il given at all, unless it is siipposal 
tliat a traveller could draw upon the spot, in the piesent day, a plan ol a city as it existed a 
few thouBand years ago. iiul tins is so diBlmctly stated in the preface, as to leave the re- 
viewer without excuse. It is nietitione<l in these words ' The plan of the ancient Jerusalem, 
Irom the best aiitliorilie*, is that which usually ai companies the works of Josephus, and it will 
illustrate, better than any written description, the tli.iiiges which have taken place lii the site of 
tills city,’ Of the vignettes, the whole of those on the Fast of the Jordan are uriglnal, and the 
few which were from other sources, including Maiiiidrcll and Le Brnyn, besides being acknow- 
ledged, weie only used by the p.iblishcr as illiislraiions ot the text in the manner that Dr. 
Clarke’s and other travels had been illiislraled, without its elluUng from this levlewer a 
single observation.” 

(14) Mr. Murray’s conduct, In this iiiilawfnl retention of another’s property, to be used as a 
Weapon against him in the hands of his bitterest cueinies, will be detailed and cumineiUed 
npon in a future place. 

(15) The fad is, that there were exactly thirty— twenty-eight being actually printed ns vig. 
ttettes to the heads of chapters, and the other two withheld by Murray, at the time he returned 
the portfolio of French engravings. 
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Libel^^Buckinyham versus Banker. 


Did you ^Ive up all the drawings to Dr. BablngtoiU — Yes; evei’y tiling 
but oni* portfolio, which was kept back by mistake. ^ 

By Mr. Gi'rney. — Are those two engravings now produced, some of those 
which were given up toMr. Bankos? — Yes. 

Mr. BagUGiiAM. — My friend, Mr. Gurney, has asked you, whether you saw 
liie letter from Mr. Bankes to Mr. Buckingham, before you gave up the 
engravings ? — Never. 

Had ypu not a letter from his father before you gave them up 1 — Yes. (15) ' 


(15) It Is proper that the public sliotild see this IcUcr of Mr, B inkcs, nen., in order to JikI^p 
of the accuracy of the assertion made before, that Mr. Bankes, jiiti., not content witli spriad- 
ini; his ralnmnies a^'aiiist Mr. Buckingham, in Kuypl and Syria, hy his own ettorts, and senil 
ing them to the farthest verge ol Asia hy the hands of Mr, Hoblionso, also sent them home to 
Ins father, who, (hereupon, addiesscft the following Icttei to Mi. Murray : — 

Lelttr from Mr. JI. Bankes, the elder, of Corfe Castle, to Mr. John Murray, Puhllshn . 

“ Sill,— 1 have recciveii a letter from ray son, dated 'i’liehci (in F-gyjit), I'iiti Jim,, 
Avhkli is the occa'<ioii of my tionhlmg yon. He Infoimed me that a prison, nannd J. S. 
Bnckinglian), Introduced hini<>elf to Idtn Mime lime ago at Jeinsidem, under the pre'cnic of 
being an intimate friend ol Colonel Mis^eit, ami also of llie late celebiaied tiavidlei, .Mr. 
Hiiickliardt ; that, in consequence of tins supposed lrieii<Uhip with two so lespectahk men, ami 
so well known to my son, he perinilled Mr. Bnckingliam, whose destination teas to Jiidia, 
to acampanv Ithn for some time, and to take a copy of that -part oj /its journal telinh 
mm kept during fins portion of his travels. 

“This ill-plaied conlidenco lia.s been requite 1 m the way that such acts of kindness u'lially 
are by ungrateful and woithless people. Mr. Buckingham announces Ins inicntioii ui 
publistiing bis own travels, of which 1 have now beloie me an elaboiate and pompous pi 0.1 
pectus, in a Calcutta iieuspapiT. 

“ i know not wlietlier you have evei heard ol this projected work; but as it Is inlended to he 
piinted and published 111 London in a splendid maiiiuT,it issei y fuobable that application in ly he 
made to you betoie it sees the light ; 111 which case I wish to put you upon your gnaid agiiiot 
having any tiansactions with such an aiithoi as Mr. Biickinghmi, and al«o against la\in.; 
belore Hie public, p.itls of a very extensive and cuiious tour, m an impcilrct state, wlmli I 
hope and trust that mv son will be iiiduce<l to submit to fnein in tlio he-t and most complcti 
loim that he can put his taluahle rf.ur// 1 //c.v logelliei whenever be retmns. 

“ You will oblige me by making known vvbat I umirnunii ate, with legaid to the that n In 
of Mr. Biitkingliarii and bi.s iiiltnded vvoik, in any way that yon may deem proper, ainl I m 
Y our obedient servant, H. BANKKS.” 

“ Kingston-HnII, VVimhorne, ,TI October, 

Foi this leltei an action was hi ought against the writer, who at first, dclendi'd Ids condiicl, Iml 
when the day of tiial came, lie .slirmik from even calling Ins own son to support, by limoalh 
(which was all that was retpiiiod to prove his case and ensure liis viitoiy), what he had viiit 
ten with Ins own hand. He accordingly in.ido ov'ertuies of submission; and, as Mr. Biakiug 
ham considered liiiii to have been imposed on by Ins son, who was the chief otfendei, he t"a- 
setilcd to let the father otf, vvilhoiit the odium of a public trial, on condition ol his abainbiiiiuc 
all Justification, siibmilling to a verdict against hiniHelt, and paying all the costs actually <>'- 
ciirrcd by the plamlitf in bringing him to lustice, all wliicb was leadily acceded to, ami Mi 
Buckingham w.is satisfied. A slioit anec lote deseives to be irieiitioneil in this place, as ih.i 
lactcristic of the distinguished inrlivnln.il Imtc spoken of, — the worthy father of the worthy 
son, whom Mr. Gurney charactoi ised as ibe “ descendant ot an ancient bouse,” and “ heir In 
H splendid foiluiiC.” It is this:— In the course of tlie present pioccerling it was thoeglit ail 
visable to subpoena the elder Mr. Brakes, m older, if necessary, to show, thiougli him, Ihiit 
his son had made a inoic extended piihlicalion ol his libellous letter, than even by giving ‘t 
open to Mr. Hoblioiisc. The stibpinia was siuvod on Mr. Bankes the elder, at bis seat, at or 
near Winboiirn, in Dor.setsliiie, and a tendei of £10 made lo him to defray bis cxpcti'cs to 
town. Being, however, an accurate accountant in these inattcis, (to which, pcrhafi.s, is to be 
partly attributed bis son's similar clue 111 pctuniaiy matters) he made a stand lor £20, which 
he demanded as the sum requisite to (ike him to liOndoii (travelling, no doubt, in bis own car- 
iiagc). It has been said, (Jiat the contest between the receiver and the payer was at last set- 
tled by a comproiiiiRc fur £15; the attorney ’.s niesseiigei being unwilling to let any dillereucc 
about the sum defeat Ids object in securing the Httoiidancc of the person summoned. -As it 
happened, however, the attendance of the elder Mr. Bankes was dispensed with ; and, acconl- 
ingly, the £l0, or £l,'5, or £20 (at whichever sum the estimate of the Jouiney was settled), 
was thus happily saved to the party paying the costs of the action. 

One word more, to show how small a compensation even £20 would b« lo Mr. Bankes, tiK 
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Evidence for (he Plaintijf. 

Did you gfve up the publication of this work, In consniuouoe of the ktler 
,|,at you received from Mr.Bankes, senior?— No ; hut I received a letter fr».m 
Mr. (tifford 5 and it was such that 1 could not venture to publish, without 
affording Mr. Buckingham’s friends the opportunities of altering, the work. (16) 


elder, to attend with evidence In favour of \fr, Buckinifhani, wlioao name he had so little plea- 
jurein even hearing, of which the following atuhomic Mory may he received in proof: An 
nnfortimate Spanish gentleman now in London, among the refugees from that imhapoy conn 
(I), having met Mr. William B.iiikes’s Portuguese valet, hec.inie, fioin inidei'-t.miling Ins l.m- 
j{uagc, sufficiently acquainted with him to ask the favour (as he seemed well-ted, well dussed, 
and quite at his ease) to put limi, if possible, in the way of getting pupils, or doing any thin.’ 
honourable to add to his little stipend from llic refugee fund. The valet, Antonio (and it may 
be mentioned 'to lushononr) feeling compassion lor a gentleman in didie«.s, soiiglit an oppor- 
luiiay to introduce him to the elder Mr. Bankes, at ins house in Palace Yaid. The old geiifle- 
maii’a curiosity expressed itselt in various questions, the answcis to which disclosed that the 
Spanish gentleman li.id been a portion ol his life m India. “ Ah I” exelaimcil the memhei 
for Corle Castle, “ and did you know or hear anything of a ceitain Mi. Buckingham tlieie?” 
"Yes,” replied the unsuspecting and unguarded foicignei, " I was in Calcutta just after he liad 
been banished from that city by the government there, for speaking the (lulh loo fieely m hi“ 
journal; and I remember to have heard from some persons who weic witnesses of the fad, 
that when ins house was broken up, and all its contents exposed to public sale, such was the 
atuchment which some Individuals had to Ins poison .ind piineipics, that little arlieles were 
pnrehaaed, at four or live tunes their value, to bo pieseivid .is relics or menioiials ot one 
whom they esteemed, and considereil to have been most uiiju'lly peismiii d." 

The patrician could contain himself no longer. The unhappy touigmi, uneonsnoiis that 
what lie was saying was gall and wormwood of the bittciest kind— uueousrions tli.ii lie was 
speaking daggci 8 to Ids expected patron’s cai— was coolly shown to the (loot, as a rewaid for 
the iiidiscieot fidelity of ills narrative, and was lost in iiidigiialioii and asloni»liinent at wlial ho 
could not but del'ply foci, tliough if was altogcdher beyond Ins power to iiiideisland. He has 
'nice, however, learned — throiiglijho kind-heaited individual who meant, by intiodueing him 
to his patron, to do him a service— that the praises ot Mr. Buckingham, even when merely 
narrated as being bestowed by ollicis, was sufficient to seal Ins doom. 

(16) The letter of Mi. Oitfonl is also sufficiently remarkable to be given here. It should he 
observed, that the iiiantisc iipt of the ‘Travelsin Palestine* contained s(.veial exposnies.'ot the 
•Rtiorance of Mr. GiHoid, or whoever else was the editor of the Qnaiteily llevii‘w, on geo- 
graphical subjects, and espcrially of gioss blundeis made by that work iii its ciiticisiris on 
D'AnvlIlc, the gicat French geogiaphcr, and the late Dr. Claike, the eiiiitieiil travcdler. 
VVlietlicr it was these exposures that excited bis wiath, and made liiiii wish to blot out 5l) or 
Cfl pages of the work, cannot now bo known; but either tins, oi a jdiien/y of intoxication, 
seems to be the only explicable motives for such a production as the lollowing 
Jjcttcrfrom ^Ir. Gifford, Editor of the Quarterly Revieu', to Mr. John Murray, tha 
Publisher. 

'‘Janus's Stwet, June 7, 1919. 

“ My UEAll Sir,— I leturn yon llic M.S., which I have reail. it is ceitaiiily inliTeslliig and 
important in some degree; but will, 1 suspect, appear tedious in moie places than oiu'. 

“The wiitcr is the most nnamiable jicisoii ihu I evei tiav<lk<I with, and I have Iravedlisf 
With a good many. I liave not maiked nm geneious m ntmu iit, one tiaitof lihtial and cor- 
rect feeling. He is a daring, but an ignorant mlidid , and pioiidly iniagmcs, while he is only 
conibaiiiig the idle trash of a few poor bigoted and illit«iaie inonkH, which no proleslani 
Udnks woitU notice, that he is demolishing ClirisJi.iiiiiy . Ol «iui hhssed S ivioui and hla 
Apostles bespeaks, not only withtlie laneonr ol an Apo'iaie, hut with tin revengeful malice of 
one who had received a personal miniy Irom them. He Ine* the veiioin of Vidtaire, without 
an atom of his wit ; and the fury of Condorcet, wilhont a spaik of his vivariiy ; Jic is, besides, 
obscene and even filthy. I am soiiy to speak so seveicly ot any man. but in saying tbat^ 
•lie Bishop of Calcutta approved Ins MS., I fiinlv believe that be lia' advanced an atrocious 
calumny. I know Dr. Middleton too well to think toi .a iiitanenl that he would lend ilic 
sanction of his name to the exploded lavinga of l.la'phemv , veiiieil in the language of the 
brothel. 1 would say this to the aiillior’s f lee ; and at .any rate it is belter to b,iy it now, ihim 
'ider such .i work has met the eye of the woild. 

VVilh all thi', I rather wish that you would publish it. It cannot be enlivened, but it may 
be rendered lai less obiectioiiable, and this with no gH.it trouble. OmisMoii i** ail ibat is re 
O'ltred : the M.S. seems already to have lallen into the. bands of some liinid, but judicious 
'“end. Let him only exeit his piumng knife with a bolder hand. There is, at present, too 
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“Can you say that it was not in consequence of any letter from Mr. Bankes ’3 
father, that you gave up the publication ? 


mncli quotatioD, and that fioin books in every one’s ^nds, Josephus, the Bible, &c. It u 
surely better to reduce the volume forty or fifty pages xhan to have it unreadable. 

“ Another word. I do not see why the printers are to be corrupted ; tlicy have souN to 1 h> 
saved, I suppose, as well as the icst of the woild. I should, theretore, make it a point (it iIk 
MS. is not to be re copied), that the profaneness and obscenity should not only be crossed, 
but fairly erased and blotted out, before it is pot into their hands. ' 

“ Ever, dear Sir, yours, &c. W. GIFFORD.” 

“ To John Murray, Esq.” 

Now, no such erasures or omissions as are here declared to be indispensable were m.^dr. 
Such as the book was in Mr. Gifford's hands, such was it in the Bishop of Calcutta's,— «uih 
was it 111 Messrs. Longman’s, and such is it before the world. It will be an agreeable continiit 
to Mr. Gifford’s opinion, to see what is said of the same book, before it was actually put. 
lishcd, also by a Chiistian divine, the Reverend Samuel Burder, a man who, fiom (he very 
nature of the work to which he had devoted the best part of his life, ' Illnstrations of Scrip, 
ture, fioin Oiicntal Travellers,’ is likely to have read moic books of travels in the east ihau 
almost any man of Ins day. This clergyman bonowed a copy of the work' while it uas in 
progress through the press from Mr. Rees, of the firm of Longman and Co. tlie publisliers , 
and this was the note with which he accompanied its return, dated Oct. .'tO, I8‘J1 

“ Mr. Burder returns ‘ Buckingliain’s Travels in Palestine,’ with many thanks to Mr R. 
for the perusal of it. He has made many extracts from it for fhe new edition of the ‘ tfiieiital 
Customs,’ and his new woik in continuation of it. He consideis Biickiiighaiii’s Travels ihc 
very best book lie ever pciuseil ot tlickiud, and thinks it will stand high in the first rank ot 
that kind of liteiatuie.” 

^To show, too, that this opinion of Mi. Burder (thus privately expressed, and thciclorc’by 
no means binding on him, out of regard to what is called consistency to support at any subse- 
quent period) was not in llic least alteied, even by the malignant iinpiitatious of Messrs. Cif 
ford and Bankes, in the Qnailerly Review, after tlie woik appeared, the following note lidiii 
Mr. Burder, written four years after the Inst, and when be was about to be ciillcd as a witmss 
on the trial of the action agaiost Muir.iy for the libels coiitaiiied in Mr. Bankes’s criticiMii, n 
given. It is tlius 

’‘To J. S. Bue;KiNe:nAM, Esi^. 

“ London, PaternnsUr Row, March 4, 1825. 

“ SfU,— If it will an.swer any import, ant object 111 the slalemeiit of your case, as far as my 
evidence is required, I wi.sh an opportunity to be alloweel me, by the question that may lie 
put, of pioving, which I am siiio I can niet'-t satisfactoi ily , tliat Ibe* account you have given iil 
the lake of 'I ibeii.is, and the calm which tliere succeeds a storm, and which the leviowei 
charges ns tinctured with infidelity, is a very happy illustiation ot tlie passage, and a tur- 
robot alion of (be Gospel history. 

“ As to the chaige of Indereiicy, I am ready to a.sscit that yoiir volume is, as to its language 
and representation, the Mo.sr chaste and cokrect of any volume of navels I evik 
PERUSED. 

“ You arc quite free to make any use you please of my testimony, as I should be happy te 
serve your cause, whieh 1 consider to be that ot truth .and justice. 

“ I lemaiii very lespeclfully yours, 

“ SAMUEL BURDER.” 

To make the refutation of Mr. Gifford’s letter complete, all th.it is wanting is to sliow lint 
it W.TS not a calumny for Mr. Biickingh.ini to say that his MS. was in the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta’s liands, and that he himself periuitted his name to be used in the prospeefus, as ap- 
proving generally of the piiblicalioii of tbc woik. This letter (already publislied m Imli'b 
and there undisputed,) with the fcwreiiiaiks that then accompanied its appearance in the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal ’ of August 19, 1822, is as follows: — 

To James Buckingham, Esq. 

" Sir,— I received your letler yestciday evening, at a time when I could not coiivcnitnily 
reply to it. I thank you for the otter contained in it to l.iy before me cerlain staieiiienis i‘- 
lativc to one of the causes, which, as you inlorm me, have delay e<l the publication of yo''^ 
Travels. I must, however, decline the propo'«ai, not wishing my ii,tme to be more do'-ily 
connected witli the work in question than It IS alrc.idy. I li.ive, indeed, some reason to ap- 
prebend, that more is belktcd upon this subject ilian is actually tine. After having done nm 
the favour to send me copies of some Greek inscriptions collected by you, in which, as btmg 
remains of Chiistian and classical antiquity, I took some inteiest, you sent me youi MJ’- 
travels, with an intimation that niy revision of the woik would be acceptable to you. I i»- 
formed you, however, on receiving the MS., that I could not think of taking upon myscif any 
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Evidence for the Plaintiff. 

Lord Cuiff Justice. — The defendant cannot bo answerable for what his 
father may have done. I cannot hear any evidence about that. (17.) , 

Dr. Benjamin Bahington examined by Mr. Brovgham. 

You arc a physician ?— Yes. 

Have yon travelled in the Eapt? — Yes. 

Did you accompany Mr. BucKingham ? — Yes. 

How long have you known him? — From the spring of 1815. 

Have you and Mr. Buckingham travelled together? — Yes. 

Was it before 1810 that you travelled? — Yes. 

Have you sclmi Mr. Buckingham copy ancient inscriptions ? — I harve. 
Many? — No, but few. 

Ikve you seen/rtc simUcs of those inscriptions in Mr. Buckingham’s pos- 
session ? — Yes, at the time lie copied them. 


such reRpoiisibility ; and I leqncsU ii tiiat no O'*** wh.itrvor miRlit be n).i(lc of itiy name beyond 
what was already said in your piospecliiH, ol my Ihinkun' lavourablj of the nature of your 
undertaking; to tins 1 did not object, aslm|>lyins; 1101111111 ; more than the lespcct wliicli is ex 
cited by 7eal and enterprise in evplorim; tracts hii;hly iiileres|iii2, and some ot them hllheito 
but little known. Still, 1 told you that I would look ,it a lew pi, ices of join MS., and it any 
thirii; occurred to me, I would reailily siu;i;u.st it. All that I lemembi'r to have actually read 
was a chapter near tlie beginning, describiiii; your voyage lioiii Egypt to some part in the 
Holy Land, and a chaplci upon the ruins ot Jeiasli ; .iml.oii those poitions of the book, I ob- 
jccled to the use of (I believe) two evpiessions, ‘ snperiiatuial’ and ‘miraculous,' which were 
inroriectly, and might teuit to be piofanely applied; not that 1 could suppose any evil inten- 
tion, as I had heard you speak with ri vercncc of the Scriptures, and leinark, I think, the very 
first time I saw you, how entirely your own observations bore witness to the accuracy of 
their local details, 1 felt it, iiotwUhstanding, to be my dot\ to advise you to look over your 
MS. with especial reference to any similar bleinislies, wlmh might produce a mischievous 
ctfoct, though none were intended ; and such passages, it any slill iemaiii,iuay very vVell liavc 
been classed among the obnoxious matter, to whuh your letter alludes, as one of the alleged 
icasons for suspending tlie publication. I recollect, also, that 1 marked a sentence in a passage 
quoted by you from the Latin translation ol some Oieck author (i think Josephus), as not 
giving the true sense of the original. Whethei I might not jiut a pencil mark against one or 
two other passages, which pi rscnted themselves casually, and seemed to be capable of im- 
piovcmcnt, I cannot, after tins intrivalot lime, precisely atlirm ; but f am confident that my 
connected piinsal was confined to the two chapters alieady mentioned; and even those 1 did 
not examine with tlie severity which I should liave thought indispensable, it I h.id considered 
myself as being in any way pledged to the revision. \Vh.U I read, I read lying on my couch, 
to winch 1 was confined dining neaily the whole of the time that your papers were with me; 
and I believe that you called upon me only a day or two before I returned them, anal found 
mein that situation. 1 by no means, however, wish you (o infer that I consider the state- 
ment in your letter as being siibslanlially at variance with this aceonnl,or lliat I attribute any 
erroneous notions on tins siibjett, which may have gone abioad, to the lepicsentations made by 
youiself; a knowledge of the tiiciiniblante th.il yoiii MS. was even 111 my hands, may easily 
have created a beliet that it was received foi a puipose, which, on my leci ivmg it, I expressly 
and unequivocally disclaimed. I am, sir, your obedient seivant, 

Chowriiigbce, June ‘23, 1820. “T. E* CALClllTA." 

“ Let any impartial person icad this letter, wiitten evidently under the iiirtueneC of a timidity 
and alarm, natuial and even honourable to a man holding ■'O distinguished a silualioii as hcarl 
of the church in India, and let him say whethei it breathes even an in tni nation of reproach? 
It was rather too much to expect that an author, who went to sea at nine years of age, who 
never liad any education since that early peiiod, but such as he could steal lor himself, whose 
life has been necessarily passed moic with pcr'-onsol loose .mil profligate liabits, such as euerif 
ship exhibits, than among those who are more choue in iheir expressions than sailois will ever 
he; it was too much to expert that a book writlen by such a person should come out of a 
bishop's hands mUouched. lint altn all, to what did the 1 mendalioiis amount? To a correction 
of a few expiessions that admitted of impiovemeiit, and to an inaccurate use of the Icims 
* miraculous’ and ‘ supernatural,' the distinction between which might have been clearly under- 
stood by a learned and eniiaent divine, but winch are even to this hour far from clear to the 
individual who had then used them, it seems, 111 a wrong sense, but who, having no intention 
to apply them wrongly, altered them without a moment's hesitation, as the bishop had sug- 
gested.” 

(17) This was, no doubt, strictly and legally coriect;— but the reading portion of the public 
already know the iransaction between Mr. Muiiay and Mi. Bankes, the elder; and, therefore, 
its omission here is of hltle importance. 
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Have you seen Mr. Buckbiifbam make drawings 1 — No. (18.) 

Do you ret7i('iul)er being .it Madras? — Yes. 

At ’^lat time? — At llie end of I8IS. 

Did you tliere see in Mr. Iliickinglionrs possession any manuscript note- 
books of his travels ? — f did. 

Do you recollect seeing this book (handingwa book to tho witness) in 1818? 
-*-l saw sucli a book as this. 

Did you read it? — I dannot say whether I actually did. I believe I road a 
book of this sort ; but I emmot precisely recollect. 'Fheve was a small book 
like this in which an account of Jerash was contained. 

Did you see the original notes of the account of Jerash? — Yes, and JWi 
Buckingham read over part of them to me. 

I.ook at this book (handing a book), which is dated March 1816, and say 
whether it is the account of Jerash of which you speak. 

I’lie Lord (hiicF Justice. — T his will not show whim the manuscript was 
made. 'I’liese may be tli • very notes of which Mr. B.inkes complains. (19 ) 
Examination continued. 

Did you at any time go to Mr. Murray, the bookseller? — Yes, I went to 
Mr. Miiridy to look after Mr. Buckingham’s manuscript, in conse(iuence of a 
letter which I n'cidved from Mr. Buckingham, reiiuesting me so to do. 

Did you get the manuscript ? — I did. 

Look at that (handing in the same manuscript which Mr. Mufray before 
expressed his belief to lie the manuscript sent to him). — This is tho mii- 
nuseiipt. 

^Vllon did you got it ?— -About the cud of January or beginning of February 

1820. 

Was the ‘ Tr.avids in Palestine’ printed from that nianusciipt? — I do not 
know. 

What did you do witli it when you got it? — I took it to Messrs. Longnnn 
and ( 'O. 

Have you compared the mjinuscript with the printed book of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Travels ? — No, 1 have not. (20.) 

Did Mr. Buckiiiglumi introduce you to any friends in Egypt? — Yes, jo 
Mr, BurckliardI and to Dolonel Misselt. 


(18) Durini(tlir time Mi. li.ibington travelled with Mr. Biickingliain, the few drawings 
that Mere Mkcii vi-cif done entirely by die former, as being the more competent to that task 
ol the two: while (lie lattei was wholly employeil in collcclmg malenals for the formation ol 
a nioie aecniale iharlol the Red Sea; in taking bc.aruigs, boiindings, sketclies of head lainlj, 
(latmgs ol the line ot coast, vVc. ; ^^lll<•ll inateiiaK still exist in abundance. 

(19) This is only one of the dilliculties with which tlio lulcs of evulenre abound. The only 
evidence which it was possible tor Mr. Uiickirigha.n to piodncc, of having paid a siibseqncnl 
visit to Jeiasli, was to piodncc note.s in manuscript, containing new facts, not to be found hi 
any recoid of the observations made on the fust visit, whether by Mr. Bankes or himself. 
The only peisons who aecoiiipanicd him, were two Bedouins of the desert, nhom it >\ouJd be 
impossible to find, or bring into court, (lor these were not, like Mr. Bankes's interpreter and 
valet, always williiii rail). If the notes had been received as those seen by Mr, Babingtoii at 
Madras (which he states liis belief tlmt they were), nothing would have been moie easy than 
to have compared them with other notes, to be produced by Mi. Bankes ; and if the one were 
copied from the other, it might have been cle.iily proved, and their authenticity thus rendered 
liablo at least to suspicion. But no auch coiuse was attempted to be puisued. 

(20) Dr. Babington having read the work over twice in the manuscript, before it was sent 
to Longman and Co. to be printed, bad no motive for reading Ih/e printed work aflerwaids; 
tod, as he had no idea that any questions wonid be raised on a point so easy for any man to 
determine, by a very slight examination, it is hardly to be wondered at that it should not have 
been done by him. When it left his hands for the printers', he saw no more of it till it wiis 
produced in court; the proof sheets being corrected by an ordinary printer's readei, wiUioiit 
the supervision of any more careful eye (a fact, by the way, sufficient of ilself to account toi 
much greater errors than have yet been pointed out in its contents.) 
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Did Mr. Buckinghaifi appear to be on intimate terms with those two gen- 
tlemen?— Yes. 

When did the introductions take place? — One in November ISI5, and tlie 
other in December of the same year. 

Did you receive any civilities from those gentlemen in consequence of the 
introduction ? — I did. 

From all your knowledge of Mr. Ruckingham, and from your intercourse 
with him, what opinion do you entertain of his character? 

The Lord Chief Justick, — (Jcneral conduct cannot, I think, be made the 
subject of inquiry. 

Mr. Brougham. — I suhmit that in this particular case it may, my liord ; 
for one of the defendant’s pleas is, that “ Mr. Buckingham’s conduct in Egypt 
and Syria was notorious,” &c. 

'I'hc Lord Chief Jh ►th e. — That would be at the time of the publication 
of Mr. Bankes’s letter ; but your question refers to 1815. 

Mu. Broegham. — T he defendant’s plea alleges the notoriety of the plain- 
lilf’s conduct, both beforv and at the time of the publication of the letter. 

The Lord (hiiEF .Iustife. — I think, Mr. Riougham, it is for the defendant 
to prove his airiimatiye. — To which Mr. Riougham asscnled. (‘il) 

Ex a rninalion eunliiiucd. 

What drawings did Mr. iVIurray give iiji at the same lime with the manu- 
scripts? — Perhaps, twenty oi' thirty, Ne.uly enough to make vignettes for 
each chapter. 

You say you have si en Mr. Ruckingham copy inscriptions ? — Yes. 

Have you not seen him make ■^ketelies of tlie coast and head-lands in the 
Red Sea? — 1 cannot say positively, but my impression is that I have. 

Cross-cxamhmt hi/ Mr. Giirnn/. 

Can you state that the diawings which were d. liveK-d with the manuscript 
were made by Mr. Buckingham ? — No; i have no positive knowledge of 
that. 

Were not those drawings made from engravings ? — 1 do not think they were, 
unless in the case of one or two maps. (23.) 



[21] As the rules of cvidmec (no doubt correctly and legally observed by the Chief Justice) 
prevented the qucstiou iiut by Mr. Brougliiiu from tieiiig inswcred by Dr B.ibmglon.it will 
be satisfactory to the leader to see the following note, whicli was sent, on tlie day it bears date, 
soon after the trial, to tlic plaintitf; and which, in pursuance of the peruihsiou given in it, js 
here introduced. Tho note is as follows . 

“ To i. S. Buck INGHAM, Esq. 

“ Shim fold Hill, Ort 25, l8C6. 

“My Di!ar Buckingham,— I t has occurred to nio, that as you are aliout to publish the 
report of your trial, my testimony may be useful on the question as to your general cliuractcr, 
wliicli was put tome by Mr. Brougham, but overruled from tlic Beiitb, and consequently not 
answered, 

“ On this important point, I can conscientiously say, lliat .dttiough I disagree with you in 
politics, and especially on the question of a Free Press m liidoi, ytt I have always believed you 
sincere in the opiniens whiih you enlcrtnin; and, during tlie course of eleven years’ ac- 
quaintance iind friendship, I have ever found yom conduit to heronsiHlent with your professions, 
and both to bespeak you a man of strict honour and genUuunnly tte.ling 

“ Believe me, my dear Buckingham, to remain yours, <ver most simerfly, 

’ ® “ B. Babington.” 

(22) A large book, full of such sketches, taken by Mr. Buckingliani, was ready to be pro- 
duced in conit ; but the ohjettioii just before raised by the Loid Cliief Justice to the receiving 
Ills notes, ffj and rccogni/ed l>y Dr. Babington, in evidence, because they i/iigAf liave 
been copied as well as original, and of which the exact identity could not be sworn to by some 
person who actually satv them taken by the plaintiff himself, prevented the book being 
banded in. 

(29) These map# were D’Anville’s ancient Geography of Palestine, and the ancient plan of 
Jerusalem, from Josephus, which could only have been given from these authorities, as no 
roan could now draw an original map or plan of either the one or the other without neoeisa* 
•■dy following these autliorlties. 
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Libel-^Buckil^ham versM Bankes. 

Mr. Rees examined by Mr. Hill. 

Wliat are you, Sir? — I am a partner in the house of Longman and Co. 

Did you receive that manuscript — (handing in the manuscript exhibited be. 
fore) — from Dr. Babington ? — We received from that gentleman some manu« 
script, and 1 believe this to be the same. 

What did you do with it? — We put it into the hands of Mr. Spottiswoode 
to print. 

Was it afterwards published ?--Yes. 

In quarto? — Yes. 

And a second edition in octavo ? — ^Yes. 

Were there any engravings in the work ? — There were. 

The Clerk, at Mr. Brougham’s desin!, here read the following passages from 
Mr. Buckingham ’sprinted book of Travels ; in order, as the counsel expressed 
himself, to show that there was no intention whateven on the part of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, to withhold from Mr Bankes either the mention of his name, or his 
full share of praise ; but that, on the contrary, he had repeatedly, in various 
places throughout his printed Work, spoken of his talents, and mentioned him 
as his companion in all the descriptions of the 'places they had visited 
together. The following passages, from the ‘ Travels in Palestine,' were ac- 
cordingly read : 

“ Many of tlie vignettes arc from original drawings, made after Bkctches taken on the spot; 
and as this Is the least expensive and humblest way of adding graphic illustiations of the text, 
appropriate subjects have been selected from other sources, but invariably with a view to the 
elucidations of sceiieiy, coMumc, or itiaimeis, .and the accurate representations of placis 
spoken of in the body of (he work.” 

“ The ancient map of Palestiue is taken, with very triding alterations, from D'Anville, ai 
the most generally known and approved authority on this subject, and the one most 
frequently referred to.” 

” The plan of the ancient Jerusalem, fiom the best authorities, is that which nsually ac- 
companies the woiks of Josephus; aud will illustrate, belter than any written deiciiption, 
the changes which have taken place in the site of this city.” 

“ The plan of the ruins of Gera/a, in the countiy of the Dtcapolis, bejoiid the Jordan, m 
laid down also fiom actual ob-<ervatioii.H, coirected by two subseqqtpt visits to the spot; as 
well .as the plans of paiticular edifices, arnid the interesting remains Mithis ancient cily. And 
the Greek inscriptions found on ihe friezes, columns, and altars there, have been copied with 
the iilmust caic, and given as nearly as possible in their original form. 

“ I wish 1 could have .added to these the valuable drawings of my friend and fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Wm, Bankes, M. I*. These I had no time to copy, though I am sure his liberality would 
have admitted of it; for while he was engaged in taking them, I was occupied in increasing 
our common store in uiiother way. It is to be hoped, however, that with the illuslratioii 
which this gentleman's known talents, pure taste, and extensive erudition, will be able to give 
to his fine collection of views in this countiy, and in Nubia, they will not lemain long fruin 
the public,” 

** While the guides and our servants were taking some refreshment, Mr, Bankes and I as- 
cended to a coiiveuicnt 8[>ot where we could both conceal ourselves from tlie sight of passen- 
gers below; and while Mi. Bankes was employed in taking a liasty sketch of the whole view 
as it appeared from hence, I caught the opportuuity of throwing together the recollections ol 
our route from Jerusalem tlius tar, as not a moment had yet offered itself from the time of our 
leaving that city, in which it svonid have been safe to have written, or to have excited curiosity 
by the appearance of such unusual things as pen and paper,” 

” Having done tliis, Mr. Bankes made a scccml excursion wllii tlie guides, and I remained 
to keep the Impatience of the rest in play, to answer questions fiom passengers, and to prolong 
our stay to the la-t possible moment.” 

" The day broke in heavy rains, and our Bedouin guides refused to proceed, as the 
horses were already weaned, and shelter could not always be commanded on the road. 
The desire of Mr. Bankes and myself to revisit the ruins of Jerash was equ<ally strong; and 
since all our endeavours were not siitlicieut to prevail on our guides to brave the weather, we 
determined on stealing to the ruins in the interval, at alt risks which it might involve.” 

” As it was Impossible, however, to absent ourselves from so inquiring a company witliout 
being noticed, some motive was necessary to be assigned, and it luckily liappciibd that 
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,<‘ally prc«cntc(l itseU of inflirienl force to be admitte'l. On the inccedlii" i! ly, wliilc \m itiii 
the Holes of oiir route from Jerusalem to Jerash, beneath a rock, I ha'l left a knife bi-tiiiifl nu, 
and it was piofesscdly uiidci the hope of fiiHlint' this that we Mt out on foot to [;o a J.imni'v 
,)t full hours over a steep and ingged loid, .m.l amid a heavy latn, which tiiUMleiieil 
Jong continnancc.” 

“ Mr. Bankes now prepned to draw from hence a view ot the mterioi ol tlie theatie, in- 
cluding chiefly its front and scene, being cinnplelrly ^brlteied liom llie r.nn, .is welt ns from 
sigid, by the arched coveiing ol the p.i^vige nndei winch lie stood, ami m tho meantime 1 
employed mysell m measiiimg the pnm 'ii.d le.iliiies ol tins building, m l.iyiiig down, by eom- 
pass, fiom an overlooking eminence, the i<l.nive positions of tlio pimcii>.il edifices, and m 
forming as aecnratc a giuund-plan of the wliole ai the unlavou'able eircnmitances ot tlie 
moment would admit.” 

“ A range of columus evlcnds along the Inteiioi ot llie front, or lacing towaid the aiuheiice ; 
and, with reference to them, belniid tlie "tage, or between the .stage and ihe siene. 'i’he mtei- 
columuiation of these is nregiilai, liom their In mg m idu to leave Ihe interval, o|i|>osUc the 
front doors, cleai. They aie, Iheigjore, di'-posed m lour diviMons, ot four pillars each. 
These covet tlic apace ot w.dlin whuh the nielies .tie ; the m.lies being .seen thiongh llic 
inlcrcnlumnialion ot the two reiUial pillais ot e.ich. Itihnid i acli ot these rows ol tour pillais, 
aicfour pilastcis, corrcapondiiig m oidei, si/.e, .md poMiion, and placed like tlie columns, two 
beside each niche, tn addition to ihi", there is, on both sides ol eaih ol the three tiont dooia, 
a smaller Corintliian column, .standing m a soit ol ictees." 

“ It occurred to Mr. Baukes, that, nolwilli.slandmg the nmi ol some pails ol this ediilce, 
It was, perhaps, on tlic whole, tlie mo«t peifeit Homan Ihe.ilre now rcmaniing in llie woiid. 
He had himself seen all tliosc of Italy ; and in (Jieece we know how mucli they arc destroyed : 
and he remembered none so peilecl as tins, mme parlicul.ii ly as to these mote interesting 
parts, its stage <md scene, Tlie compleii' e\imination ol tins would, tlieie'oie, have liirown 
much light on the natme of sucli stnictiues among the Kom iiis, and would ii.ive helped us to 
understand more, peihaps, of flieir stage management, ol ■<(encij, entr.inee, esit, &.c, than we 
now know. We even thought it piobable, that some ol the statues wldch once tilled tlie 
mehes above, might be found in a tolirably peife< t st.de, on <le.aiing away this nihbish; as ll 
wc sought out causes to increase our i egret, at not being .ible to put our lU sues into ivoctuion. 
We drew back olten to look upon the whole, admiimg the iich decoratums of llie Corinthian 
order, displayed in all its pomp on this .small, but highly fiiiisiKd work.” 

“ The ranges of seatt|<onlmticd all aioiind ilie sciuuiicle, wiilioiit being iiiterrnpled by any 
species of division thriMghout their whole length, gave a simple giandeiir to the ( fleet pro- 
duced by these unbroken sweeps ol the luclc, rising m conimiied sm cession one above 
another. The blorks of the benches wcie much longer Ilian tlie bieadtli necessary lor one 
person, so tliat tlie space for one individual 8e.d was m no way defined. M) . Jiankes thought 
tliat he had seen Creek letters engiaved on them, and eonjectmed that tiny might have served 
as numbers; but after a very careful examimiion this did not appear to iin- to be the case, 
and it is most piobable that they might have been some of Ihe aibiliaiy signs ol the woikmeii 
for (heir guidance in Ihe succession ot the blocks, as such signs aio vtiy commonly seen in 
ancient Roman masonr) 

Dr. Babington recalled and examined by the Lord Chief Justice. 

Have you seen Mr. Buckingham copy inscriptions in India?— I have. 

In what language?— The language was then unknown lo me, but I learnt 
afterwards that it was Sanscrit. j. . 

Mr. Brougham. — My T.ord, I have evidence lo prove Ihe dissimilarity of the 
plan of Jerash sketched by Mr. Bankes, and that published by the plaintiff. 

I wish to know whether my Learned I’riends, on the other side, de.sirc thkt 
evidence to be given now, or in reply. 

Mr, Gurney.— It had bettor be given now. , . , , 

Mr. Brougham.— I call on the other side then to produce the original plan 
of Jerash. 

Mr. Gurney gave it in. 

Mr. Arroivsmith examined by Mr. Brougham. 

? — I am a geographer, 
now before you, and that inserted in tho 
differ?— They do. 
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Are ypu a chart and map inakei’ 
Do the original plan of Jerash 
printed book of Mr. Buckingham, 
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In what respect ?— Tliey difl'er very materially in some of the bearings. 

Can you mention anj point in which they difFer ? — In one instance there is a 
difference of siwen points of the compass. 

Is that an importunt variation?— Yes. 

In how many places onl of t('n do llic healings of the two plans diner? In 
seven or eight out of Icn. , . , , . , 

I lava' JOI 1 e^iUmiieu the figures of the places laid down in the plans? 

I have. 

Do they differ ?— Tlu'y do. . , . r . 

Do you observi' a figiiie vv'hich in the original plan is a perfect square, and 
in the printed one i^ only two ^i.les of a square ?— Yes ; it is No. 18, the bath. 
In the printed pi in there are two rows of pillars outside the bath ; are there 

any pillars in the original plan ?— No. 

Look at No. If) in the printed pi m ; Is that like tlic same figure in the 
original drawing? — It is very dissimilar. 

In what respect?— In size and shape altogether. 

Does the figure No. 10 diller in the two idans?— It does. 

Are there other differences be.sides those you have mentioned?— Yes, a 

great many. , 

Have yon compared the [irinled plan with Ihediawings in Mr. lluckinghain s 

nolo hook? — 1 have. 

Do they agree ? — They do. , 

That, my Imrd, is the book which Dr. Habington spoke of as having seen 
at Madras in ISIB. 

This, my liord, is the plaint ill’s case. 

SPEECH OE MIL HURNEY FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Mr.CiuuTSRV.— May it please your Lordship and (lentlemen of the Jury,— 
My I-earned Friend, Mr. Brougham, eoniiiienced his speech by as.suring you 
that he would not ineface the plaintill’s case with a single observation ; I con- 
fess, (lentlemen, I was somewhat siirpiiscd at such alistiiu'nce on hi.s pait; 
but’l was not le.ss siirpiised a' llu' manner in which he has kept his word In 
the speech of an hour and tliiee (piarlcis which he has addre.ssed to you (I 
don’t mean to ^ay that his sjtcecli was either long or Udious) my Learned 
Friend has mosi teligions!) - v on w ill agree w ith me — lie h is most religiou.sly 
kept his word ; and he lias r.o't ntleied a single observation but merely stated 
the facts of his c ise. (iMUf/hUr.) Hut if, (leutlcmen, the specimen which my 
Learned Friend has this day given, he a specimen ot his forbearance ami 
abstinence, 1 should be glad to know in what exuberance of observation, in 
what hiltei'iiess of sarcasm, my I.eained Friend could indulge when not under 
the control of abstiiieme and forbearance. My Learned Friend has admitted 
that my client is a gentleman of known talent — a genllenian of well known 
taste, and of extensive erudition — the heir to an ancient house (‘24) and a splen- 
did fortune (25)— a gentleman who. instead of wasting his eaily years in dis- 
sipation, has (Icvotedihcm to the advaneernent of .science and literature (26) ; 
and who, with a view to the illnstralion of ancient history, both sacred and 
profane, has made joiirnie.s into countries in which no man cun travel without 


(21) Tlicrcfori', tlic iiioio incimibcnt on him to siippoit the reputation of his family by sene 
puluiisly honourable condiut. 

(25) Tlierclore tin* inoie incumbent on him to use that fortune liberally, and to be superior to 
avance oi mcamiex?. 

(20) Ibit wlio, al'tci a del.iy of innie than ten j’caie, willi every advantajie that wraith, lei- 
sine, and mnticiue tonid allord him, lias prodiicrd nothing, excopf, indeed, the arliclc in the 
‘ Quarterly Kf\ u*w,’ in winch Im slandeicd his lillow-tiawllci m terms of such bittei maligniiy, 
and sounded his own piaise ni strains of such exaggerated seif-adulaliou, as arc scarcely to be 
paralleled in the whole range ot English literature. 
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considerable danger (27) ; intocounliies whUdi, though once highly civilized, 
have long been in a state of barbarism. In this manuer did Mr. Bankes spend 
many years of his life, some before and othets after he became acquainted 
with the plaintiJT. 

In the end of the year 1819, or the beginning of 1820, Mr. Hanker arrived at 
Trieste; and there I cannot deni/ that he gave to Mr. llohhoiise the letter 
which my Learned Friend, Mr. Bioughamhas called a libel (28). At the time 
the acquaintance commenced between Mr. Bankes and the plaintilf, Mr. Baiike.s 
was at Jerusalem prepaiing -for a journey into those countries of which 
Mr, Backinghani has given an account in his wink. The account winch my 
learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, has been ph'ased to give of liis client is, that 
he is a sea-faring man ; one well acqiiai ited with the navignlion of tin* Red 
8ea; that a treaty of commerce having lietm I'ntered into with the F.islui of 
and so forth. Now , (tentlmnan, what does that accoirit amount to in 
plain langua"e ? 'I'o nothing mon* than this, that some inerch nils in Fgypt, 
having occasion to make some imporlalions of goods from India, vvanh'd a 
messenger to go to Bombay, and the\ employed Mr. Buckingham for that 
purpose; but he, instead ofpuisuing llu' journey for which he had been paid, 
left the despalKjhes to shift for themselves (29) ; and that such was the opinion 


(27) Although it is urged against Mt. Biickiii<-li,ii!i .a .i ciime, l tut ho did not travel with 
tliesamc speed in this dangerous countiy that tie inu;hl li.iw done ovti tlio po^t-ioadi 
of Europe. 

(2a) Now that this was piovod by a living wiln<‘.«, it w.\< in vain to deny it any longer; al- 
though, up to the moineut ot Mr, Hcddiouse’s appoaiaii' e in coiiii, o\oiy altimpt to got tins 
afimission failed ; and this contmiiod rotusal, and nnpin d donial, was tin' solo caioo of two 
yeais’ delay, and nearly £'700 adii^tional expense to the pfuiutijl (wlmli is not to bi' lepaid) 
lor measures necessary to force this piool of ]>uliliration. 

(29) That this is false, and known to Mr. Ginney himself to bo so, b't tlic lollowing letter 
prove. It was punted four yeais ago in the ‘ Cab iilta Journal' of Di'reiiibei ‘i?, 18^2, and 
since in the Appendi.v to ‘Travels among the Aiah Tube^,’ at page Old, and lias been in Mr 
Gniney's hands fur these two yeais past, at least. The iiiliodiu loty obsei vaiions, and tlie 
letter to whicli they apply, aie as follow.— 

" The manner in which I divcliargod this tiust, was ^luh as I ran prove to li.i\e boon most 
faithful, honourable, and even at more ba/aids than I was bound to do. On niy landing at 
Soor, ill January, about ten days attei leaving Ale.x mdi la, the cimnliy was found to be in such 
a .state of commotion, from political feiiils belwicii the I’aslias, lli.it tlieie w is no moving with- 
out their firmans and piotection; and all the conveis.ition wliieli I had willi llie persons of 
that place leading to a b< lief, that the diHi<ulties ot gelling tliiongii the (oiinliy would increase 
rather than diminish with time, 1 was detei mined that Missis, Briggs nid Cd ’s inlet est should 
not siitTer, as tar as I could pievent it, and, aceoidingly , as soon as it was d'lided tlial I could 
not convey their despatches as speedily as they might he sent ihiough the toot inesseni'ers of 
the country, who can travel in sati ly where a sti uigti would iisk being plniideied, and jiei baps 
inurdereil) 1 obtained, tlirough a merchant of .Sooi, a t.iiibfiil ik'Imhi to coiney the'-e leiteis 
direct to Aleppo, with iiistriictioiis to Mr Barker, Ihcioiisiil tlieie, to loi waid Ihein Ihroiigb 
Bagdad by an Aiab on a dromedary, without delay; adding, that as the chief objei t of my 
journey was to follow up these letteis by personil evplan.itmns, mi wliidi an oiinl Biiggs and 
Co. had given me a letter of credit for the iiieie expen'-es of ilie load, I should come alter them 
as speedily a.s could be effected without iisk, whieli I w.t, limnid linili on my own account as 
well as on account of the ultimate end in view, not hecdlis-ly to iiRounin. To show that this 
trust of Briggs and Co. was thus taillilulJy disi longed, by my thinking of tlieu interests before 
niy own, and that I also Imped to get to Aleppo mioh attu, I iii''iil liete the following cony 
of a letter, with date, signatnic, Ac. lomplete, which will show that not a <lay was Io.st in the 
great object of discharging the tinsl n posed, as lai as i ii ruiiislanccs over which I had no con- 
trol would possibly peiimf. The utiginal of the lellt i is in my po-session, and may be seen 
hy any one desiring to inspect it: the copy is as tollows — 

To Ja}ncs .V. Jhukwj^ham, Esq. 

“ Atopyio, J(i7i. 25, 1810. 

Dear Sir,— I had yesterday the jileasure to ri reive yoiirfavoui ot the 8tli ins-?,.;!, and 
there being no conveyance toryoiii letter tor Missrs. Forbes and Co., [ have sent it by an ex- 
press messenger to the resident at Bagdad, svitli a icijnest that he will foiwaid it by first 
opportunity to Bombay. 

“ The charge of that expedition will be P«. 160, say piasties of the G. S .As yon said you 
*oold incur the expense of 40 to 50 dollais for an express, [ presume you meant tallRil, or 

2 E 2 
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of Mr. Buckingham’s employers is clear, from the fact of his having afterwards 
been obliged to return a part of the money which he had received for under- 
taking the journey (30). That, Gentlemen, is the true hisiory of Mr.Bucking- 


haid dollais; in s\hich case 1 have not cveeeded ><Mir limits* for tliai objipct : but, if by dvllais 
yon mean piastres of the (J. .S., 1 shall be soiry not to have fulfilled jour intentions. 

“ As you do not Inform in<‘ when I may expect the ple.isuie of sceini; yon, I shall take, the 
liheity not to put oil a shootnii; paily that I have projecieil, as soon as I he weather will permit, 
tint It you should aiiivc during in\ absence, whidi will be of a foilnif'lit, my family will have 
tlie lionoiirof peiloiniin" the iites ot hospitality until my letiirn. 

" My shoolliif; station i« in the Ami;, at a noVd place calleil El Sural Morscloglu,on tlie 
direct load between Anlioth anti Aleppo, about leii hoins dist.mt fiom ilicloimei, and eleven 
from ilie laltci. If you should he fond of '^hootmi', and will do me the honour to join nij 
paity, I pioinhe to show you excellent sport. 

“ Ml. Vitjoroux is not yet ai rived here. I need not say iliat doe honour will be shown to 
Ml. Lee's leltei ot ciedit in youi tavoiir. 

“ I liave dl“•l^l fl my at;ent at Lalathin, to wlioin { send tins letter, to furni.sli yon with inoncj, 
if you should be III want ot any. 

“ 1 have the hoiioiii to be truly, deai sit, your most obedient so vant, 

‘0. Baricfr.” 

(30) The liistory of this refunding deseives to be told at lent'di : as the mere fact woidil 
otheiwise seem to imply a coiifeBsion of havm;; niis,i|»proj)i latcil the sum expended. The fol- 
lowing IS the ai count of it, sent originally to Biioland in a letter to Dr. Babington, dated Cal 
ciitta, December 31, 1820, and aftti wards publislitd in the ‘Calcutta Jounial’of December 'i'i, 
1822 ; and since icpcated in llie Appendix to ‘ Tiavels among ilie Aiab Tubes/ at page 030, 
this liHvmg been aho in Mi. Oiirney’s hands for at l‘*ast two yiars'— 

“ 1 havesinci- l eaid, tioough Mr. Ixidi at llagd.nl, that, stmie weeks afleu T liad left Alep 
po, Ml. Baikei Hueived a letter tiom Alexandria, siatinir that Mi. Biiggs had ariived at iti.ii 
place, had disappiovd eulndy ot Mi. Lee's piopcf, and of hi* undertaking to pay (oi iiij 
loinney, and havin<: leaiut th.it I li id In e i nmdi luu>;ei gelling lt> ,\Uppo than was expected, 
iiad wiitlen to Mi. BaiKer lo siv ih.ii, ii ilie money loi my louiney luid not been advanced, 
be was not to do so; and it ii had, he w.is to wiite on lo B.igd. il to Mi Kioli to authoine 
him to rccovet it, as 1 had not iiiadi (he haste 1 ought to have done, and had thtitforefoi 
felled my dainiiotlun supul.ilion oi payiig my expciicis,— 1 &ii,dl not stop to s.ny lioii 
iinhandsoine tins leluin was loi my (iideaxoins in llieii serMce. You lemctnber well euoiisli 
tliat when 1 was at Mex.indiia, I should not hive thought of sitting out again to Indi.i, in 
deed I had not the iman*, weic 11 not loi llie pi 0 “nng instances ol Mi. Lee, who Voliiiitaiil} 
otteit'd to i>ay my way , on Biiggs and Co.’* account. No time was lirnile.l, no loute wa* 
positively hxed, and no sum was iiamcd. It was generaMy untUi^toiul that 1 slimild go n* 
quickly and as clieaply as [ could, and that whalevei the actual cost was i sliould be repaid 
Evoiy one must l.noo that to me, who had a dependant laniily in England, the meie pa) 
meiit of my aituil expmses, (winch was all they pioiiiised oi 1 claimed), was but a 
poor rcnmneiation for all the iLks and incoiivciiitnce ot a joiiiney to India by land, the In'* 
ol all the time it occupied, and the probable < hance of being suit out of ilie country a scennd 
time lor th^ want of a Inense when I got time. But logi\e oideis to arrest me, and slop all 
iny supplies )n tbe middle of A*ia, leaving me no iiieaiis ot going foiward or letinning, was 
an act of cruelty and baibaiity which uniil thin 1 tlioughi no Ei.glish gentleman could bu 
capable of, more paiticul.iily as / had done my best to get on, wliatcvu they might liavc 
thought ; and the iinpedimeiits ol a distuibcd coiinli y, uii'ate loiitcs, sickness, &c. by yylinli I 
was HO consiaiitly obsliiuied, weie not ot mv own '■eeking, iioi witlnii my power to letncdi. 
'Tins ordei ot theiis was, liowevtr, im ffcctiial , foi haig betoi-it hade\er reached Mr. Bicli it 
Baghdad, I wa* at the end ot my land journey In Pei?ia,and soon attei atiivcd m India, wlun' 
the Red .Sea scheme eiuUd , and attei losing a wdiole year in lime (and having not one luiiit’ 
ot leward beyond tlie aciiial p.iyiiieiit of my expenses), I was ihiovui completely on my owu 
boltoni, and obliged to look out lor employment lo gtl my biea.l. 

“ I entered tbeii, a» you know, on llio coniinand of the ship Hamayuon Shah, for a voy 
age to IJiissoiah. Tins 1 made, .ind on my retnin to Bombay, Mr. Biiggs hmiselt was there. 
A demand w.is now made by him on me, to rctund the wliole of tlic money 1 had received ou 
their account for my journey, on the plea that 1 had not made the bc.st of iiiy way across, and 
that, thcrefoic, the pin pose which I set out to accoinplisli w.is not efiected, I replied, ih-it d 
xvas no pait of our stipulation, tliat iny expenses were to be paid if the ob)cct of the Red Sea 
trade .succeeded, or lo be rejunded if it did not succeed , for on sucli uncertain coiidilionii 1 
could not have set out. My loiirney was simply to bring to India the original of a treaty oi 
comVilVrce with Mohnmiiicil All Pasha, to which I was a party, promising security and easy 
duties to such merchanis in Bombay as chose to rely on Ins taitli, and to follow this up by any 
thing I might think iisctiil to be added in confirmation ot this fiom my own kimwlodgc. 
■rMs journey / did perform; this trc.ity / did bring; and these representations / did make. 
In the execution of this task, I had met with unexpected and unsought obstacles, which noihnig 
but great perieveranee could overcome. I had been several times in danger of losing my hb . 
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hdiivs luisbiuii, us Kiy (teamed Friend, Mr. Uroiinhain, lias Ijoeii |)l eased 
to cull it. Mr. Buckingham does not deny that In* introduced hlneelf to 
Mr. Bankes(3l) ; hut then, niy Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, says, that 
3Ir. Buckingham and Mr. Baiikos were travelling together on an equality ; and 
that Mr. Buckingham had a right to avail himself, in his work, of all the 
infyrmalion ho may have derived from that journe). In oider to enable you 
to form a just and pioper decision upon the question between those parlies, it 
is material that you should know how the paities became acquainted. Of thgt 
more material part of the case, my Learned Friend, i\lr. Hrougluim, has n<»t 
thought fit to olferany evidence (32) ; hut I shall now show .(ienllcmeo, how this 
introduction took place, and the relative situation of the phuntitf and 
(jefendant during the journey; in short, 1 shall estahlisli the truth of the 
jnstification, and substantiate every allegation made by Mr. Bankes, to tho 
le'ler(33) upon the record; and you will then see what liltle right Mr. Buck- 
ingham has to complain. Indeed, I rather wonder tint Mr. Huckiiighain should 
come into a court of law in an action of libel against a man for having written 


.ind WHS dol.iyod sickness ; but (Imiiig Ibe whole of tbis poii.icled pciioil of nenily twelve 
jnontlis, I h.id spent only about £‘40(l stodin,;. My fiiends in Itonibay, indeed, s.iid, 1 was not 
only fully entitled to Ibis, but that, it Mi. liiini;s liad done Iiih duty, be would have undo me a 
present (it £400 besides, as salary for that pcMod. Ilowevei, rolaiiiied no iiioie than I bad 
actually spent ; while he demanded it bark attain, kiiownn;, .it the same time, that I was deeply 
111 debt, and bad not a rupee in the woiUI f In tins dilemma, I ai;ieed to letei H to ai bilratioii, 
ieiun^liim select one judi'e, niysidt another, and llii 'i two hi tween them a tliiid; tins be le- 
iiised, by s i) iii<^', th.it tlie libeiality of Indian aibilialioii would ^laul rue iiipees instoad ot 
sliilliii^'s, and that t should besiiieot too t i\otiiablc aii aw.iid. lie tlieii consented to leccive 
back bail; expie.ssing bis coiiviclion at ll.e ^anie time, tliai the whole f I0l> bad been s|>enl cm 
llir join ney, and bis belief tli it no poi lioii b.id bee r appln d iiiiiieeissaiil) , is be could not con- 
nive a louriiey occupyint; so much time luiiiii made loi less money , but il w.is iny claim lo 
nny part of it lb it lie le.sisti d , and be spoke ol tins compromise ot hall, .is a lavoiir, thieateii- 
mg, that It I did not accede, lie would commence an aclnni iii the louils ol 1 iw toi llie whole. 

I was, myself, piepaied to do .my ilnng that was just, but ni> ii lends wished im to do that 
wbirliwas iiiusl pi ndi iit. Mi. liiskiiie and Mi , Weddeibiiin weie bolb ot opiniou, that tlvon}'li 
1 bad right on my side, >et, it 1 in.ide it a malter ol law, I niiglit m its unceitainty be east in da- 
rn, ages Hint costs; ami even it I got oil, th.it expenses might fall on me as heavy as the 
£200 d( m Hide d. I was, Uieiefoie, adv eed lo consent, .nid a(<oidiii"ly I gr\elo Mi. Briggs 
three pioinissoiy iKite.s, one loi £i0 at si\ iiiontbs, one loi £50 .it Iw* l\e montlis, and one toi 
£'l00 lo be p nd (Ml 111 " p lb he itioii ot my ‘ fi.ivi Is in Pah sime toi , lie said, as my obsei valioiis 
on that couiilry i oiild not liave lieen in ide, li.id it not been Im iny mission loi Ins bouse, it was 
light they sluMild pai licipale 111 the pioliH 1 He then gave me a letlei,ol winch 1 enclose a 
I opy, .ibsol viiig me tiom all claims on the jiait ol Iw.s <‘slablishiiiLiil. The two £.50 note,s I 
have paid oil sime I have been in Calintla,lbe £100 note is lodg. d with Messrs. Jleininglon 
■nid Ciawfoid, jn Uoinbay ; and will lu p.itd when the book is out.” 

“The acknowhidgment ot Mr. Itiiggs, also leleiied lo in the foiegoiiig, is ■•lill in my po.s- 
i-osgion. The pioimssoiy notes theie einiiner.ited have all now been paid. The lollowiiiu is a 
copy of the leitei 

Mr, .7. .y. Jiuekbigham, lioiiibtr/, 

" Sill, — In consequence of yoni engaging to pay llie sum ot two hundred pounds slerliiig, lo 
the order of my house at Alexan Iria, uiidci the lirm of Biigj,s and Co., vi/.. 

£50— at six months from this date ; 

50— at twelve months ditto; 

100— ou llic day of the publication ot your Ti.ivels thiongli r.ilestiiie, Ac , for winch you 

have given me thiec pruimssoiy notes in dinduate, I do lien-by d<i l ire that on pay- 

£200 ment ot the same, all claims oi my house on you will be disthai ged, and the present 
shall be coiisidcied a bnal selllemenl. 

“ I am, Sii, yoiii very obedient Servant, 

“ Fur Briggs and Co.—S. Briuos. 

''Bombay, Wh March, 1818.” 

(31) Mr. Buckingham h.as always denied this, in the sense in which Mr. Rankes represents it. 

(32) If one man introduced himself to another, what possible evidence vouUt he piodiico, but 
that of himself or that of the person to whom he had thus nude himself known ? Mr. (Jur- 
ney knows that neither Mr. Buckingham's nor Mr. Baukes’s evidence would be received, as 
•hey are both prineipali in this case, and could not be admitted as witnesses. Il is a mere 
quibble, Iherel^re, to say the least ot il, lo represent the absence of evidence on thu point as 
•naterial. 

(33) It is hoped the reader will bear m mind this solemn assertion : that he may determine 
tiercatier, whether Mi. Gurney must not have knoun, while he was uttering it, UTat be tpust 
tail lo reileem his pledge. 
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him a sealed letter, aTM given a copy of that letter, which, upon the evidence, 
was never seen by any person except Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. John Palmer ; 
and call upon a jury to infer, that, by this letter, Mr. Bankes meditated the 
ruin of Mr. Biiekinglmm, and to injure the sale of the work intended for pub- 
lication (34). The plainlirt would also have you infer, that in consequence of 
this letter a publisher had declined to publish the work (35) : but you have 
this day, Gentleme I, heard the evidence of Mr. Murray, who says, that he 
declined the work, not in consequence of any thing that Mr. Bankes had either 
said or written, but in eonsejiuence of a letter received from Mr. Gifford, to 
whose perusal the work was submitted ; and even then the publication was 
not declined • but the manuscrij)! was returned to Mr. Buckingham’s friends, 
in order that they, by some alterations, iiiiglit obviate Mr. GitTord’s objec- 
tions (30). 

When Mr. Bankes was at Jerusalem, he meditated a journey into, the 
country beyond the Jordan — a journey which he accomplished only by the 
assistance t)l‘ \iab guides ; and there was one guide perfectly competent to 
the task, but he refuseil to accompany Mr. Bankes, (except upon one condition, 
namely, that Mr. Bankes would procure tlie release of his son, who was at 
that time in prison in Jerusalem. So anxious was Mr. Bankes to go the 
journey, tluit lu' actually procured, by means of a present to the governor of 
Jerusalem, llie release ot the young Arab, and made the necessary prepara- 
tions for the journey before the airival of Mr. Buckingham at Jerusalem. 
Upon 3Ir. Buckingham’s ariival at Jerusalem, he made application to Mr. 
Bankes’s .seivant to (h'liver a letter of iatroduclion to his master, and the 
seivaiit did so. At first, Mr. Bankes was unwilling fo associate with Mr. 
Buckingham ; but Mr. Buckingham, resolved to elfect the object that ho had 
ill view, slated that he was on terms of the closest intimacy with some of Mr. 
Bankes's friends, and applied to Mr. Bankes for pei mission to accompany 
him on his iutemli d journey. Mr. Bankes at lirst iieremplorily refused. Mr. 
Buckingham applied again and again, and Mr. Bankes said “No” again and 
again. Mr. Buckingham was still urgent ; he said to Mr. Bankes, “ If you 
will allow me to accompany you, I will act as your servant; Twill take 
notes (or you.” In short, (leiitlemen, he expressed himself willing to make 
him'^elf u .eliil in an\ way Mr. Bankes might require his services, jirovided 

S ermission weie given to him to accompany Mr. Bankes on the journey. 

Ir. Bankes, thus snficifed by .iMr Buckingham, complied with his request, 
upon the expu'ss eoiulition tliat Mr. Buckingham would take notes, which, 
when taken, were to be the properly of Mr. Bankes: Mr. Buckingham said 
certainly, as he was very anxious to see that country. Upon those terms 
Mr. Buckingliam accompanied Mr. Bankes. (.37) They visited the ruins of 
Jerash, of which Mr. Bankes made a ground-plan from notes taken by Mr. 
Buekingbam, by the dictation of Mr. Bankes. On their return to the Convent 
at Nazareth, T shall jirovc to you that Mr. Buckingham was seen by Mr. 
Bankes’s servant tracing the ground-plan, and taking a copy of Mr. Bankes’s 
notes, although the understanding, indeed the agreement, betw'een him and 
Mr. Bankes was, that Mr. Buckingham was not to avail himself in any way of 
the notes thus taken ; and when reference is made by Mr. Bankes to the ex- 


(at) It han bot-n altcady stated to bow nianj per.'on8 it was shown, and how industriously it* 
slanders wcic despatthed o\ei all Europe and Asm, to men of the most powerful influence ami 
station, 

(35) No such inference was ever attempted to be drawn, as it was known that it was ilie 
Icttei of Mr. Hankes.’8 father which occasioned this, but this letter, as will have been already 
seen, was entirely founded on tlie letter received from Thebes, and written by his son. 

(36) This IS ntleily iintiue. The refusal to publish was unconditional ; and the work was 
entirely withdiawii fioni Mi. Mm nay's hands. 

(37) It IS unnere'«:iiy to comiiicnt on all these niis-statenicnts hero, as they wfli be found to 
be completely lefiitcd in the course of the proceedings, not onl> by the written evidence of 
Mr. Bankes himself, but also by the oath of both the ver> witnesses who were produced on his 
behalf. 
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petises of that journey having been defrajed by him, Ite does so merely for 
the purpose of proving the truth of Ids htatf-meiit, that Mr. Buckiitgluim and 
he were not travelling upon equal terms, and that Mr. Buckingham had un- 
dertook to perform some service lor Mr. Hankes. They thmi paited: and 
when they again met at Damascus, some civilities passed hetween them, as it 
undoubtedly appears from Mr. BanKe',\ h-lteis. No doubt that Mr. Buck- 
ingham, w'ho is a man of some address and ol sjieeioiis nuimuTs, and who has 
acquired by his extemsive intercourse vvi'h the wiuld a eonsidei.ihb' share of 
confidence, did ingratiate himself in the good graces of Mr. Banki s ; no 
doubt that, at that time, Mr. Bankes supposed Mi. Buckingham lo be (as ho 
had represented himself) the intimate fiieiid of Mr. Buickhardt, belter known 
by the name of Sheikh Ibrahim, one of the most distinguislied travelleis of 
this or of any other enuntrv — a man ujxm who-'C Inmour and repnialion an 
imputation had this day, for the first Iiuk', been east — a man of the most nn- 
blemished character — and a man Whose esttem was a passpoit to the confi- 
dence of every man who had the pleasure (d being ac,iuainted willi him. (3B) 


(38) Supposing this icpicsont.ition to lia\e Wi ii really made, of which llicio is no proof 
svhatever, it would hnvc been sliiclly tiue; as at llie m ry juiiod ot i\lr. HiKkiiighani's leav- 
ing Ale.xandiia for Sjria, m Doccmbci he c'ontimied louccive the most (iieiidly lelteis 
troiii him, and he did not know ot any change in Mi. Huu khaidt’s niinil towaidg liimself, 
until the beginning of the yeai 1817, when in India, and tnoie ihaii twelve nionllm nller liis 
being witli Mr. BaiikeH at /eiiihalem. Tlie toUowing is tlie actouiit ol Ihi!) allair, which ap- 
peared ill the ‘CalcnUa Journal,’ of Dm ('iiTbei *22, IS2'2, and wa.sii p. al'd m the Appctnii'c to 
‘Tiavels among the AiabTnbrs/ at pa-^i USt, hasm.; bmi, like all ihe othei inatteis in (hat 
W'Oik, in Mr. (inriiey’s li inds toi tli'se two \iaei pivt.-— 

" My next meeting wiili Mr. lluicklMKlt was at Cano, on iny uliii'i iioiii Imlia, in De- 
cember 1815. Ol that int(rview Mr. B.ibington w.i^.t uitiuss, and he has alre.nl) le.Mified 
lo the warm ?cnlimenfs (,t ugaul and esteem w Imh Mi Diik kli.iidl pmn ‘s,d toi me dining 
his stay with him at Ca io, alioi iny biivme'-< li.id (.ompelhil nn to ipiit iti.ii pine toi Alex- 
andiia. If any thing wete wanting to roninm lln.s « oiilnniain e ol Inv pinks iil iu;,nd, u 
may be found m an exiiad ol a IcIUi wiillen to nn' on the .td ot Deteiiibci, IHI.V, only tlic 
day pieceding that of Mr. Habmglon’s l<•avmg C.nio, which, iiidtid, the IlUli iti<tlt meiiliong. 
Ill tliis letter Mr. Uiirckliaidt sa^s to me:— 

'"Mr. Babingtoii lias lUst comnmincated lo me llie news of jour sperdy deparlme fioni 
‘ Alexaiidila. Truly soriy as I am lo knego the pUasuie ot seeing you ag.nn at Cnio, I htill 
‘ feel some salislaction in thinking that I can cviin e at least my sjiik le Ui -no of hecommg of 
‘ some service to yon, m transmuting lo you such local mknni.Uioii on yoin intended land 
'journey, as may help you to peifonii it willi iiuieased liopis ol siilcis>.’ 

“The letter then points out the dangers of liavcilnig in Syiii, the di'tnibcd state of the 
countiy rendering it iinlispeiisable lo tiasil under the liini.in and pioiniion ot the several 
pashas, &C., and 111 ges me agiiii ami again lo i oiisnk r win tin i I -hoiild iml d i In ik i lo oltei 
niy seivues to the p.tsha, lliaii go on a imssage tin people who woidd k waid me but diglitly 
and who had none but the most .self mieuviul moiuis m pn sailing on me lo nndeii.ike tli>i 
journey they Ii.id projected for tlieii own In in lit. llns |. iii r iIo-kI wiili lhe>e winds, re- 
ferring (o tlie doubts ot my being will oi i.nllKnnllv u iiiiiik i.tli il k-i niy pains — 

“ ‘ Perhaps I go too far in iny doiibis , I most an^ioii'-ly widi to In inisiaken. Uelievc me, 

‘ they auic in my anxiety abtnit yom svilkm., an I, ibovi all, n-l .i-siued, Unit whak veryou 
‘may determine upon, niy wannest wisln s im yoni niimnn mukvs .acompany yon. Jt 
‘ grieves me to pait so soon again tnnii yon wiihonl liaMiigans n .l■'Ollailk■ hope ot seting you 
‘ for many years. Do, tliertlore, lemcinbii nn , loi 1 sliall nei la, with waiinih and truth, 

‘ my dear Buckingham, vtiy ‘incciely yonis,’ 

“ All tliahistoiy of Mi. Binckhanlt’s tondial atiti ihi- li.is laiii detailed in Mr. nabinglon’s 
reply lo tne celebrated ‘ papei’ (some rxliaits ol whuli b.ise aliiady been given). Wlieii 
this paper was first wi ilk n, or first tneiilated, 1 Ii.im' m- -n i m.iie kiiowk dge ; but, at the most. 

It must liave been within two, or say even thiee, ninnlli« aitu the dale ol Ins letter to me ol 
Decembers, 1815, and after Ins p.nlingwith Mi. B.ilniigkni. I n gi. t » \i eulliigly tlul I liavc 
not \ copy ot the paper llsell, that itjmgiit be piintedat lull lengih, dieadtiil as some pot lions 
of the language and accu.suums are; but the Mibht.mce of il is niflieieutly known. The calm 
■Slid circumstautml leply of Mr. Balmigton to tins papir, and alter lie linl seen the last re- 
joinder also, is, however, so important to tlic «aM-, that I In.pe I shall he foi given for intro- 
ducing It at length in the course ot (lin defence, lo leuder the whole complete. 1 sliall give it, 
tlierefore, a place in a subseipieiit page. 

“The only Kasons that I have tver ytt heanl alleged for this change in Mr. Burtkhardt’a 
mind, from the extreme ot i nthiisiastic legard and admiralion, to the exln nn ol bake I and 
detestation, are these;— Ist. Th.it, having seen and compaied all my dilf-uiit IcUrrs to dif- 
ferent individuals in Egypt fiom Syria, he was of opinion that 1 was not pnrsiung my jountey 
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Wr. BuckiiifflJttJii did, iientlemen, represent himself to be tlie intimate iin nd 
of this excellent man, and he thus acquired the confidence of iVIr. Banke, 
They then parted, Mr, Buckingham to pursue his journey to India, and jM», 
Bankt'S to encounter fresh perils in the prosecution of the objects of his 
laudable ambition. (^9) 

Three ycais after their last parting, Mr. Bankes, whilst visiting the ruins 
of Thebes, received a (.’aleutta newspaper, containing an ad\ertisement, an- 
nouncing that a work, (‘ntillcd ‘ Tiavels in Pilesfine, by Janies S. Bucking- 
ham,’ and promising, that in the work would appear thirl\ engravings of 
various places in the Holy Land, with a portrait of the author in the Turkish 
costume, and that among those engravings would be apian of the ruins of 
•ferash. Mr. Bankes, ^you will remember, Geiithnun, was then in a remote 
jiart of the woild, still exposing his life to new peiils in the aaif nt pursuit of 
Ills laudable ambition, to illustiate the manners and customs t)f countries 


A-, I onijtil (<• do, and was tliettby injniini; Mo'isis. Hiiggs and Co. 'i’iial in IlioPC lelUrij 

lie discovnied tint 1 had spoKin to Butt'S and Co. ol niy hciiit advitcd by iriciids (nicaniin; 
liiiiihclf), btdoie I set out on ihis joniiuy, not to iindtrtake it, and that tins was a bieacli ol 
toiiliilonce wbicli was unjusiihable on iny pail. 

“ Now suppoi<iiip; It, loi Ujc sake of aii'iunent, to ta* (pute true, Dial 1 bad dulayod iny join 
ney imuece'-saiily, and liavciled on Brio's <ui<l Co.’s money ; and lhal 1 liad even jiajM'd him 
fo them as the fiietid who liad advised me not to iimIcitaUe the task ; smely these new facts 
M)iild not aliett what passed between ns on the Nile two )«ais belute, noi what liappened at 
Jodda, ono jear beloie. This di'coveiy could not make iny conduct to iny family in England 
at aU dilleieiil fioin wliat it leally was : it could not iliarn'i im lidtii a man ‘ wlio&e cliaiactei 
and acquiieiuciils weie calculated lo mspiie admiiaiion and tstcem/ mio ‘ a biiite, a scoundrel, 
and a fool iioi loiibl it make my piir-uits, wlinb weie bi-loie ' noble, liomniiable, and vir- 
tuous, because saiuiilied by love and duty,— all at oi.<e ‘ llic liaodiileiif .ills (»i ,i cuiininj; \il 
.iwkw.ird impostoi.’ \et these weic the chamois in Mi. Bnickliaidl’s expressions, witlnii 
lliiec inoiitlis, at the lartliest, .ifter his last friemll) bltei, and bis paitmg liom Mi. Babinofon , 
and dll that until tins bad appeared lo him noble ami ^ood, was eiianeed, .is if by in.iS'ic^ into 
execrable and devilish, from the peiiod of our lust meetini'iip Hi Ins impi udeni cit-ition ot Wi. 
Babington as an aulhoiity lor .iSAeitiotis wliieli be .nieiwaids most solemnly denied 1 

“But the aggravation of Mi. Buukliaidt's conduct is llie gie, iter, fiom the ciitum «t,niu 
that slight, liivtal, .ind inadeiiuati' as (he c.nises weie, they wcit .Nor i iiiM'. I have 

shown how J Imd ilisdiarged the (iiist of I’.iiggs and Co. as < ne ol the assigned i.iuses ol Ills 
anger; and with rtgard to the pieleiided bie.irh ot (onfideme, it was »ini|dy this Mr. 
Huickiiaidt bad iiiged me most strongly not to umleit.ike the |ouine>, as be did not belie\e I 
should be .idequalcly rewaided; and, in doing this, be iii.ide no iiituiuiion of seeieey whalevn 
Oil Ml. Lee's writing to me in .S>iia as to the devi.itiun (loin the strniglil line wlneli 1 appe.iitil 
to Inin to have made, and repioaeliing me with wlial to Inin .appealed nnnceessaiy dilay, I 
defended iiiy conduct by showing the iieeessiiy thdt had occ.isKmed it; and in lepJy to ho 
aiigiy rcpioaches, said, I legrelled having h.id any thing lo do SMlh n, though, having begun, I 
should now go on; adding, ‘Theic weie not w.mting ti lends who advisid my nut iimlei l.il,iii'> 
this jouiiiey, and who lecommended the otter ol my sei vices to the pasha.' It it wlil .t 
breach of coufuience in me lo s.iy this, it was .i gre.iter bio.i< h of contidenee lo show my letti 1 1 
to the peison lo whom il applied, lor the pin pose, perhaps, of .tsking him whethei lu' (lid not 
think /((’ was the person .lUmbd to, .nid thus e.\eitiiig his anger. Mr. Buickliaidt having given 
me this advice, without any iesfi.iiiit as (o its use, 1 should have been laiily justihed even m 
nienl lolling linn by name .is the pel son who had so advised me ; but why any man should gise 
another advice on so impoitaiit a imitter, and hatv him aflerwaids for making it known, even 
witliout inetUiuuing his name, is to me qiiile inexplicable. 

“ For myself, 1 fiuiily believe Mi. Buickh.irdl’s eumily lo me to have arisen from otliei 
( aiises. If I had gone by the sc.i-co.ist to Aleppo, I should not have Hodden any newgiouud, 
nor base tieiiclied at all on piosinces ol which he was, till that peiiod, the only peisoii who 
had any infoiination. The change of route drove me into a poilioii ot the country fvhirli he 
knew 1 should bring away ample accounts of, tbougli travelling in haste, trum iny known 
iiidustiy, melliud, and iiiiielatigable habits: he knew aLo, that, it 1 ever published, 1 should 
make a bettei book than him.self, and not only lorcstall, but piob.ibly also eclipse, liis account 
of those iiiivisited regions. I believe tli.it he would li.ivc done any thing lo have damned my 
reputation, as the best mode of dcfe.iling this, just as Mr. Bankes thieatoned to do, unless 1 
gave up to linn materials of luy own, so as lo give him also a monopoly of what Mr. Bmck- 
hardt equally desiicd for himself ; and of which the one has yet published nothing, after years 
orieisiiie and health for prepanition ; and the other has turnishcii materials for a book, wliicli 
the * Literal y tJa/.elte,’ a leview rather t.ivouiable to his productions than otherwise, says, is 
‘ iieitlici c.ilcul.ited to instinct the few, nor entertain the many.' ” 

(J9) Tlic penis of Mr. Buckingham's subsequent route through Mc.sopolaniia, wcic as mutb 
gi eater than any Mi. Bankes could have to cucounler in Syria and Egypt, as Ins dangcis u* 
this Uittci country vvcie gi cater than those of traveUiiig in England. 
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uliich were cndcaied to his eiul) lecollctMion.s ; and hi*, U|K>n secinj!; this 
jjiotipectus of a work, a portion of which couUi only be produced hj 31 r. 
(hickingham from hi-, having availed himself of materials to which lu* had 
obtained access upon condition that he would not apply them to his own use, 
naturally felt indignant (as any man under similar circum'^tanees must have 
lelt) that by such a gross breach of eonlidence he should be deprived of a 
portion of that fame, for which he had (piitted the comforts of his home, had 
given up the pleasures of youth, and had exposed himself to innumerablo 
perils in a foicign land ; and i'l a moment of indignation (40) hi* did write the 
letter which is the subjeet of this action. I admit, (Jenllemen, that no feeling 
of indignation can justify a talseliood ; but I am instructed to state, that 
there is not in (his letter a single word that is not perfectly (rue! (41) 

My Learned Friend, Mr. Brougl'.am, sajs, that Mr. Buckingham paid a 
second visit to Jerash ; and the only pioof my fiParned Friend has oifered in 
support of his statement is, that Mr. uckiughain says, in his printed book, 
that the plan of .lerash originally taken was corrected by ohseivations made 
upon two subspipieut visits to the sp<)t. Now-, (lentlemen, that is Mr. 
(hiokinghaiu’s statement. Mr. Hankc'^’s slatemeat i-<, that the plan published 
by Mr. Buckingham was taken (in violation of .i eoutiael between lilin and 
Mr. Buckingham) fioin the plan made by him when Mr. Buckingham accom- 
panied him, upon the conditions which I h.ivealieady mentioned. (42) So far, 
then, wo have statement ugainst slalemeuf. 'I'lie first observation which I 
iinist make upon thii second visit to .leiash i^ this : throughout tin* whole of 
this journey the notes4aken aie comuiitled to writing, in the language of a 
journal ; biitMherc is not, throughout the book, one single noti* of any obser- 
vation made by Mr. Bnekingbam on his second visit to Jerash. Now. I ask 
yon, Gentlemen, looking at the language -and the form of the oliservatlons 
(which are classed uiuU'r the date of the day on which they were made) in 
this work, can you believe, that if Mr. Buckingham had visileil Jerash a 
second time, he would not have given some date, and a note slating that he 
had been there a second time, and had made observations by which he had 
been enabled to correct the errors in the first plan. If I had no other reason 
but this silence on the pari of Mr. Buckingham, i should not hesitate in 
saying at once, that it was sulficienlly conclusive to my mind that he had 
never been to Jerash a second time. Mr. Buckingham has oniiiti'd to make 
any note of his second visit ; and is it to be believed that he who represents 
himself as, and who I bclii'ye is, an acemate and copious note-taker, would 
have omitted to notice this second visit for any reason otlu'r than this — that 
he never did go there a second time I (4sf) 

But independently of this silence on the part of Mr. Bnekmgham, 1 have the 
means of showing, in away that he little apprehends, that he never did pay a 


(■40) If “ a momi'iil ot UKli^iidlum” could foini .ui cmiisi' lor llic oiigiii.d trticr wriUcii lioiii 
Thcbt'3, It musthavc been ,i long lit of .iiii;ii to last a man ticni iIriuc alt Ihc way lo Tricsliv 
at tbc bead of the Aditaiic, liom mIiuIi, npwaids of mv iiionil ailci wards, he bint lln» lopy, 
for the pnipohi* of pnblisluii!;: Mi. Uinkiii;;lui>i as a \dlaiii to tin- woild, by llic liandn of Mr. 
Hobboiisc. It was for tlii.s tool and dclibiiatc libi.l, an ' mil loi the ItiUr wi lUcn in a mo- 
men t ot indignation, tliat the piescnt aciion was bionuln. 

(41) The leider will see by the eviileioe, that iluie h not a sini'lc tiani ol lids Rolomnas. 
scrtion of Mr. Gnriiey's enlitlnl lo bcliil. 

(42) The plan was taken openly, and was knouii to Mr. llankcs lo be so l.iken; there could, 
tbcrefoie, be no violation of compact. Besides winch, it wa» Mr. Buckini;bain’8 plan as niucli 
as It was Mr. Bankes’s. 

(43) The explanation of tins wasas tainiliar to Mi. Gurney, at the very time be was pictciid- 
•ng ignorance of it, as it will, no doubt, be convimiiig to Ilic readi i when repeated lieic. Tin* 
following short refircnce to tins subjcil, is liom tlie ‘CakiiUa Jomnal’of December ‘22, I8‘2!i, 
and Appendix to ‘ Travels ,imon“ llic Arab I'libes,’ page 61(t,G40: — 

“ It was asserted that ‘ Mi. BiRkingbam h.id never been a Ihiril time to (b lasli, ami that no 
Iraces of such tliiid visit weic to be found in Ins book.’ Both these eh.ngis weie lebutted: 
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second visit to Jerash; my Learned Friend has called before you Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith, a gentleman whose abilities 1 have no wish to under-rate, and who 
has told you, that, in the engraved plan, there are many alterations made, which 
are not in the ground-plan traced by Mr, Buckingham at the window of the 


the firntby the living cviflonce of a gentleman in Calcutta, who had seen and conversed wiih 
the gnide who accompanied me ihcie alone*; and tlic second, by a reference to the preUce 
of the book itself, where the thud visit was distiiictly iiienlioncd. Both these points weie also 
abandoned, like all the foimerones, as uiiait.unable,aiid aceoriliiigly given up.” 

“ It may be added, that the journal printed in the ‘ Tiavels in Palestine/ is given in the 
form of a diaiy : tliat the fiist and second viot, which being on two suecessivp days, may be 
considered as tlic first visit only, made by Mr. Kaiikesand Mr. Buckingham in company, were 
on the 3lRt of January and 1st of February 1810. The latest date in the ‘ Travels in Pales* 
tine/ is the 18th ol February 18I(J. The third visit to Gcrasli, made by Mr. Biickinchaiii 
alone, was on the 7ili of Maich, 1816, seventeen days n/fer the diary in the ‘ Travels in Pales- 
tine’closcd; and fheiefore impossible, without a falsification of dates, to be given in that 
volume. In the siibsoqiient ‘ Tiavels among the Arab Tubes,” however, which commences 
with the 20th of Februniy, 1816, two days after the foiinci volume eloseil, and where the diary 
is again resumed, will be found, at page 121, iiiidei the date of M-ncli 7, 1816, a detailed ac- 
count of the third visit made to Geiasli without Mi. Bankes, occup>ing twelve quarto pages, 
and concluding with the following paragiaph : 

" While oiir morning coflee was prepaiiiig, T ventured out with iny compass and note-book, 

* to take sets of bcaiings for the correction ot the plan of the city, which 1 could now enjoy an 

* opportunity of doing, without any interruption and with but little delay. Starting at daylight, 
‘I had hoped to have done all I wished by eight or nine o'clock, but one object led toanotbei 

* so that It was nearly noon befoie I completed the peiegi illations ol the principal quarters of the 
«city. By incessant and itnwcaiied assiduity, diiiing this period, I was enabled to sketch tlie 

* ground-plans ol tour new cdilices,takc seven .scpaiate sets of bearings from different buildings 

* by compass, and copy some Gicek inscriptions tioinaii altai, a column, and the frieze of as 
< temple, making be.sides iipwaids ol ten closely-written pages of notes, on theseveial puitioiis 

* that struck me as worthy of remarking on as 1 went along. 

“ The whole of this, which formed a far greater body of materials respecting Gerasb, than 
Mr, Bankes and myself had been able to collect dining our fiist hasty and interrupted visit, 
1 thought it advisable to incorporate in the account given of the ruins of that city, in the 

* Travels in Palestine/ already before the public, in oidei to make it as complete as possible, 
and to gratify, as well as I could, without delay, the ciiiiosity ol all who desired to know what- 
ever could be comiminlcaled, respcUiiig these recently di.scovored and highly interesting re- 
mains. Instead, theietore, ol lepealiiig, in fins place, the poilioiiof nifojination collected on 
this third visit to Gcrash, I must refer the reader to the compieheiisivc general account of ils 
ruins, contained in the ‘Tiavels in Paltplnie/ alieady lefeiied to; whcie it occupies about 
sixty pnge.s, accoiiipatncd by a ground plan of the city, and many of its separate edifices, 
drawn ontucly fiom the notes, bearings, and nieasiireiiicnts, taken by myself on tins last occa. 
•ion.” 

How Mr. Gurney, to whom all this was distinctly known, because the book in which the 
whole is contained was in his hand, with marks and leaves tmiiid down, and constantly re- 
ferred to by him, both dining his speech and while i xamiiiiiig eveiy clause in coiiit, could say 
that no evidence existed of Mi. Bmkiiighani being at Jeiash a second or third tune, it is not 
easy to explain. Tlie on giiial maiuivcnpt notes ot Mi. Buckiiighaiii,iden(ihed by Mr.Babiiiglou 
as those seen and icad by him on Jeiash atMadms, ui 1818, a year before Mr. Bankes’s Iibel- 


* “ The following is a copy of the note in question, the oiigiiial of wliich may be seen at iny 
house, by any one desiring It. 

‘ Half-past 4, yVrdncsday afternoon, Nov. 20, 1822. 

* Dbab Buck I no ham,— I have this moment received your note, and will be happy to 
‘ give such eonfirnialion as lies in my powci,lo your having paid a visit to the ruins ofGeiash 

* subsequent to those made in company with Mr. Bankes. 

‘ The son ot your guide, who was a Chiistim Arab at Nazareth, showed me a written clia- 
‘ racter which you had given his fallier at Damascus, after liavliig performed the journey across 
‘ the Jordan alone ; and my lecollcction serves me peitectly m your describing in that docu- 

* riient the safety ot the loute from Nazaieth to Damascus, by the way of Gcrasli, when yon 

* pa.ssed as a single traveller. I afterwards met your guide at Aleppo, who otten adverted to the 

* game Journey, and you may make any reference yon please regarding the autlienticity of tills 

* gtatement, to Your's, very laitlifully, 

‘ R vv ' 

“ (The writer of this Idler, and the hand-writing, are known, among others, to Mcwis. Colvin 
and Co. of this city, so tlut there can be no difficnlry in proving its authenticity.) 

“ It may now be added, that the writer was Mi. Robert Wilson, a gentleman who had him- 
self made extensive travels in Asia, and who is now the piivate secretary of the Marquis of 
Hastings, at Malta,— 1824.” 
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conveat at Nazareth ; I admit that there are, in the published plan, deviations 
from the plan originally taken by Mr. Bankes, and all those deviations which 
Mr. Buckinghain wouldliave you to believe are the result of his observations 
upon a second visit to Jerash, are the res^iit of invention and falsehood. i(44i) 
Mr. Buckingham is little aware tliat Mr. Bankes has vi.sited .ierash at a subse- 
quent period ; (45) but I shall show you that Mr. Bankes, accompanied by the 
Honourable Captain Irby and Captain Mangles, subseijucnlly visited Jerash, 
that they spent five whole days among the ruins, of which they took a most 
accurate survey. I shall satisly you, (Jontlemen, by the most respectable tes- 
timony, that, although in the printed plan, there are many deviations from the 
plan originally taken by Mr. Bankes ; there is not one of them which is not 
Ibuiided on invention and falst'hood. (46) In j)arl of the printed plan Iheru 
are two rows of columns, hut I shall prove to you, by five respectable gentle- 
men, that, in the place so represented, there are no columns at all. (47) First, 
as to the outline of the plans, I have n(»w before me three plans ; Mr. Bankes’s 
plan, Mr. Buckingham’s printed plan, and the genuine plan. The plan 
originally made by Mr. Bankes is, I am free to admit, full of errors, as it must 
necessarily he, from having been taken in a hurry, and the distances not laid 
down from actual admeasurement, in the first place, the walls in Mr. Bankes’s 
n^lan are not angular ; in the genuine plan they are all angular ; Mr. 
Bankes’s plan represents two towers on a part of the walls, where tl)ere 
are no towers, whilst on other parts of the walls, which, upon au 
accurate examination, proved to be studded with towers, there are none 
represented in Mr Bankes’s plan. Both those omissions are carefully pre- 
served in the plan made by Mr. Buckingham, after having made accurate 
observations on his second visit. (4«S) This ^ the gentleman who promises 
to furnish vignettes, to correct the errors of others who had visited the 
East. (49) In another part of Mr. Buckingham’s plan, tliere is a place 
marked *’ Head of Fountain,” but is tro such thing. I shall prove to you that 
it is an aqueduct. (50) Anotlicr placemarked ‘‘Military Guard-house,” is 
merely an angle of the walls, I beg to ask you, Gcntleinen, whether those coin- 
cidences between the publislied plan, and the plan originally taken by Mr. 
Banke.s, do not confirm the opinion expressed at the moment by Mr. Bankes, 
that Mr. Buckingham was availing himself of a violation of his compact, and 
that he was intruding upon his property, in giving to the public original draw- 


loas letter WrtS wiitten, or any charge of plagiarism was even suggcslcd, were tendered fn 
evidence of this third visit, anii the ample notes made on it; bnt they were rejected, on the 
ground that tliis was evidence piodiiced by an individual in favour of himself, and could not, 
therefore, be legally accepted ! There was enough, however, without tins to satisfy all who 
hcaid it. 

(44) Mr. Guincy knew to the contiary when he said this, as the subsequent evidence will 
show. 

(45) If Mr. Buckingham lead as little, or to as little purpose as the learned counsel, or If he 
had 80 convenient a lapse of reasoning, he might not have remembered this: but Mr, Bankei 
himself proclaimed tins, and reiterated it again and .igain in his slanderous article in the 'Quar. 
terly Review,' five years ago. So that not only was Mi. Buckingham, but all the reading portion 
of the public also, well atearc of this, which Mr. Gurney afiects to disclose as an important 
fact, now for the first time known througli him to the world I 

(40) But the Jury were not so satisfied, nevertlicicss. 

(47) It was afterwards admitted that there were columns, though not in exactly the laroe 
position. 

(48) It was nowhere pretended that either of these plans were pkrfbct; but that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s was more accurate than Mr. Bankes’s, though of course five gentlemen, each cfii* 
ployed for five successive days, miglit well hope to collect more materials for a plan of a 
ruin, than one unsettled Individual in as many hours I 

(49) No such pretence is anywheie made. 

(50) This is a mistake of tlio leained counsel. It was a bridge that was mistaken for an 
aqueduct; though the licad ot a fountain and an aqueduct might be very likely to be near each 
other. 
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ings taken on tlic spot — drawings which he had not the means— not the ability 
to make, as Mr. Rankes well knew. 

My Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, has, in oider to pro^e to you the al)i. 
lltieStJof his client in making drawings, ventured to ask one of the witnesses 
respecting that fact; but you miLst remember. Gentlemen, that the answer of 
that witness was, that he had seen Mr. Buckingham make a drawing of a 
headl md, — a conclusive proof, it must be owned, of his ability to lay before 
the public original drawings of cities taken upon the spot. (51) I admit, 
Gentlemen, that Mr. Buckingham did send with his maiuisciipt to Englarul 
some engravings and drawings, and, heie, 1 must give you a specimen of the 
art of book-making. But what do those engravings consist of? They are 
some (indeed all, with the exception of these) of ‘ Meyer’.s Views of Pales- 
tine,’ published several years back. (52) When Mr. Buckingham sent 
those engravings to England, he was af/aid that they would be recognized as 
French engravings, which had been many years publish(*(l, and he accordingly 
wrote marginal notes, directing that, in the engravings to be published in his 
work, some figures which w(‘re in the original engravings should be omitted, 
and others substituted in their place, and that certain alterations should he 
made in the costume of the figures ; thus endeavouring to conceal the plagi- 
arism, and to pass olf those engravings as his own. (53) Mr. Buckingham 
exjjected that, by adopting this disgui.se, it would be inipo.ssihle for any per- 
son to recognize the childien, who lead been dropped, — first, as to the engiav- 
iug of the Tomb of Absalom, Mr. BueKiiigluiui, in a maiginal note, directs that 
for the two Turkish figures on Iho light, in tluMtriginal engraving, there .shouhl 
be, in the new engraving, two figuii s in EuMtjiean costume on the left, “ one 
sitting on a rock, and writing in a note book, and the other holding an ink- 
horn in his hand.” 'I’hen, as to the engraving of the Ruins of the Aqut'diiel 
of Tyre, Mr. Buckingham directs that the “ tigures on the light be entirely 
omitted.” Gentlemen, it is unnocessaiy for me to go i.ifo all the alferulioiis 
directed to be made by the marginal notes in the h.ind-wiiting of the plainlif), 
because the engravings will be put info your hands, and then, I feel con- 
vinced, that you will agree with iin*, that Mr. Buckingliam's object in making 
those alterations was to practise a fraud upon the public. (51) 

Mr. Buoin.UAM. — I suppo.se you will give up the cngraviiigij ? Tliey aie 
Mr. Buckingham’s property, (55) 


(51) The c.ipacity to diaw hcndlands and .skolchcsof coasts, winch all navigators almost nr- 
rcssaiily nndiTStaiid, is quite sudieient to enable an individii.il to take oulluie sketches ot 
scenes on .shore, snllicient to enable o//ifr.v to make fiom them moie finished drawings; and 
Mr. Biirkingham never pretended to be competent to muie ib.m this. But the queslioii hcie at 
issue, was nyt about original druu'ings, but .iboiit a i;iouud pl.m of the walls, streets, and edi- 
fices of a ruined city, in the delineation of wbich nolbing was reiiuiied bejond the capacity to 
draw mark-lines with a common pen and ink: a gieat .md rare actomplishmeiil, it must be 
admitted 1 

(52) They were at that time not even published at all, but as new to the woild as any ori- 
Riiial drawings whatever. 

(53) This is utterly and giatnitoii.sly false, as will be seen licicafter ; tbeic being not only no 
intention to disguise, but a clear and dhstiiirt .acknowledgment given, of the source fiom 
whence they were adopted, and even piaise bestowed on the ailist, whom, it is beic so 
Bhainefiilly pretended, it was Mr. Buckingham's intenUon to despoil oi his laboiiis I 

(54) The whole of this is as absurd as it is wicked. No leaving out of mere figures, or al 
terations of costume, could di.sguise a picture, if ail other paits lemaincd the same ; and it is 
not pretended that any alteiation, except in the figures, was directed to be made; the reason 
of which was, tliat the figures wcie not only no necessary part of the picture (being, no doubt, 
all put in by the aitilst after tiis view was complete), but that there were many of them inaccu- 
rately placed ; and so numeious as to imikc the re-engraving of the plate containing the whole, 
al least twice as costly as its execution without them, while their absence would not affect 
either the fidelity or beauty of the view in the slightest degree. 

(35) The secret and clandestine manner in which these engravings had been obtained, by a 
breach of confidence on the one part, and a most discreditable eagerness to profit by such 
breach of conlidoncc on the other, will be fully exposed hereafter. 
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Speech of Mr. Gvrney. 

Mr. Gurney. — He is very welcome to them; but the Jury must first see 
tliein as a specimen of the work, with a view to injure which the plaintiff 
complains that the (li‘fendanl wrote this letter. My Learned Friend, Mr. 
Brougham says, “ If Mr. Buckingham has copied tl»e notes of Mr. Biinkes, 
and inserted them in his work, my Learned Fiiend, Mr. Gurney, will be able 
to show yon, Gentlemen, that, page after page, those notes appear in Mr. 
Buckingham’s work.” Gentlemen, my LcarnetJ Fiiend, knew very well, and 
you must know, that it would lie impossible to do so ; and for this reason, 
that those gentlemen were travelling in a country where the takingof notes 
was a woik of considerable peril ; and it is not, therefore, proimhle that very 
copious notes would be made on tlic spot ; hut, we all know, tlmt a gentle- 
man may, on his return home, expand notes occupying not inoie than two 
lines into halt a page, (icntlenicn, it is, therefore, alisnrd to expect that Mr. 
Bankes siiould be able to show yon a literal copy of tlie notes in Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s work ; Iml, I say, (Gentlemen, tliat, in a case like the present, if it 
should be found lliat the style oi Mr. Buckingham’s notes comisponds witli 
the style of tlie notes taken by Mr. Bankes. that will be sullieient to convince 
you of the trutli o/ tlie eliargc preferred by Mr. Binkes against Mr. Buck- 
iugiiam in this letter. (56) 

Gentlemen, if Mr Bankes had consiibivd the qui sfion between liim and 
Mr. Bucklngimin as one of a peenniaiy nature, lie, undouhti'dly, would not 
have defended this aclion, and incurred the immense expense of liringiiig from 
distant parts of tlie glolie the witnesses iiecessaiy for liis justificntion ; (57) 
and, no doubt, when Mr. Buckinglnm lirought this aetioii, lie took it for 
granted tliat Mr. Bankes would not liave gone to tliat expense; but Mr. 
Hankes, wishiug to appeir before you as a genlleinan. lias iiieuired that ex- 
pense, and I shall this day produce belore >ou tlie seivant wlio accompanied 
Mr. Bankes in all his travels, and also the \lbanian soldier who accompanied 
him on the journey to Jerash. When my I/Carned Krieml, Mr. Brougham, 
speaks of delay, I must beg leave to remind liim, tliat for liuit delay no blame 
can attach to Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Brougham. — You would not admit the publication of tlie libel. 

Mr. Gurnkv. — Because we wanted to know what sort of publication it 
was. We did not tliink that any publication could lie proved. Mr. Bankes 
has been always anxious to have tlie matter fully and fairly investi- 
gated; (58) but not so was Mr. Buckiughum, for, wlieii vve applied for timo 
to bring tlie witnesses to this country, it was said, on liie otlier side, that it 
was of no use to grant the time required by tlie defendant, because the Alba- 
nian soldier was of such nn advanced age that he would never reach thi.s 
country. (59) Gentlemen, I shall put this old man into the witness-box, 
and so far from his being of an extreim* age, you will find tliat, in appearanco 
at least, he is not more tlian tliirly-five years of age or thereabouts. I shnll 
produce Antonio da Cosla, the servant who accompanied Mr. Bankes in liis 
travels, and who will proveto you tlie nature of llie corlract entered into be- 
tween Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham before they left Jerusalem, on their 
journey beyond tlie Jordan. The expense of tlie outfit necessary for the 
journey was certainly great ; but, I am ready to admit, tbal the actual ex- 
penses of the journey to Jerash were trilling' ; and Mr. Bankes, in mentioning 


(56) Even if this conlU be stiown, it might h.ive proved something ; bnt not a line, nor an 
expression, nor even a similarity of style was attempted to be shown by evidence ; for the 
best reason in the world, bccaose it was impossible. 

(57) The great burthen of whose expenses has been already paid by Mr. Buckingham ! 

(58) This is impossible ; because all that was necessaiy to this full investigation, was to ad- 
mit the publication of the letter, and go at once to treat on the truth or falsehood of its con- 
tents, which might have been done two years ago ; but Mr. Bankes would not admit what baa 
since been proved, and from this alone has all the subsequent delay arisen. 

(59) No such assertion was ever made. 
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those expenses, had no other object but to show that the journey washii 
own. 

My Learned Friend, Mr. Brougham, says, that Mr. Buckingham paid half 
of the expense of the journey to .terash : 1 shall show you. Gentlemen, that, 
if Mr. Buckingham were disposed to do so, ho had not the means in his 
power ! How do I intend to prove that ? I shall prove it by showing, that 
at Jerusalem Mr. Buckingham applied to Mr. Bankes’s servant for a loan of 
ten dollars ; that the servant refused to all’ord him that accommodation at 
first, and that he afterwards gave him the money by tht; order of Mr. 
Bankes. (50J) I think, I shall show you. Gentlemen, that every allegation 
in this letter is well founded ; I shall show you, that the journey was Mr. 
Bankes's ; that Mr. Buckingham admitted the terms upon which it had been 
agreed he should accompany Mr. Bankes ; and I shall also sho\y you, that 
Mr. Buckingham admitted he had not money sufficient to carry him through 
the Desert ; and that he went from one place to another, introducing himselt 
as the friend of Mr. Burckhardt ! ((iO) Mr. Bnnkes has stated, in this let- 
ter, that it was not correct in Mr. Buckingham to puffhiinself off as the friend 
of Mr. Burckhardt, because Mr. Buckingham knew at tlicjime, that whatever 
opinion Mr. Burckhardt might at one time have entertained respecting Mr. 
Buckingham, that opinion had, long heforo the time of which I speak, been 
changed, an{l that change of opinion had been opeul> expressed to every one 
of Mr. Burckhardl’s acquaintances. (61) 

When, therefore, Mr. Bankes saw, that in this advertisement Mr. Bucking- 
ham described himself as the friend of Mr. Burckhardt, (62) no doubt with the 
view of increasing the sale of his Work among those who had the pleasure of 


(5&J) Tliis iff nitogether untrue; but its imjpuFsihililj is manifest on the face of it : for if Mr, 
Buckingham was so destitute then as to In: unable to pay ins portion of tlicsc " trifling e»* 
penies” of a jouuicy of seven dajs, or to raise ten dollars without bonowing it from Mr. 
Bankes’s servant, how could he aftciMuds dcfiay his expenses of a Journey over-land to 
India, occupying as tnaiiy inonilis, and costing neatly £'400 sterling, which no one denies that 
be did perform, or that this sum was o\|H‘iidi(l on it? 

(flO) No such admissions were evci in.ide , on the contr.iiy, these assnmplions have always 
been denied. 

(01) This is also utiltue. Mr. nuickhardl’s most friendly letter, alre.uly quoted, was 
written in December 1915. Mi. Uuckingliam and Mi. Bankes met togclliei at Jerusalem in 
January 1810, only a month afterwards; and Mr. Buckingham knew nothing of the change 
in Mr. Burckhardt’s mind till the March 1817, more than twelve months after Ins parting with 
Mr. Bankes in Syria. All this is cleaily and distinctly pioved in the Appendix to ‘Travels 
among the Aiab Tribes,’ so long in Mr. Gurney bands, aud used by him for refeicnce m 
court, while he was utteiing the veiy speech now befoic the reader ; but it was not convenient 
for him to remember it. 

(02) Even ibis is also uritiue. It was in March 1817, that Mr. Buckingham, being then 
in India, first knew of Mr. BnrckliArdl's change of opinion towards him; after which, be- 
lieving him to iiave been misled by otheis, and still capable of being reclaimed from Ins error, 
he wrote him a fiiendlj letter of explan-ition and remonstrance, dated Bombay, March 30, 
1817 (an entire copy of which will be found in the Appendix so otten referred to, atp. 054); 
to which he, about a year aftei wards, about March 1918, reeeived an answer, adding insult to 
injury. In June 1818, Mr. Buckingham airivcd in Calcutta; and in October of the same 
year published the adverllsemciil or prospectus of his ‘ Tiavels in P.ilestine,’ in which the name 
of Mr. Burckhardt is thus introduced:— “ 1 met iny former fiiend, Mr. Burckhardt, a third 
time at Cairo, on the point of selling out, as we then lliought, for the interior of Africa. My 
stay in Egj pt was very short, however, on this occasion.” 'J'hese ate the exact words of the 
prospectus or adveitisemeiit held in Mr. GHirncy's hand, and, at Ins suggestion, notread to the 
court, because it was an advertisement of four columns 1 There were better reasons than its 
length for not wishing to have it read; as this phrase, " former friend,” would have shown 
elearly that It was not pretended to call Mr. Burckhardt a triend at the moment of writing, 
and with the knowledge that it was otherwise. If his name had been merely mentioned as n 
person met with in Egypt, there might be gioiind for imputing Intentional concealment of any 
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knowing Mr. Burckliardt, (63) and who would show their respect for the 
memory of Mr. Burckhardt by assisting the man whom that excellent man had 
thought deserving of his friendship and esteem, Mr. Bankes thought himself 
bound to state to Mr. Buckingham, that of which Mr. Buckingham was at the 
time well aware--namely, the alteration of Mr. Burckhardt’s opinion of Mr. 
Buckingham. 1 shall show you, (lentlemen, that what .Mr. Bankes has .slated 
al)out Mr. Burckhardt was not staled without sufheient proof. Mr. Burckhardt, 
who was a gentleman of the most unquestionahle honour and integrity, so far 
from having concealed the alteration in his sentiments respecting Mr. Buck- 
ingham, has expressed it in more letters than one. (64)) (lentlemen, I shall 
place in your hands three letters written by Mr. Burckhardt, which. I feci con- 
vinced, will satisfy you that Mr. Bankes’s statement respecting Mr.Bnrckhardt’s 
opinion is fully borne (.uf. In one Idler, datt-d “ ('airo, I28lh.lune 1816, ”(65) 
Mr. Burckhardt thus speaks of Mr. Buckingham : “ As lo Buckingham, he is a 
most barefaced impostor and swindler. I have left a letter stating this, and, 
if ever I should meet, I sh 11 say as much to himself ; and, therefore, have uo 
objection to your saying tint I have ceased to be his frouid.” In another 
letter, dated “ Cairo, .Fuly 15, 1816,” then* is llje following passage; “ As 
to what regards my opinion of Buckingham, it remains un.illered ; and his late 
proceedings in Syria to liis emplojers have made him forfeit the least titlo to 
niy esteem.” In another let t(>r from Bin ckh.irdl. dated “March 28, 1817,” 
Mr. Buckingham is thus spoken of: “ I have had no news from Syria for 
some lime. Mr. Buekingliam has gone from flumce to Persia, having given a 
complete slip to his employers.” Those extracts are, in my mind, siiflicient to 
prove that what Mr. Bankes stated in his letter in this respi'ct, had been writ- 
ten by Mr. Burckhardt, and publicly slated by him to every European whom 
he had met in the East. 


pi'iional difTeretices; but to call a m.ui one’s former fiicnd is an clear an indication as could 
well b« given of his not being at present enlitled to that .i|i|H>ll.ilion ; and tins was its uudis* 
guised meaning, 

(03) The book was advcitised foi sale in India, wlicic sobsciiplions to it were alone in* 
viled, and where tliere was not a single individual in the whole couniiy, as far as was then 
known, to whom even Mr. Burckliaidl’s name was faiiiiliai ; as lie bad llicn neither written 
nor published any tiling, and he w.is a strangei to India, and generally to Kuiope also, 

(64) Whetlici Mr. Burckliaidt was a poison of hoiioiii and inlegiiiy may be best Judged 
of from Ibis fact, that, at the vet y moim nt when be confesHC'*, in one of bis slanderous letters, 
that be was endeavouring to get at the bottom of Mi. Babiiigloii’s opinion ot his fellow-tra- 
veller, Mr. Buckingham,— at the very moment when be was coiicorliiig malerials for bis sub- 
sequent calumnies, that is, in Dcceinber be wrote (while Mr. Balnnglon was in Cairo 
With him) the most friendly letters that could be penned to the vciy individual he was se- 
cretly suspecting, and seeking lo jiistity his suspicions by ixtoiliiig fiom Mr. Rabingtnn con- 
fidential convnsations, wliicli be atlerwaids willully and knowingly pi i verted to serve Ilia 
malignant purpose. If, therefore, he did not eonceal bis bailed of .Mr. Buekingliam from 
others, lie concealed it fiom Mr. Buckingham binisclf; and wioie him in the most enlhiisiaslic 
terms of affection, while he was sharpening the dagger bj wlin li he was about to stab him to 
the heart I 

(65) Let the dates be particularly ob«cived. Mi. Bankis’s assertion is that Mr. Buck- 
ingliam, in January, 1810, pretended lo enjoy the frn ndslnp «f Mr. Burckhardt, well knowing 
that, both bejure and at tliat time, Mr. Bniekh irdt had evpiessed for him his hatred and con- 
tempt. Mr. Uuckmglnm proves by a letlir dated Deerniber 1815, only one month before his 
nieeling wUh Mr. Bankes, llie accuracy of which is coi roboraied by Mr. Babington's testimony, 
that Mr. Burckhardt was then, professedly a# least. Ins wannest and best friend, Three ex- 
tracts of Icttcis are now adduced by Mr. Gurney, one bearing date June 1816, another July 
1816, and a third March 1817, re‘peclively five, six, and fourteen iiionihs AFTER Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s meeting with Mr. Bankes.— to prove that at the time of (liat meeting, January 
1816, the friendship professed by Mr. Burckliaidt did not exist! The very reason assignedi 
for this change of opinion (“ Ids late proceedings in Syria,") must be conceived strong proof 

oa his first entering Sjiia, six months before this letter was written, the change bad not 
liken place. These proceedings were, no doubt, unpleasant to Mr. Burckhardt, becanse they 
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With rcspi'ci h) lliiit jK'.iI «)!’ tin* letter v.liieh btiiles th.it Mr. ll.'h.i.i', \\ii| 
make iV]i !Jiiekiiii;ham\ cluiraeter as iiotoii(nis in I-'iii^l'ind iis it was in 
aiwlSsiiri, ! shall piovc* to \<>ii iiiaf .’\li. *i:ickiiii;hiiiii's eliai aeter was iieiu- 
lioiis in Js^fVi)! S\ii:i — ! s|n|l proie lo \n'i that his ehaiaeter in tlin-i 

eouiiti u's was f h.il of an inipeslei, who wns "oi 'i; aboiil I lie ec.imtry uilio- 
(lueifi'r hinisell to sevinal peisoiis as tlti* tiieiid of .'Mr. lliiiekliaidt. (()(>) 

Willi ies|) '(•! !o this ipi ‘^lioii 1 1 a peeimiaiy poinl ot eorisideiatio!', I au.ii,; 
lepinil, Ih.il il would not he woilh wliile to iiienr tlie e\i)(‘ree of hi wit., 

oes iKMii Syiia; lint ll.inl.es, (lenllciiu ii, does not l.ikc that \ iew oi 
liie ([lU' il i.tn. lie sl.mds hine le-loie \ oil to \u il \ , alter a lajise of some j eae. 
wha hell's wiitimi iii a di .'ant eountr\ ; and I ai'peal to jon, (Jenthiiii' , 
whetlw'r wlnn .i ';en'leinan who, like m\ clii'iil, <ii\Jii^ up all the eomfoih ,,i 
his hniiie and the pleasineNol his jo'ith, has spent his eaily jear.s in traveiMiii' 
coiiiih i s wliiili h'\e Ixei h)i ai^es in a slate ol hai h'li I'lii. with the laudahh' 
e\pee .dioii ol iiiomolin'’ llie advaiunntieiil of literature and science, his iiniio- 
iiatioii w.i> no! paidonahh', wlie'i he loiiin! that lh(' plainlid', who had aceoiie 
pinied him le'd''! llie cii ciiinslaiiees alieadv men' loned, ivas about lo aiail 
linn .i'l I o! the iiiKninalion dei ived (rom lhal joiiiiie} , and to lay if befori* tin 
pi I 'lie .Is I h lesiil I ol hi . own iiiipoi I.t il discovei les and ohsei v.ltioiis (br ) 

M ilh I'lese olisei latioiis, ( Je'i! '.enieii, I shall hsH-- the ease in your hands, 
till!} satisfied th‘, \on will do ampli jusin e helween the pailies. 


llMt^v Ml. Hill nil on /on Ii<>I\ !;iomii< 1 , .i? lit hid .ditsidv Ixs n llirowii mi Mr, Biitikc ^ 
'.no (I (i'iiilm\ , hnt Mi. lino kli.ioil, iiol ^.lleln d \m||i |h iinr iin'i) .il i.ikcd up .ill ini i 
Ipiiildi .It ( le ilKiiis .IS to iii.iin 1 -. ol u.ii hill loiilil li.i\< hill no know li d!;(’, to bl.ickni llo 
til . 11 I' It I <■! otic wliti li.i I ikiifd to iMM I (Ml ikt' .soil III h.itl liillowfil h^ lie foot'-lcp'., \H 
this would HU’iii iiu icdihlt* to i pt immi who li nl noth td I it.il < spotu'iici' oi its tnilli , lint il 
js, iicv u tin It'^s, iindciii dill , .mil, o .01 i|i|i!o|iii ilo ilion'j;li iind iin holy ti 1 linn dio'i to the 
I onspii ,H y ol U.ninil nn 11 .i^.uiel tin pio.iii (liii.irtoi ol an iiuliMtlii.il, ol whoso imiiiu li 
hoiiM llu y will 1 1 lions, 1 iiiio 1 w 1 ili 1 in I ii.li 1, 1 onsl.inlly .ism iIi d and oi 1101 ally htlic\( d l.' 
ho ,1 Pioshy ti 1 1,111 di \ nil , w lio, w lion o in laliii^ llio ( .ilnniiin s ol tin m Sy i l in ti .ivollti s in 
(111 ‘John liiill ’ Of" 111 il < oiniliy , innh I (In .is^inin d li( lo ol “ \ lo n 'id I'l Mi. Jhiiiki s,” .0 i>y\eil, 

Ilial Ins piiiii ip.il II eon (m i n lo.uoniine' to hlukoii Mi. It.u inmal (.li.n.ictoi w.e, 

hy iiiidi 1 niiiniii: In^ lopiil ition, (o \\t iki 11 (' 1 inllin'in t ol tineo politiL.il dostinios, .lignin nl', 
. 111(1 |)i nil ipit w iiK il In idinilti d f//r/ <h 1 im woiolit lioni tin oh ii.icU r ol linn w iio siippoind 
(Ik'iii, .111(1 lo \y o.ikf II ilio loin ol wliu h w e lie only ohji ol in making; lliat i liai.it It'i .18 odion- 
as III' toiild do III (lio oyts ot (hi woiM!" TIkm .iro llio mo« <it “ .inoioiil liinnly,” ol 
“ .iplondid loiliiiio,” (d “ iini|iiC'lioii il)li hmioiii ind iiiloi;i ily” ' and tlio.^c llio di oils by wlindi 
(luy in miiaiii ihoii k piitalion * 

(l!(i) VVli.iloMi ii'itoiioly Ml hill kin^li.ini’s ihiiKlii uii'.;iit hi\f ohtaiiiod alter In li h 

(lioso luniiliie*, wa^ lh( noli woikotllnoi nioid esassiiis, who « onid slab ihoii valim behinil 
Ins b.ick, and pim 1 nni Inin as mi inioiis to ilio wmld, In 1 010 (hoy daiod to show (liiii as|Hi 
sums to hiiieolf. Itnl in no one iielaim winlivoi (ini lie doiiyo, m (oiiliJ he li.ive dtiivid. 
any Ik iiofit II 0111 boiiij; tonsidoiod llio li and ol Ml |{uitkh,*rdl , tan was llins evei la^^ed e .1 
p.is.poil lo .iny tii.inV lavoiu 01 aid 

(( 17 ) .Siipposinj; tlii.s to la iviii liin, the lio.st ii Tonoo that ooiild h,i\e been takoii by ^fl 
Ikiiikos upon Ins ( iioniy Wonld bn 0 hit 11 the - lie so» s, in Jiita tSl't, .111 .mnmiiicement ol 
Ml. Itiirkini;liain’s iiiloiitioii lo piiblisii .1 book ot Tiavols, (la- pio'-pootns ol wlneh evtiiid^ 
over no.nly twelve namih.' in point ol time, and all lla way liom ('.1110 m b^ypt m Ciilentl i 
m KeiiL;al, m point ol sp.ice , .si veil days and about one himdied miles ot which were passed 
and liaveiscd lit Ills eompiiiy. What .so e.ey .is lor him either to lepair himself to Entjlaud, 
or send Ins mateiiaks tlicie, without (otnini,' home liimselt, as Mi. itiickmuh.am had done, pub 
lishiiij; lu\ Tiavels also, and leUiiii;; the woild jiulijc betwoeii hnnsell ami Ins supposed iiv.dT 
Mr. Bankes h.ed bean tiavidliii^ for as many i/iats .is Mi. Buckingham hid passed days m 
his company , Mi, Biickmy;ham h.id also been .1 voy.ijiei troin his intancy. Could this little 


* See AppendiK to ' Travels amoiii; the Aiab Tubes,’ p. tlGO, wlicie this atiocious avowal 
will be seen at full Icnmh. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENDANT. 

At the (lo'sire of Mr. Cuiiney, tho clerk rc:ul tlic diicclioiis on the margin 
of the plates given up by Mr. Miirra) to Air. Bankc'., in Mi. HuekiiigliatiTs 
liiiiidwriting, already repi'ated in Air. Cliirnej’s speech, for tlu' piiiposo of 
making? them evidence. (07) 

The Lour) Cirii e Jisriii (affer looking at the two drawings). — If you 
compare these diawmgs with Ai)('rs\, it is <piile clear llial they are 
copied (OS). 

Mr. HiiouGirAM. — Certainly, my Lord ; we do not deny it. 

The Lord CjiiF'^’ .Ii'sik r.— \ie these tlrawings in the [irinted hook ? 

Mr. (ii’HNEv. — No, my Lord, AIi. AI array omiltcd to r(‘(nrn them. 


speck of seven day^, iii llie ctn 0 iiniJ of lilf, iii.n .iii<l blot .til iliat lint <'ver Ix-foio oi since 
been imprinted on it f Uut Mt. B.iiikc'^ nut oiil\ dnl not do tins— lie li.is not even publidied 
s line of his Trdvi Is since, tlioimh idi ven u.ns luv< tl.ip'ed ■•in«i Mi. IJiu kiii';lMiii oid lie 
were at Jems, ilein toyclliei , — llmiii'li be Ins lie.ilili, loiliiiie, liisiin, .oid, till lilely, .ill the 
tredsiires of the llnivenitj of C oiibiidQi . se\ei.il Inindieds ol if> U lined .is*ociati.s, ,ind ,ill 
die materials of the Iliitish Miiseiiin .it his (oinin.oid, while Mi BiHkinnli.iiii, as the woild 
now well knows, h.is been in one nniki.int si ,i ol lioiible, inlo wliuli Mi n.inkes\ r.diimiiies 
weic the first to pinnae lion, tioin dial hoiii almost to tin pmiiit. Iliil Ins iinnal liiiiniph has 
bein achieved .il last, tlioni'li piiitliasid at a pine, in lilioui, a!;oiiy, and billeiinss of heait, 
wliieli no man, who ever Iclt these paiios thioiii;li sr>\,n loii.; years of i ndiiiaiice, .uid eoiild 
foiesee their piotraiOd iniseiy, would ioiimii* to piy even loi lile, and .til die pbaoiiis that 
fvistencL could yii hi to tlie most li ippy ot • m iti d In int;s 

(')7) To show the entire good f ilth ohsei v< il in making » V' n tin se slight alter ations of ligurei 
merely, on the rngiaviugs in rpiestioii, winch had .it the bot oin ol eai h on tin- o ie side the 
words “ Drawn by Casas," and on the other, " Jjii^nned lor Hm king'iani’s Ti ivels m I'a- 
lestine,” the following additional notes, wiitten oil llie inaigm of the plates in pr iieil, and not 
read to Court, bi can.se they did not so well .su t IMr. Gurney’s purpose, are here inlrodncedi 

Ml n s O.V I Ml FVr.UW IM.S. 

I Vwwon the Coast between Tine <nii! Aete ships and vessels a e veiy hid, and 

the running lipiiies on loot abo. Iloiseineii on the pi in won’d Ih‘ more i liarai teristie, and 
•hould he introduced. 

2. Mountatn of ertcipitafion, near Nazareth — 'I'liis sai curate, exf<*pt the figii es, wlilcli 
.ire all bad, and too full ot mot on A gionpe ol three m the diesies of the < oiintiy to he In- 
trodneed ne.ir tlr i ave. 

3. View of Jcimalem, from the Mount of Vines —All this is cx. cediiig'j fiitliful, including 
even the (iguies. 

4. Grotto of the AposfUs, neai Jcr?/w/cw — llie figures here are all too stunt, pirtirularly 
about the aims and legs 'I hr dii ss is aicinnti , i xc pi tlie s.ind ds, yvlm h aie lan ly worn, 
and then come over the foot only, without gniiig over the le,' '1 1.e sw id of the sdt ng figure 
IS too large, os well ns the ball of tl e pipe of tlie st mdoig fig'in — ill the le f is ,ii cnrulr. 

5. Tomb of the A'mgv at Jenisalttn — 'I’lie two ngiiKsoii the right are good the one ou 
the top too stout ahoiil the kgs, as well .is th.- dew i iidiiig figuri 'Mir swoid is much too 
broad, IS n t curved ei ongli, nd is on the wioiig .>ide, .iml the sindds should be lonliued 
to the feet of buth, and u t he bound ovi r tin b gs 

6. 'yiiOTii o/ —In the two figures on tin right, the pr.ked honnels m the rentro of 
the turbans should he made flat Tlir two ligii is on the left sliniild be oiuitti d altogether 

6 f'a«a o/’Off/ifcc.— Here every tiling IS I h ir iiteristK, ixupttlies nda’s, winch are nerer 
worn ns repre ented — the people here should be all baie footed- and the little buy be omitted 
altogctlier : but all besides faillifnlly copied. 

Intel tor of Jerusalem — Vhe wh-le of this s ■< conte nud urexi epfionahle, except th« 
peaked tops of the turbans, which sliou'd be m.de ll.it 

(68) The two drawings from My ns’s Views in P.ilesime vveie not given in the printed work 
»t all ; but they were never inieiidid to be given as oti/'inals they were the two out of 
thirty subjects for vignettes at the heads of ihaplers, returned by Mr. Miiriay, and acknow- 
Nged m the preface of the work , so tliat, if they had cvi ii been published, tbcie was no pro- 
f«)sion of their being originals, either ui lli« diawings Ibcmselvrs, or in tht text of tlie travels. 

Oriental Herald, J'ol. 11. 2 F 
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lAbd — li uckinyham versus Bankvs. 

Mr. (Ji RM \ directed the eleik to read tlie wiilleii deposition of Mr. , 
who hud lie 'll, some inoiillis bef<*re, t\aiiiiiied on iiiteiroyiilorie-', us he \\,i, 
then about to ieu\e hhi"l.nid 

Mr. «itou(.ii\M.- -We must fiisl know whether Mr. is not here to h ■ 

exiimined in perom. _ , i • i > 

Mr. ( i e iiM ^ . — W e hii \ < I lie admission of y "ir at I oriie\ that he is <i n oiid 

'j'lie r/ei7r then n ad llie admission oi the pl.iiiiiiirs .ilforney to the I, id 
til, if, on the 7lh ol .lumiiiiv, ISjd, .Mr. Mii^i^s was beyind tlw seus. 

'I'lie r.orii) Ciiii.r JrsiKr. — 'I'liat is snlheiiMt. (70) 

The Chrk then ro.i 1 tin- tol'oumu di-pontioiis ol S.iiniiel hi an-.wd 

to iii'erionutoiies : 

“ Fiid, 'Jh.il 1 h is.ipirlmi iii llii Ikmim uI Ih ii'iis ,ui(I Co., .it \k\.in(li j.h, m K^>pt, .iml 
Uncus, liidllKis, .iikI Ill biiiMliiii Cs iiniii. nil's (nMni.niv '’ii biisiiuss luilli in Londiiii 

hikI All \ iimIim, III tics |)I, 1)111 Inu nn i oiiin i liuii with c i< li olln i Tin: liousi’ in R<jy|)l ln' 
Iji'cim slabli lull t\\(iil\ luo M'.iis, .iinl ili.it in l.oinluii lilli I'li >i .iis ” 

.Ml. l’\i I ISON hue 11 I|iies!ed that theanswei lollie ioiiilii eioss-iiiterrena- 
toiv miuhl lie le.n!. b\ whieli if would bo s e.i that Mi. liiiuns was not, liiiii- 
M-ll. in I0o\pt at the time ol llio plai.ilin's leaviuf* that jilaee, in Decmiilii'i 
|S|.'); mil hiviiii; aiiiM'd Ihui ii ilil moie than two montlis afterwards, i,i 
iSKi, and that, as. Iiom this admissio.i, if w.is (de.ii lie eoiild lune no know- 
ledge of tlie lai Is. bid siieli as he mojii lia\e ‘•ailieied h) hiMisay lioiii ollieis. 
Ills deposiliolls eonld ilol ! e reeeued as e\idenee. 

“ ruiiilli, Tli.it 111' Inlli iisiiImI III I’'\ia li.nii tin M'.ii ISO'i to tlic j < .ir 1S(I7, wluli li. 
qiiilti il till < uiiiiii > , .Hill 1 1 1 III III il III ISO I , .111(1 (|iiii(i (I n . 1^.1111 m On vi .11 IS 1 0, .ind 1 1 Im in d 
111 ISK) , I' I III In Itoiiil'u III IS 1 7, Him III (1 III r'j\|il iii IH|,s , .juillid lk;\ |)l III IS 10, .aid li is 
not tcliiiiiid tlii'i' sim.. Iliiinic suini put id Itn ,il)u\. iiKiilioiiid pciioil, hi' li.e p.i'-'id 
soiiii: inonllis .11 C.m o, mil i '-1 w in 1 1 , in pi 

1 1 was admii:i d li\ t'lo j.oito ('nil I' .h M u I , lli.i! 'Iv tiansaclions not lieiiii; 
Known III Ml. thicus, hiii 'in li‘'iis.t\ somefime all< 1 the oeeiii lenet', his d' 
jiosilions to Mieh know ledl;o I Oilid not he loeeued i!ie\idem*e 'Pliey win 
aecDidiii^ly disi on' iniied ( / 1 j 

Iti/ouio l)(i (’o^ld I ui mined hi/ Mi . Ihnhr. 

'This w il ness w as a Poilnom se. lb sometimes answcied the ([iicstiods 
wliieli well' put to him, in I'hii'lish, but moie liejnenlli, re(|iiiied Ibi' assist- 
aiieeoraii inlet pielei , wlio. ho\u u 1 , did md appeii lo b.' \ei\ eompeteiil lo 
the task w Inch Im iimlei limk. 

V> ere you in \li. H.mke.'s serxiee wlieii he ti.ivelle 1 i 1 Sj ii.i ? — Yes 

How loiii( weie you in huseiueef — ’^exen yeais.nid a half. 

Will'll did youliisl eiilei Ills set \ ice / — in PoilHi;al in IHlfb 

Did you ao with turn i.do P'ypI ' es 

.And into Palestine \ es 

V\eie yon with him at .leiiis.ilem / — \ es. 

Do y on reeolleel w 'leie y oil liisl saxv Ml lJuekiiiqliam — In the coiiveni a' 
Jenisali'in 


(70) the .iilmissioii Ih.'it Ml. I?iim;s m.is bruinil tlio sias w.is il.iud m.nly Iwo yi'.'iM -I'C''. 
when till tn.il w.is I'xpi i ti i| to In lniiii!;til on, .mil wlnii he /res .Klu.illy on tlie Coimin m . 
but he h.iil hem in Rncl nul .ilinosi imi since, .iinl w.is sfiMil wuli a siibpirii.i in Jiinidoii Iml 
a sh >1 1 pc 1 10(1 hi foie till 11 1 il, hut il W IS not lonveiiic'iit loi liiin to alleiiil , .mil .1 letter, il.ih d 
on llic 15tli ot ilitiihii, .ttiil ii'ii'i\i"l hj the sclii iioM lliioneli the Iwopeniij post, Mt.ded hiui 
to be on so’in p.nlol tin Couliiient .i^iiii The hem lit ot Ins oi.il tcsliioony was ihenloie 
lost f'J hoili |i.uli. s, 

(71) Tile Ollier p.niy h.id h.id .ibnn.I.int oppoiliiiiiiy oi .o.iilmc lliernseives ot Mr. Unci:" 
person.il .itli iid.iiii (', .is lie h.id .ivowed liini''i'lt in lliesc dipositions to be :i fiieiid id Mi. 
B.mkts, and to h.t\e had piivate and fneiidly eomiiiuiiicatioiiH with him by letter nnd otlm 
wise. His nou-appcaianee, then tore, could not be ronsidercd a benefit to the plaintili. 
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W hore \va^ Mr. fiankes at that tinu' .'—On tlw I)(‘ail Soa. 

Old Mj. Rnckiiioliuiit t^j^. /— Y.'s. 

WIi.U (lid Ik- sav ulun In- u >,)„ IK-.isktd im- to hr v) kii'd as in 
d. ‘liver If. 

Did he sd) wheie Ik- e.uiK- luon '—Yes 

AV heie was ii' — I'loni Na/aivtli. 

Did he say that he IkkI been m Id- v pi /— 'V es 

Did he iiienlion the inim- of :ui> peisoii with whomlu' u.is iu-(pi linleil 
()i(‘ie? — lie said that Sheikh Dirihiiii had leconiineiided l\;iu. {ri) 

Did lie mention aii\ other person ' — No. 

Did he not mention tin- name ol Colonel Missett Vt-s. (73) 

Did you deliver tin- letter to Mr. Bankes N es. 

What becaiiK' of it '• -Mi. Bankes n-ad it, and Iheii tore it to [lii-ees, (71-.) 

Had Mr. Bnikes made jtreparalioiis at Ih.it lime for his )omn('\ lo .Iciash 
— fic had an Arab wrh him. 

JIad he then made a bars'am with Mahomet Mehed\ '—I do not know. 

Did Mr. Bankes eome to .lenisalem with .Mahomet Mehedy \ es, from 
the D('ad Si-a. 

Did Mr. Bnekiiiirham afteruanls makt- npiiliealioii lo Mr. Bankes in youi 
pre.seiiC(> ? — \ es. 

Where was that '—In .lerusalem 

Mhat did he apjily for? — I-'oi Mi Bankes to h-i him ij-o with him lo 
Jerash ? 

What did .Mr. Bankes say .' — That he did not like eompany 

Did Ml. Biickiiii?ham ai,min make ajipliealion ? — Y( s lor two or Ihii-e days 
belbie Mr. Bankes ifave his answei (J.)) 

AVhatdid yon hear Mi Biieknmham sa\ — as lo what eaiiaeilv hi* would 
go ill ' — \llei sometime, Mr, Bankes promised him tlial le- should go, but 

--iiid that he --hould not draw or write Mr. BiiekmglKim said lu- would not 

that he wanted to go for pl(>asuie, not to wiite, (7()) 

Did Mr. Bankes, before Mr. Buekingham made lint )Momise, maki- it the 
f’oiidilioii of Ins allowing Mi Buekmi-ham lo go with him .' — Mr. Bankes pul 
lhat oondilion ujion it ( 17 ) 


( 72 ) The iniprobabdily ol *.Iim wdl o ftoiii lln- IoIKummi; siinple t.irt, tli.it ihc loiitc 
oiiRinally niaikcd out Ko AIi. Bin IvUiuli.nn w.i-t lo l.iixl .it Ibiionl, .oid ru Uoin tliciid- to 
Aleppo; .01(1 this IxiiiR known to Mi. Bun khaidt, Ik>. riviiir Mi. Biu kiiii;li,iiii .i liltcrol m- 
•loductloii to Mi. Baiik(-s ,ii Jdus.ilcm i-. ,is iiiilik* l\ .is (li,ii a peison roiiir to Diibliii, on lii» 
MM> to the West Indies, should I, ike lelUis <>1 inliodiutloii to .i peisoii iii bdiubiii rIi. 

(7:t) This i» a hiiiRul.ir l.tiluie ol iiifiiior>, iiid as (juitk ,i o ovuy ol it, es|)(iMlly as re 

1 UiiiR to two iiailn s so coiisl mtly .issoci.iti d iii all that li.is lu ( n wiiileii and s.iid on this subjerl. 

(74) This, supposiiiR It to be tiiu, H, to -.ly tliL h .isl ol it, no stroiiR evidinri ol Mi. 

Bankes’s courtesy; and (-pedally wh<u applied to me letK i oi ,i pciroii he l.imsell li.id in- 
I'ltid lojoin him. But no such letter vsas cvci wiiUlii , and tin “liaiiiiR it to pieces” m, 
ihcicfoie, wholly iiiiaRinai}. 

(75) Let 11 never be torRottui, that Mi. Banktn hini-« If dismbcs no sin h importunity, 
Hioiigh Ins Rieat object was to sliow Mi. B-iLkiiU'li.ini’s oldiRatnnis to him. He distinctly saj* 
111 his libellous lellei to Mr. BiukiiiRliam, “ It w.e. at nn/ iinittifniH that joii went with me.” 
His PortiiRiiese servant slates the diioit conti.iiy Mhidi ol tin in is most woithy of ciedit? 

(70) Mr. Bankes, on the contrary, says, that (he express eiiRigi irient entered inlo by Mi. 
Buckingham in tlim prtUnded compact was, that he should write, and kei p the j(jnrnal ol the 
route, whenever lie, Mr. Bankes, should widi it. 1 lie stiv mt says he agreed neither to draw 
nor write. Winch ol these is likely to be most coricit ' 

(77) The condition is in ilsclt most itnprubahie and absuid, even bad it not been refuted by 
other evidence ; but a person who could propose such a condiUoii must be the greatest mono- 
polist ever yet heard of tor such (onditions would go to prevent an individual from using 
Ihoso f,tculliC8 ot observation whnli no ma.ster denies to hi» servant, or even .i Wi st India 
planter to his slave. Besides wliu li, to be ol any use, the condition slioiild be that the indi- 
vidual should not even remember what he saw, or even mention it at any future time to 
oHiers’ As one of the imputations made by Mr. Bankes is, lhat Mr. Buckingham was utterly 
2 F a 
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Lihvl — Buckingham versus Bankcs. 


Did the parties set out on tho journey? — Yes. 
Did you accompany tliem ?— No. 


ignorant of the coriurionput points of arrliitectiire, anil the ilerlaration of Mr. Bankes’s aerrant 
Is, that Mr. Buckingham engat^eil not to wiite at all, this seems the proper place to introduce .it 
length the longer letter of Mr Bankes, preserved by the melting of the wax before described, 
wtiich IS full of architectnr.i' description .rnd disquisition flddiessed to his “ ignorant" fellow 
traveller, and whuh contains a distniet .leknowledgenient of Mr Bankes's having teen and 
read Uiohc very wiitten notes, which Da (’osti declines it w;is acondition fliat Mr, Buckingham 
thould not make! Tin letter, niul the reni'irks which follow it, were published originally m 
the ‘ ('idcutla Journal’ of jHi2, tniU re piihlished in tlie Appendix to' Travels nmong the Arab 
Tribes,’ p 041 

“ To J. .y. IliK hutiihai/i, I'Aq. to hi J oritur did, should he hi on his U'ay to Baulbcck. 

“ Diimasius, Ayrd 12 , 1816 . 

" My DPAn Sir,— Sm<e I knew notliint; of your illiiess until now, when I hope it is quite 
■t an end, I i.tn only repnee in yoni leioverv. At (lie name fime, I am afiaid lhal the same 
wintry we.iihei winch has iIihIm-'s il me viiy miicli in the Haur.iii, must liave made yonr pas- 
sage aerie^i Ihe moiiiilams veiy disagreeahle, it not dangerous. I have to icgret that my leitcr 
fiom .SMimyiiiaine tievi r ri .n In d yon, as I iliere di tail< d to you my plani, and mentioned that 
I wisliidoui mettmg at B.i.ilheek to take pla< c .« tew days l.itei than that vVliicli wc had hxed 
on tog I Norn ran he bettei than ahoiii (he lOili oi 20ih. 'Ihe inieiise cold, with storms 
of ram u now, previ nied my iieiielraiiiig fiom S.ilkliiid to Oei man, .ind even to Ouinyd- 
giinel, which, in spite ol all ohjietions and ditlniiltus, 1 was miieli set upon; however, in 
some directions, 1 Imve oxlended my leseauliis (onsideiably taiiher than you did. I visited 
f.l Kotlor, which doe', not desi rve its lepni ilioii , Hi hi awn, where tin re is a temple; Shakkah, 
whe .luie aie some inleieMiiig c-aily Cliiisli.iu -iuii<|iuties, and a ciiiioiis tower with inscrip- 
tions; tl.ijtii, wliere theie is one ol Hie most nnmlelligible buildings m .ill llie Haiiraii, Ih.at 
seems to liave hem, as I should eonceive, a soit ol coibge tor prieMs, and some of the best 
specim cl piiv,ile lioiises Aniuli is lull ol iiisc iipiions, chielly Christian 

“ At • IS a tmiple of the tmieol tin Aiitoiiinis. At Sha.irele, in Ia‘fl)a, I found little 

to inteiest me, theie n a sma'l llom.iii b.ilh. At Mcdgdel is by tar the most eiitlie of all the 
leiii|)les. Its .irc hit« elint |s (like all the nsi ihtoiigliont that c'ouiitiy, so tar as I saw if) ot .i 
veiy bad soil, witli high -.tilnd pechst.ilH, and loaded with iimneanmg oniamnits. But it is 
cm ions as a spei imeii, and lull ot Cieik him i iplioiM. Tlieputtiest limple in the Ifaiiran to 
my mind is a imteoue tli.ii wauls little els< Insides its loot, at Sunny iiMine ; it makes no 
figure upon ihe exleiioi. Some ot the towns there abo aie very inici esting, but less so than 
that at Mtdgdil, wliith you miM have sn n Ol piivaii houses I saw s, viral far siipcnor to 
that at K/ra. 1 w.is e.iniid mio om al Hosha, wlieie there aie Imiic eolumns and pilasters 
all loiiud Hie jiiiiKip.il .ip.iKiiiml, and a Icsm'i one wiHi .i smooili onling and arrhc'd above 

within il 'I In It IS aiioiliei « \i i Ih ot spceiiiieii iii a inim (I village called •* near Hie load 

from Shihlev’s villagi • lo Bosti.i, with two oi Hih i siorie«, and heveial at Hayt. There 
is quite a man-ioii at Meclgdil, wiHi oiiiaiiimls in all Hie angles ol the ceilings, and the ma- 
sonry .ill vsroiighl siiiooili. lime is a goi.d one, loo, at Ned|erawii. Did you obsoive the 
Hie-ure at Soayda^ It i" pretlv luge, and niucli niiiieil, and laees lowaids the great church 
to ihe norlh. 'Ihe temple then ih Itoiii.m pint all dispute, but ot Hie woist limes. I am sur- 
prised at any thing so bad beloie tlie \ii.m ei.i,oi latlier, I mean, before Clii istianily became 
the established lebgion ot the eiiq.ite; toi a tmiple it cutainly was, ,sml not a church.— 
At /{osfrii I think iioti itri' iiiisfukr/i in supposing that the tluulre lonsisted in only 
seven or eight latizi s of smts. It is tme that those uv ste are ihe uppermost; but there 
are two, it not three stones of high onhed luiilts heloti\sA .S.iiaem woi k, which occupy the 
height of at least (wo moie (bglils ot seats (winch .ne even visible in many places), and the 
scene consisti d in lliiee, if not tout oideis oi aic luiecluie, one above tin* ol’ii r, ot which there 
IS ocular clemoiislialiori, that iiiegular Done oidei which is visible being the uppermost 
lange. I will deiuoiisliate lliis to yon tioni my plans. 

“ Now, from a geiici.d view of the luliitcctmal remains of the Haiiran, Ac., my opinion is 
very decided, that ihetc is iioHiing lt> )iisiily an opinion Hial any ot it belongs to a peilod more 
remote Hi.iii lliat in whnli it became a pioviiice of Hie Homan enipiie. As to Hie temples and 
laigei buildings, theie cannot imiain a doubt upon any body’s mind that is conversant with 
antiquities, the stiiie applies to the Hu’.ures ami Hie baths. With respect to the private 
dwelling houses, We li.»ve less means ot comparing them, bni the inscriptions fix the aera of 
many cd them, and wlieiesei theie is any ornament, it is purely Homan, or comipted from 
Ihe Homan, and precisely such as occurs about the temples oi eaily Christian churches; the 
best of all the private bouses having its loot .siipporteil on a row ot debased Ionic pillars, not 
to mention the aicli, which occuis almost iiiiivcisally, and is m itself a siilflcunt objection to 
any higher antiquity being assigned to these buildings. It is tme, that private dwellings must 
have existed previous to the Roman conquests, and, Irom the nature ot the materials, might, 
»nd may exist to tins day : but when we liiid that wo must exclude from the number all where 


• "These three instances of names being forgotten altogether, as the spaces are blank in the 
original, and one name first written tirongly, and subsequently corrected by another, being 
written over It, are selected as proofs ihat the wnier of the letter, Mr.*Bankes, did not takn 
■iolci on the spot in his tour; because, if he had done so, such omission and mistakes, in snch 
■npertant points as namn of towns, could not have occuned. 
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Evidence for the Defendant, 


\'l'ho went with them? — Mahomet, the servant who came from Egypt, 
Mahomet Melicdy, and Mr. Uackingham. 


the arch occurs, or wliere tlicie is .inj oinaimnt oi iii<( i iptioii fueneiall) spc.ikiiiu), by far (lie 
greater number, and Ihc best “peeimun must bt sinuk po'iti\el\ oli the IhI. and a tew hills and 
hovels only will remain, whidi may be pn-ltj neai llie truth. It is moM pmbable to suppose, 
that the Romans introduced into tin se loniitiies a more >p.i(ioiis and eoiiiinoilioiis mode ot 
building, adopting, tioiii the iiaiivis, a mode ot coiixtiuctioii whiih mci-'Siij (iiuiii the total 
want ot timber) had originally taught them. 

“ After all, upon icIUctioii, the decision will! h I ha\econi« to upon this point (and m w hkli 
1 have not toiiiid any thing to shake nii), dot s not dimmish the mien st wim It ihese anlnpii- 
ties ought to evcite. With the single evceplion ot t'ompeii, wluie shall we liiiil the piivate 
ilwcilmgs ot the Romans} We have iliemlitre in iiitimit I) gieaiei tiumluts, siill habitable or 
iiihabiUd, closed ny their original dooH, and shelt.ieil by then original louls, ainl the limses 
eating out ot Itie same mangels as they did hiMlmi hiindied years ago. As lor the lowers 
they were lepnlchr.il, and aie to he leleiied to the s,|||i( imK (1 nn .im the e .11 liesi o| ihein)! 
I10U Will tind that they are t\ k lly siimhir to Iho-.e ahoiii Palniyia; and though llie toim oi a 
lower seems odly ehosen tot a pl.ue ot inteinnni, it was a I noiiiili one with ihe Uonians, 
who, in their own cuiintiy, .mil about then eapilal, s, cin g*n. lally lo have pnleired a loimd’ 
form, like the little one outside the gnat gal< o| Ilosiia. Ilnii inoiildiiigs and cornishes aic 
purely Roman, and every Ihing ti iid<>d to lonhiiii me in niv hisl tonieilun, vvilli the excep- 
tioiiof the single eii cunistaiice, th.il these towers ,ne olbn loimd wittim, .uid in Ihe viiy heart 
otthe villages (though, c( Handy, olleiin about the skills ot ihnii). lint even this dillicully 

was removed hy the sight ot those at Nedgnaiin ,* M.dgd,l, vvlmh have s, 1 the matter 

past adoiibt in eveiy n spict. 'I'he sucopliagi tin le, in boih insiaim reinaiii in iheir plates' 
and on the one we read the iianii s ot Ihi pirsoiis that oc< iipi. d tin in, w nh the addilmnai cir’ 
cimiitance that they are of Ohiistian nines And, a« it it w» le on pin pox to <d)v lale evi ry 
possible objection oi the lowm having bun convniid to this pm post att*i (he .ei i ot Us con. 
struction, We have the same oinaimnt lepeatid liom Ihe pail ot ih< s.utoph igiis upon the 
ceiling, and tin whole taste and sty Ic coi lespondnig Ihioiighoiii. 'llnsc towns ,ii j\udg(let 
are as niiitli in the lieait of the village is any wliiUvei.so vvi hivi no .iltn iialive, hut to 
suppose edlni the othei buildings positiioi, 01 'tint m tin Ham m, n.iitiaiv to tin iisinl prac- 
tice.they did bmy willnii the towns. At iihekkah linn is aiioih.i ot ilnx lowen, v(,,„ding 
dt lathed in the tii Id, lii it seenn, liom some long puiu al msniplioin, to have bi 1 n ilie bmial 
place ot the taiiiily ot Ba'siis, whose n line o< ( Ills t)lini in tin insnipinuis o| ihi Haman 'I'he 
bones ot him and Ins family have beni loolul up, and au lying siattmd al iln dooi of the 
tower. What sliikts nn witli snipii'e is, that in many of thtse towen I nmld disnivn no 
means of getting at the iippei s|, on s. 1 ni ly, pnh.ips, tmd it < xplaintd at Palmyra, vvhiih 
will turnish the best comiiinit.iiy on tin in. Ot iln pointed .in li. whnh ocniis iKipniilly, | 
know not what to think that »oim aie viry am lent 1 am salisln r|, and ihal most o| ihi in .ire 
to be reteried to Saiai cri tuin s or siim. |{iu iny chnt dilluuliy okhis in having tomid 
them in several huge Cliinlim t Inin lies, whn h ran haidly b* supposed to have been eierltd 
■ubsequent to that a'r.i, ami still h ss by that piopk. 

“ As for the castle at Salkhut, I am s.uistnd lliat it is a Same in work allogi ther, and no 
part of It, as it now stands, Roiimii, or of any liighei .minpniy. 'Iln vny r irciinisi.mce of the 
inanmr in which older msniplions and 0111 inn n|s an lound palclnd into il, whilst 11 is pioof 
that soinetliing did exist here pieviously, puts u past a doubt that the pieseiit is not a labric of 
those times, but is to he nteired to the p» nod ot the gnat \ialm ms« iipiioiis lhal .iie laiiieil 
ill bands round it. The giainknr and solidity <>t its <(msliiation form no ohnitiou, win 11 ii is 
observed that the castle at Rosiia, which, in the gemial plan, it nstmhhn vuy mm h, is tnlly 
equal to il in tins le-pecl, which, Iroiii being gialli d on tin iiiins <i| ,i nobh Ronim ihc.ilic 
suthcicnlly delerniincs Us own jeia, wiihoiil ultKim to tin uistiiplnms that abound upon it! 
1 do not know wlnlher, in Iln* hasty view v<>ii took ot .Salkinu, vmi \ x.miiind this lowii. V'ou 
Would, 1 think, have observed th.il the lioiists tin 1 e .ih .1 pp.n 1 nil v ot a h si n in ole .nil 10 inly, 
and of a vvorsc (onslimtmii than usual, and iln* Iiiosch enliii ly ot >iai .icc 11 woi k, with / Il 
nic/iCJ in the nil iiai el. Hy the by 1 , /row f/n ui si 11 1 1 * 1 to s i n v onu ^uI i s //zt* /o; i ^ 
of Adji'loon, / am aiino^t pcrsnaileit that (hat alto it a •Saiaiin uoih ( Hostra, yon vvi., le- 
nieniber, has Ihi nistic matoari/ all oiii it, and nein.Li'. ot tin Ian o; tin’ll linin' urv wll/i- 
oiU niiinbei), though I know you ari’ oj a ihlfiii/if opinion, and I will not vniiiire to sit 
mine agaiH\f it. 1 toimd an inUie-tmg link spmig ni ,t valhy imt t.ii tmm SalkhiU, to the 
N.W., over vvliuli iheie has been .1 rich litih Idiipli , and an inu njihmi of thr lime* of the 
empeior Gordian. 1 have been cndnl .nnl « i,nl m nn/ diavviiigs, which are m unat num- 
ber, and 1 do not think you u ill be ashaimdo/ haiitm i/oin namr atsoi latid to what 
/ may one d.iy or aiiulhei throw loeitlnr into fonii. Do me tin lavour to keep this It iter 
uot lor your use, but my ow n ; you know Imw m lolent I nn about wnlini^, and 1 ^vr thrown 
here many things upon p.iptr, whn h I may, ptihaps, initr do again. 

“ I shall set oH the day alter lo iimirow lui H.enias, and so make my way lo Baalbec, wlieu 
I hope to join you about the I 9 ih 01 ■iOih " Faithfully your-, 

“ WM. JOHN BANKES. 

" Remember nil kindly to Ihe Doitoi. 

“ Enter old C’haboeeau and the toail-iater' ' so adieu.” 


• See note in piecedinj; page. 
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What did Mahomet, the servant, carry with him ?-—( Although this simple 
question was repeated two or three times by the Counsel, the witness could 


“ I have prinfed the forcijoing iKicr in its complete and perfect «late, as it was Insinuated 
that it migiil contain some acconnt of nij notes, which Mr. Itaiikes professes to have seen, 
being n'tlt to hm by letter, so as to invalidate, it possible, my assertion of its relating to hi>) 
inspection of those note? at the time ot onr ineciiiig in D.unascns. The account of that meet- 
ing, on the 2nd of March 1810, has been already given in illiisliation of the 4th head of the 
chavges enumerated ; and the paits of this letter which speak of my notes on Adjeloon, of tny 
joining my namu to that ot Mr. Rankes and Mr, Riirckhaidt in a joint publication, &c. all re 
late to this incctmg, as may be seen by comparing them togetin i. Ills compliments to my sii - 
perior nnderstanding, amt his hope that E should not be ayluimvd to see my name associated 
with his, may not have been deseived . hut it h eeitalnly not tiom suck a ipiaitcr that one 
would expect to be soon nUerwaids fct down a» ignorant, amt incapable of making any 
notes worth publication! Siieli is the viitiie and eonsiMeiicy for which rank, family, and re- 
spectability ot connections, aie consideiid guaianiees. 

“ I am almost ashamed to dwell longer on this sobjed , hut I hope the reader will grant me 
a few moments' patience, wiiiie I show what was my londiict towards Mr. Ranke? during the 
period that he was slandering me. I liad sent lilm home plans and mammcrlpis of my own, 
icspecting Nubia, from Bombay, to ii,t‘ as he tliouglii piopi i, without asking even an acknow 
ledgineiil. I liad written .him, also, scveial of the most fiiemlly leticis from Ceylon, Madias, 
and Calcutta, some ot which imr*! have reached liim Uis insuliiiig letler to me from Thebes, 
was dated June 18111. In August 1819, 1 was oienpud wiih the most fiieiidly intention? to 
him, in utter ignorame of what awaited me. My tihnd, Captain Cloete, of the King’s 21st 
Dragoons, left Cakntta about that period, wnli the inleiitioii of going to England. Among 
other pcisons there, to whom I wa? diHiionsot '•emliug lelfeis by his hands, wa? Mr. Rankes. 
1 accoidiiigly gave him the following letter open, wiih diiections that, if he should remain at 
the Cape, widoh he thought possible, lie should seal it, and tnclote them ail to Mrs. Rucking- 
ham, t\lio would t'oiwaid them to their lespielive addre^s^ «. 

“ The following is the letter which I addiesscd to Mr. Rankes, supposing him to be in Eng- 
land, just two mouths after his insiilllng and inf iimms lettei was despatched from Thebes to me 
111 India, but long before it reached me, as that wa* tw'elve muiilbs on its passage liere 

“ To W. J- Ban k es, K^q., 

“ ('akutta, Auamt 1, 1919. 

** My DitAR Sir,— I have wiitlcn to yon seveial tunes since my arrival, nr rather si'ftlenient 
111 India, but as 1 have not heard tioiii you iii leliirii, I siippo'-e that some ot tlie letter,?, at 
least, must have miscarried; which 1 can the in >re readily IhIicvc, from knowing how care 
lessly every thing connected with the Indian post olHee is managed. 

“ file obiect of my picsent letter is, pailly, to make you aequ.iinted with a gentleman in 
every lespect entitled to your regaid, and jiailly, tliioiigh him, to say something to you respect- 
ing myself, as 1 naturally believe that if is impossible lor iiieii to have passed through scenes 
whkh we shaied togethei, and soon after entiiely loiget each other. 1 can veiy saiely say 
that such Is not the case on my pait, and I am willing to do you the justice to believe it is not 
?o on yours. 

“ Captain Cloete, of H.M, •21?t Dragoons, who will have the honour to present you this, is 
one ot my most intimate and familiar irieiid?, and will give you every mtoimation regarding 
my present occupations and pm suit? that you can desire to know ; and at the same time that 
yon may gratify yoiii wish iii this pailleiilar, yon will.l am suie, be delighted with the chan 
iiel through which it is efierted. You will, long eieihi8,of course, have seen the prospectus of 
iny book, and have heard all the parlieiil.irs regarding it lioiii Mi. Muriay. If it had been 
p..ssibl« to have formed the coalition which we talked of at Damascus, and which Sheikh Ibra- 
liiiii so indignantly rejected, 1 .should have been much pleased, and the muon of our aeparate 
labours would have made a more peifect woik than either will make alone. I had been led 
to expect, trom sonic mention of your name in the ‘ Quarteily Review,’ that a work ot ydiir 
own was in the press awl would veiy soon appear; I hope so, Indeed, for the gratification of 
the woild at laige, and more paitiuihiily that portion of them who desiic to be possessed of 
the best information legarding the most interesting countrie.? on the globe, which you will 
have it in your power to wide so ably, and illustrate so beautifully by the masterly efforts ol 
your nencil. I sent you home by the Su'allow, trom Bombay, upwaidsof fifteen raontlis 
ago, the plans and desciiptioiis of the temples iii Nubi-i, to iiicorporale with your own work, 
as I had promised to do; but I have nothcaid of their ariival, though the ship, I believe, got 
safe, hut has not retuined, as far as I can learn, to tliis country. They were addressed to you, 
III Palace^lJird, Westminster, where I supposctl they would reach you; and, if they have, 1 
hope you will make fre^ use of them. 

“ A subject that presses very deeply on ray mind, ii the injury done to me by Mr. Biirck- 
hardt, whose good opinion 1 ome enjoyed to a high degree, as you are aware, and who, all 
At once, aiuiost wiihout deigning to assign a cause, not only changed liis seiitlinents towards 
me, but became my bitterest enemy, by giving publicity to distorted fiicts, positive .alschood?, 
and wilful misrepiescntation.?, tending to undermine iny repulalloii. It fortunately -happened 
however, that Mr. Babuiglon, the com|i.iiiiou of iny voyage from Indm, whom Mr. Bnrcklianit 
cited ah hi.? authority tor many ol the tacts alleged, saw this paper, and instantly wiote a very 
full and able refutation of the chaigcs laid to wiy name by the Sheikh, copies of which have 
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not nihlerbtand it ; and the intc'rpreter wu'' obliged to explnio It. 'I'lu.s eir- 
cuin>lurice, it .will be '.eon, was aherwaids remarked upon by Mr. Hiiuigliaui.) 
— lie carried a porUolio, a tin case for dr.iwini’S, p.tper, and coni])a>.S(';>. 

V\ ere those Mr. R.iiikes’s Ml. 

Did you observe whelher Mi. Huckin^ham had any portfolio or paper for 
(hawing? — Nothi'U of the .sort. (78.) 

Did you keep Mr. Bai kesN money ?— \ es. 

Where was it placed ? — In a bag. 

Had Mr. D.inkes any money with him? — lie had some money i.i his 
girdle. (79.) 


lu't'n SL'iit to Knul.iiid. Tins gititkiiHn, howextr, who H llic k'ii of l)i. B.Thiiii^lon, a plixsc 
< 1.111 of some einiih'iuc m the (ily, l^ loiliiii.itciv no v in London, .ind js able lo i(‘|)('l ver- 
b.iily, as well as by \\ i lli<‘ in ili< tons a< I'le ilioio' of iiiy (•iieiiiy . It is possibk’ } on ru.iy 

li nc met willi .\li. It ihiimioii In. lino lli.^ , but it \ o.i .houl I not, an I (lt"<iri; to be .sci i n>lit on 
(lie sntijoi'r, I .mIioiiI I i.itliei lelei yon lo tli.ii "e'dli ..lan, who \vis my lellow yoys:;ei lor aix 
iinniths, III. Ill lime any tiling on iny own ji.nl in e\|)l.in.ilion oi leply. 

“ 1 line u’.eoii to believe that niy wile anil iliilihtii in in your county, at Chai inoiitli, in 
Doi'i’tsliiie; iiiy (lan‘j;litei Viiginia beiim with jMis Coiliyii at thti pi ice. It it slioiihl be near 
Cuile-Caslle, oi occ.isioii shoiibl evei call yon Dial w.iy, it would nive them i-ieat ple.isiire to 
^ue an.l know one who has shared the danneis ant lln- ple.iMiie^ ol tin ii best tiiiiid, moie 
paiticiilai ly as oiii ouiney w.is Mine I have seen llnin, haviiii; hit Enuland in IHI.3, .ind 
invi'i had (Kiasion to reliiiu to it sinu. 1 hope, and believe too, lh.it yon would tind them 
woittiy ol youi repaid, 

“ I hive heard tioni L.idy llestei .Sluihop'-, since inv .niival iii lieni;,il, and have written 
lu-r tiy (his oec.isnni, as I .suppose Ini ladyship will b<- in Eii"l.iiid when this le.niies you. 
(laplalii Cloile wnl be able lo till yon all .»boiil my piesenl otiupainnis .nnl pm«iiils, which 
.lie m.ce'sanly iinpt i main nt, and m i\ ce.iM- .il a xeiy shint inniu , but, .u Ion;' as they last, 
lliey will eiiliiely jirct hide (he possi'nliiy <ii my aUeiidiiiij to my tline; lor I'lihlieation in 
l'aii,l.md , should they ceise, i shall hiy< that .ts a Mib|e<,l lo tuiii my immediale alien- 
lion to. 

“Ill such an event, how-vci, 1 slioiil I <eil.u.ily (put a loimliy wlnie Imtmiis ate no 
loiioei to be ma le by a ten \e.iis’ lesnhine .is toimeilx, b d whcie, lhoii;.li ihc di.iiuis ol 
mill are le-seiied, llie ceitamiiis oi evil tioiii < lunate and sex n Iy ai( , I sliould think, .is ({icHt 
as e\ei, and re[MU lo the re-enpiy im ill .>l iiiy l.imily and iiiy ii.nive l.iini. 

“ Under the hope that I shall oi (..isioiially be tivomed with aline iioiii yon loheur that yon 
are well, and liappi.y oic ipnd, I Kiiiam, iny dcai sii, tailhinlly y mils, 

. “ J. .S. But KINOHAM.” 

“ As Captain CnuK ninaiind al tin Cape, this was si ihd by him, and sent on lo Eiinliiid 
as (lilecltd Ml'. Bin kii ch.i n a (mdiinjly liinliim on (inpmy tlial Mi. B.mkes h.id aiiived 
111 town, eiiclus‘'<l It in a note In him as addnsstd, ami, to hei uu.it snipiise, leccived it 
baik a;i;ain by the po't, with the seil nnbioken, and cm lo.sed in the lollowiim envelope;—' 

Ml. William Baiiki s piimils Ins toinpliineiils lo Mis. Bmkin^iimi, and bet;s that the 
‘ aiiswei wimh he flunk, s it iiecess.ny lo lelmii to hei note, liny mn bi (oiisiiind into .my 
‘ incivility towai.is her. llavini; deteimmedl hat lie will h i\i no linlln i (ommiiiiie.itioii with 
‘ Mr. Buckingham, ciilurhy letlei oi ollniwisi, lie take' the lilxily ol Htiiinmg to her the eti 
‘ dosed, With anqiiv't that it may be liaiismiUt il to him uiiopemd. 

“ ‘ Old Puhuf \ard, Tui sday, June 13 .’ 

“ Was this the art of an irmoceiif man f or was it not i itliLr llie s dleii otistinaey of one who 
knew he had done wrong, and who would, theieloie, leai of nollimg wliitli might rdate to n 
person ot whose very name, as well as letters, he Ind so iniicli iietd lo stand m dread f 'I’hl# 

IS only of a piece, howevei, with the whole transaction, as showing that, In relinn loi the kind- 
est and best iiiteiiiions towards these men, Mi. Bmckli.ndi and Mi. Baiikis, ii was iny late to 
receive, and their disgrace lo otter, nothing but iiisiills iml in|iiiiesin relmn. 

“ This letter, with Mr. Baiikes’s envelope, and C.ipiaiii Cloele’s seil, which has been 
verified at the office ol Me«is. l’alineraml Co., Ins i orn spoiidents here, are, with the imst, 
now in niy poSbes*ion, having been brought baik from England with the vaiimis odier papers 
and letters from thence; and add another link to the wondeilul chain ol evidence, by which 
this whole case is so strongly connected and held logeihei.'' 

(78) The charge of Mr.Bankes is, that Mr. Buckingham wrote on the journey frMnhls (Mr. 
Bankes’s) dictation, and also that Mr. Buckingham copied lair, tor Ins own use, what Mr. 
Bankes had written with his own hand. How could this be done without paper, or “ any 
thing of the sort?” But Mr. Bankes himself admits that Mr, Buckingham hud a note-book 
four inches square ; and, at all events, whatever mateiiala he had toi copying eithci di .i wmgs, 
notes, or plans, all of whicii he is accused of doing, would be quite sutlicieiit tor making such 
drawings, notes, and plans, originally, as well as for copying them. 

(70) It will hardly be supposed that Mr. Bnckingbain could make a juuiiiey from Egypt to 
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How many Ai'abs came back lo Nazareth ?— Three. 

Had Mr. Buckinjfham any servant with him ?— None : he left him to go 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth. 

Did you pay the Arabs? — By my master’s order, I paid them 250 
piastres. (8(J) 

Were they taken out of the bag? — All. 

Did you continue to keep the bag? — Ves. 

Did Mr. Buckingham put any money into the bag? — Never. (81) 

Did Mr. Buckingham ask you to lend him any money ? — Yes ; ten dollars. 


India without having mon^y loo; for Mr, Ranked docs not pretend lo have paid more than 
the expenses of this seven days’ tour on Mr. Burkingliain’s behalf. 

(80) The amount of the whole disbursements always stated by Mr, Buckingham were 216 
piastres ; not far short of the amount here stated, of which he contends that he paid the half, 
and shows an entry, in an attested original book of disliiirsements, to the amount of lOB 
piastres, instead ot onc-t)tt!i of the whole sum ; which, as Mr. Bankes's party consisted of four, 
and Mr. Buckingham was alone, he ought only in faiiness lo have paid. The whole sterling 
value of this sum is, however, thus easily computed In the latest authentic work on Egypt, 
hy Mons. Meiigin, in treating ot the land-tax in that country (vol. 3, p. 34.3), he gives this m 
cidcntal explanation ot the value of the piastre, where he says, “ The contributions amount to 
ilxty-six millions of piastres, which are equal to twenty millions of francs, or about £990,000 
sterling.”* By either of these calculations the utmost sterling value of two hundred and 
fifty piastres would be just £'3. 2v. Crf. ; so that, siippoMiig Mi. Buckingham lo have paid ac 
tiially nothing on tins tour, ami Ins full fifth weie to be considered as still owing fiom him to 
Mr. Bankcs (and nothing iiioie could be daimed, because Mi. Baiikes himself admits, in Ins 
own letter, tliat all t!ie preparatory expenses were incuried before he even saw Mr. Buck- 
ingham, so that the addition to Ins parly could have increased no other expenses than those 
of the road), even then, actorduig to tlic highest esliinite of .Signor Antonio Da Costa, Mr, 
Bankes’s pmse bearer Inmself, this mighty dehl due to the “ descendant of an ancient house," 
and “hen to a splendid foitune,” by one, too, whom he li.id incited to join him, would be 
the enoimous sum of twri-ve .sHii.i.iNCis and sixpi-nce!— or, taking the tiill half of the 
entire sum spent, it would amount tothe ajipalliiig debt ot dnk pound, eleven shillings, 
AND threepem e ST (’ k l I n 0 I ' Tiiilv, this vast amount might, if distributed among a 
proper iiuniber of “.Saving Rankes,” at a laitinug tu each, and siilteicd to run on foi a siifti- 
cicivt time at compouml interest, reali7e the dieains of those who saw globes ot solid gold, 
larger than the earth we inhabit, .springing out of stiii smaller savings. What a nuolens of 
future treasure is tlieiefore hcie Masted and destroyed ! 

(81) It was, perhaps, wise in him not to do so; for it might have been hard to get it out 
again when guarded by such a master and such a man. But the folly of the question, and 
the uselessness of the aiiswei, must be appnient; unless, indeed, it be meant to say that no 
money would pass current but such as came out of iliis magic il bag. Mr. Buckingham paid 
Mr. Bankes his thlrt!/-fu'o shillings and sii pence, not by putting it into Ins bag, but by 
giving It into Ins own hands; and his only ovci sight was, that he did not take a written re- 
ceipt for the money. The following is a ropy ofAlie entry made ot it at the time, and certified 
to be seen soon after in Indn, by the paitics whose names were .subscribed to it there. 

* Extract from a small red memorandum hook, containing an account of disbursements 
*on a Fopage and Journey Jrom Egypt to Jnriia by way of Syria, began December 1815. 

' February 9th, 1SI6. — Paid the whole expenses of our journey across the Jordan lo Jerash, 

* and return to Nazareth, including giiide.s, provisions, &.c. (my portion) piastres 103 0 0.” 

“ * We certify this to be a true extract fiom the oiigmal book of memoranda exhibited to 
ui by Mr. Buckingham. 

(Signed) “‘C. D’OYLY, 

J. PALMER, 

J. YOUNG, 

J. MELVILLE, 

JOHN YOUNG, 


J. CALDER, 

HY. CHASTENAY, 
G. CHINNERY, 

P. M. WYNCH.'” 


• See an article on the Agricultural and Coramerelal Resources of Egypt, in tha ‘Oricaial 
Ii*rak!/ vol. VII, p. J«9, Note 10. 
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Where waa that ?— I said I* had no money but my master’s, and I would 
not grife it without orders— he must ask Mr. Baukcs. 

Was that at Nazareth ?— Yes. 

Did you afterwards receive orders from Mr. Bankes to lend Mr. Bucking- 
ham the money 1 — I did, ajid gave him ten dollars. (H‘i) 

Did you see a little book in your master’s possession at Nazareth ? — Yes. 
Look at that (handing witness a very small book, about two inches square.) 
Is that your master’s note-book ? — Yes ; he brought it from Madrid. 

Did you see it in Mr Buckingham’s hand at Nazareth 7 — Yes. 

What was he doing with it? — He was taking a little copy from it on 
paper. (13) 

Do you recollect Mr. Bankes preparing a plan after his return from 
Jerash? — Yes. 

Can you identify it ? — Yes. 

Did you assist in pasting it? — Yes. 

Did you afterwards see Mr. Buckingham copying the plan ? — Yes. 

Was he tracing the plan on the window of the c»>nvent? — Yes. (84) 

Cross-examined b\f Mr. Brouf/ham. 

When did you leave Mr. Bankes’s service? — In 1820. 

Where have you been since? — In my own country. 

Where did you leave him ? — At Florence. 

When did you come over here ? — In August 1824<. 

And you have been here ever since? — Yes. 

Have you been living with Mr. Bankes during that time ? — Yes. 

In his house?— Yes, and when he went into the country he took me with 
him to see the country. (85) 

Were you ever in England before ? — No. 

Did Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham speak in Italian to you?— Yes; 
Mr. Bankes spoke good Italian. 

And Mr. Buckingham ?— lie spoke good Italian also. 

Did Mr. Buckingham carry a traveliing bag I — He had a sack. 

You say that Mr. Bankes bail that little book which has been shown you? 
-Yes. 

Did you ever see any other book besides that ? — No. 

Mr. Gurnev. — W ill you ask him, my Lord, whether ho means at that time 
or during the whole of the journey ? ' 

By the Lord Chief Justice.— Witness, you say that you saw that book at 


(82) Even if this were true, which it is not, it ou^ht to be shown, to be worth any thinf, 
that these ten dollars were never repaid : but Mr. Bankes, who makes such an outcry about 
his thirty shlllioi's, says nultiing himseir about the fifty, to which ten doll.irs would amount; 
and the world will judge whether he would be likely to pass them over without notice in Da 
Costa's account, or whether such a large sum as this would enliiely escape his memory. 

(83) Had this been even true, which it is not, it should be shown that this “ little copy" 
from this “ very little book” formed a pait of Mi. Buckinghani’s published work, for that U 
the charge; and it this liud been believed, the whole contents of this note-book, of which not 
more than twenty pages of two inches square were written on (the re3t being all blank paper), 
might have been read m less than ten minutes ; and the fact of some part of the printed book, 
now four years before the world, corresponding with these notes, been as easily shown. Bot 
It was not even insinuated, and therefore it may be concluded there was no foundation what- 
ever for the charge. 

(84) This fact has always been admitted, because it svas done openly, with M|||Panke8*s 
knowledge and consent; the plan being, in truth, as much or even mote clearly the property 
of Mr. Buckingham than of Mr. Bankes himself. 

(83) This is a fact worth remembering : For this Portuguese witness and his companion, Ma- 
homet, Mr. Buckingham has, for these 'ast two years, been paying at the rate of about half-a- 
guinea per day ; svhicb, it is said, Is not to be refunde.1, thongh their evidence has proved no- 
thing (although an effort will be made to appeal to the court on this subject) ; while they were 
living in Mr. Bankes’s bouse, and jouinrying with him on parties of pleaeare to see ibecooirtryi 
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Nazareth ; did you ever see any other book at any other time during the 
journey 7-^PIenty . (80) 

Loan Chief Justice. — Y ou have said that you heard Mr. Buckingham ask 
Mr. Bankea to take him with him to Jerash. In what language did he speak / 
— [n English. 

Lord Chtef Justice. — Did you then understand English ] — Similar to tl»e 
present. (87) 

liORD CiUEF Justice.— W as it in Englisli you hoard Mr. Bankes make the 
condition that Mr. Buckingham should not draw? — Yes; 1 had b(‘en in the 
service of an Englishman before. (88) 

Giovanni Bcnafti examined hf Mr. Gnrneif, Ihronyh the medium of the 
Interpreter. 

Were you in Palestine with Mr. Bankes ?— Yes. 

Did you go by tlie name of Mahomet ? — Yes. 

Did you act as int<'rpreter for Mr. Bankes ? — Yes. 

Did you go with Mr. Bankes to the Dead Sea ? — Yes. 

Were you with Mr. Bankes w'lum he engaged with llie Arabs to guide him 
to Jera.sh?— Yes. 

Was it before or after this that you saw Mr. Buekingliam ?— \fter. 

Did Mr. Bankes make a present to thefloveruorof .lerusalein for the release 
of the Arab guide’s son. who was in prison ? — Yes. 

What was the presimt ? — Some silver, and jiearls for a necklace for a lady. 

Did you go with Mr. Banke.s ami Mr. Buckingham to Jerash? — Yes. 

Did you carry a portfolio and paper ? — Yes. 

Had Mr. Buckingham any portfolio or paper (89) 

Did you sec Mr. Buckingham write in any book at Jerash? — I saw 
Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Bankes writing in a grotto. (9U) 

Tell us whnt they did. — TIujy sat down togidher, and made a design 
together. (91) Then Mr. Banker spoke, and Mr. Buckingham wrote (92). 

Whilst you were on the joiirm'y, wa.s any money p.iid for expenses? — Yes, 
by mo . 

Tt is to be hoped ihnt (heir <i/i(/re of these expenses will not amount to much, ' erauso even IVfr. 
Buckiiigliairi’s p.iy to them, liberal as it may sound, will hardly cover many evnirsions ot 
pleSsiiie in England, liowevei ample it mi^ht bo to defiay the cost ot mulIi tours as ihai to 
Jciash, whcie bread, dates, milk, and watci, formed the only tood of the paity for six days 
out of tlie seven. 

(86) It would have been satisfactoiy to h.ive seen some o( these also produced. 

(97) These expressions, which many pci sons weie .struck with when uttered, appeal to have 
made a deep impression even on the Lord Chief Justice himsoll. 

(88) Tins in.iy orniay not be tine, but, even it the l.iUer, it w'ould piove notlimi;: for here, 
according to the witness’s own coiifes-ion, lie h.id been in the seivice of Mr. B.uikc8, an En- 
glishman, tor seven years, and could not now’ understand the plainest questions; his previous 
service with some other Englishman could not, theiefore, h.ive been of much advantage to 
him, as far as the acqmreiiicnt ot the language was concerned. Ten jeais ago, at Jerusalem, 
however, neither he nor his companion appe.tred to understand a woid ot the English tongue; 
and (lieir slow progress since is tolerably good proof that they aie not persons who could leam 
a great deal in a sliort time. 

(89) The remark already made as to tlie pretended want of paper will equally apply here. 

(90) This circumstance is suiricieiit to prove that lliere was no secrecy as to writing ; and 
tliat, if the paities were bot/i wilting in a grotto, they were eacli probably making his own 
notes or <i|ervation8. 

(01) ThiB testimony, as to Joint co-opcration in tlie making the design, would alone establish 
the claim of joint property in the design so produced. 

(92) This might be strictly true ; but it required to be provetl, that what the one wrote was 
what tlie otlicr dictated. One gentleman might be talking and another writing, even in iha 
same grotto, and jet without the least connection between the words spoken and those com. 
nutted to paper. To show that there wa.s no conccaliBciit of this fact of their joint labours in 
tlie grotto from the public, when the book was sent to England for publication, nearly eighteen 
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Was a»y other money paid, except what was paid by Mr. Baiikes? — No. 
Do you know that Utile book ? (the book before mentioned) — Yes. 

Did you see Mr. Bankes wiitiiiff m it ! — Yes. 

Did you see Mr. Buckinj^harn with tl.at book after you !?()t back to Naza- 
ri'iti ?— I one day saw Mr. Buekino^ham, in a room with 3ii. Bankes, takinj; 
something from the book, on paper, 


11)0111114 before Mr. H.iiikesN libclloin letter readied Mr. Itii(.kii]' 4 li.im iii Iiidi.t, tlio tollowing. 

m.iy be extiarted trom the account o| the vi^u to Jtia^h, given in the Tiavel^ m Pa- 
liaine, Ht p. 347, qnaito edition 

“ While tile guide', an I our sei vants were l.iking some lefiealiincnt, Mi. Uankes and I ao- 
itiided to a coHVenlorit spot, vvlieie we could both tonceal oui.-.elvca lioni tlie passengers 
ht'low , and while Mi. Jtaiilves was einplo}ed in l.ikitig a liasly sketch of the wliole view as it 
.iptieaied fiom hence, 1 c-uitlit the oppoiliinity ol oiir lliro«iug toi'etlier the recollei lions of 
diir route from Jcinsalem ttins lar, as not a iiionieni had v»t oltiied llseJ), lioin the lime 
,i| 0111 leaving lint iity, in which it would h:ue been ■.tfe to have wti(teii,oi lo have excited 
l Uiiosily hy the appeal aiice of such uniiMial Ihliigs as pen, ink, and paper." * 

03) liMi. Rnekiiigh nil was leif/t ,\fr. liiinkt s m ihc loom wlieii he took this ” something" 
lr»m the Ititle book in qnes'ioii, there could have heen iioiliing siii leptilions or clandestine in 
(ho. Still, what that soiiictliing was, or wliat iiae was made o( it when copied, docs not ap- 
pear; and ycl both were neiessaiy to be shown, in older to siih'-tantiate Mr. Bankes'i 
charge of having copied notes, and being aboiif to rum them to account. This “ little book'' 
[and Its extieniely dimiimtlve sr/e well entitles It to tlie epiiliel) was cxainiiie(l,lliowever, by a 
person in court, and out of (ho twenty wiiticn pages m it (the lemaiiiing portion being actually 
blank), not one of llieiii related to Jerash at all,thotigli the wliole ol Mr. Biukinglnm's account 
of that city, extending over sixt) -three printed qiiaito pages, fiom pige 312 to page 405, must 
hive been rlrawn from Mi. Bank cs’s notes on it, it Mr. Buckingham kept no notes of his 
own ; and the only note-book of Mr. B.mkes's produced in court, was this iwo-incli square 
one, with about foity piges of paper, less than twenty of which were written on, and these 
(oniaming no mention of Jci.ish, being appaicntly hasty nienior.mda of the road, atlci quilting 
llie mins of lliat city! As the dt tailed proofs of the notes of Mr. Buckingham liavmg also 
bt'cii seen by Mr. Bankes, and canliilly lead by him, weie not given at .m lailicr perioil, they 
inaj be introduced here, m the stab m which they were originally publit.lied in India in 1822, 
and since in the Appendix betore lelerrcd to— p. 024. 

SiippUmcntary Letter /torn Mt . Buckingham to It. Bubtngton, Esq. in l.o>idon, 

" (’nit nttUf July 4f/i, 182(1. 

“My oksr BMilMi rox,— Since these letters and papsrs have been prevented going hy the 
Fame, Captain Kastgate, as oiiginaity intended, as it was thought adMsahle to retain iiotaiial 
copies ot the whole, 1 shall add lieie, as a .supplementary note, a veiy .sinking discovery, which 
has arisen in the course of mqmr> . 1 1 is this . — 

“ It bad been suggested to Mr. John Faliner, in die conne of his eo.ivi rsations witli others 
oil this subject, that it was possible i inieht have concealed fioin Mi. Uankes the tact ol my 
having visited Jer.csh a thud time, or snbsequc nlly to our |oiiit \isil tli<ie, and that lie being 
consequently ignorant of my liaving rolli'cted any mateiials in aildiiioii to those wliicli wt 
collected jointly, might have supposed that in giving an .icc.()iitil ot Jer.isli, I c,ould only have 
inacle use of such inloimation as I had acquiu'cl in company with him, which he, considering 
to be obtained through Ins means, would be borne out (ccmsi-tently at least with that cunside- 
latioii) in condemning, as a breach of conlidcnce, and an imwaii.iinablc use of his or our joint 
materials, as exclusively my own. 

“ When Mr. Palmer waited upon me to ask me wlic'tliei I pcis-cssed any means of removing 
this obiectiuii, I staled to him that Idid notthmk 1 had any pioni in uiiting of Mr. Baiikes’s 
having seen my notes, beai Inga, and traces of (»lans made m mj fhn'tt visit to Jerash; but 
that 1 had a perfect recollection of Ins having seen them, .md ot our co ivi rung together there- 
on, both at Damascus and Aleppo, where we afterwaids met. 1 was piepared to pledge ray 
hcMiour to this fact; but we both regretted, as eveiy other (iciint had been satisfactorily incH by 
documentary evidence, tliat this could not be equally so. 

“ Just as Mr. Palmer was about to leave me, it occurred to my recollection, how||ur, that 
in one of Mr. Bankes's letters to me in Syria, No. 2. dated at Damascus, April IflSie, in 
speaking of the ruined places of the Haiiran generally, and paiticularly of the (lilhcnity of de- 
cidmg aoout Roman and Saracen forticsses, he says:—* By the bye, from the description in 
your notes of the fortress of Adieloon, 1 am almost imisiiadc^d that (hat also is a Saracen work 
(Uitsira, you will lemeiuber, has the lu.stic iiiasoniy all over it, and instances ot the Ian and 
''hell niche arc without number); I know yon aie ol a diHeient opinion, and I will not venture 
set mine against it.' And remenibenng that the only notes I had on Adjclooii wcic in the 
f rry sntne book with those contsiiiitig all the iiote.s of my third visit to J< r.T^h, I produced 
the origiteoi-lo Mr. Palmer, .iliicji lie iccogmsxd as one of those lanl bcloie the gcDikmen 
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Did you lee Mr. Buckingham copying a plan on a window Yes. 


who bad met at toy house on the 16th of June. It is a small memorandum-book of Arabic 
paper, containlus; notes of my journey, made on the spot. It is marked on the outside thui: 

* No. 11. from Assait to Jerash, Adjeloon, and Mezereebe, and Bozra in the Hauran.’ it 
begins with VVednesilay, March 7, ISIO, on my leaving Assait to visit Jerash a third time * 
fourteen pages are occupied with the road between these two places; then follows immediately 
after, eleven pages devoted wholly to additi«iual particulars collected at Jerash on my third 
visit, when Mr. Bankes was not with me. Immediately following the page where my account 
of Jerash cioses, begins the first account of Adjcloon, In these words, ‘ See the castle of Adje- 
loon, like that of A<<satt ; below it, at its immediate toot, Arrubbiidth, now deserted,r— tweiiiy 
soldiers in the castle fioin Damascus.' Two pages only beyond this, is the following passage; 
*Mr. Burckhardl, Sheikh Ibrahim, had been at the lastie of Adjeloon about three years siiicr. 
It is in situation and construction like Assait and Karak, and like them, no doubt, an old 
Roman work with Saracen repairs.' Eleven pages beyond this begins, * Saturday, March 10th,' 
when I left Cafr Injey, a small village in the valley of Adjcloon, to pay a visit to the interior 
of the castle, in winch day’s journal is the following passage:— 

“ ‘ Ascended from hence to the castle, and saw some cisterns, many hewn stones, and 

* part of a public road in the way. The castle is, like that of Assait, situated on a high hill, and 

* IS about 400 paces in circumference, being nearly squat o, with a central buttress, or square pro- 

* jeetion on each side. It is built on a limestone rock, and Is siii rounded by a broad and deep 

* ditch, hewn out of the rock, and tormerly lined with masonry, where necessary. The foot uf 
‘ some part of the castle rock is sloping, and also cased with masonry ; the arctdfecture ii cvi. 

* dcntly Homan, large square hewn stones, rough in the centre, and loop-holes in fan-niches of 

* Roman arch; yet within, the pointed and the louud aicli, as well as the flat one, are all used 

* in the same room ; the pointed arrli-woik of the interior is amazingly solid, and ceitainly 
‘ coeval with the buildiiigitself. The embraziires for arrows resemble the modern ones for c«u- 

* non, except in the size of their mouths, and theie aie a consirlerable number of them williin. 
' It is now in ruins, but we mounted with diflicultj on the top, and 1 took the opposite bearings, 
'There is anAiabic inscription of Sultan Salahed-din-cl-Miillela ibn-Viiselt, in the yeaiKiio 
' date) ; for which purpose ttie lough surface of the Roman stones were smoothed down. It is in 

* a small oblong tablet, on the east side, underneath the two tan niches of Roman work. The 
' castle faces nearly the four points.' 

“Then follows a page containing a set of bearings by compass, of seventeen remarkable 
objects ; towns, villages, moiiinains, lakes, &c., collecte-l for the conslriiclion of a map of the 
country. In the next succeeding page is the Atahic inscription spoken ot, and in the following 
one, part of a Greek inscription tioiii a ruined Greek monastery, called Deer Mar Ellas, which 
1 visited after 1 quitted the castle of AdjeKam. 

" These are all the notes I ever made of tins fortress, as I never visited it but once, immedi- 
ately on coming fioiii my t/urd visit to Jerash, of which it is witliiii a short day’s journey, 
and It will bo seen that these notes, which speak ot Roman arches and rustic masonry, and fan 
and shell inches, could be the o/tlv notes to wliicli Mr. Baiikes’s observations could apply, 
when lie says, ' By the bye, from i)ie denciiptioii in your notes of the fortress of Adjeloon, 1 
am almost persuaded that that also is a Saiaceii woik (Bostra, you will leinember, has the 
rustic masonry all over If, and instances of the fan and shell niches aie without number); 
though 1 know you are of a diiiereol opinion, and I will not veiUiire to set mine against it.’ 

“As Mr. Bankes read those notes ot mine on Ailjeloon, &c. attentively, and as they begin 
on the very back of the same leaf wheie the account of my third visit to Jeiash ends, it will 
be admitted as very stiongly conclusive evidence, that lie lead nil that related o Jerash also, 
as a part about which he must ncecssHiily have been more interested than about Adjeloon, 
where he had never been, and did not, as far as I am awaie, ever intend to go. 

“ With this knowledge, therefore, of my having been at Jerash alone, subsequent to our 
joint visit, and with the proofs in Ids hand of my having collected very copious additional 
materials of bearings, traces of plans, inscriptions, &c., it became a wUJul falsehood to 
say, that in announcing to the world an account ot Jerash, I had made an unjust use of ins 
materials, and to say, as he has done in his letter sent by Mr. Hobhouse, ' that 1 took down 
no notes of this place, but such as 1 set down at his dictation from his own mouth, or copied 
from those written by Ins own band ; that the few bearings 1 took were with Ids compass ; 
and that I could nut copy Greek inscriptions, as 1 was ignorant of the learned languages, and 
was so far from an antiquarian, that I did not know a Roman ruin Iroin a Tmkish one.’ Us 
must have known disimcily and unequivocally that 1 had taken notes of my ou'st, bearings 
with my own compass, Greek inscriptions several in number, and traces uf buildings not to be 
found in his plan; and with these tacts befoie him, his assertions to the contrary can be 
^ited no other than deliberate, wilful, and malicious representations and untruths. 

'* In jMrsuing this inquiry a little farther, after Mr, Palmer left me (which he did with an 
expression of his satisfaction at the tuiness of the proots ’submitted to him by me, of Mu 
Bankes's being acquainted with my third visit to Jerash, and of my not having concealed any 
filing of this from him), ciicumstanccs arose to render it highly probable tliat Mr. Bankes has 
also seen tbe very item of disbuiseracntin my little memorandum-book, which staled the sum 
I bad paid as the portion of my expenses for tbe journey we made together from Jerusalem m 
Jerash.' It is this : at tbe end of this book, marked ‘ No. 11. from Assail to Jerash, AtUdoon 
and Mezereebe, and Bozra in the Haiiran,’ (in which, a# has been shown, he bad read iny 
•otta on Adjcloon attentively), in the last page is thU panage : * Half an hour from hence 'at 
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di'oss-examined by Mr. Brougham. 

I lliink you said, that you were a Mahometan ? — 1 attend I he mosques 
Turkey, but 1 am a Christian here. (94-) 

You said that you saw Mr. Bankesaiid Mr. Buckingham, drawing together 
in a grotto ? — Yes. 

Did the expenses you spoke of during the journey, consist in money given 
to the Arabs by way of presents?— Yes. 

Was it not very little? — Yes, very little. 

Then there was no great exj)ense attending the journey ?— Mr. Bankes paid 
250 piastres. (95) 


pa»sc(t a stream called Aba Hanias;hur, and in another half hour entered Bozra.' The re* 
marks oil Borra, with the inscriptions copied there, &c., aic contained in the end of the 
small red book appropr ated to disbiiifcmcota, as they were chiefly written in the streets as I 
went along ; this pas'agc is ninler date of ‘ Wednesday, Mareh 14tli, 1816,' and llie account of 
my disbursements was lelt oft in the February preceding. The item regarding our Joint ex- 
penses, and the payment of my poiiioii ot ii, was entered on thcStli of that month, or a ful- 
munlh prior to my account of Ho/ia being wriiten, and both were contained in the aatnem 
book. Now I can prove, by Mr. Banker's letter to me (No. 2. llie same that acknowledges bis 
having seen in niy notes the dirciiption of Adjeloon), that his red book, which Contained my 
dUbursements, and tlie notes on iioi^ra and Salkliud altogether, was also in his possession, 
and the notes of it lead by him ; whicli renders it equally probable, that he did see the very 
Item entered of my portion ot expenses pant for onr loiiit Jonrney to Jer.ish ; or, at all events, 
it will prove tlial l did not scruple to put this into ins hands, and that there was nothing re- 
Uting to our travels, whetlier when together or when separate, that 1 ever wished or en- 
deavoured to conceal from Inin. 

“ In this letter of Mr. Baiikcs’'*, he says to me, ' At Bostra, I think you are mistaken in sup, 
posing the theatre consisted of only seven or eight ranges of seats. It is true, tliat those which 
we see are the uppermost, but iheie are two if not three stories of high arclied vaults of Saracen 
Work below, which occupy the heiglii of at least two more flights of steps (which aie even 
vinble in many places), and the scene consisted in three if not tour orders ot srclillectnre, one 
above the other, of wbicii there is ocular demonstration, tlic irregular Doiic order whicli is 
visible being the uppermost range.’ The points in which Mr. Baiikcg thought me mlstakcu, and 
the only place in which he could have seen anif notes of mine on the theatre at Ho/.ra, are con- 
tained tn the little led book appropriated originally to disbursements, and the passage towldch 
he particniaily alludes, is the toliowiiig * Within the castle (of Bozia) in the centre, is a fine 
Roman theatre, it faces exactly N.N. K., had a closed ti out; with Done wings, fan-topped 
niches, and Done doors below, ami aiangeol pilasters above them. Tlieic was only one 
flight of seats seven or eight in height, ami the upper one had behind it a Doric colonnade, 
running all roiiud tlic semiciicle ; the pillais about three feet diameter, supporting a plain 
architrave. The circuit of the upper range of seals 18 230 pares, and the whole extremely 
chaste and fine ; there are nine flights of cunii, moulded as well as the benches. The entrance 
was made from about thirty arched doors from without, and small steps led to the benches 
above.’— Ill this small red hook, which contains the only notes I ever made of Bozra, and 
winch Mr. Bankes ha<l with the ro^t for his peinsal, arc JlJtcen Greek inscriptions, lome of 
great length, with very copious notes, all made when we were separate; ami oti'ering aildl- 
tional proof that he uttered a wilful falsehood, when he slated I neitlicr made notes, nor 
copied inscriptions, from want of paper, Incapacity, and Ignorance of the learned languagea. 

“One instance more may be selected to prove that this book of disbursementg was in Mr, 
Rankes’s hands, long ajter the account was closed and discontinued. It is this In hli 
letter, after ennmerating tlie arguments which presented themselves to Ills mind, in favonr of 
the castle of Salkliud being a Saracen work, and not any part ot it Roman; he says, ‘ 1 do 
not know whether in tlie hasty view you look of Salkhml, yon examined the town. You 
would, I think, have observed that flic houses there are appaienily of a less remote antiquity, 
and of a worse construction than usual, and the mosque entirely of Saracen work, with shefl 
niches in the minaret. By the bye, from the description In your notes of the forlresa of Ad* 
jeloon,' Ac. &c. — Now, (he only account I ever had of Salkliud Is in the mne book with 
that of Bozra, from which place I made a hasty visit to it, leaving Borra at noon, reaching 
Salkliud at 8 p.M. and leaving it again at four, reiiiiiiitig to Gheryah, a village near Boxra, ail 
hour after sunset, the whole notes of this ‘ hasty view,' occupying only tour pages of a small 
b6ok, about four inches square. J* 8- Buckinoham. 

(M) There are differences of opinion among those who were present, as to whether the 
last word, “ here,” was used by the witness or nut: but the fact of his having for y)||irs pro- 
fessed the Mohamedan religion, and observed its rites in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, and of 
his being sworn on the Gospels here, is not disputed. It is not this, however, but the internal 
ItArtnony, consistency, and probability of evidence, by whomsoever given, and under whatever 
sanction, that is chiefly regaided by the world; and no importance is, therefore, here meant 
to be attached to this change of profession with change of residence, and no irapeachmentBadi 
of the evidence given on thU ground alone. ' ' ' 

(W) This Is a eonroboralion of the small amount actually di'bnrwd. ' 
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That was the contract before the journey; but on journey very little 
money was spent ? — ^^Yes. 

Charles Parry examined by Mr. Parke. 

Mr. Pahke. — Have you travelled in l*alesline? — Yes. 

Did you visit the ruins of Jerash 1 — Yes. 

At what time? — In 1810. 

Who accompanied you ?— Mr. (Jodfrey, Mr. Wise, and Mr. Bailey. 

How lon<? w('re you there? — Nearly two days. 

Had you an opportunity of making a complete plan of the place by mea- 
surement ?— Yes. 

I believe you have that plan Imre ? — I have. 

Had you such an opporl unity of examining the place, as to enable you to 
make your plan perfectly accurat** ? — I have every reason to believe it so. 

Have you compared the plan published in Mr. Buckingham’s book with Mr. 
Bankos’s original plan?— I have. 

Doe.s the former appear to becoiucd from the other? — Undoubtedly. (90) 

There are some deviations from the original plan in the copy ? — There are. 

An' those deviations accurate ? — All tlie deviations are inaccurate. 

I helicve Mr. Bankes’s original plan i.s not accurate? — No ; but it is mote 
correct than the puldislied plan. (97) 

Look at the plan published by Mr. Buckingham ; the walls in some paits 
are circular, or waving ; is that the case in fact? — It is not. 

In that respect, the plan resembles Mr. Bankes’s? — It does. 


(90) It ts nothing i.cw to see inou of the most liberal profeshlons differ, even in facta, and 
fdill inoie fierjuGntiy in inatters of opinion; iioi are architects and siirveyors, it is to be psi, 
Slimed, exempt from this toinmon frailty of hiiinan nature. It will be well, perhaps, to pl.m 
in coiitiast with this iinhtsilnling declaration, llio narrative of another surveyor,— not leps 
learned— not lessskiltnl, and not loss worthy or implicit credit than even Mr. Parry. The in- 
dividual alluded to, is Mi. Hcniy Hamilion, tiaii the principal asMSlautiii thcofliiuof Colom I 
Mackenzie, the late Siirveyoi-Gencral of India. Hh statement, which appeared in the * Calcutia 
Journal’ of August IS/.t, which was «ent to Kiigland notai rally attested, in 1S20, and wliirti 
has been since reprinted in the Appendix to the ‘Travels among the Arab Tribes,’ atpage 
is ns follows 

*A Memorandum rclathig, to thr ('onstnu'tion and Drawing of the Plan of Jerash, or 
‘ (!er(iZ(i, Jor J. S. Jiucki/ighum, Ksq. 

‘ At the lime Mi. Tluckingham was living at Colonel Markenzie’s, the Colonel put into iny 
hands a tracing of Jeiasli, willi diicrlions to reduce it to a qiiailcr ol the size of the original, 
and colour and fmi.sli it as Mi. ISmkinghani should dnect. Having reduced the sketch as 
fliioctcd, 1 showed It to Mr. Huckingliam, who ilieii gave a MS. paper, containing a seius ol 
beatings, and requested me to liy the positions of all the places according to the bearings. I 
set about It, hilt tiiiding I could not bung an> ot the beatings to agree, 1 stated it to Mr. Buck- 
ingham ; and also added, that I was ol opinion, the skeUli 1 had been directed to reduce, had 
not been regulaily l.iiii down by the iiiles of siiiveyiiig, fioin the bearings not agreeing in any 
one place, ihongli the measurements of length and bieadth seemed to be pi elty correct, and 
coincided with his. Mr. Buckingliaiii told me, he was very anxious to possess as con cct a 
plan as possible of the rums of Jer.ish, and ieque.stcd me to construct one atiesh, laying down 
every place in its proper position, according to the bearings given me by him. I experienced 
very little difficulty in performing ihi.s new task. 1 was engaged in the pencilling part of the 
work about tlirec days ; during this lime, Mr. Biickinghani would frequently call and give his 
diiections. The sevcial buildings iii Mr. Buckingham’s plan, many of which are not to be 
found in the tracing, have all been reduced fiom separate sketches horn Mr. Buckiugiiani’s 
book, and adjusted to the scale on the plan. The lesser details have been partly put in, in 
pencil, by Mr. fiiickin|;ham’s own hand. When the plan constructed from Mr. Bnckingliam’s 
bearings was finished, it was so different in all its essential parts from the tracing of Jerash, 
that no assistance could be said to have been derived from it ; and had this sketch or tracing 
not been put into my hands, I could have constructed the plan from the bearings without it. 
It will be observed, that m the plan I constructed of Jerash, all the buildings being accurately 
delineated by the proper measurements, as contained in Mr. Buckingham’s notes, but not men- 
tioned in the tracing, they arc actually much larger, though on a smaller proportional scale m 
comparison to what they appear on the larger tracing of Jerash. 

(Signed) Hkkby Hamilton, 

‘ Calcutta* June 27, 1820. Assistant Surveyor.’ 

(97) The question was not as to superior accuracy, but whether the one was a copy of (he 
other. 
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Are, In point of fact, the walls of the city aujfular ? — As far asniy observa- 
tion went, they are so. (98 ) 

fn Mr. Buckingham’s plan, and also in Mr. Uankes’.s, the figure No. l2 is 
described as a military guard-house. Is there, in point of fact, any such 
guard-house?— Not that I observed. It is merely an angle in th(‘ wall. 

In Mr. Buckingliam's plan, as \m' 11 as in Mr. Bankes’s, two gates are laid 
don 11 . How many gate's are there, in point iif fact ?— Four. There are four ' 
openings in the wall, which T jiulge to be gate*< 

On the wall, of Mr. Buckingham’s plan, two towers are marked ; are there 
any towers llu're in reality ?— None, whatever, at thataiVgle. 

That is a mistake in whicli Mr. Buckingham has coiiied Mr. Baiikes?— 
Yev 

Mr. Brol'giivm. — W ill my T.rf'arned Friend show where the figures, which 
he alludes to, aie called towers by us ? 

'I’he liOnn Ciiiei' .Ii stk k. — T he word “ towers” is not tliere ; but there 
is sufiicient to denote that they are meant for towers. 

Mr. Gurnkv.^ — T he word “ towers” is ajijilicd to the figures in the body 
of the vvoi4(. 

At the opposite corner of the town, tlu'ie are no towers in Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s plan. Are there .any loweis there in point of fact /—Many. 

In Mr. Buckingham’s plan there aie two rows of pillars to the bath. Are 
there any pillars therein point of fact ?— \o : iheie aie no traces of any. 

There are no pillars in Mr. Bankes’s plan ?— No. 

Is the beaiiiig of the theatre in Mi. Buckingham’s plan correct ? — No 

Aci'ording to that plan the scene of the tlu'.ilre is of the same wiilth as the 
diameter of the benches. Is that so in tact ?— No ; the b'ligth of the scene is 
only two-thirds of the diameter of th(' b('nche>. Theic is another deviation 
in Mr. Buckingham’s plan from that ot Mr. Bankes’s with ri'.spect to the 
theatre. Mr. Buckingham has laid down another row of seals which does 
not exist, and could not possibly exist, theie being no room lor it. 

There is an aipieduct described in Mr. Buckingham’s plan. Is theic any 
aiiueduct in fact ? — There is not. 

Is that aqueduct copied Irom Mr. Bankes’s plan? — Yes. 

Are the bearings in Mr. Buckingham’s plan generally correct ? — No; very 
incorrect. 

Do the bearings of the temple agree in the two plans ! — Yes. 

Are they accurate? — No. 

There is a double row of columns. Is that correct ! — No. 

You are an architect, I believe ?— Yes. 

Fan you read Greek? — A little. 

In the defendant’s book, Piraeus, a port of Athens, is called PiriEuni. ts 
that correct ? 

The Lonn Ciiiek .Icstice. — T he book was printed when Mr. Buckingham 
was not in England. This is too minute, I think. 

The question was not pressed. 

Cross-cjcamincd Itif Mr. Hill. 

Were the gentlemen who accompanied you to J crash persons of educa-' 
tion?— Yes. 

Did they assist you in making the plan ?— They did. 

You, being an architect by profession, of course posse.ss peculiar advan- 


(08) There was do attempt, either iii the oriitinal plan drawn np from the joint labonn of 
Mr. Banket and Mr. Buckingham, or in that dr.iwn up hy Mr. H.tmilton from Mr. Rucking- 
tiam's materials alone, to dtAiie, with precision, the exact state of the walls. There was a 
circDinvallation about the ruins, and this was expressed by a line drawn around them, in the 
form in which it presented itself to the eye, without giving a single set of bearings or dis- 
tances to lead any one to suppose, as in the case of the building, that this was actually sur- 
veyed : and this same loose delineation of a surrounding wall is given in the same manner (as 
will be seen hereafter), in the plan of Mr. Burckhardt, whose qualifications were lo highly 
extolled. 
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tages for a work of that kind. Now, with respect to the guard house, you call 
it by some other name? — It is merely an angle in the wall. 

How high are the walls generally ; where this guard-house is, for instance ? 

The Lord Chief Justic.;. — Are they about ten or fifteen feet high?— - 
About ten feet. 

Mr. Hill. — Are the walls continuous all round?— No. 

Were you not obliged to employ conjecture and speculation to assist you 
ill making some parts of the plan?— We were. 

Ohe min, you know, may conjecture one thing, and another may conjecture 
another ; and a sea captain and an architect may ditfer in opinion, with respect 
to an old wall ?— Certainly. 

Have you compared your plan w th that of Mr. Burckhardt ? — I never saw 
Mr. Burckhardl’s. 

Look at this plan (handing witness the plan published in Mr. Burckhardt'i 
book.) 

Mr. Gurney.— You must prove that it h Mr. Burckhardt 's plan. (99) 

Mr. Hill. — That we can do. For the present, I will merely call it a plan. 
Are the walls in that plan waving, like those drawn by Mr. Buckingham, or 
angular, like those in your plan? — They are waving. 

Are there any towers in that plan? — None that I perceive. 

Are there any column^ to the bath ? — There are. 

Do they agree with those in Mr. Buckingham's plan ? — Not by any means. 
They differ materially in situation. 

But they agree in existence ? — (’ertainly. 

You say that there ought to bo no columns whatever there ? — Yes. 

Then Mr. Buckingham’s plan, and that which you now hold in your hand, 
agree in that respect ? — Yes. 

Are there any columns to the temple in that plan ? — Yes. 

Are there columns there in Mr. Buckinghiim’s plan ? — Yes. 

In your plan, I believe, theie are no columns? — Yes, there are ; but only 
one row. 

How many gates are there in that plan ? — ^'fwo. 

And in Mr. Buckingham’s ? — ^'Pwo also. 

How many are there in yours /—Four. 

That is to say there are four openings in the wall ? — Yes. 

Which some persons may suppose to be gates, and some may not 7 — Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Buckingham has marked in his plan an a'|ueduct, which you say Is a 
bridge? — Yes. 

Then in reality there is something there ? — Yes. (100) 

Captain Irbi/ examined by Mr. Gurney. 

Are you a Captain in the Navy ?— I am. 

Were you at Jerash in March 1818? — Yes. 

Did you accompany Mr. Bankes and Captain Mangles? — Yes. 

How long were you there? — Five or six days. 

During that time had you an opportunity of taking accurate measurement 
of the ruins of the city ? — Altogether our party was there seven or eight days, 
and we were able to take a complete plan of the place. 

Have you compared your plan with Mr. Parry’s, and Mr. Buckingham’s 
and Mr. Bankes?— No. 


(DO) That Is, Ibis proof aeceisary in Mt. Gorney’s opinion, becan^e it was going lobe 
nt^ to Mr. Bnckinghani’s benefit. No one could affect really to doubt tliat it tvOs Mr. Burck- 
hardl’a plan : but this was soraetliing like tlic doubt said to have been raised on one 
occasion by th« Lord Chancellor, who said, “ what matters it that wc all read the 'Times* news- 
paper every day 7 we do not legally know the existence of such a paper, auless some one Is 
prepared to prove that it does exist, by affidavit I'* 

(100) Whether it wa* an aqueduct or a bridge, does not yet seem certain ; and every on* 
most admit that two things so similar may easily be confounded, by even the most sharp* 
sifhmd. 
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"Wliich of the three plates does yours agree with ? — With Mr. Parry’s. 

\re the walls of the eity angular, and not waving? — Yes. 

Did you hear of Mr. Biiekinghain at C.uio am! Meppo ? — I did. 

What did you hear of his general chaiaeter at tho'.e p!.iee,, ] 

Mr. Brougham. — t think, niy Lonl, this question should not he put. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — One of the defendant’s pleas is, that the plain 
tiff’s character was notorious. You cannot, theiefore. object to the (juestion. 

Mr. Gurney. — What did you hear of his general character? — I heard that 
instead of going straight on his mission to India he had been travelling about 
in search of antiquities. 

But what did you hear of his character? — I cannot say that I ever heard it 
spokenof. (101) 

Cross‘Cxami7i€ct by Mr. Brougham. 

Does not the bath in Mr. Buckingham’s plan resemble that figure in yours, 
more closely than it does that in Mr. Bankes’s ? — Yes, with the exception of 
the columns. 

There is some difference between your plan and that of Mr. Parry? — ^There 
Is some. 

Mr. Parry. — I beg to explain that I concurred with Captain Irby in draw- 
ing np the plan he speaks of ; that, in fact, is what I call my plan. (102) 
Captain Mangles examined by Mr. Gurney. 

Did you visit the ruins of Jerash in company with Captain Irby and Mr. 
Bankes ?— >Yes. 

Were you there, altogether, seven or eight day.s?— Yes. 

Is Mr. Parry’s pla« accurate? — Yes. 

Did you know Mr. Burckhardt 7 — Yes. 

Did he go by the name of Sheikh Ibrahnin ? — Yes. 

Do you know his handwriting? — No. 

Did he in 1817 and 1818, in your presence and that of other persons, give an 
opinion with respect to Mr, Buckingham ?— lie did. (103) 

Mr. Brougham. — I object to the repeating of general conversation. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Certainly 1 cannot receive* it in evidence. 

Mr. Gurney. — Had you any means of becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Buckingham’s general character in Kgypt? — ^Only through Shidkh Ibrahim. 

VVas it through him only ? — I think I also heard Mr. Bankes speak of Mr. 
Buckingham. 

You mean the Consul at Aleppo? — Yes. 

May I ask what the jdaintilf’s reputation was in F.gypt ? 

The Lord (biiEF Justice. — Y ou must, by vmr plea, mean that the plain- 
tiff’s character was notorious among the rcMdeiils in that country generally ? 
Hliat two individuals, one in each country, maj say, is hardl) suflicieut to 
give notoriety. If jou choose, jou may put the (luestion; but you had 


(101) It it possible to be believed, then, that Mr, Buckingham's character could be so noto- 
rious as is pretended, notwilhstandnig all the pains taken by Mr. Bankes and Mr. Burckhardt 
to make it so, after this leply of Captain Irby? 

(102) It had been thought by the court, that these gentlemen were speaking of two plans ; 
but it appears that Mr. Bankes, Mr. Parry, Captain Irby, and Captain Mangles, all assisted 
in making one plan, and were several days conjointly engaged upon it : and each of these in- 
dividuali, as they bad an undoubted right to do, constantly spoke of it as hii plan ; at it was 
as much tho pUn of the one as of the other. Upon the same principle, Mr. Bnckiogham, who 
is admitted by Mr. Bankes himself to have Uken the bearings of the first plan, might as truly 
call it Ms plan ; and yet the principal crime imputed to bis charge is, that he ventured nut 
merely to call it but to use it as his own I 

(103) Mr. Gurney sees nothing wrong in citing a conversation between two persons uncon- 
nected with any actual transaction as evidence here; though, when Mr. Hill wished to make 
evidence of Mr. Hohlioase'i conversation with Mr. Bankes respecUng his positive Instriicllpns 
he was to do with the letter Intrusted to him for publication, Mr. Gurncy would not admit it. 

Oriental Herald^ Vol. 11, 2 G 
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better not, if you havp not better luck with it than you had witli your other 
witness. (lOl) 

Mr. Parry re-examined In/ Mr. lirougham. 

When did you draw your plan ? — In 18‘i() 

You concocted it, as I undci stand, from the observations of others as well 
as your own? — Yes. 

Colonel Leake e.xamincd by Mr. Parke. 

You have trav<‘lled in Egypt, have y«ui not? — Yes, but many years agYi. 

Were you acquainted with Sheikh ibrahim ? — Not personally. 

Have you corresponded with him ' — .\o ; but I have, as Secretary to a cer- 
tain Society, seen his corresj)ondeiicc. 

Are you ac piainted with his hand-writing ? 

I’he Loud (bin f .lusrifF. — The witness cannot speak to that, having only 
seen his conespoiulence. ff he had eorres|mn(led with him himself, the evi- 
dence would be suflieient. 

Mr. Eaiikf. — A re you acquainted with the Greek language? — Yes. 

T.ook at page 405 of the plainlilf’s book. Are the inscriptions there copied 
in the way that a peiNon ac(|naint(‘d with (Jreek would have' copied them?— 
Tliey contain errors which I should not have expected to have been made bj 
a pel son accpiainted with Greek, 

In the first line you will observe araOrj ; ilshouldbe ayaOi? — 
Yes. 

Then* is no such word as araOrj? — No. (105) 

III the first inscription at the end of the second line, the Roman letter r 
is put for the Greek ? — It is. (1(K>) 

'riiat mistake occurs in two other instances ? — 

The Loud (bit i f .It sriei-. — In inscrijitions of a late date, is not the Latin 


(104) Tlic jiKluc’ft advice w.«» .ircor<tiii},'l) .tdopicd ; but il it bail net been, no new fact cmilit 
have been elicUed, f«i Mi Buirkb.iidt’-' ypiiuoii and coiidiut, as well as the motives wliuli led 
to (Mcli, liavebeen .sntlicieiill} kiiowii and exposed helore. 

(lO.V) To make tins error appeal mils one lii^lil, it sliould be mentioned, first, that the in- 
sniptioii il'<el( was oiii^iiially Itiirckhardt’", beint; copied fiom a .stone at the village of Sool, 
iiiid b) liim a copy ol it i;i\en bolb to Mr. Jlankes and ni}S(‘ll,as mentioned at the very page 
flO.*!) ic lei led to by (be leainid eoiiii'-el. Whether Ihe error was theretore Mr. Burekhariltb, 
Ml. ll.iiikes’s.oi Ml JJiiikingb.im’ii, i« not now easy to be a-cerlained ; but it is iiisignifii ant, be it 
wlio.se It may. The him i iptioii it in a sqiiaie and Hide <haraeter, in capit.ils, as almost all old 
inscriptions are ; and the eiroi cmnists in hiving a T foi a P, which may have arisen fioiii the 
hasty loimatioii (d the lattei (hai.iciei, ly extending the topsfioke a little too f.ir to the lelt, 
wbicli would eon vet t tlie P into aT; or it may have arisen liom the ciior of the native In- 
dian wlio eopied Ihe oiiginni note-* and iii'-etiptioiis fair, and iiuilliplied lliem in tiiplicate, to 
SI nd llieiii to Kiigl.ind toi piihlualion , oi it may, lastly , have been the eiioi of tlic printer or 
engiavtr, as the woik was tamed flnongli the puss without .my other supervision than that 
of the ordimiiy leadei of the piiiitei’s tslablisliment. The citation, liowtver, of siitli an 
erioi, as placing a T tor a P, in an old impeiieel instiiplion, and the punting the word 
Pira'iim in.stead ol Pir.vns, in a book punted 10,000 miles distant from Us author, as 
pi oofs of the entire igiioiaiice of that aiilhoi of both the languages to which these literal trrou 
leltr, I.S a sti iking illustration ol the extieiiies to which disappointed enemies will run, in Older to 
disparage, il possible, then oppoiieniH. Itiil wlun the leader is told that this volume on Palis- 
ime (oiilams not less than .seraitif notes, in small punt, in which not merely words, biituttui 
whole sentenees ot Latin and Cieek arc iiieliided; ami when he learns that, after the severed 
ciitirism that tom years ol ilosc investigation <ould apply, no more than these two paltry erron 
of the preits have been be pointed out, be will admit that some knowledge was likely to be pos- 
sessed by the author, and great care evinced by the printer in getting it through his hands for Ihe 
public eye; for tlieie are few books, indeed, of flOO pages, that do not present a mach more ex- 
tended list of errata than Ibis. 

(100) The Roman 11 is very frequently seen in the place of the Greek P, in inscriptions in the 
tlmeof the lower empire ; and in those of earlier date, the Greek P had a short tail to it of about 
half the length of the Kunun K, so that instances of both are frequent. 
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r used instead of the Greek ? — I never observed it. (1(>7) 

Mr. Pa'ike.— \ ou obseive in the book ibe woni Pirieum is used forPiucus 
Is that correct ? — It is not. 

Cross-examined bj/ Mr. liroiif/ham. 

Do you mean to say that the Roman ris never used instead of the Greek ? 
— \ever in inscriptions of the time of the Roman em|)ire. Rut in many old 
inscriptions the (Jreek r had a small addition to it which made it more re- 
semble the Latin r. 

Ifow do you know that these inscriptions are of that dale? 

The Lord Lhief Jiistk e.— O ne of them is to Marcus Aurelms---thal must 
he in the time of the Roman empiie. (lOS) 

Do you not think that a person' copy an inscription would he more 
likely to mistake the Grm k r (P) for a p. than for the Roman r ?— Yes • it 
is more like a p tlian the Roman r. ’ 

Did you edit Mr. Rurckhardt’s Travels ?—V.-s. 

Is that the book ? — (handia*? in a hook) — It is. 

Was that plan inserted in it ?— (pointiiiir to the plan of Jernsh.) It was. 

Mr. Uccclu/ examined by Mr. Parke. 

Did you know the late Mr. Rurckhaidt ?— 'S'es. 

Do you know Ins haiid-wiitiiiir?— Peifi'ctlv. 

Do you believe thos(« letters to be his ?— (handing" him some bdleis.) Yes. 
The passac^es from tlu'se letters, aliirndy mveii in Mi. Gurney N speech were 
then read by the Plerk, in older to make tln ni evidence. (lOH^) ’ 

(1(17) If Colonel Leake had Itavelled m Ok Asialio ( oloim s of Chu < , an<t anioiu; llieteinains 
of their woist taste, as lie has done tii (Jreece l‘ro|)oi, aiut aiiioitv ihc K/nains of its best itayi. 
lie would liave seen it otten. ' 

(ItlS) The fust CieekP in the word MAPKON, is .oiiertly ; the second, in 

AYRIAION, IS limited lilt oiierlly , but, on u An lire to the oi filial ropy of tlie insri ipluiii, 
from which it was enslaved, the 1* in (hr last wont has (hesiiiilt tail to if, a.linilled h> Colonel 
la ake to be seen in nisi i iptions ol eailiei turn-, which tin (ni,Ma\ti h nijlheiied out into the 
full Roman R, as il now Uaiids. 

(lOH^) Toshow what conhdriirt could hr placed in aii\ lliiii^ whn h Mi. Miiieklinidl iiiii;li 
say ot Mr. Rnckiiii'ham, the (ollowni^ is i,-|u ah d timn llo ‘('ahmii Joinnal' of Anj{ 

15, IStCi, and the Appendix lo ‘ Ti avi A aiiioiiij tin Ai ah 't'l iln s,’ p. (»i! l 
Kxtnitts of a letter from Mr tAnjainin llahinulon at Madias to Ins hiotln i Mr. Stephen 
llahinston, at Bombay, dated June :8.r,. comiiieiitiii!;on » htlm -f Mr (Amkhardt in whicli 
that gentleman had cited Mr llahingfon as Ins aiithonty forsrweni gn.sM falsehoods and raJmii- 
iiies regarding Mi. Bin kniL;ham • 

“ lam sorry to observe, howevei, tliat all wliidi is alvanud fhv Mr. (Inn Khanlt] as well 
icspectiiig iny opmion of Mr. Burkin ;liaiii, as mi thr stab of our ati mints, i ainiol but be wii- 

FUl, .SlISllKl'IlKShN I ATIoNs ” 

*•♦*•*•« • 

" In the foiegoing defem e, I may h ivc onnlted sonn' |imuls that, if my inemorv seived me, I 
could throw light upon If. however, I h.ive dispiovid ev( ii one munst nr< ns.viiori, I shall not 
have taken lip my pen in vain, tor a single taksefiood, win tin i otteied nilentimially, or iimn 
erroneous impressions, must itTcrt the credit ol rveiy asst itn>ii tnuii the same smiire, and make 
ail impartial judge suspend Ins opinion, at least, till he has he.inl hotli sidrn of the ijuestion ’* 

“ I cannot close my lettci without expressing my disgust at the abusive style of language 
used thronghoiit;the ‘ Paper on Buckingliam,’ langinee wliuli, even it a|)p!ieal)le to the ob- 
ject ag iinst which it was levelled, it is s irely hene.itli thr tligiiity of a geulleman to use. If we 
contrast this abuse with the iintoinmmily kiml i iinewions nf k\ riii mk HP.t.Aiti) uttered at 
f/r len/ time when the fei lings winch gave rise to the tm u\iitiii/is were tlie stro/i^csl, we 
shallfind it ditficuit to put murh faith in sheikh Ihr ihim's (Mr Biirckhardt's) snircrity, in ex- 
pressing cither his regard or eontenipt, imd this eiicuiiistnnci' alone must weaken oiir con- 
hdence m the disinterestedness of Ins nssertKuis 

{'signed) B. BviiiM.ioN.” 

‘‘ P S.— Since writing the shove, 1 have learnt with min hregn t the death of sheikh fhrahim. 
This circumstance makes it more necessary than ever that the t/ uth should he known with re- 
gard to Mr. Buckingham’s cliuratter, hecjuse ^he Kheikh's papers may do him irreparable In 
jury. I do not think it worth while to niter this letter. B. B." 


• The whole of this lettens given in the Appendix to Travels ainon^ the Arab I'ribes, p ()o(]» 
(J 9 
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Mi'. Arrommith re-examined bif Mr. Hill. 
llavo yon, since yoti have been in (h)Uir, conipar<>(l !VIr. Harry's plan with 
Mr. Buckin^duiin's published plan, and with Mr. Bankes’s oiif,nnal plan ? — 
I have. 

Which does Mr. Buckin‘^hani’s plan mos» resemble? — 1 tliink that, upon 
the whole, it ino-t resemblesMr. Hankes’s ; but, in many parts--) — 
''J’heLouD Chief Jc'-ih i'. — \ye; he told us that befoie. 

Mr. Hill. — No, mj Loid ; I beliiwe lu' was polin'? on to say, that in man) 
parts it resembles Mr. Pairy’s. Is not that the ease ?— \ es. 

(-un those lesemblances be the work of chance? — I think not. 

Mr. (lORNcv.— \fter we have proved the existence of variations in such 
numbers, can one or two f.ccnlental lesemblances beofany importance? (rvl) 
This, my Lord, is the defendant’s case. 

ItEHLY OF MIL HIIOUGTIAM. 

Mr. UrioiGiiAM then replied, in the followin;,^ terms: — 3Iay it jih'ase yoin 
Lordship — (Gentlemen of the .Iur>, — Consideiin^ the statement witli uhidi 
I troubled ji’" moininf»-, and the ivideiice whicli went to suppoil 
tlial stiiti'ineiit, and more especially considering' the soit of proof, and of 
comment, by which that statement, on the jiart ol my client, has been met. I 
ou"ht to apologize to his Loidship, first, for having detained ) on witliwhat 
I arn perfectly peisuaded you will feel, as 1 do, to havi' been in many le- 
spects a most needless anlicipalioii of the case of the defendant, and still 
more, I ought to apidogize to you, for troubling you at any length wifli a 
commentary upon tiu' case as it now stands. I went into it, simply because, 
from long experience in Couits of Justice, I well knew theellect, even upon 
the most attentive Jury, — even upon those who have bent their minds most 
sedulously to the case, in all its geiieial bearings and most minute details, — 
of taking hold of one or two points, as my Lcained Friend for the defendant 
has, with his usual address, done ; dwelling upon those points, and illustrating 
them, whether they he of importanci' or not to the issue, and thus beguiling 
tlic attention of tiu' Jury from that view of the case, which is really the only 
important one, so as to fix it upon some one issue which he raises, as it weii', 
by the bje, and collateral to the main point in dispute between the parliis, and 
which he seems to supjmrt with something like proof, thus getting tlie Jury 
to believe, that by that means he has succeeded ; because, seeing that which 
he lias proveil, they forget how much remains, not contested at all, — not 
attempted to he lebutted by evidence on the jiait of the defendant, — and they 
arc apt, in their forgetfuliu'ss aiul their inatteiilion, to lose sight of what 
ought to be tlie gieat meridian line drawn through the whole map of the case, 
to which all the other points ought to be made to refer by their bearings, 
and which ought to giiidi’ tlunn (the Jury) through the contradictorymass— 
the confusion, daikiu ss, and discrepancy of the ('Vidence, to a clcai and obvious 
conclusion on the general ineiils of the case. Having, lor these reasons, been 
led to occupy more lime than was necessary , or was dictated by the smallest 
anxiety on my jiart, — I .shall not increase the delay more than is obviously 
necessary to ncal your attention to the leal tpicstion 1 etween the partie.s. 


(109) Blit they vvfic not accUleiUul i(‘scmhl.inco3. This question was lepi'alcd to Mr. Arrow- 
smith, who declau'd again, that the roincidfnccs between Mr. Bucknigliam’.s plan and Mr. 
Parry's, in parts where both differ from Mr. Bankes’s, conld wof be accidental; but weic a 
strong proof of the points of lesemblances really existing in fact; and when to this is added 
the discovery, also made ni couit, that theie were toincidences between Mr. Buckingham’s and 
Mr. Burckhai (it’s plans, not to be found in Mr. Bankes’s,the evidence of genuineness or authenti- 
city in the former must be considered complete, whatever inaccuracies there may be ; and inaccn. 
lacics there still are, no doubt, in all, which subsequent and more cnieful surveys can alone 


remove. 
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Obnci\o, Gentlonieti, in all lliooc allegations, in all these eontrailictory 
slateincnts and c<iiumenls, wlnt is theH-al of the case between lliepaities. 
i\ 1-1 this Mr. Biinkes has libelled 31i. llnekingh.im ; he has levelled ehaiges 
.»f a serious nature against his chaiacter; he has defended the truth of those 
gtMU-ral, foul, and olleusivc asjx'rsions, by enteiing into <letails of facts, which, 
(i.s he holds, bear him out in these charges ; he does not, now at least, deny 
that he puWiA//er/ the libel, — he never denied that he wrote it, — but he now 
>ays, by his plea, “ True, it is I wiole it ; tine, it is I eneulated it ; tine itis 
f gave it to Mr. Ilobhoiise, no friend of Mr. Hnekingham, with iiistnielions 
to show it to others, to jieisons most likely to injure Mr. Ruekinghain’s eha- 
laeter in the world, bi'cause pi'rsons of respectable stations and high connec- 
tions Mr. Barker, the British Consul at Aleppo; jMr. Bi<di, the East India 
Company's Resident at Bagdad; Mr. Kiskine, high in olfice in the Supieinc 
(!ourt of Justice at Bombay ; and Mr. Palmer, whose name is C![uul in credit 
and respectabilil V with the names of the most opulent and icspeetable mer- 
chants, not only ill the J^hist, but in the woild. True it is, 1 gave It to be 
s«‘en by them, and did not put it in such a way , that it might be met publicly,— 
as ill a newspaper, which might be proceeded against in the common way, and 
111 which Mr. Buckingham, with equal publicity might vindicate himself, — but 
I published it in a private way, where it would he eneulated through small 
eliannels, and where Mr. Buckingham could not iiiei't it, n iless he had the 
laculty attiibuted to some of the Eastern deities of multiply ing himself into 
oOO persons at once. — Tine it is, I did all this, and tine it is, that having done 
if, I am n'poiisible to Mr. Buckingham lor the damages, which a British jury 
shall make me jiay, — But it is also tine, that he was a notoriously bad charac- 
ter, ill Egyjit, Syria, and all ovei the East. — 'I'liat, 1 nndeilake to piove by 
evidence — 'riue it is, that he used, or snrreplitionsly took away my papers 
and published them, and having been in my employ meiit as an amanuensis, to 
wiiU* fiom my dictation, and copy what he hiinsell had wiiltcii, availing him- 
self of tins opportunity, in bieacli cd’ tlu' tiusi, earned ol) lam nouslt/, (as T 
said before, and nothing in tin* way of e\plan,ition or (oinmeiil has bien given 
to prevent me repeal ingthe nsi'of that w oul, but rather to inciease the right to uso 
it, by iiggiavfttiiig the chaige of stealing Mr. Bankes's imnmsciipis,to which I 
originally applied it,) — all tliatliedid, — all that bleach of Inis! hi' coinmilled, — 
the taking my papms was done by him, — he took these papers, and from my 
notes, (this is what he undertak<‘s to prove,) ho alteiwaids published this 
book of Travels, which, when he udveilised it for puldieation, induced me lo 
write the letter, accusing him of this fraud.” 

Has lh(‘ defendant proved any owe of llu-se propositions/ I'heso arc the 
points betw'oen the parties. 'I’hesi* are the matters at issue het ween them. 
The general notoriety of Mr, Buckingham’s bud ehaiaclm, of which not a 
tittle ot evidence has lurii given, tlnmgli theJsast has been ransacked, amongst 
iViilives and Christians, to produce witnesses ; and (ke<‘p your attention fixed 
xni that) who could so easily prove it, if there w a^ a slnnlow of foundation for 
tin' charge. V* e have the authority of Mr. Bankes, under his own hand, in thi* 
very foul libel ; it is part and parcel of the statement in the libel, that Mr. 
Buckingham was employed by Mr. Baiikes as his amanuensis ; that he wrote 
under his dictation, during a part of the seven days ; an l that the rest of the 
notes were written in Mr. Bankes’s own hand, and afterwards copied fair by 
Mr. Buckingham. Who is in possossion of these writings ? Where is that 
which Mr. Buckingham is said to have written under Mr. Bankes’s dictation ? 
B ho is ill possession of the second notes made on the second of these stages 
nf the journey, and which Mr. Buckingluiin copied over for Mr. Bankes? 
That is Mr. Bankes’s own statement. Who, but Mr. Bankes, is in possession 
of all these papers ? This story, which I have now a right to slate to yon as 
oever having been proved, nevm' having had even a colour of probability, hut 
W'hieh, moreover, I am now eiitilled to assume and slate to you is disproved 
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by all the evidence in this case: th's story, now proved to be false, which was 
never credible when first stated, and is now abandoned as untrue, is a storv 
told by Mr. Bankes ; that the papers, to which Mr. Buckingham obtained ac^ 
cess by one breach of trust, he, by another, took away to publish, and adver 
Used for publication. 

Says Mr. Gurney, “ We will show you that Mr. Bankes made notes and 
he produce.s a small book, not two inches square. One of the arguments, to 
prove that it was impossible for Mr. Buckingham ever to have taken notes was 
that ho never had a book more than /our inches square ; and Mr. Gurney pro- 
duces abook of little more than one inch square, one quarter of the superficial 
contents, and one-sixteenth part of the soli.l contents of the book of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, which is said, in the libel by Mr. Bankes, to be so miserably, insig- 
nificantly small, that it is ridiculous to suppose that the man who kept such 
abook.could make any thing out of itat all. I admit that thjs is Mr. Bankes’s 
book ; I admit that he had it there ; I agree with the witness who says, he 
had that small book. Her(' it is^ — proved, admitted, ft is allowed to contain 
the deposit, the treasure, the granary of his observations on the pilgrimage 
to Jerash. i , at least, expected, when we went through all that parade of 
proof by a Christian, and a renegade Italian, who has since comi; back from 
the mostjues of MohamnuHl to the bosom of his own church : 1 expected, that at 
any rate, this book was to have been given in evidence ; and that out of it we 
were to havi; been shown the great and main body of the charge. In corapari- 
.son of this, all the rest is meie dust in the balance ; namely, that Mr. Buckingham 
had taken the information of Mr. Bankes, had got his manuscripts, had acquired 
his notes without his consent, and had added tlumi to, and incor[)orated them 
in, his own publication. I was so confident of the truth of the instructions 
given to me by the worthy and most respectable individual who has been so 
foully calumniated, here and elsewhere: I wa.s so confident of the accuracy, 
as well as the (oresight ol that gentleman in giving these instructions, that 1 
ran tlm risk of calling for the evidence, aiul desired my r.earned Friend to pro- 
duce Mr. Bankes’s notes, and compare them with Mr. Buckingham’s publica- 
tion. t hat publication is proved to have been from a manuscript sent home 
from Calcutta half a year before, at the end of 1818, and delivered up by Mr 
Murray to Dr. Babiiigfori in the early part of 18‘2(), after having had it several 
months in his possession. The manuseiipt eamo home at the lime the adver- 
tisement bears date, IBlh October 1818. Such as this book was in manuscript, 
such It IS proved to exist in print ; and this book would have been condemna- 
tory of Mr. Buckingham, it would have convicted him, if, in producing Mr. 
Bankes s riote.s, proved to have been made by him, it had been found to agiee 
with them in any material particular. 'Fhat would, at least, lune proved there 
was acolour of foundation lor the gieat body of this charge ; hut there is moI 
one tittle of such evidence, though the book itself is produced. Therefore, you 
have a right, nay more, it is your duty to assume, that the little book which 
contained the whole of Mr. Bankes’s notes upon Jerash, contaiius not one sin- 
gle Uem, which, in any degree, tallies with the observations Mr. Buckingham 
has made, t or no other conceivable reason could it have been withheld from 
you, atter it had been once proved in evidence. For no other reason would 
uiy Ltiarned Friend have left that great gap in his case, when he took such pains 
to travel into minor points of no importance, and even solemnly to prove, by 
more than one or two witnesses, that this gentleman, who went to sea at the 
age of nine ycais was by no means a model of skill in the language of 
ancient ^/wce. Whilst he took so much pains to prove that, wliich, from its 
con emptible insignificance, might have been passed over, he never ventured to 
r *1 I’* ****^^'’’ of a letter, not even to the tail 

of the Greek R contained in the inside of that little book of an inch and an 
half, or (we will give him the other half inch) at the utmost two inches square. 

Then, Gentlemen, it is said, that not only was this a breach of trust, hut 
tha a positive coiiditioii was entered into between Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buck- 
ingham, that Mr. Buckingham was to go to Jerash, on condition that he wa.s 
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not to write ; I do not believe the evidence of Antonio da Costa upon that 
subject, any more than I do upon another, namely, of Mr. Buckingham’s 
having pressed himself upon Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Bankes having reluctantly 
permitted him to go ; because, he tells you that this conversation, which ho 
heard, was in English, lie has now been two years in England, and is more 
likely to understand the tongue accurately and easily than he did ihen. He 
admits that, at that time, neither Mr. Bankes nor Mr. Buckingham ever opened 
their mouths in English to him, and never to one another spoke in any other 
language but English ; and do you think that a man, who after residing, and 
lodging, and exposing himself in all situations in this country for two years, 
does not even nmi\ with the skill acquired after long practice, find himself in 
a situation to understand so sinqile a question as this, “ What did Mahomet, 
the servant, carry ?” (it was nece-'sary that it should undergo many modifica- 
tions before he could be got to understand it, and the interpreter did not 
much better understand it than himselt,) — do you believe he should under- 
stand a conversation between Mr. Bankes and Mr. Buckingham in English, 
when they were so well aware he did not know the language, that they always 
spoke to him Italian ? They were driven to Italian, as the only means of 
communication between them, though we know that Fiench is the more com- 
mon tongue for such purposes ; and yet a reliance is to be placed upon his re- 
collection of a conversation in English at that distant period ! and without 
any conceivable motive, either for its attiactiiig his attention at the time, or 
taking such deep root in his remeinbrance for ever afterwards. 

He tells you another story: he says Mi. Bin kinghain thrust hiinself on 
Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Bankes was drawn over leluctantly to let him accompany 
him. Mr. Bankes says dhe very reverse. Mr. BankesN letter, of which we 
now so justly complain as a grievous injury to us, does not upbraid Mr. Buck- 
ingham with forcing himself upon his company, although the writer was in 
that frame of mind, that he never w'ould let slip a favourable opportunity of 
bringing forward such a charge. He wholly omits that topic, whilst he re- 
curs to others totally groundless. Would he have omitted that topic, if the 
statement of Da Costa had been well founded? Mr. Bankes says, in his letter, 
“ It was at my invitation that you went with me to Jerash.” This is Mr. 
Bankes’s own assertion; and now comes Antonio da Costa to-day, as Mr. 
Bankes ’s witness, to prove that Mr. Bankes did not invito him, but reluc- 
tantly suffered him to go ! 

Gentlemen, there are many other observations which occur on every part 
of the case ; but I pass over them, bi'cause life is not infinite, unhappily; and 
strength is far from boundless on such occasions as these ; iiesides which 1 
have a regard for your strength and patience, as well as my own, and I feel it 
unnecessary to do raoio than lead your attention to some of the great and 
main features of the case. M'ith that view I come to the plan, about which so 
much has been said. What possible ground or reason is there for suspicion that 
Mr. Buckingham has not been, as he represents himself to have beiui, and . s 
all internal evidence shows him to have been, a second or a third time at 
Jerash ? In tlie first place, had he onl} been there once, and had he taken tho 
plan of Mr. Bankes, which he had an opportunity of (bdng, I should like to 
know what right Mr, Baiikp had to charge him as he did in his letter? The 
latter plan, produced to-day, is, by their own showing, the joint work of Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. Parry, Captain Irby, and Captain .Mangles. Captain Mangles 
might just as well be complained of by Mr. Parry, for pirating his plan ns 
Mr. Buckingham by Mr. Bankes, for they were joint takers of the first plan ; 
and, therefore, if you believe that Mr. Buckingham never was at Jerash a se- 
cond time — if you believe he was only there the first time, (because be has no 
witness who was with him — not travelling with a train of servants,) I ask 
how that bears out the statement in the Utter, or the plea put ujioii the re- 
cord, which fixes down Mr. Bankes to show that Mr. Buckingham stole his 
property, and that the property so stolen was unduly used for his own ? He 
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had a right to uso it, it was open to both, and if you believe that Mr. Bankegi 
•^(which these witnesses both swear— -which iiiy Learned Friend, stated in 
his openiiiif) him take the copy, just as he was seen making an exli-act 
from Mr. Dankes’s little book (and it must have been a very little extract in-' 
deed, for Da (h).sta says he copied i>ome little out of the book, that very verif 
Hfth' hook, which, little as it is, is more than three- fourths even now blank 
paper) I pray you to say, how can it bo allege<l that iny client obtained pos- 
session of the plan surreptitiously ? The writing was done in Mr. Bankes's pre-^ 
sence ; and yet it is contended Mr. Buckingham wa.s under a condition not to 
write at all ! If he was not under a condition, there is an end of the argu- 
ment ; and ifhejms, the net was excepted by Mr. Bankes, who saw him wnte. 
They pretend he had no right to take a plan. Mr. Bankes alleived him to 
copy it. iShall I tell you why he allowed him to copy it ? Because it was 
as much Mr. Buckingham’s own malting, as Mr. Bankes’s, He had taken 
the bearings with Mr. Bankes’s compasses, and therefore it is the greatest 
of all nonsense to say that the plan belonged to Mr, Bankes any more 
than to Mr. Buckingham. Mr. Bankes did one part, Mr. Buckingham 
another, and an equally essential part. But I say the evidence is decisive 
that there was a second plan ; I say that the evidence given of the discre- 
pancy between Mr. Buckingham’s alterations, and Mr. Parry’s plan fails 
altogether in the hands of my Learned Friend. What signiles it to me whe- 
ther peso ns who went there in 1818 or 1819' saw matters in a different state 
from that in which they were four or five years before? The country they 
visited is subject to thunderstorms, to earthquakes, to tornadoes on land, as 
well as sea ; but in the work of <lestruction the elements are helped by the 
hand of man ; which, devouring as is the tooth of lime, almost to a proverb, is 
still more avaricious of the works of man, and of the remains of those works. 
Who can presume to tell me it is anything like an argument of my not haviiia 
been in a place some years before 1819, that I repieseni a tower whicli is not 
to be found there i/i 1810? or that a row of pillars more was seen in IHIO, than 
could be found iu 1819, tlieie being onlv one row remaining when Mr. Paiiy 
visited the ruins in 1810, whereas Mr. ihiekingham, in isi(>, observed two I 
Have Turks or Arabs nothing to do with the destruetion of a place of this 
kind ? Are you driven to the sui>posilion of Mr. Buckingham’s visit being 
a fiction, because Mr. Parry finds gaii> in the ruined walls, to the amount of 
four, uhereas Mr. Buckinghain has only laid down tw'o? Are gaps in a wall 
not likely to be made <‘ither by time or accident, or by the, hand of man T 
And will any man say tliat it is rational, that it is charitable, or that it is con- 
sistent with the most ordinary and limited measure of justice, which eveiy 
one has a right to expect at the hands of others, esj)eeially if they an* sworn 
to administiT it, to say, that becnu.se one man saw four gaps, where another, at a 
previous time, saw only two, that, therefore, the other made a fictitious plan< 
or was never at the place at all ? , 

Then comes Mr. Burckhardt, who is the grout paragon of travellers, accord- 
ing to the case of my Learned Friend — ^who Is too open, too honest, too 
accurate, to b« deceived— too careful to be deceived himself, and far too 
honest to deceive others in such matters as to whether there were one or two 
rows and two or four gaps. Here is- Mr. Burckhardt, whose editor has been- 
examined to-day— that respectable and learned person, Colonel Leake. He is 
called to show how great a feature of discrepancy there is between Mr. Burck- 
hardt’s and Mr. Buckingham’s plans. It turns out that the accurate, intelli- 
gent, celebrated, and much-lamented Mr. Burckhardt, agrees with Mr. Buck- 
ingham ; and gives the waving line to the walls, and has no turrets. Although 
be, Mr. Burckhardt, saw it two or three years yest his travelsr were not 

published till two years qfler Mr. Buckingham’s were sent home, published, 
and printed ; so that Mr. Buckingham could not have copied from Mm. Is if 
then to be inferred that Mr. Buckingham was not there, because he has laid 
down a plan which differs from that made subsequently by four or five gentle- 
men, each occupied for four or five days together on the ground ? What orv 
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earth does this prove, except that he did not make all the corrections which 
he might have done, and all the changes that ho ought to have made ; but 
corrected it in some parts, and left it still erroneous in others ; because he was 
one observer, instead of four or five ; bec.mse ho went there for a few houis 
only, without a retinue, a comparatively humble and defenceless individual ; 
whereas Mr, Parry, Captain Mangles, Mr. Bankes, and Captain Irby, went 
there with a large retinue, at their b'isure, were not there only for the best 
part of a single day, but were thero for many days, during which they made 
repeated observations, and had professional, that is, architectural, draughts- 
men, to taketlie drawings, and render tlie plan much more, infinitely more accu- 
rate than Mr. Buckingham or Mr. Bankes, without these aids, could make it? 
\nd, after all, such is the difficulty of taking these plans, and sucli the uum- 
lierless impediments, especially on the part of travellers, to ascertain the 
former use of objects niould(‘ring into decay, fone calling an object a bridge, 
another an aqueduct ;) sucli is the nature of tlio objects, and so difficult is it 
to arrest the hand of time and man, that I venture to say, if, two or three 
years hence, three or four persons should make a party, and go to Jerash, 
there would be just jis much difference between the plan they would make and 
the most correct of the present plans, as there is between that and Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s. You liave Mr. Arrowsmith’s evidence that there are several 
changes made by Mr. Buckingham in his plan and bearings, which with 
Mr. Parry’s ; and it is contrary to all reason to suppose that this coincidence 
could be the effect of chance. That many of his alterations agree with the 
more correct plan afterwards taken by these four gentlemen, appears from 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s evidence, thougli it hardly required such authority to esta- 
blish the fact. 

Let mo now say a word or two as to what has bei'U obseivid about book- 
m iking. Mr. Buckingham sends over some drawings to be put in Ills book, 
about twenty or thiity ; but he se.uls <»vei also, to bi' le-engraveil, after 
tiilling alterations, certain prints. These piiiits, which, if it wen- iieci'ssary, 
It might be shown, are very rare ones, are sent over, and much is at1cm[»lc(l 
to be made out from the notes ami instructions written on the margins of thmn. 
But, let me ask, how did the (lefemlaiit obtain tliese materials ? In a way not 
very creditable to the source fiom whieh this evideiici; w.is fished u[). Tlu'y 
are sent to Mr. Murray, as a part of a private commuriication. They are part 
of a confidential eorresjiondonce between the tradesman ami the author. I’liey 
are entrusted to him under the sacred seal of confidence n'posi'd by a writer 
in his publisher. I care not wliat they have disclosed ; it is hardly enough 
to cross the even tenor of our way; because, what signifies a little book- 
making, even if it had been practised — what signifies the patching and piecing 
of a plate, to save the entire making of a new drawing ? But I do rcfu olmte, 
and, I think, you, and every honourable mind, will join in reprobating that 
man who confidentially, and under the sacred seal of secrecy, being intrusted, 
by the author with whom he was dealing, with his private interests, has ex- 
posed those interests, by exhibiting the manuscript pencil memorandums 
which the author never meant the public to see, and which the man who 
received them, and kept them, and now promulgates them to the world, never 
meant the public to see, and would sooner have had his right hand cut off than 
allowed the public to see, if he had continued to be Mr. Buckingham’s pub- 
lisher. It was by aecide^^ forsooth, that these plates were detained when 
Mr. Buckingham’s manuscript was returned. Did Mr. Murray by accident also 
find them and hand them to the solicitor for the defendant? Was thathy 
chance ? Was he walking in his sleep ? Did he know nothing of their nature, 
or of the purpose to which they were to be applied ? No ! — but he had been 
dismissed by Mr. Buckingham ; and he chooses, out of spite, to furnish these 
documents, in breach of the trust reposed in him ; in a way which I am sure 
no honest respectable tradesman in the city of London, Westminster, or 
Southwark, would have had the baseness to do. But this trick will avail ihem 
nothing ; it will avail them less than nothing. What arc Mr Buckingham’s 
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directions about the plates ? He says, There is a man in such a place who 
ought not to be there. There is a sword, which is of the wrong shape ; it is on 
the wrong side ; it is on the right thigh, instead of the left ; alter these things, 
alter a few of the figures, make the figures more correct than they are now ; 
and leave the ruins exactly as they stand.” 

Mr. Bankes is extremely angry because Mr. Buckingham's advertisement 
made no mention of his name. Has Mr. Buckingham, in the book before you, 
as Mr. Bankes’s case supposes, shown the slightest wish to conceal that 
Mr. Bankes was in his company ? Read the preface, written before 
Mr. Bankes took offence, or wrote his libellous letter ; which preface 
was publishad notwithstanding that letter; for Mr. Buckingham was too gene- 
rous to take advantage of wliat had happened ; but published what he had 
written in praise of Mr. Bankes where he deserved praise. It is a narrative 
of their common adventures ; not suppressing, but bringing into light, and 
making stand forward, every single circumstance relating to Mr. Bankes, 
80 as to give him all llie praise and all the credit of his part of the adventures, 
as well as of the informatiotr and the drawings about which so much has been 
said. 

It remains then, for you, Gentlemen, upon the whole of this case, only to 
do that which, I am sure, you have been long since ready to perform, as an 
imperative duty to this injured plaintiff; namely, to make Mr. Bankes pay 
that compensation which is so justly due to Mr. Buckingham ; — due for the 
serious injury he has sustained ; for the<h*ej» wounds iriflich'd on him ; for th(* 
atrocious blunder projiagated against him (which is proved to have been told 
to two or three individuals, but which may have circulated over every branch 
of society) ; for what he has suffered; for what he still may suffer; for the 
anxiety, for the delay, and for that most grievous and unbearable load of ex- 
pence with which these costly and dilatory proceedings have almost over- 
whelmed him. 


CHARGE OF THE JUDGE. 

The Lord I'liinr Je.STieK, having detailed the nature of the action, said, — 
As to the first plea, of not guilty of the publication, which is pleaded by the 
defendant, that is, falsified ; for, on the part of the plaintiff, it is proved that 
the defendant did publish the letter, respecting which this action is brought. 
Tliere is then a plea of justification on the record, alleging the whole or dif- 
ferent parts of this puldication to be true. In the evidence, it appears that 
the defendant has failed in proving two or thiee, not immaterial, but very ma- 
terial parts of the story ; and, having failed in the proof of these, it seems to 
me, that he has failed altogether in his justification, and that the plaintiff is 
entitled to your verdict. The question then is, what damages the plaintiff 
ought to receive. It appears fr<»m the evidence, that the plaintiff and defen- 
dant travelled together from Jerusalem, to visit a place called Jerash: and, I 
think, it may bo assumed that, until they met at Jerusalem, the parties were 
unacquainted. The plaintiff there introduced himself to the defendant, and 
requested to be allowed to accompany Mr. Bankes, and was ftltimately per- 
mitted to do so. ( 110 ) Thisjournej having been thus taken, some considerable 
time afterwards the defendant sees an advertisement, published, as it appears, 
by the plaintiff, at Calcutta, announcing his intention to publish a work, to 
bo entitled ‘ Travels in Palestine.’ This being part of the country he had 


(110) Thi* can hardly be considered to have been proved, unless the evidence of the Portu- 
guese servaul, Antonio Da Costa, who alone asserts this, be considered more worthy of belief 
than the evidence of his master, Mr. Bankes, who distinctly says, — “ It was at my invitation 
that you went with me to Jerash." The authority of the latter may appear to the learned 
judge to be less worthy of credit than the former ; and, if so, the inference here drawn i» 
correct. 
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irnvelled with Mr. Bankes, and the journey having^ been taken under circum- 
‘,tiiiici*s, which, it is alleged, required Mr. Buckingham to forbear to publish 
an account ; and assuming, not incorrectly perhaps, that this work would 
contain some narrative of that journey, Mr. Bankes was exceedingly irritated 
to think this should take place, and he was induced, under that irritation, to 
write the letter of which the plaintiff complains. (Ill) 

I think I cannot do better than read to you the libel of which the plaintiff 
complains — directing your attention generally to such parts as may, in the 
evidence, be considered as proved, or on which evidence has been offered, by 
the defendant, fit for considemtion, and pointing out thost; parts of it, in 
which it appears he has altogether failed. The letter begins thus : 

“ Mn. BucKI^aHAM, — After some .tnccdotes rc«pectiiig your conduct, whicli you cAimot 
but suspect must have come, however late, to iny knowledge before lliis tone, you cannot ev- 
pect that I should address you otherwise than 1 should the lowest of mankind, b is, indeed, 
with rclactancc that I stoop to address you at all. It will rcqiinc, howcvei, no long prctacc 
to acquaint you with the object of this letter, since your own conscience will point it out to 
you, from the moment that you shall recognise a hand wilting whicli must be familiar to you, 
since you have copied U, and are about to luin the li.tusiiipl to account. You have hoped 
Uiat the distance of place would befriend you— you have hoped that I should sliriiik from pro- 
claiming that I have been imposed upon : it would have been tai more politic in you to have 
shrunk from being proclaimed the mail who has imposed. 

" In that advertisement by whitli you announce as your own the works of another, you 
have at least spared me the hiiiiiiliatioii of being named in llie list ot yoiii fi lends. Though 
the motive of this is siiflicieiUly oIimoiis, and it liiinislies la itself lioili a pioot and an aggra- 
vation of youi culpability, yet some o( lluise «liu are made to appeu in tli.il li'-t would ra- 
thei, lam peisuadcd, that you had invaded their piopeity, as you have iiiiiie, tliaii have sub- 
jected them to so uiiniciUed a stigma. One amongst tlie mimbei (wliom you would not have 
dared even to allude to had he been alive) is imliappily unable to repil the impiilations in 
his own peison — I mean the late Mr. Iiur< khaidt, whom yon so mipiiidently iite as your bo- 
som friend. Tlie boast is lash and ill limed. 

“ Are you not awaie that copies of a letter are extant, iii which lie styles you a villain — in 
which he says that the rogue can be brought to a seuse ol duty only by a kick t Do yon wish, 
then, to publish your own disgrace, by lellmg (he woild know bow well you were known 
to that excellent person, who, dining the last two years of his lite, lo.st no opportunity ot testi- 
fying his contempt and aversion foi your chaMctci." 

I pause here, to stale that the defendant has pleaded in justification of this 
part of the libel, that there does exist a copy of a letter, in whielt Mr. Burck- 
hardt styles the pluintitT “avillian,” and .says that the phiinlilf “can be 
brought to a sense of his duty only by a kick.” Some letters, written by Mr. 
Burckhardt, proved to be in his hand-writing, are in evidence before you. 
They certainly are letters in which the writer speaks of Mr. Buckiiighaiii in 
unmeasured terms, disgraceful to the person thus spoken of ; ( 1 li^i) hut there is 
no letter, or copy of a letter, in which he styles the plaintilf “ a villain,” or 
in which he says, ” he can be iiroiight to a sense of duty only by a kick.” In 
that justification, therefore, the defendant lias failed. Ho has proved a letter 
existing, containing very considerable imputations on the plaintiff’s charac- 
ter ; but as to testifying his “ contempt and aversion for his character,” that 
also is not proved in the terms in which it is alleged in the libel. In this, 
also, the defendant has failed in the proof, I now go on with the letter : 

"Do not imagiriti that these sentiments were confined to the page of a single letter. Sheik 


(111) There is a slight inaccuracy here : the letter of which the plaintiff complained was not 
the letter originally written by the dcteiidaut to him from Thebes; but the unsealed and open 
copy of this letter, sent many months alterwaids from Trieste, by the hands of Mr. Hobhouse^ 
to be published overall the Kast, at a time when irritation,— if even that could ever justify a 
series of falsehoods,— must, or at least ought to, have subsided. 

(l!2) Rather, perhaps, " intended to degrade” the person thus spoken of ; but surely not ac- 
tually so diflgr.iceful to the person spoken of, as to the person who speaks ; since, what he has 
there uttered is neither proved, nor even averred in the defendant’s pleas, to be trut. 
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Ibrahim was too open .tiitl too honoin able to wish oflitis to he doteivid, .i» lie had Utiii fui ,( 
mne hiraselt. Had his letters (o me reached me sooner than iliey did, I xlionld lia\e li.ii! 
timely waiiiiin; to beware how 1 trusted you, and >oii sroiild iievei lia’c li nl tliat opiMii 
tunitj whitli >oir have sei/erl ol ahiisriti; my krrrdin‘'«s and eeiilnh nr<-. 

“ It 13 beiieith me to cvposinlate with you ; hut I will slate soiiic i.iets to ^om^i li, wludi 
I have already stated to others— that the )ouriiey be3oiid Jordan to Dgmaik ami Oonikais wa' 
arranged, and tire Arabs under engagi iiieiit to conduct me tiutlitr, befoie I e\ei hiw 31)11, 
that you introduced yonrsell to me by a letter, staling tint 3011 were riitiiiiate with some of mv 
best trieuds, and studiously concealing lioiii me (both their and atlenvaids) that nm wnt in 
any person’s employ.” 

The inti’odiiclion by lettt'r is jiroved ; the eoiilent.s aif not jiroved, because 
the letter is torn as soon us it is read ; nor does it appear to have been le.ul 
by the servant. (Il.'I) 

“ That It wa.s at my iiiMt.ition (I being alwa33 iindu the suppo^niion tliat 3011 were a fn e 
ngent) that you went with me, having pievionsly agieid to take down my notis and thcjouuials 
when I should wish it, that the whole evpeiises ot llial )ouimy weie upon me; that the Holl- 
and journal were in gieat pait taken down fioiii my mouth (e-puially wliat lelales to 
Dgerask), with the exeeptioii ol that of the two 01 tliie<‘ last days, wliuh were wiillen with 
my own hand, and afterwanis copied fan by 3011, but, above all, that the plan of the luiiir, at 
Dgcraak was constiutled and noted with 1113 own hand, and that all the assistance that I d> 
rived lioin you, even in collecting the rnateiiah tor it, was in 30111 asceilaimirg foi me the re- 
lative bearings of .■•ome of the biiihlmgs with my eompasB ; tliat, as to the plan ot the thoali r, 3 on 
did not even knosv that I had made it till 3011 s.iw it at Tva/aiitli. 

“ It is liardly necessary loiemiiid 3011,110113011 iieilliei (opied a single insciipliun, 1101 made 
It single skctcli on the spot.” 

From Ibo testimony of flit' witnc.s.scs lor the dofendanf, il :t|'])i';us he did nof 
Ul the lime, copy any insciiption, or make any skeiclics. (II Ij lie ^ocs on 
to say, 

Since you aie, I know, iin ipdileol the one, and 30111 igiioi nueol Tialiii and Ci Oi k iniist, 
I .sliould .suppose, niilit 3011 (o- tln-ollni, add lo uliiili, you li.id iiol a '-rngle slu el o| paper oii 
Wliii'h 3011 eoiild have done nthn, it I iMijU a pocket liook about loin imhes Mpiare.” 

That the plaintilf is uiianpiainlod Mitli liUlin and (iicok was, 7 //ifnk, ad- 
mitted by the r, earned Couustd 1:1 llu; oiilM t. (Ilo) IMiere is, in bis book, a 
jilato, wliieli pill port. s to eoiilain >oiiii' cojiies of (lieek nisei ipljoiis, and it Ibis 
betai piovt'd llial, upon that plate, the ebaiacter inleiided lo ileiiott* the leltei 
r, is mi.siaken ; and, insttmil of (iiiilintg the (Jreek cbiiraeter, juu find the 
Latin rliaractor. I think that a peison well aeiptainled wilbtlie (Jreek liutjfuai>e 
3vas not likely to have fallen into sueh a mistake; (IK)) but tlie jilaiiitilf ’s 

( 113 ) But the wlioletoicc ot llie imputation lies in llie fact, wliellu 1 the letter conuined [uo- 
fessions of an acquaintance with Mi. Baiikes's best liieiidH 01 no; so ih.it ilie prool ainoniiii 
to nothing more than tliat a servant saw a person deliver a paper to liis inasici which he line 
lip (not the iisiml way in winch letters KSpetting “ best |i lends" .ne Ireate I), but that neitliei 
then nor afterwaiilg did he ever know 01 he.n what (hat paper contained. 

(114) These witnesses could only testify that they did not lecollect to have seen these things 
done by the plaiiUitt ; but to piovc that he nevei did ilo them, was impossible, unless it could 
be shown chat their eyes were always upon him; wheieas, they were as Irequently sepaialid 
from each olheras together : besides vvbirb, iheic was only o/ic ot the witnesses that went on tin' 
Journey, the olhei Kinaiiiing bthind at Jciiisalem. 

( 115 ) Tins is an inaccuracy, nnintentioiial, no doubt. No such thing was adiiiiiled, ihongli it 
was conicssed that it could not be vciy vvondcrlnl it one who went to ^ca at nine yeai.s of 
age, sliould not be as accoiiiplislicd a scholar as those vvliose whole lives weie devolnl 
to education. 

( 116 ) But It has not. been at all proved that it rras the mistake of the pl.aiiilitt. Hi.s original 
copies of inscriptions w ere for months in the hands ot the late Bishop Midilleton, of Caleiilla, 
one of llie most leained Greek scliolais of liis time, who never obsei ved or adveited to a single 
error 111 them. These were fair copied, in tr /plicate, by nnUve writers ot India, to whom neithci 
the Eiiglisli, Latin, or Greek languages were known. One of these (ripltcalcs cornea to Eng' 
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mnorance of Hroek and Latin, and anv mi^tako whicdi occurred in tJie plate 
('ontainiiiff those inscriplions, are really mailers ot \ery small importance to 
this cause. 

“ Tlio guMt giouiid plan was Itaced at a window of the roiiveiit ol Naraulh (.is both my 
M l vaiils c.iii testify), ,md you lia\ctopu's from my diawinns at tlin tombs at Ooomiv.iis, taken 
it till' same time. These List aie, piob.ibly, to Immsh the M^iieltes and appiopiiate eiii^iav- 
iii;rs uhieh aie amionntid.” 

“ .Silli ly you must 1 iii'^h at llie simplicity of your subsfi ibcis when you aie nioue, with 
vhom yon are to pa>s toi i di aiiiihlsman, bemtr mnotaiil oi the very tn.-t principles ol desit;n ; 
for ,m accurate copiei ot him rifitioiis, hciiv^ j'^iioiaiit ot all I’le am lent lani!;na»is; and, lor an 
i\|)liinier of anliqiiilii', la inca|) ible ot even distiuguislnin; betiveen the ircliitectuie ot the 
Joiks .mil the Knm.iio, ' 

This is anotlier pait in which the defendant has failed. He has laken on 
himself to say, that Ihe plaintiff was incapahle ofdislini^iiishinjf helwa’on the 
arclii lecture of the Tuiks and the Itomans, of which he has otfered no 
[iioof. (1 17) 

“ I li.ive s.iid eiioiif;h.— It is m vain to attempt to in.ikc a man seieihlc of ingiatitiide who 
h IS lu'cn guilty ot fiand. 

" What I dem.md is, the imiiudiafe rrsiiiiition of those copies fiom my |>apei?, without vx- 
re|)lioii, and willioiit yoiii tct.imingany duplie itisot them, hetllieni he pul into the liaiid.s of Sir 
I'a III Nepc.in, whom f have begged that he will do me the favoiii to lake ehaige of them; 
mil let all lh.it poition ol the woik adseitwed that tieaf'' ot a loinney ni.adc at my expense, 
and eompiled (lom my llolL•^, be Mippie^vid. I h ave yon, otln i wise, to l.akc (be consequence: 
diuiild you |iei '•I'l, the in.ittoi sliall be iioiilieil iii a iiniiiH i tli.it shall make yotii cli.n.ictor ns 
iiotoiious III F.ngl.md and India, as it is alte.idy m Mi^v pt .md Syiia.” 

Hero the defeiidatit hits nndi rlakeii to jiioye, that Ihe ehaiactt'r of llio 
plaintirt’ was notoiious in l'’ff)pl and Sjiia. In lhatalso lie lias (ailed. 

“ you will (ind lhat you have not diipt d aiiolenii. 'iidu idiial, who is obliged to bear it 
iiid liold his tongue. 

“ W AI. J. IIANKKS. 

" Wlicii tills letter was wiitteii, I did not Know (h.it the pi ison to whom it is addiessed was 
(dilorof the paper in which his loiig-windul .idveiiisenunl ajipeared, but .supposed him to 
be still at Bombay.” 

I liave pointed out lo >oui atteiilion some pails of this libel, in wliioh the 
(lefendaiil lias certainly not made onl the proof ol his jiistilii'alioii, f have now 
lo niention to you soineolhei jiaifs iu vvliieh, perhaps, you may think he hits ; 
iiaiiiely, that the journey was laken al llu' espeiise of the, deleiidaiit, and tha' 
pieparalions weri' made for it by the defemlani hefoie he met the iihiintiff. 
Ill .some parts of this libel the plaintilf is accused of having’ copied Ihe notes 
which had been taken by tite defendant, or by liimself under the delt'ti laiit’s 
own diieetion ; and of having also cojiied the plan which had been taken by 
the defendant; and the defendant has called witnesses to prove, (i/ou ate to 
judge of their cm//Y,) that during the journey, Ihe plaintilf did not himself 
take any drawings or prospects ; that on one occasion he wrote from the dic- 
tation of the plaintiff; that he was seen ti» make a copy of con- 

tained in some book, and that he traced the plan that liad been made. Whe- 
ther the notes that are contained in this litile hook, are the notes from which 
Mr. Buckingham’s book is taken, does not appear ; because the contents 
Merc not read; probably they arc not, and eannot he precisely the same. 


land, and the copy on that is again Iransfeircd to a plate, by an engiaver. Are not these 
changes enough to admit Midi trifling errors as T for f, and R foi P, in a large quarto 
volume of more than six limidred pages, and containing, at least, seventy Gccek and Latin 
notes? 

(117) Nay, more, there was strong and (firctt evidence from his own letter, ic.icl in court, ol 
the full possession by the pbunlitt (and, m Ins opinion, in a supenor degree to hiin.selt), of tliai 
\cry knowledge, of wliicli belirn dcim s linn .iny claim to the least pai tide ' 
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They would, no doubt, be very concise and short. (118) Mr. Buckingham’s 
book certainly professes to give a narrative of a journey taken in comj)any 
with Mr. Bankes to Jerash ; and, if it be true, that betook the journey under 
a stipulation that he was not to make writings or drawings, I think, that, as a 
man ofdelicate honour, he would have abstained from giving any narrative of 
the journey so taken. Whether all contained in the book is taken from the 
notes of Mr. Bankes is anotherthing, (119) 

A groat deal has been said, and a great deal of time consumed in examining 
this plan of the town of Jerash. It is said, on the part of the plaintiff, in his 
preface, that his plans were taken at one time, and afterwards corrected and 
improved at two subsequent visits. Now, the plaintiff has not been able to 
give evidence of any journey except that in company with Mr. Bankes ; (129) 
and the publication, if I am correctly informed, does not contain a narrative 
of any other journey except that. It is argued before you, that if he had 
been on any other journey, you would have found a narrative of it. (121) On 
the other hand, on behalf of the defendant, great part of the examination of 
this plan was with a view to find whether or not Mr. Buckingham had made 
any subsequent visit, and corrected the first plan by what ho saw on that 
subsequent visit. The evidence on that head runs into very great detail, 
and I do not know that I should render you any material assistance by giving 
you that detail again. I can only say this, that as far as the evidence goes, I 
should say, the matter was lifft in very considerable doubt or uncertainty, 
one way or the other. I myself could not cither draw a conclusion, that the 
plaintiff had correeb'd the drawing'* from his own observations, nor could T 
draw a conclusion that In; bad not bei'n there, and that the alterations were 
made merely by way of colour, and not as the result of a second visit. 

The plaintiff has also offered, in evidence, his own manuscript of the 
printed l)ook. When it first came over, it came accompanied by two 
drawings, which were not given iq) at the time, which Mr. Murray sajs 
he had inadvertently kept ; and, by several engravings which have now 
been produced. 'Fhe two drawings are pioduci'd, which, as they appeared 
in the work, are sh<n\n to be copies of some prints then in existence. 
(122) These drawings appear to be copied from existing jirints. 'J’he prints 
sent over c(‘rtainly are existing prints ; but th(‘re is written upon each 
of them some din'ctions, in pencil, for alterations : and you arc desired to 
infer, that if these had been published, they would have been published as 
engravings from drawings prepared purposely, which in fact they would not 
have been. That would only show that this gentleman contemplated that 


(118) Eviin then, however, if tlicre was the least shadow of resemblance between them and 
tlie printed book, they ivoulU have been icad, to give a colour to the charge of plagiaiism. 
But the information said to be stolen related to Jeiash; and this little book, which many pei- 
sons examined in court (fo. all the writing in it might be read in a few minutes), di.I not 
I elate to that city at all I 

(119) But uo;;«rf of it, not a word, not a letter, has been shown fo be taken from this book, 
or from any other paper of Mr. Bankes produced in the court or elsewhere. 

(12(j) The notes of tlie journey made alone, and subsequent to Mr. Bankes, seen by Dr. Ba- 
bmgton, at Madras, in 1818, and recognised again by him in court, were t’endercrl, but not 
received. There was no other evidence that could be adduced of such a fad. 

(121) The narrative not only exists, but was in Mr. Gurney's hands, in the second volume of 
travels, ^that entitled, ‘ Travels among the Arab Tribes,' then in conrt. 

(122) The two drawings adverted to by the learned judge, were two small subjects selected 
from ‘ Myers’s Views in Palestine,’ not sent to be engraved, or to be Introduced as original 
drawings, but merely as wood-cut vignettes at the heads of two particular chapters, acknow- 
ledged in the preface with others of the same description. But they have not, as tlie learned 
judge supposes, “ appeared in the work” at all, having been prevented by Mr, Murray’s 
accidental detention of them from being placed where intended. 
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which many other persons have done — givinef to the world, as drawings made 
by themselves, those which had been, in a great measure, copitul from other 
drawings, and putting a great deal into books as being that which they had 
seen with their own eyes, which, in fiict, they had taken from the narrative of 
the persons who had gone before them. That is a very common art of book- 
making. Whether that applies to the plaintiff’s publication, I do not mean 
to say. (123) 

I do not know any oth r material matter for me to direct your attention to. 
I have directed it to those points which appear to me to be the prominent 
parts of the case, and the evidence on one side and the other. I have already 
stated to you, that if the publication is proved, the justification is not ; and 
the plaintiff is therefore entitled to your verdict. Then comes the question 
of damages, which is for your own consideration. You will take into your 
view the mode in which the original letter was written ; that there was more 
excuse for writing it, than for the delivery of a copy a considerable time af- 
terwards. ft is due, however, to the di fendant to say, that it was all done 
under a strong impression that the plaintiff was almut to give to the world 
some account of a jouiixiy taken by the defendant, which the defendant at 
least conceived the plainliif ought not to j)ubli!!.h, but which he should have 
left to the defendant to usher to the world as his own. 

Having made these remarks, you will consider the case ; find your verdict ; 
and give such reasonable and t(‘mperate damages ?s may appear the result of 
sober and correct judgment, and not tlvc result of angry feeling. 

The Jury, after deliberating for about three (juarters of an hour, returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff.--Damages, FOUR IIUNDllED POUNDS. 


Supplementary Correspondence. 

In consequence of the great length to which the Trial extended, occupying 
the whole time of the (tourt, from nine o’clock in the morning fill seven at 
night — the reports of the speeches, evidence, and charge in the Daily Papers 
of the following morning were, necessarily, extremely im[)erfect. This b'd 
to some correspondence in tlie I*ul)lic Journals, chiefly with a view to suf)ply 
the deficiencies, and coriect the erroneout> Impressions likely to be conveyed 
by some particular parts of the reports in (juestiorn As those deficiencies 
are, however, now supplied by the full and accurate account of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, given in the foregoing pages, it is unnect'ssary to repeat any portion 
of the published correspondence here.* Nor would it, indeed, have been 
thought necessary to add a single syllable to the report itself, were it not that 
the attornies of Mr. Bankes thought proper to put forth, within a day or two 
after the Trial, clothed with all the sanction of professional authority, a letter 
which was calculated to convey a very erroneous as well as injurious im- 
pression ; and which, probably, may have left that impression deeply fixed on 
the minds of thousands who have not yet seen any refutation of the allegations 
it contains. It was addressed to the ‘ Times,’ the great circulation of which 
is well known, and is as follows : 


(123) If this haU been true, it woulil have been deaervedly .i subject of just reproach; al- 
though it forms no part whatever of Mr. Kankes’s charge that Mr. Buckingham copied other 
persons* materials, but that he had pilfered his ; so that the introduction of these prints in evi- 
dence at all, seems unnecessary and irrelevant to the qncstiouhi dispute. Still, however, though 
quite foreign to the charge for winch the action was brought, it might, If not successfully re- 
butted, have helped out a weak cau^e.and thrown dust in theejea of the jury, to blind them to 
otherand more important matters; but it has failed altogether, and has only weakened Instead of 
strengthening the case it was intended to support. 'J’hey who dug a pit for others, have fallen 
i>do it themselves. 

* The letters adverted to appeared in the ‘ Morning Post’ and ‘ New Times,’ of Oct 23, 1826, 
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To the Editor qf the Times. 

“ SIR, Bedford-row, Oct 21. 

“ In your Paper of yesterday is contained an article with reference to this 
cause, which we must conclude obtained insertion by some inadvertence ; for 
wo are persuaded you would not admit in your columns any misrepresentation 
intentionally.* 

“ First, you say, “ that after many delays on the part of the defendant, a ver- 
dict, with 400/. damages, was obtained by Mr. Buckingham against Mr. 
Bankes the younger.” Now, in fact, the only delay occasioned by the de- 
fendant was in putting olT the Trial from Trinity to Michaelmas Term, in the 
year 1824, to enahlc him to get witnesie-, from abroad. We have in our hands 
documents to whieh you may liave access, if you please, to prove that all the 
subsequent delay was at the instance of the plainlitf, to enable him to make out 
his case. The 1’ii.il, at last, was by proviso, in other words, it was brought 
on at the defendant’s instance. 

“ Secondly, y ou .say, a similar victory was obtained by Mr. Buckingham some 
time ago, against the father of the present defendant. The fact is, that nomi- 
nal damages of 1«. only were given in that case. 

“ With respect to the opinion you have been pleased to express, as the ques- 
tion hetwegn these partie.s is now at an end, we are not disposed to olfer any 
remarks, either upon it, or as to Mr. Buckingham, since the public, and espe- 
cially those who heard the trial, will be able to form their own judgment on 
his merits. But we trust that you will take the earliest opportunity of cor- 
recting tlie errors into which you have inadvertently, no doubt, been led. Wc 
remain. Sir, your obedient servants, 

Adlington, Greoory, and Faulkner.” 

The importance (or at least so it appeared to the person accused of being 
the catfse of the delay) of removing the stigma — for stigma it is on any man 
to say, that he slirinks from trial and justice, was sutlicient in the writer’s 
mind, to justify the innmsliate despatch (d’a letter to the paper, in which tjus 
accusatory epistle appeared, in older to confirm tlic accuracy of its original 
statements, and to show that both in their allegations, as well as in the infer- 
ences wliicli the world were called upon to draw from them, the attornies of 
Mr. Bankes had followed the example of their worthy employer, in attempting 
to build up assertions without a proper foundation ; the result of which is uni- 
formly unsucce.ssful. 

The letter was .sent, but the reasons urged .again.st its admission, as they 
originated in tlic mo.st unexceptionable motives, and were expressed witli 
corresponding courtesy and fro^om, appeared quite satisfactory, and the let- 
ter was accordingly withdrawn. Tlie note, in which these reasons were con- 
veyed, will speak better for itself than any abstract of its contents, and, iu 
justice to the writer of it, is given at length : 

“ Times Office, Tuesday. 

“ The Editor presents his compliments to Mr. Buckingham, and begs to 
assure him that it is from no indisposition to oblige be declines to insert the 


(•) The article or paragraph adverted to; was a few lines written by the 
Editor himself, in the ‘ Times’ of the preceding day. as follows ; 

“ It will be seen under the head of our Law Report, that after many de- 
lays ou the part of the defendant, a verdict, with 400/. damages, was ob- 
tained by Mr. Buckingham against Mr. Bankes, the younger. Mr. Bucking- 
ham obtained a similar victory, some time ago, over the father of the present 
defendant. The Bankes’s make but a sorry figure in this affair; and Mr. 
Buckingham has established, though in a painful way, his reputation as a 
traveller and author.” , 
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letter in answer to Mr. Bankes’s attornies. But he thinks Mr. Buckingham’s 
triumph already complete, and that any further discussion would rather 
weaken than strengthen the impression made on the public mind. Another 
reason, though not so weighty, is, that Mr. Buckingham’s letter would of 
course load to further correspondence, for which the editor cannot find 
room.’* 

The advice here tendered was, in the same spirit, accepted and adopted ; 
and accordingly the letter was not sent to any other paper for insertion, as it 
might, without such substantial reasons for its rejection, most probably have 
been. But the same objections do not apply with equal force to its introduc- 
tion here: aril as the writer of it would not have that triumph (which men of 
all parties now admit to be one) stained by even the slightest blemish on any 
portion of his conduct throughout the long course of eventful and laborious 
ye'ars by which it has been achieved,— he is desirous of showingthat this last 
dying effort of a hopeless cause is ns unworthy, us it must be powerless, when 
its true character is laid bare before the world. The hitherto unpublished 
letter is as follows : 


To THE Editor op the Times. 

Sin, St. John's Wood. 

As the accuracy of your remarks on the issue of this cause, (Buckingham 
versus Bankes,) has been called in question by Messrs. Aillington, Gre- 
gory, and Faulkner, the attornies of Mr. Bankes, you will permit me I 
liope to show that both the assertions cont lined in your paper of Friday 
to which they object, were strictly founded in truth. 

First , — In reply to your observation that there were m iny delays on tho 
part of the defendant ; ” these gentlemen say that “ the only delay occasioned 
by the defendant, was in pulling off the trial from 'JVinity to Michaelmas 'I’erm, 
in the year 1824,” and that “ all the subsequent delay was at the instance of 
the plaintiff, to enable him to make out his case.” Let tlie facts, however, speak 
for themselves. They are tliese : When the action was brought by yie 
against Mr. Bankes, ho pleaded, in justification, that his letter was true in 
all its parts, that he was {uepared to prove its tiuth, and that on these 
grounds he had a right to publish it. lie then asked leave to put off tho 
trial till he could send out and obtain witnesses from Syria or Egypt. This 
was granted by tho Court, on condition of his previously admitting that tho 
letter complained of, was rcallg written by him. He made this admission, — 
the delay was granted, and after a considerable interval, the only witnesses 
professed to be required by him, were brought over to this country. Wo 
were then on the point of going to trial, when it was discovered .by Messrs. 
Vizard and Leman, (the attornies to whom 1 had found it necessary to transfer 
the case,) that though Mr. Bankes had admitted that the letter was in his own 
hand-writing, he had not admitted that he had published it, or, in other 
words, shown it to any third person. I stated to them, however, my belief, 
that as Mr. Bankes had not merely ivt'ittcn the letter, but justified his publi- 
cation of it, by pleading that it was true, and obtained the witnesses re- 
quired by him to prove its truth ; lie would have no hesitation in admitting 
this publication, in order that we might go at once to trial on the merits of 
the case. I was deceived, however, in my expectation : for, on two suc- 
cessive applications to him to admit the publication, which was the only 
obstacle in the way of immediate trial, he refused to accede to this just 
request. My attornies, then, applied to the Court on my behalf, for leave to 
send a Commission to India, in order to obtain the evidence of Mr. Hobhouse, 
who could alone prove, in a legal manner, the fact of publication, as he was the 
person into whose hands the libellous letter was placed for ciiculation by Mr. 
Bankes. I now learnt, with some surprise, that though the Court had un- 
'lesitatingly given Mr. Bankes leave to send for his witnesses to Syria or 
Egypt, without asking my consent ; though I should readily have given it if 
required of me ; theyrouid not give me leave to send to India for the evidence 
OrienUd Herald, Vol 11. 2 H 
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of my wiliu'.^s, willumt Mt. Hii’lu's "iviiifj his ronsfut, which was withlicld. 
The Court, how (‘Voi‘, on expliuiiitioii, coiujielUd him to consent i but on ;i 
conditio.'., which few poison-. u!».i(*(|uainfed with the law, would tliink pi o- 
babh', namely, that / should jiay into Court, before the (’ommission to India 
left this couniry, a sum of money suflicieiit to miiutain iMr. Bankes’s foreign 
witnesses in ease and comfoil, until this ComMi>sion sliould return, whicli 
could not be in less than taelvc inonths ' I paid tlie money into Com I ac- 
cordingly, and the ('ommission went out. 

It hapjiened, how (wer, that soon after i he Commission left this eouiUrj, 
Mr. llolihousi', whose testimony it was sent ontio obtain, ariivediii England. 
1 imnuidiately mack' an (dloit to gtd the liial bionghl on. Bfft here anew 
dilliculty aiose. I'heorig.ual le'le.-of Mr. Bankes had been sent out to India 
with the Commission, it lii'ing nceessaiy tliat Mr, 1 lohhouse should idenlifv 
it as the li'lter aclually given to him for cireuliitioii. Still, however, as 
Mr. Bankes had already u mi led that he had ifritlcn the letter, of wliicli a 
regnlarly atlisted copy, sw'orii to befote a judge, was retained in thi.) 
eounfiy, (winch attested copy w'ould luue keen leceived in evidence if the 
oi igiiial tiad heenloit:) and as the only (iue-t;ons to be tiied w'crc — 1st, 
whether he laid published the leltei ; aid rhully, whether the allegation.s 
coiifuined in it w'ere (ni,e ; I conci'ived that he would readily admit the 
attested copy in lieu of the oiigiival, and let us go at oi»ce to trial ; since, it 
he hud 7iot |nib]islied if. as hi.s eons'aiit refus d to admit this fact would 
necessarily imply, x/lr. Ibddiouse could have settled this point, and in y non - 
.suit would ha\e been ceilain: or, supposi'ig tlie puhlic.ilion to be proved, if 
the tiuth of the matter puhlished could lie sustaini'd, ids witnesses, Mahomet 
and Antonio, could h.ave substantiatisl the tacts, and I'li that ground a verdict 
must have been «i\ei in his fa\our Bid, though all the obstacles to an 
immediate hial, might h■l^e liee i i.isiantly lemovid by the simple admission 
by Mr. Bankes of w hat he tl'c.i well knew, ami w hat lias since been proved to be 
true, he as consiautly lefuse.l: and during the la-t term alone was he anxious 
to bring on the lii.d, kc/orc the Commission had returiH'd fioin India, when 
he would not admit a.i alteded cojiy to be ieei‘i\‘'d in evidence, although 
tlie original l(‘tlei, o i which llu* whole piocev.ling lesteil, was on the ocean, 
and of eour'.e imposMbh* to he produced in Court. Tlic Chief Justice, how- 
ever, yielded to our ie(|uest of iuitlier imstponenient for a low weeks, to 
admit of the Commission leturning, lliough we even then expressed our entiie 
readiness to go at once to liial, if Mr. Baiikcs would admit either the attested 
copy, or the puhlicalion; ami for lliis indulgmiee ! was rotpiired to jiay a 
further .sum of money into Couit, lor the jiasl expenses, and undertake to 
defray the fuluri' maintenance of Mr. Bankes’s foreign witnesses till the 
('omniis.sion came. Thus having the satisfaction of feeding and clothing men 
who were to appear myself, and who, during their long stay in this 

country, might have an agreeable, if not a very succi-ssful training, for the 
part so new to them to peiform, when the day of trial eame. 

The “ many delays,” therefore, which look place on this trial, wore, us 
you justly sla^e, “ on the part of the defendant:” because, but for his relus- 
ing to admit the publication, through Mr. Ilobh.ouse, of a letter wdiieli he con- 
tended Avas true in all its parts, and of whieli, if luie, the jmblieation wamld 
have been no ciime, the action might have been brought to a close upwards ol 
two years ago : there weretwogrc.it objects, however, gained by the delay,— 
1st, The chances which the chapter of accidents ahvays prescnls of escape from 
conviction, by the loss of documents, dc.itli of individuals, &c. ; not to men- 
tion the abandonment, from weariness, of a pursuit that seemed endless and 
hopeless in its career: — and 2iidly, The certain accumulation upon my head, 
of expenses, which four times the damages aAvarded to me would not rejiay : 
for in addition to a thousand indirect disbursements, all the maintenance of 
Mr. Bankes’s witnesses during those eighteen months past, notwithstanding 
that they have proved nothing against me, are to come out of my pocket, not 
being included in the regular co-.ts of the action, though, as it was admitted 
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by nue ol’ them in Court, they have been Hvinif, |Kirt of that lime at least, in 
Vlr. Bankes’s own house. — Whether any portion of this sum will be claimed 
by the inastjpr, as remuneration for their board and lodging, 1 am not aware ; 
but one who thought tlie expenditure of fifty shillings for entertaining ague>t 
oil a journey of seven days, sufficient to .shut his mouth for ever afterwards, 
add to confer an eternal sense of gratitude, may be safely trusted to settle 
bis own accounts, without danger of forgetting his own interests. 

Secondly, — Mess: s. Aillington, (Iregory, and Fanlkn r, object to your expres* 
sion, that “ a sitnilar victory was obtained by me against the father ofthe defen* 
(iant, some time ago and they add : “ The fact is, that nominal damages of one 
shilling only were given in this case.” It would have been wise in these 
gentlemen to have omitted all allusion to this mutter. But, since they have 
clioseii to revive it, they will, no doubt, forgive me for setting i* in Its true light. 
The action against Mr. Bankes, senior, was, it may be romembere(t, for having 
wriiten a letter to Mr. Murray, embodying, almost in the sam ' words, the 
libel of which Mr Bankes, junior, has lately been convicted ; and slating that, 
he did so on the aulliority of a letter received from bis son, dated at Thebes, 
on the very day the libellous letter given to Mr. Ilobhouse was written, and no 
doubt a verbatim copy of the same. Now, to defend this action of Mr. Bankes 
the elder, and to justify his conduct, all that was necessary for him to do was 
to call his son, Mr. William John Bankes, into Court— to place him in the 
witness*box— and to ask him to swear to the truth of what he himself had 
written. No other proof was needed ; because the circumstances described 
were all spoken of by him as bedng within his own knowledge, and his oath 
would have been received as sufficient proof of their truth. What, liowever, 
was the conduct pursued by the father / He did not date to call his son to 
swear to the truth of his own letter : and by this act alone, he tacitly declared 
to the world that ho had no faith in his son'-s representations. lie therefore 
followed the example of Mr. Murray, who had abandoned all justification of 
the libels in the ‘ Quarterly Beview ’ ; who made an apology to me in open 
t’ourt, expressing bis deep regret at being made the vehicle of calumny on a 
rcspectalile individual ; voluntarily consenting to have a verdict recorded 
a!,niiiist him for &)L damages, and costs. Nay, Mr. Bankes the elder went far- 
ther still : for while, Murray’s 50/. damages only carried what are called the 
lured costs, leaving me still something to pay, the older linnkos's single shil~ 
Inu/ (fortunately for him it is not his last) was more to me than his son’s 
IfiO/, ; for the father, on condition of being let olT so easily, and thus 
avoiding the odium and disgrace of a jmblic trial, not only abandoned 
all justification or defence, but consented, with this shilling damages, to 
pay all the costs as between attorney and client,-— lliat Is, to repay every 
farthing I had myself expended in bringing him to justice : whereas the son’s 
I'OO/. damages — like Murray’.s ^50/. — carries only taxed costs, and will leave 
me on the whole about 400/. or 500/. out of pocket : a large price, it is true, 
hut one that I shall cheerfully pay, in addition to seven years’ of persevering 
and uuinterniitted labour and anxiety, for the defence of that rejmtation which 
>s dearer to me than life. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. S Buckingham. 

Oct. 23, 1826. 

P*S. It is to be hoped that the world will duly appreciate the professional 
care with which Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, watch over the 
reputation of their wealthy client. When they next address the public, it 
'vould be well, perhaps, if they would condescend to do an act of justice to 
fheir own. With this view, I invite them, through the channel they have now 
judiciously chosen, to explain, upon what principles of common honesty, 
gentlemanly candour, or professional integrity, they could consent to avail 
ffietnselves of private papers, known to them to be my property, known to 
^ueni to have been secretly and clandestinely withheld from me, and given up 
enemy to be used against myself. If Mr. Murray, in the bitterness of 
2H3 
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his disappointment, could be so lost to all sense of shame as to supply my 
slanderer with materials for his mischief, at the very moment when ho was 
professing to me and to the world his sorrow for his misdeeds, and his desire 
to repair the injuries which this very man had already made him the vehicle 
of inflicting on me if Mr. Bankes, in the desperation of his condition, coyld 
be so blinded to all future consequences to his own reputation, *as to receive, 
and pervert to his own benefit, the pilfered property of the very person whom 
he was himself accusing of having pilfered his notes : — if these two enraged 
and defeated individuals could consent to soil their hands with such a dirty 
transaction : — one would have thought that respectable attomies, to whom 
two such individuals should have brought this secretly purloined and dis- 
tinctly identified property of another man, to be used against its rightful 
owner, from whom all knowledge of the transaction was studiously con- 
cealed, would have not only rejected with scorn the offer of such pilfered 
materials, But have repelled, with dignified reproof, the insult offered to their 
honour by the bare tender of them for such a purpose. Of this, however, 1 
am sure, that had any private papers or notes in Mr. Bankes’s hand-wiiting, 
taken from him without his knowledge, been brought by a treacherous ser- 
vant or dishonest tradesman, to any of the legal consultations at which I had 
the honour to meet the counsel and attomies engagc<l in my cause — there is 
not one of them who would not have instantly shown the door to the mes- 
senger who should have dared to cross its threshhold on such a disreputable 
errand. — But justice is triumphant. The low and artful cunning which 
prompted the measure, and the indifference to honourable feeling which con- 
sented to carry it into execution — have brought nothing but odium on the 
heads of those who were united in this contemptible conspiracy. 

J. S. Buckingham. 

Conclusion. 

It remains to bo seen, whether the final issue of this long-pending case will 
move the Kast India Compant to do justice to one who has suffered so 
deeply at their hands, as iiiuch fn. consequence of these unfounded calumnies of 
Mr. Bankes as from any other cause. 'I'here cannot be a doubt in the mind 
of un^ person who wa.s in India, during the discussions that arose out of thosp 
atrocious libels, or who is aciiuainted with the progressive development of 
the events to which they gave birth, that the very first foundation laid for the 
odium subsequently heaped on Mr. Buckingham’s head by the Indian Govern- 
ment and its partisans, was this slanderous letter of Mr. William Bankes, and 
the next aid to it the equally slanderous article written by the hand of the 
same false and malicious libeller, in the pages of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
The first, was the ground-work of all the privately circulated rumours against 
Mr. Buckingham’s integrity ; the second was the signal for open war ; and 
when the articles written in the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ of August 16, 182*2, ap- 
peared in refutation of the statements in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the 
following letter, always asserted, and never yet denied, to be from the pen nf 
the Rev. Dr. Bryce, ono of the leaders of the faction opposed to the freedom 
of discussion in India, was published in the Indian ‘John Bull,’ a Paper set 
up, and supported entirely by the principal functionaries oftho Indian Govoni- 
ment, for the avowed purpose of crushing Mr. Buckingham, and driving him 
frpra the country, — in which they, unfortunately, but too well succeeded. The 
letter was as follows ; 

“ n the Editor of John Bull. 

“ Sir, “ Calcutta, Nov- 18W* 

*' On 'my arrival here, about a month ago, a defence of ‘ Buckinghani’i Travel* m 
Palcsdiie,' against the strictures in * The Quarterly Review,’ was put into my hand. I have 
to beg that the Indian public will suspend their Judgment on the merits of this dispute, ao far 
as the character and conduct of Mr. Bankes are implicated, until that gentleman’s reply ; arid 
I pledge myself that a scene of iniquity and falsehood will be displayed which will astonith 
and disgust every man of honourable feeling. You have long been duped by the most artful 
of adventurers ; but the ho«r of exposure approaches. Yours, &c. 

» A FRIEND OF MR. BANKES.” 
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This letter, written by a man who subsequently avowed that he had nove 
even seen the individual whom he called his friend, and who afterwards, on 
that account, changed his signature from a Friend o/, to “ a Friend to Mr. 
Bankes,” was followed up by a series of others, of the most malignant and 
murderous description that, perhaps, ever appeared in print. Certainly, no- 
thing in the annals of newspaper slander in England at all resembled them. 
They ended in calling on all the public associations of India, and on every 
family or individual who had the least regard for their honour, to expel from 
among them, to shun, to detest, and to point the finger of scorn at the man 
whom this abandoned and anonymous assassin declared to be a convicted liar, 
robber, swindler, impostor, thief, and monster of iniquity! and all on the 
authority of these slanders of Mr. Bankes now so completely exposed.* The 
Government of India, not content with merely looking on with complacency, 
at this war of extermination carried on against Mr. Buckingham, whose great 
crime, in their eyes, was his daring to cointnent freely on their measures, 
actually encourag(‘d, promoted, and munificently rewarded all tire parties 
known to them to be engaged in the composition and publication of these un- 
paralleled libels ; giving to the Rev. Dr. Bryce, especially, the place of a 
clerk of stationery, since declared to be allogui her unsuited for his holy 
calling, and from which he has been since removed. Yet, will it be believed? 
it was for merely giving an opinion, that this appointment was unsuited to the 
dignity of the clerical profession (now since acknowledged by the highest au- 
thorities in England, "to be a right opinion, by Dr.Brycc’s twice-ordered, though 
twice-resisted removal from his place,) that Mr.Buckingham was banished from 
India; and not merely his income of 8000?. a year, of which lie was then in 
receipt, as the fruit of his own labours, at once cut otf ; bat his acln.il property 
of 40,000?. left behind him in the countiy, under the implied protcclion of the 
Government there, entirely dcstrojed, and he himself, by llieir measures sub 
sequent to his banisliment, involved in debt to the extent of 10,^)?. more ! 
That all this sprung originally from the calumnies of Mr. Bankes being be- 
lieved to be true, and, as such, depriving Mr. Buckingham of the sympathy 
and support of honourable men — no one acquainted with the fact can doubt. 
And ilmt adds to the criminality oftlie Indian Government in acting on these 
slender grounds is : that the very moment of Mr. Buckingham bringing his 
Indian calumniators before a court of justice in that country to dare them, hy 
a civil action, to the proof of their false aspersions, was chosen, by the Indian 
Government, to banish him, without a trial or a liearing, fiom their territo- 
ries! so that his pursuit of justice was impeded, if not actually rendered im- 
possible, by his being forcibly banished from the very court and country in 
which he was appealing to the laws for redress!! The isvsuo of the Trial, 
however, notwi hstanding the step taken to impede it, and tlie banishment of 
the plaintiff to the distance of 10,000 miles from those who were to conduct 
his case, was as triumphant in India as it has been in England. The judg<‘, Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, declared, from the bench, that the libels were “ too 
atrocious to be even thought of without horror;” and no single proof being 
adduced of their truth, the libelers were convicted accordingly. 

Though all these things have happened, however,— though the observatlona 
made by Mr. Buckingham on the improper appointment of Dr. Bryce to an 
office unsuited to the dignity of his profession, have since been admitted to 
be well founded, by the Board of Control, the Parliament, and the East India 
Directors, all of whom have concurred in the necessity of his removal from 
it without delay ; and though the calumnies of Mr. Bankes, on a belief in the 
troth of which, all the odium into which Mr. Buckingham was plunged by 
his enemies in India, was founded, are proved to be as false as they were ma- 
lignant ; yet the victim of all this injustice remains still borne down by the 
ttass of suflfering which these events inflicted on him. His fortune is entirely 


* See Appendix to ‘Travels among the Arab Tribes,* in which all tlie 
proofs of this conspiracy to destroy are detailed. 
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destroyed; his pursuits, in the country in which all his connections \»(re 
formed, are broken up ; his hopes blighted, and the future, which, before these 
calumnies appeared, shone so brightly on his prospects, now presents only the 
most gloomy aspect. Lict those who supported or justified the measures pur- 
sued towards Mr. Buckingham, in the belief that these mputations made on his, 
character were founded in truth, only ask their own hearts what should he the 
course to be pursued by them, now that these imputations are shown to be 
utterly false ? If repiiration be possible, can any man doubi that it is due? 
and if it be due, can it cither be just or honourable any longer to withhold it ? 
We pause fora reply ! 


POSTCR I PT.— I N D I A N N E WS . 


We have kept our pages open up to the latest possilde moment, in the hope 
that an arrival from India would put us in possession of something new 
Irom that (quarter to communicate to our readers ; but, up to tlie hour of our 
writing this, no ship or intelligence h.is reached England from India of a 
later date than that given in our last. It would be easy enough for us, in siieli 
a case, to imitate the practice of othcis in going hack for some months, to 
ransack the files of old papers, and select fiom them paragraphs ih'umed iiii 
important at the period of their first examination and then p.issed by, as 1111- 
worthy of (|uotation. But we shall spare both our readers and ourselves this 
profitless oocupation ; and as the winds and waves have wafted to us nothing 
new, we shall confess that, having no power over these elements, on which the 
arrival or non-arrival of India ships de])eiid.s, we arc eontont to wait till Iheii 
favourable^hpcration shall put us in possession of something worth intro- 
ducing to those for whose information we are desirous of pi oviding. Scvcial of 
the private letters, which reached us by former arrivals from Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, but for which room could not be found in our last, are included 
in the present Number, and furnish facts and opinions on matters of local in- 
terest, of a description wliich has hitherto been usually incorporated under the 
general head of our Indian Intelligence, but which we consider to b(‘ 11101 e 
appropriately classed under their respective heads, in the form in wliich lliej 
are now presented. An outline sketch of what has appeared in tlii' pnldir 
Papers of England during the past month relating to Eastein affairs generally, 
will be all that can be necessary to record here. 

The public meetings, and other proceedings in India relative to the late 
lamented Bishop Ileber, were adverted to in our last. It has since been 
stated, that in addition to the sepulchral monument which was resolved to be 
erected at the expense of the subsciibers in Bengal, a portion of the same 
fund is to be appropriated to the purchase of a piece of plate, to be preserved 
ill the family of the brother of Bishop Holier, as mheir-loom for ever. Ills 
pleasing to see the worth of public men thus acknowledged, and its memory 
perpetuated. There are living characters, however, who deserve equal honor 
from the community of India ; among others, Lord Hastings, and Sir Edward 
West, especially, thougli for very different acts and qualities, but each ex- 
excellent in its class. AVhy do not the people of India come forward to do 
them justice now ? or do they wait till they also shall be in their giaves, 
and unconscious of the approbation of their fellow men ? 

The war between Persia and Russia has been formally declared, and actual 
hostilities commenced. But, according to a late statement, the dilferencesthal 
led to it, have been subsequently adjusted. We shall wait to sec whelhtr 
this is confirmed : and advert more at length to the subject in our next. 

From Batavia, very distressing accounts have been iccrived, both of llw 
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intennl war, uiul (he dcstructivu inllueiico of (iise.i^e : niul I'loin 
Boiicoolen unfavouiable accounts have also reached. 'I'hc Hhiirlish inlm'ul ials 
are ^akl to be gradually w ilh.li awing from each, and seeking an as) !inn in 
Singapore. 

The intelligence fiom New South Wales is more satisf.u-toiy. (Jivd pio- 
gress was making in tlie agricultural and cominerchl pnrsiiils ol t’l • lnhal)it- 
uiits and the colony soeiin d advancing rapidly in piospeiity. 

Fi am the Cape of (lood lIop(‘ varioiH accounts h.ive been received, the 
general tenor of winch provi'S the benefit alieady derived by that Colony 
Irotn the depirtuie of its foimcr (jovernor. Mr. Charb s Blair and Mi. 
T.aiiiicelot C'ooke, who is about io return tioin this coiintiy to the ('ape, aie 
boili spoken of in high terms, as well as (hdoiud Skerret, <d ll.M. riotb rcgi,^ 
for their dlsinleiesled 1 ibom in b dealful th-eir fidlow colonists ; and ilie jin* 
sent Iaeu!.-(Jov(‘i-nor, Bonrke, is said to hear every complaint, and lolisimi 
with mufh pafieiice to the lepieseata'ion <d grievances. Long iiny tliis dis- 
liosition coatliiue ! '1 here is yet, however, much to n lorm, as the powerful 

iiilicles on llie sia'e of the (’ape ol (lood Mope, now in tlie couisc of publi- 
cation in our Journal, will show. An oidina.ici' eoiiceimng slives at that 
Colony, appearml in the Cape Papers of tin- 1st July, an abstract of which, 
we hope to present in our next. 

Of Indian ntlairs at home, little has (ranspiied duiing the past month, 
almost all jiu'dic men being out of town at this parlicnlar season of the 
yonr. 

Cientuiant Kenny, of M.M.Hihli ie';imeid, having been tried, ontlitt 2/ifh of 
0;iol)er, at the Adniiially Sessions h dd at the Old Baih y, fur the alleged 
iiianshmgliler of M.. Bohetl Chaii'on. surgeon of the piivate tiading sh'p 
Jhissorah, on lier way froai3Iedias to Kngland. was, in confoniiily with tlie 
evu'cnce, found (Juilty ol IManslanghler. in having killed Mr. Cliai Itoii In a 
duel. But the circiiiiistances imrler vvliich this lalal eve it occurred, and the. 
high testimony borne to the general good cliaraefcr of the prisoner, weie such 
as to induce the Jury to lecoiiimend li.m to the most lenient consideration of 
the Court ; the senleiiee ol which was, that he should pay a fine of 10/. to the 
king; widcli may t,e ( onsideied a>, of course, a viilui! acipiittal. 

An aldition has been made to llie candidates for the Past India Direction, 
^i'lce Mr. Ifeiiry Vi illiam llobhoiise, w’lio was the last indivi.Inai, we believe, 
that puolicly announced his intenlion of soiiciliiigaplace in that um/Kut body 
at the bands oftlie old ladies and gent lemen, wlioare alone capable of conferring 
the dignity. Mr. John Pascal Larkins is the new ciadidafe wlio aspires to the 
honoirr of a seat in the Lcadeiih.ill-siieel ('oiincil ; and the claims he puts 
forth are founded on “ an intimate acipiainlanee w itli the details of the revenue, 
trade, salt, opium, and marine departiuenls in Bengal ; ’’ w hich, in other words, 
means, with the ail of wu'inging from the natives ol India, by two of the most 
ciiiel and detestable monopolies that ever existed, (those of salt and opium,) 
the ulterinost farthing tlial their labour or produce will miable them to sur- 
render. These are (pialifieations that ;c/7/, imlbrlimately, recommend Mr. 
Larkins to a great many'’ ; but there is another meiit that bis modesty has pre- 
vented himfiom inentioning— namely, ilnt In* was one of the chief Proprietors 
of that must scandalous of all scandalous Papeis, the ‘ Indian John Bull’; 
that he was one of the “ convicted libellers ” of Mr. Biickingham, being one 
of tile six parties piosccuted by Mr. Buck iiigliam for the re-publication, with 
aggravatingcominents', oftlie Idiels of iMr.Hankes and the Quarterly Ri'view ; 
one of the owners and defenders, as well as a large iirofitor by the gains 
of a paper, containing libels which Sir Francis Macnaghten, the Judgi', then 
on the Calcutta hencli, declared “to be too atrocious t(» be even thought of 
without horror;” yet, who still, after conviction by a verdict, and payment 
of damages and ’costs, still persisied in a career, which not merely the law 
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and the general feeling of society pronounced to be wrong, but which the 
Court of Directors themselves have now publicly prohibited any of their ser- 
vants from doing in future. Will they receive Mr, Larkins among their im- 
maculate body after this ? No doubt they will; and we venture to predict 
that Mr. John Pascal Larkins, Mr. Henry William Hobhouse, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Cutlar Fergusson,— each and every of whom (as the law phrase is) ha^e, 
in the eyes of the East India Directors at least, if not in those of the Pro- 
prietors, established for themselves strong and especial claims to their assist- 
ance and patronage, by acts, which, whether performed with a view to that 
reward or not, are almost certain of obtaining it — will all be assisted by the 
Court. But let the day of struggle come, and we shall then be better able to 
judge, whether they will he universally supported in their contest for the great 
prize of a seat in the Direction, or not. 

The only other topic of public interest, is the low murmurs that are everj 
now and then heard respecting the recal of Lord Amherst. Although nothing 
that ho has done could move the Court to remove this faithful servant of 
theirs ; what he has said, or authorized to be written, has, it rumoured, sealed 
his doom. The letter from the Hon. Jeffrey Amherst to Mr. Charles Trower, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, printed in our last, is said to have literally enraged the 
Directors to a degree not easily described. To have their Governor-Ceneral 
appeal to tlie Indian Public against themselves ; when he was only sent theie 
to trample that public, and its organ the press, under foot, was too much to 
bear. — He must be recalled, after tins ; and the only difficulty seems to l)e, to 
resolve who is to be his succi'ssor. — The Duke of Buckingham is still talked 
of; but Mr, Wynn’s fears for his Grace’s health cannot bo allayed, witlioiit 
some great change in his Mr. Wynn’s own prospects : so that his case is hope- 
less.-— If Mr. Wynn must leav<* tiie Board of Control, and can get nothing 
better, the Duke will not be able to go to Bengal, without (in his kind-heart- 
ed relative’s opinion,) risking his life in a dreadful climate. — But, if Mr. 
Wynn should either be permitted to continue in the India Board, or b(‘ made 
Speaker of the House of Coininons, or any thing equally productive of ho- 
nour and emolument, — the climate of Bengal will at once become perfectly 
salubrious,— and the noble Duke may venture even his portly person onboard 
a smaller ship than the late Ilaron of Jtenfrew, now no more, and take his 
morning and evening airings on the back of the stately elephant, along tlie 
banks of the giant Ganges, without the least risk even of a headach to inter- 
rupt his health or his repose. 
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OlVIL AND MILITARY INTSLLiaSNOS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Civil and Ecclesiastical Appointments. 

Fort William^ April 21, 1826. — Mr. W. Jackson, second Assistant to the 
Register of the courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut ; 
Mr. R. Barlow, ditto ditto at the Sudder station of Bhaugulpore ; Mr. H. P. 
Gordon, Assistant to the Collector of Ooruckpore. — 26. Mr. C. Lindsay to be 
Deputy Collector of Inland Customs at (’alcutta ; Mr. W. P. Palmer to be 
Head Assistant to the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, and Superintendent 
of the Salt Golahs at Sulkcah ; Mr. J. Lewis to be Commissioner in the Sun- 
derbuns. — May 11. The Rev. J. C. Proby, District Chaplain at Benares ; the 
Rev. W. Burkitt, ditto ditto at Ghazipore. — 19. Mr. C. R. Cartwright, first 
Assistant to the Resident of Hyderabad. 

MADRAS. 

Civil Appointments. 

Fort St. George^ April 21. — Mr. E. C. Greenway, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Bellary ; Mr. J. M. Macleod, Persian Translator to Government; 
Mr. A. Robertson, Tamil Translator to do. — May 5. Mr. W. Oliver, Judge 
of the Courts of Sudder and Fonjdarry Adawlut ; Mr. J. Taylor, First Judge 
of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the Southern Division ; 
Mr. J, I). Gleig, Sub Collector of Madura ; Mr. J. Vaughan 2d Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the Western Division ; Mr. W. 
O. Shakspeare 3d Judge of do. do. ; Mr. S. Nicholls, Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Madura; Mr. .1. Vaughan, ditto ditto of Canara: Mr. W. Sheffield, 
Principal Collector and Magis. of Malabar ; Mr. C. M. Whish, Sub Collec- 
tor of do. ; Mr. J. Orr, Sub Collector of Nellore.— May 12^ Mr. T. V. Ston- 
house, Head Assist, to the Principal Collector and Magis. of Nellore ; Mr. 
G. 8. Hooper, do, do. to the Collector of Tinevelly ; Mr. J. Horsley, do. do. 
to the Collector of Tanjorc; Mr. II. A. Bannerman, Register to the Zillah 
Court of Madura. 

Court-Martial. 

A General Court-Martial was held at Bangalore on the 25th of April, and 
continued by adjournment to the 9th of May following, on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boyse, 18th Light Dragoons, for “ treating with disrespect and contempt the 
orders of Major-General Pritzler,” and for “issuing a regimental order, 
bearing date, 7th of February last, in direct opposition to the instructions 
conveyed to him personally ” by that officer ; such conduct, “ on the part of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Boyse, being unbecoming of his character as an officer, 

S rojudicial to his Majesty’s service, and subversive of all order and military 
iscipline.” The Court having taken into mature consideration the evidence on 
the prosecution, together with what Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse urged in his 
defence, they most fully and most honourably acquitted him of the crime laid 
to his charge. 

BOMBAY. 

Civil Appointments. 

Bombag Castle, June 9, 1920.--Mr. W. Newnhara, Secretary with the Hon. 
the Governor ; Mr. W. H. Wathen, Persian Secretary with do. do. ; Mr. d! 
Greenhill to take charge of the Political and Military Departments during the 
absence of the Chief Secretary ; Mr. A. Steel, Deputy Secretary to the Go- 
vernment in the J udicial and Marine Departments, during the absence of Mr. 
Newnham ; Mr. W. Clerk to conduct the duties of Persian Secretary to Go* 
vernment during the absence of Mr. Wathen. 
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JVIlLlT,\R\ Ai'I'OIN rMhNTS. 

May, 13.— liiiiut. C. Denton, !24'tli N. I., to Ik* Adj. v. rlrci M^cd ; 

Ident H. Deluniain to act .is Quailin. and Intctj). to the 3d re*;!. ol (\iv. - 
.fnno 9. Lieut. A. Troward, M-tli N. 1., to be Li.ie yAdj. at ILijcpfe v. Wood- 
house, prom, to a Coinpanv ; Lienl. L. Teasdale, Isl tin ii.du i N. I., to 1 c- 
Adj. V. Hillamoie, resi sailed ; Lient. H. Spencer, .5th \. I., to be Adj. v 
Macan, tians. to the Oth do. ; Lieut Macan, (iili N. I., to be Adj. v. Sju'iicr,, 
Irans. to the 5th do. ; Lieut. K. MarMi, 10th N. 1., to be ;3d or M:iliialt;i In- 
terpreter; Lieut. S. C'. Spcncci, 13‘h N. I., to be Adj. v. Stnait, ti.ins. to tin 
llthdo.; Lieut. S. (’.Stuart, Itih N. I., to he Adj. v. Spi-ncer, tiaus. to tlx- 
l3lhdo. ; Lieut. 11. F. llojikins. Kith \. !., to he Adj. v. Fenley, pKon. ; 
Lieut. 11. N. Chiisellis, I7ih \. 1., t() lie Adj, v. Liiwyen, tiaus. to the ISth 
do. ; Lieut. II. d.inu s, 17lh N. I., to be ^hiaitm. and liiti'ip. v. Macan, tians 
to the ISth do. ; Lieut. .1. M. laikjen to ; e Adj. \. Loisellis, trans. to tin* 
17th do. ; Lieut. II. M.ican, IHih N. I., to be (,huirtni. and liiter[». \. Janu's, 
trans. to tlie ]7lh do. ; LumI. ,L (’nrr. Hat. ol liivalid.s, to be Adj. — I L (.’apt 
11. Jameson is appointml \id-de-('amp to his Fvcdlency from the .‘id of AIa\ ; 
Lieut. W. Scott, of the Eiu;ine('rs, to l)e As'.J^I«lnt to the Isxecntive I'ingiucei 
of the I’oona Division <d tin* aim). 

Cadets ndmitted, — (’avdi); AIo^ms. ('. F. .Lukson and H. II. ILrimids, 
prom, to Cornets. — Infantiv : Ales V'-. II. ,1. it. Li'ii-'ophei, El. Asli ', \\ . T. 
(’, Scilvon, L. M. AMntvie, F. VVdliams, .1, Al. ,'Ii!c!iell, (L d’. Cookc’, i’ 
'revyiuim, C. ('. Lucas, ( . (I. (L .Ln iro, IL Dolphin, VV. De.niai, IL li 
Hrown, C. 'riiieshie, J. W , Anld. .J K. F. 5’. iil(>,i»hby, H. IL HiocKell, and 
W. F. Salmon ; all p,<>i(i. to Isnsi -ns.— Ai iilh ' \ : Aiessis. T. W. Micks and 
J. E. S. Waling, piom. to Comets — Eui'i i.* 'i ^ ; Air. Walter Srolt, prion. !(• 
Cornet. 

Mujicai. Aim’oi.mmi nts. 

May 13. — Sen. Assist. Surg. A. Conwcil. M 1) , to he Surgeon on the a'l;- 
mentation of a (iolnntlau/e H.illalion; Dr. J. Sti.ulnn to i <* !)(*]). Insjxcioi 
of Hospitals under this Piesidenc). — June 1. Assist. Mtig. M.'F. Ke.tv.s to he 
Assist. (Avil Surgeon, and also V accinator at the Fresideiicy — ‘i. Assisiniit 
Surg. M'Morris to take charge of the fiock lio^pilal at Hhoi'j. — 0. Assislan' 
Apothecary J. F. Fereiia to 1k* Apothec.ny v. Pedio de Millo, dt'ceaseil ; )i I 
Native Assist. C. Tucker to be Assist. Ajiollu'caiy v. J. F. I’eieiia, piom , 
Assist. Surg^. Edwards to 1)1* Assisi to Ihe Ci\ li Snigt'on .it Sural. — 12. Assist 
Surg. Weatherliead i.s app. to the ehaigi'of the nu'dic.il duties of the Hon. 
(’o.’s cruiser. Antelope ; Assist. Suigeon. Fiilh ajip. to the medical duties <d 
the Hon. Co.’s cruiser, Cl ire. 

FuULOlUiUS. 

To Europe . — June 7. Lieut. Col. J. P. Dunbar, 2(1 Lt. Cav., agreeably to 
the Regulations; Capt. G. J. (k Paul, 3<1 Lt, Cav., for thri'O years ; Lieut. 

R. Billamore, 1st (ircnadii*!* I., for thice ycais, on sick eertifieato: Ens..l 
T. Gordon, 19th N. I., do, do. 

Marine Promotions. 

June 5. — Junior Capt. W. Mainwaring, Acting Commodore, to be Commo- 
dore, V. Heafy, resigned; Jun. (’apt. W. Hriice to he a Sen. Ctipt., v. Bealy, 
retired ; Ist-iaeut. D. Anderson to be Jun. Capt., v. Ihnce, [iroiu. : ‘Jd-Lieuf. 
J. M‘Dowall to be a 1st Lieut., v. Andcison, prom. ; St n. Midsh. T. Cleudon 
to be a 2d Lieut., v. M‘Dowall, prom. ; Jun. ('apt. 1’. Blast to be .Sen. Capt., 
V. Barnes, dee. ; Isl-Taeul. ,7. M. Guy to be a Jun. Capt., v. Blast, prom. ; 
2d-Lieut. R. Moresby to bo a 1st Lieut., v. Guy, [irora. ; Sen. Midsh. (L 
Pilcher to be a 2d Incut., v. Moresby, prom. ; 2d-Lieut. G. Vernon to be a 
1st Lieut., v. Sebright, dee.; Sen. Midsh. II. Warry to be a 2d Lieut., v. 
Vernon, prom. ; Sen. Midsh. IT. N. A’. E. Pinehing to be a 2d Lieut., v. Arm- 
strong, dec.; -Ist-Lieut. G. Herne (o be a Jun. (Japt., v. Maxfield, ret.; 
2d-Lieut. R. Lloyd to be a Isl Lieut., v. Herne, prom. ; Sen. MicLh. E. Wy- 
bardlobea2d Lieut., v. Llojd, prom.; tJen. Midsh. H. Rose to be a 2d 
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F.ient., V. Davi'i, <k'c. ; Jan. Capl. I*. Miiughan to be a Scmk Ciipf., v. Sealyi 
dec. ; Ist-IJeut. T. K. Terrell to be a Jun. Tapt,, v. Man^han, prom. ; Sen- 
yd-Lieut. W. L. Clements to be a Ist I/iciU., v. Terrell, prom. ; Sen. Mulsh. 
(t. Ifarvey to be a 2d liiout., v. ('lements, prom. ; ‘2d-Lieut. li. T.(Owe to be a 
l.sr Lieut., V. Pratt, pensioned: Sen. Midsh. M . I?. Ilayman to be 2d Lieut- 
V. Lowe, prom. ; 2d-Lieut. C. Wells to be a 1st Lieut., v. Robinson, dec. ; 
Sen. Midsb. A. II. Nott to b(‘ a 2d laeut., v. Wells, prom, ; Ist-Taeut, C. K 
(irice to be a Jun. Capt., v. Ilerno, dec. ; 2d-Lieut. F. W. Powi-ll to be a Isl 
Lieut., V. Grice, prom. ; Sen. Midsb. W. Ilodj^jes to be a2d Lieut , v. Pc>wi'll, 
prom. ; 2d-l/ieu!. VV. fatwe to be 1st Lieut., v. l'ov.ell, dee. ; Sen. Midsli. A. 
S. Williams to be a 2d Lieut., v. laiwe, pioin. — 13. Lieut. T. II. Hroadliead 
to be a 1st Lieut., v. Wells, degraded. 

KlNCrS FORCFS IN I.VDIA. 

(From the Indian (iazeiles.) 

April U.-L lent. R. R. Gillespie, llh Lt. Dragoons, to act as an Fxira 
Aid-de-(',im[) to the Governor-General pending a leforeiice made to the Com- 
manding Oilicer of that regiment ; Cajil. Gieville oHicialing Ri igade-Major at 
Fort William is to do duty as Qii.ulm.-Gee. oC II. 3J. Foices at C.ilcufla 
during the absence of Sir S. Whittingliam at Meerut, on duf). 

(From the London (lazvtt(\u) 

Pro MOT 10. NS. 

Uh lAyhl Dragoons, (sunet and \dj. J. Ilanison to have the lank of 
Lieut.; dati'd Aug. 13, 1S25. (’oriu't and Riding Ma.ster J. Henley from the 
-5th Drag. Guards, to be Cornet without purchase, \. \jllier-. juom ; dated 
Oct. 5, 1820, 

l3//t Ditto. J. L. Moilliet, Gent., to lx* (iormd by purch., v. Bi nson ; dated 
Oct. 5, 1820. 

Fool. Staff Assist. -Surg. J. M‘Andrew, M.D., to lx* Assist. -Surgeon ; 
dated Sejit, 28, 1820. 

2d Ditto. Hospital- \ssist. J. Poole to be Assist. -Suig. ; dated ditto. 

3rf Ditto. Assist-Surg. J. Patterson, Irom the-Vid F(u>t, to be Assist. -Surg. 
V. Ivory, prom,; dated ditto. 

Gth Ditto. J. 'P. laitham, Gent., to tx* Kns. v. Diimaresq. deceased; dated 
Oct. 12, 1820. Ilosp. -.Assist. W. Stewart t«» be Assist. -Surg. ; dated Sept. 
28 , 1820 . 

ISth Ditto. 2d-Tileut. Alev. Grieisoii, Irom the OOlh Foot, to be Kns., v. 
Cromie, vvho e\chani>es ; dated Sept. 27. Ho'-ii.-Assist. J. S. Chapman to be 
Assisi. -Surgeon ; dated Si'pt, 28. 

Ditto. F’ns. T. H. Tidy to be T/ieul. by puich. \. Cockell, prom, in 
2d Foot; 2d-Lieut, K. Chambers, irom tin- 00th Foot, to be En.s. v. Tidy ; 
dated Sept. 28. Ilosp.-Assist. R. Ratleisby to lie y\ssist.-Surg. ; samedate. 

\Hth Ditto. Capt. H. W. Adani'*, Irom lull-pay, to be Capt. v. il. La 
Touche, who exchanges, receiving the dilterence dated Oct. 12, 1820. 

20th Ditto. Capt. C. ('.Taylor, fiorn half-paj, to be Capt., v. Garrett, 
prom. ; dated Sept. 19. Ens. T. Burke to be Lieut, without purch., v. Pitts, 
appointed to the 7'2d Foot ; dated Oct. o. VA . Houston, Gent., to be Ens., v. 
Burke; samedate. Ilosp.-Assist. T. Williams, M.D., to be Assist.-Suig ; 
dated Sept. 29. 

30f/i Ditto. IIosp.-Assisl.-Snrg. S. Dickson to be Assist. -Surgeon ; dated 
Sept. 28. 

38F/i Ditto. IIosp. -Assist. J. S. Giaves to lx* Assis'.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

iOth Ditto. Tiieiil. W. Williams Irom the -Wh Foot, to be Lieut., v. 
Moore, who evchanges ; dated Sejd. 18. 

4-Uf Ditto, ilosp -Assi*-*. AV. Smith to be Assist.-Surg. ; tinted St pf. 28. 

AUh Ditto. Hosp.- A.ssisl. \. Smith, M.D., tube Assi, st. -Surgeon ; dated 
ditto. 

i5th Ditto. IIosp.-.Assi^t. L. Leslie to be Assist. -Siiig. ; dated ditto. 
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46<A Ditto. Lieut. J. Muttlebury, from half-pay 90th Foot, to be Lieut 
V. Macpherson, app. to the 35lh Foot ; dated Oct. 12. Lieut. J. 11. Ffrendi 
to be Adj. V. Purcell, who resigns the Adjutancy only ; same date. Hosp - 
Assist. A. Urquhart, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated Sept. 28. 

47fA Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. S. Lightfoot to be Assist.-Surg, ; dated ditto. 

48<A Ditto. Hosp.-Assist J. Fitzgerald, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated 
ditto. 

tAth Ditto. IIosp.-Assist. J. Brydon to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

6Qth Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. J. Strath to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

Ditto. IIosp.-Assi'it. H. Marshall to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

89fA Ditto. Hosp.-Assist. 11. Carline to be Assist.-Surg. ; dated ditto. 

Allotved to dispose qf his Half -pay.— lAmt. W. Medlicott half-pay C7tl) 
Foot. 

Furloughs. 

To Europe.— \\>n\ 2. Lieut. Anson, lllh Lt. Drags., for two years, for the 
recovery ot his health; Lieut. Hunt, 2d Foot, do. do. ; Lieut.-Col. Walkei, 
4th Foot, do. do. ; Lieut. M‘f.ean, 89th Foot, do. do. ; Lieut. Barnard, 88tli 
Foot, do. do. ; Lieut. -Col. (Jodwin, 4lsl F«)ol, on jirivate urgent airaiis ; 
'Lieut.-Col. Stackpoole, 45!h Foot, do.do. ; Brevet-Major Crokat, 20th Foot, 
for the recovery of his lieallh. 

To Sea. — April 2. Assist.-Surg. Walsh, 89lh Foot, for four months, for 
health. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

CALCUTTA. 

May 5. The lady of Captain H. L. Laws, of a son. 0. The lady 
ofS. Fraser, Esq., C. S., of a son. 9. The la ly of (\ipt. Tiinbrell, Bengal 
Artillery, of a son. 12. 'i'he ladj of Lieut. ,1. B. Robinson, 11th N. 1., ol a 
daughter. 10. The lady of P. Tqrnbull, Esij. of a son. 18. At Howrah, the 
lady of Capt. J. Wise, of the ship Janyeer^ of a daughter ; the lady of G. A. 
Bushby, Esq. of a daughter. 

M(trnages.—^'<xy 2. Mr, R. Oakeshot, 11. (\’s Storekeeper at Amherst 
Island, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late R, H. I.oving, Esquire. 
14. Lieut. C. D, Blair, lOlh Lt. Cav., to Miss M. C. Creighton. 16. Lieut. 
J. T. Lane, Bengal Artil., to Ly<lia Emma, youngest daughter of the late 
R. Brychenden, Esij of ('alcutta. 

Deaths . — May 3. The infant son of the late Jonathan Elliot, Esquire; 
M. Meller, relict of the late ('apt. J. Meller of the H. (J.'s Military Service. 
6. In Fort William, Lieut. Josejdi Ha.ssall, H. M.’s G7th Foot, aged 30 j ears. 
8. Mr. G. Brown, late a First Mate of the II. C.’s Marine, aged 29 years. 
10. Capt. H. Bendixen, of Copenhagen, aged 36 years. 13. At Dum Dura, Lieut. 
J. Brady of the Bengal Artillery, aged 20 years. 14. Mr. S. B. Wood, of the 
Military Accountant’s Office. 17. In Fort William, the infant child of Lieut. 
Butt, of H. M.’s 1st Royal regt. 19. Lieut. A. J. Miller, of H. M.’s 47lh 
Foot, aged 26 years. 

MADRAS. 

Births . — April 27. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Torrens, of a son. May 7. In 
Fort St. George, the lady of Capt. J. Grant, Paymaster of H. M.’s 19th regt., 
of a son. 

Deaths . — May 27. Sophia Philipina, daughter of the late P. Burlton, Esq., 
of Wickham Mills, Essex. 

BOMBAY. 

Births . — May 14. The lady of W. Pritchard, Esq., third member of the 
Medical Board, of a son. 21. The lady of J. Saunders, Esq., of a son. 
June 9. At Maragon, the lady of L. F. Silver. Esq., of a son. 
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Marriages. — May 20. At St. Thomas’s Church, Lieut. J. S. Rao, 20th 
Foot, to Henrietta, third daughter of Col. Daly, of Quilon. Juno 10. A.T. 

C. Fraser, Rsq., Civil Service, fourth son of the late Major-Gen. Fraser, of 
Ashling House, near Chichester, Sussex, to Anna Maria Barnard, only daugh- 
ter of the late J. P. Hobson, Esq., Auditor-Gen., Penang. 

Deaths. — April 12. J. Bouchey, Esq., aged 15, May 15. The infant daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry Davies, senior chaplain, agetl three months. 23* Mrs. 
Maria Setastiana Pereira, aged 40 years, widow of the late Joseph F. Pereira, 
of the house of Pereira and Sobrinho. June 2. AJ tho Presidency, Colonel 
J. A. Wilson. 

OUT STATIONS. 

Births. — April 15. At Muttra, the lady of Lieut. Pennefather, of tho 3d Lt. 
Cavalry, of a daughter. 18. At Teavendrum, the lady of Capt Haiiltain, of 
a son. 27. At Sultan juue, Benares, the lady of Lieut. J. A. Scott, 1st regt. 
Lt. Cavalry, of a son. May 3. At Cuddalore, the lady of ( apt. A. Watkins, 
7th Lt. Cavalry, of a son ; at Guilon, the lady of Capt. W. P. Cunningham, 
Major of Brigade, of a son. (5. At Ghazeepoor, thelady of M. J. Lemarchand, 
Esq., of a son ; at Bangalore, the lady of Maj. Maequeen, 3Glh regt. of a son. 
8. At Belgaum, the lady of I.ieut. F. Welland, 2Sd regt. Madras N. L, of a 
son. 14. At Surat, the lady of Lieut. A. Bell, Acting First Register to the 
Sudder Adawlut and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, of a son. 26. At Poona, 
tho lady of Lieut. T. Probyn, of a son ; at Mhow, the lady of Capt. Rybot, 
2d Cavalry, of a daughter. 29. At Vellore, the lady of W. M‘Leod, Esq., 
35th regt., Sub- Assist. Com. -Gen., of a daughter. 

Marriages.— MQ.y 1. W. H. Valpy, Esq., (hS., to Caroline, seventh daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. J. Jetfreys, Rector of Throcking, Herts. — 12. At Mon- 
gheer, Mr. W. Kennedy, to Maria, daughter of the late N. Ledlie, Esq., of 
Calcutta, attorney-at-law.— 20. At Masulipalam, II. Vibart, Esq., of the 
Madras (h S., to Mary Rose, eldest daughter of the late A. Campbrll, Esq., 
of Ballochyle, Argyleshire. 

Deaths. — April 29. At Chinsurah, Isabella Jane, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. W. Morton, Minister of (3nnsurah, aged seven years. — 30. At Chander- 
nagore, Caroline, the lady of the above Rev. W. Morton. May 1. At Ban- 
galore, T. E. Higginson, Esq., Solicitor of the Supreme Court.— Alt Surat, 

D. Ormond, Assisi. Hurg. on the Bombay Establishment. — 6. At Bangalore, 
S. G. Gordon, the infant son of (!apt. Hodgson, Brig.-Major, in My.sore. 20. 
At Camp, Jaulna, inconsequence of wounds received from robbers at the vil- 
lage of Nurra, near that place, Lieut. Henry Bonnet, 40th Madras, N. I., aged 
23 years. 

EUROPE. 

Birth. — Oct. 24. At Brighton, the lady of G. C. Holroyd, Esq., of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s Service, of a still-born child. 

Marriages. — At Paris, H. E. L. O’Connor, Esq., H. C. Madras Rifles, to 
Isabella Anna, eldest daughter of the late H. Stackpole, Esq., Captain in 
H.M. navy. Oct. 21. At St, James’s Church, Westminster, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, ofthe East India House, to Mary, third daughter of the late Rev. Wm. 
Stevens. 21. At St. Pancras Church, Lieut, (hirtis I?eid, R. N., to Frances, 
eldest daughter of the late John Duncan, Esq., third member of the Medical 
Board, Madras. 

Deaths. — May 5. On his passage from India, Capt W. T. Slade, of the 
Madras Army. September 26. In London, after a few days’ illness, Major 
Walter Jollie, late of the 4th regt. Madras N. I. Oct. 12. James Shuter, 
M. D., formerly of Madeira, late naturalist to the II. E. I. C. at Madras. 
13. In Bulstrode Street, Mrs. Harris, daughter of the late William Hornby, 
Esq., formerly Governor of Bombay. 16. at Clapham. aged .37, Mrs. Adam- 
son, wife of Captain William Adamson, of the H. E. I. C.’s Service. 
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l*\SSr,NGP:RS iloMLWMlDS. 

By the JF/n(/sor Casl/c \ — fOondi'niiU'd at thi* Mamilius,) (’apt. Ilopg, 
11. M. 6th rc^t. IVTrs. ; Mr. and Mrs. Crow ; Capl. (hdlinson, Bombay 
Marine; Llout, VV. Hunt, Queen’s Bojals. 

By the yisia, from Bombay: — (’apt. B. Backhouse, Madras, N. 1.; Ensign 
Gordon, Bombay N. 1. 

By tlm Charles (Irani, from (,'hina : — Mrs. Tming and two children. 

By the Olive llranch, from the (’ape:— Mr. Daniel Dixon; Rev. and 
Mrs. Wentworth; Mi. John Einlay; Mrs. Ifarl. 

By the Henry Parker, from (Jhina: — Mr. Daniel Harrington. 

By the Rnreffo, Irorn Bengal: — Mrs. Mathews; Dr. and Mrs. Marshall; 
Mr. A. Marshall ; Capt. and Mrs. Browning ; (kapt. Smith ; Master and Miss 
Smith; Capt., Mrs., and Master Snow ; Mrs. and Miss Cairne ; Lieut, and 
Mrs. (’rane ; Lieut, and Mrs. M'Kelly; Capt. Hall; Mrs. Jones; Lieut. 
Horne ; Mrs. Cazadine ; Mrs. Seandred; Mr. Johnson ; Miss Marshall. 

By the Neptune, from Bengal and Madras: — Mesds. Hawker, Gowan, Lord, 
Ansell, Lushington, (hippage, Grindlay ; Misses l.ord and Paske ; Mr. Atkin- 
.son; Major-Gen. Hawker, G. Gowan, Es(|., Major Crokats, Mj. Bannerman, 
and Capt. Slade, Lieutenants Peppercorne, Kairbrass, Fullerton, Buchanan. 

By the William Harris, from Ascension : — faeutenants James and Bennet ; 
Mr. Davis, Surgeon, R. N. ; Mr. Power, Assist. -Surg. R. N. 

By the Mountaineer, from Bat.ivui: — Capt. and Mrs. Snodgrass. 

By the Minerva, from Mauiitius : — .Mi., Mrs., and Miss Montgomery, 

By the Ladjf Nuf/ent, from Bengal and Madras : — Mrs. Thomas and three 
children ; Mrs. Derneir ; Lieut. Ponsonby, ‘ind Bengal (’av. ; laeut. MoflFatt, 
7th ditto. ; Lieut, Hughes, 41lh N. 1. ; Air. Barkingyoung and two children, 
from Madras ; Lieut. Alldritt, Madras Artil. ; Mr, Assist, -Surg. Edwards, 

1 3th regt., died at Sea, 14th of May 1826. 
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. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

The great length to which the Report of the Libel Case, given 
in this Number, has extended, and the haste in which it has been 
necessarily got through the press, will occasion the Work to be de- 
livered) probably, to its Subscribers in a le# dry and perfect state 
than usual, as to the Inere execution or manner of its getting up by 
the Printer and Binder : which, if it should happen to be the case, 
will, it is hoped, be excused. 

The Editor takes this occasion to observe, however, that being 
unwilliqji to burthen the supporters of the Work with any portion 
of the expense incurred in the noting, drawing up, and printing of 
this voluminous Report, he has given in this and the preceding 
Number, as will be perceived by a reference to the figures at the 
top of this page (470), seventy pages of closely pRfNTED 

MATTER, OVERHAND ABOVE THE STIPULATED QUANTITY pledged 

to be furnished in each Number, (namely, two hundred pages,) 
which should make the present Number end at page 400, and 
thus incurred an extra expense of little short of One Hundred 
Pounds Sterling out of hig own pocket alone, for the sake of 
placing before his readers thQ most complete Report of these pro- 
ceedings that labour and money could procure. 
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REVIEWKRS REVIEWED. 

iStfktures on Indian Jffairfi — Blackiouod^s Maifazinr — The 
British Critic — and The Monthlij lleri/w. 

There are some subjects, in the discussion of wlii(*li, Tni^h re- 
ceives as much aid from those who oppose as from llios(‘ who advo- 
cate its iiite.osts; and to this class of subjects the aiVairs of India 
certainly belong. It is for this reason, probably, that the Govern- 
ment of that country, whether wielded by the Company's Servants 
abroad, or by the Directors and Board of Control at home, has 
been uniformly conducted on the principle that darkless is better 
tlian light, mystery better thati intelligible policy, and conceal- 
ment better than publicity. Their heau ideal of a perfect admi- 
nistration is the breathless calm of unmurmuring and unresisting 
submission, which they call tranquillity and content. They seem 
to have adopted the Asiatic maxim now grown into a proverb; 
that “ to remain stationary is better than to be makit)g progress — 
to sit is better than to walk — to recline is better than to sit — to 
sleep is better than to wake — and the undisturbed repose of death 
is best of all.” This is the climax of happiness to men who, 
bound in the adamantine fetters of caste, have no hope of elevation 
in the scale of being ; and to whom the future is therefore a 
dreafy waste ; the produce of whose labour is annually absorbed by 
the never-ceasing drains of despotism; and to whom the past is there- 
fore full of painful images, and the present only affording enjoyment 
when it yields a release from interminable and hopeless toil. The 
same motives and the same views appear to actuate the British 
rulers of the Asiatic world. Held by a chartered tenure, which 
there is no reasonable ground of hope to sec extended or renewed, 
the present possessors of that vast region, like the members of an 
Indian caste, "can never expect to be greater or more elevated than 
they now are. They may lose their present rank, either partially 
a 1 3 
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by expulsion from tho caste to which they belong, or wholly by the 
utter annihilation of the caste itself, when its chartered privileges 
shall return to the community by which ‘they were originally be- 
stowed ; but they cannot look forward to possess greater advan- 
tages than those they now enjoy. They may descend, but they 
cannot aspire to he exalted above the station they now fill ; and 
thus, with them also, inaction is bettor than exercise ; stillness 
better than innovation ; and perfect silence and repose are best 
of all. 

It is not, therefore, without reason that tlic governing powers of 
India have invariably opposed every attempt made to promote in- 
vestigation into the state of their afiaiis. Fiom the earliest period 
of their incorporation as a body, the name and person of an “ in- 
terloper,” the term by which every new and unlicensed visitor to 
the shores of India was foiinerly designated, was one of the most 
odious in their eyes: ho was hunted fiom their soil with inor*' 
cruelty and ferocity than the same individuals would evince in their 
pursuit of the wolf or the tiger : the act of a fellow-countryman 
daring to set foot on their hallowed territoiy without permission in 
writing from the lord of tlic estate, was a crime punishable witli 
immediate arrest, imprisonment, and transportation, without trial 
or appeal; and, to the disgrace of the name of England, even now, 
when the Legislature is sacrificing the interest of millions in our 
own country to promote freedom of intercourse and freedom of 
trade with every foreign state and nation on the habitable globe ; 
even now, when Briti.sh subjects may settle freely and pursue their 
career of honourable industry in every ])art of Europe, Africa, and 
America, not merely without interruption, but in general with a 
welcome reception and even encouragement from those whom they 
have been taught to regard as their natural enemies rather than 
their friends — India, our own by right of conquest, and for the 
cost of which conquest and retention every Englishman has paid, 
and continues to pay dearly — ^India, the country which every 
British subject has as much right to consider his own as any por- 
tion of the island that gave him birth — India alone is closed to his 
enterprise, his capital, and his skill. Nay more, India is not 
merely the only country on earth in which he cannot settle without 
a written permission from the persons holding it in trust for the 
nation of which he is one ; but it is closed to him alone ! All other 
men may visit it without obstruction. The French, the Dutch, the 
American, the Chinese, the Negro, the Malay, the Hottentot, or 
the Turk, — all these may enter freely, may conduct whatever ope- 
rations of commerce or industry may seem best to them, without 
hindrance or molestation. But the free-borq, tax-paying, free- 
trading Englishman, who is received with open arms in every other 
quarter of the world, may not, dare not, touch the soil of India 
without a license ! The law has made it criminal for him to breathe 
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tJie nir of Ilindaostan without a written authority from the twenty- 
foar Direi^tors of a trading Company ; and every British subject 
residing or sojourning in any part of tliat Company’s dominions, 
without s\:eh license, supposing him to be performing the most sig- 
nal scrvi('o 3 to his country, or to be in the innocent and harmless 
condition of one nslccp or in a trance, has been declared by high 
official authority to be “ in the hourly commission of a misde- 
meanor at law,” for which he may be instantly seized, imprisoned, 
and transported, ns a felon, back to the land from whence lie came, 
without the hojie of redress, though total ruin to himself and all 
his dependents may follow this cruel procedure. Even more than 
this; supposing him to be possessed of all the dociimcMitary autho- 
rity that the law has declarod necessary, and to go out fortified 
with all the licenses and permissions that the (’ourt, the Board, or 
even the Parliament of bhigland could afford him ; no sooner should 
he have set his foot upon the shores of the Ganges, than he might 
on the very instant, without offence being committed by him, with- 
out reason being assigned by his oppressor, have all these warrant- 
rics torn from his possession, or declared to he forfeited, and he 
himself banished from the country, to settle in whicli he may have 
sacrificed all his other prospects in life, on the alleged ground of 
his being unpossessed of the authority of which the Government of 
the country itself had forcibly deprived him!! 

This is the state of India, and of Englishmen residing in it at the 
present moment. No wonder, therefore, that all inquiry into a sys- 
tem, founded on such injustice and absurdity, should be deprecated 
by those whose interests and privileges are so interwoven with this 
system, that any alteration of the one is likely to be followed with the 
destruction of the other. No wonder that a free press in India, or 
Parliamentary investigation in England, should be 60 much dreaded 
and decried by those who profit by the abuses which each of these 
powerful Agents would bring to light. But that public w'riters, la- 
menting the apathy of the British public to the vast interests of the 
Indian empire, detailing the imperfections of the system by which 
it is ruled, proclaiming the danger of its present position, and ad- 
vocating inquiry and reform ; that such men should sec and act 
upon the advantage of discussion in this country, where the interest 
is so faint, the facts so imperfectly known, and evidence so inac- 
cessible and imperfect, and yet decry the advantage of discussions 
on the spot, where none of these obstacles to the discovery of the 
truth would exist, is one of those inconsistencies, in the reality of 
which it is difficult to believe, and would be altogether impossible to 
credit from the relation of another, were it not placed in the 
clearest and most unequivocal manner before our eyes. 

The first inconsistency, that of opening India freely to all fo- 
reigners, and shutting out the English only from participation in its 
wealth, would alone be paralleled by the Parliament declaring that 
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the British Museum — to support which every Englishman pays hia 
portion in taxes — should be freely open, night and day, without fee 
or reward, to foreigners of every nation ; but that no British sub- 
ject should ever visit it without a license from the twenty-four 
trustees or directors, to be obtained only by great personal interest, 
or purchased by a large sum of money ; but that even then the resident 
manager of the Museum, though he could not hinder any foreigner 
from visiting every part of the National Institution, might, as soon as 
any Englishman had crossed the threshold of the outer court, take 
away hia visiting ticket, or declare it forfeited, without offence or 
without reason assigned, and send the individual back to the place 
from whence he came, though it were 20,000 miles distant ; though he 
had left his home for no other purpose than to visit this repository 
of the treasures of science, and had sacrificed time, money, and 
brilliant opportunities of doing other things, to accomplish this 
long-meditated and anxiously perilous visit. The second incon- 
sistency, that of recommending investigation and discussion on the 
affairs of India in England, and decrying every attempt to carry 
these on upon the spot, is as if the British Parliament were to re- 
move to the mountains of Hindoostan, and there legislate for Eng- 
land, permitting the most ample discussion here of every thing re- 
lating to India, and the fullest discussion there of cveiy thing 
relating to Great Britain ; but never permitting either country to 
be the scene in which its own affairs should be debated, nor suffering 
any measure or event to be commented on until several years had 
elapsed, and all the mischief of which it was capable had been 
already thoroughly experienced. This is the wisdom of the nine- 
teenth century ; and all who do not yield implicit assent to its pro- 
found and exalted character, have the distinction of being set down 
by those self-approving sages, as “ incorrigible ninnies,” or ‘‘ cant- 
ing democrats,” wishing to “ destroy established institutions,” and 
to dim the lustre of the brightest jewel in the British crown.” 

This is not very encouraging, it must be admitted. But, as we 
remarked before, the very advocates for suppressing all discussion 
in India prove incontestibly its importance and its necessity by the 
very arguments used by them to show its danger ; they put into the 
hands of those they would destroy, unconsciously however it would 
seem, weapons that must be turned upon them to their own de- 
struction ; and it is some consolation, therefore, to know, that as 
long as ever writers are to he found to uphold the present system 
of suppressing inquiry and evidence on the spot, as it regards the 
affairs of India, so long will they themselves furnish arguments that 
will progressively awaken the nation to a sense of the necessity of 
adopting the very policy they labour to deprecate, and thus pro- 
mote the very end which it is the chief aim of their labours to 
defeat. 

On this ground we always hail with satisfaction the appearance 
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Qf any work, stricture, or review on Indian affairs. It is almost 
matter of indifference to us what description, of policy it advocates ; 
or, at least, we shoukf much prefer a continued succession of works 
advocafing even error, than an entire absence of all publications on 
the subject. Let them be written with the greatest talent that the 
nation can produce ; and let the evil genius of prejudice and bigo- 
try, which is not unfrequently the ally of talents of the most per- 
suasive kind, preside over every page, still we do not fear the re- 
sult. Facts must transpire even in such productions, and facts are 
all that are necessary to be known, to lead in time to the adoption 
of a better system. The Indian authorities know this well, and, 
therefore, like true “ children of the world,” they are “ wiser in 
their generation than the children of light.” They carefully abstain 
from all discussion but that which is forcibly wrung from them. 
Their less prudent advocates depart from that example, and we 
rejoice at it ; for, from ihdr advocacy of error, truth will gain 
ground, and a thousand eyes, which they would delude if they can- 
not entirely close, will he opened to perceive, in all their nakedness, 
the very defects which it is their especial object to gloss over or to 
conceal. 

We have been led into these observations by the appearance, 
within the past month, of three separate reviews of Sir John Mal- 
coWs ^ Political History of India, ^ in the three PeriodicalJournals 
named at the head of this article. We have not lost sight of Sir 
John Malcolm’s work itself. But, as it is, not one of those produc- 
tions of which a satisfactory abstract can be given, and as there is 
no immediate apprehension that the interest of the subject will die 
away, we prefer waiting till it shall have been generally read, that 
we may discuss some of its peculiarities with the advantage of the 
doctrines we mean to oppose being sufficiently known to render ad- 
vertence to them more generally intelligible. In the mean time, 
however, we are not unmindful of the History of India, nor of the 
importance of its being familiarly known to tbe community at large, 
before the discussions respecting the Company’s Government there 
shall commence, as they will, in a few years, in the senate of the nation. 
The series of articles, now in the course of publication in our pages, 
will include a ‘ Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the British Power 
in the East/ from the earliest period of its history up to the present 
time ; and to these it is our intention to add a series of chapters 
on the principal defects of the present system of government, with 
specific proposals for the several reforms required, so as to have 
the whole subject fairly brought before the nation, and collected 
into an easily accessible form, in sufficient time to meet the general 
demand which must arise for that description of information about 
the period at which the discussions respecting the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter will commence. In the interval 
that has yet to elapse, we shall embrace every opportunity that 
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may present itself of amassing materials for the judgment of the 
world, and mark, as we go along, the progress made in public opi- 
nion on the topics which, from time to time, will pass under its re- 
view. In the execution of this task, we proceed to examine the 
articles already adverted to, as found in the several Periodical 
Journals of the day, beginning with that of ‘ Blackwood.’ 

In introducing his remarks on the ^ Political History of India,’ by 
Sir John Malcolm, the writer takes occasion to dwell on the ease 
of governing any single nation, even if it be as populous and as en- 
terprising as Great Britain itself, provided it has no extended con- 
quests or foreign dependencies to manage, thus furnishing a very 
strong argument in favoui* of what he either does not perceive, or 
abstains from recommending, namely, the superiority of self- 
government, to a government by deputies over which neither the 
governing power who appoints, nor the enslaved people over whom 
they rule, have sufficient control. If it be, on the other hand, a 
matter of extreme difficulty (and who would presume to deny the 
fact to govern well an immense empire, far removed from the 
chief seat of authority, filled with people of every variety of creed 
and character, and almost illimitable in its extent, the remedy 
would certainly be — and if good government were really the object 
of ambition, the remedy would be adopted — to revert to that state 
of single, or independent, or self-controlling government, which is 
admitted by the same authority to be so easy to conduct advan- 
tageously. But this, though inevitable from the premises, is not 
an inference which any writer in ' Blackwood’ would willingly put 
forth. The logic of that school is of a different stamp. The writer 
of the article before us, for instance, begins by saying — 

The history of the whole world, and the principles which regu- 
late human nature, alike point out, that from the moment the 
bounds of an empire have passed beyond certain limitSy any addi- 
tion to its magnitude, so far from contributing to its strength, only 
weakens the tie which holds its separate parts together, and brings 
it nearer and nearer to utter destruction.” 

What those “ certain limits arc,” is not stated ; but as all parties 
seem agreed that they have been long since passed by the extension 
of our territorial conquests in India, it is clear that the safest way 
to regain strength and prevent approaching dissolution would be to 
retrace our steps, till we came back within the proper limits again. 
The writer, however, goes on : 

Under these circumstances, no truism can be more self-evident, 
than that, in exact proportion to the extension of their authority, 
ought the vigilance and attention of the rulers of great empires to 
be exerted.” 

Now a stronger argument than this in favour of free investigation, 
discussion, and exposure of all abuses in such an extended empire 
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as that of India could not have been adduced by the most deter- 
mined friend of -republicanism. It is not so meant; but, if it be 
true that the more extended the authority of rulers, the greater 
vigilance should be exercised over their conduct : then, it is unde- 
niable that the rulers of India, having much more extended authority 
than the rulers of England, require to be more narrowly watched 
than these : a principle for which, as friends of a free press in India, 
we have always contended, and which the avowed opposers of that 
freedom now come forward to confirm ! 

This writer, who thinks that in a single province, where there is 
little danger of foreign aggression, its rulers can have little to do 
but to sit still and let the people regulate their own proceedings 
by the most intelligible and s-afest of all modes, the custom of 
their fathers,” docs not seem to recollect that if this rule were fol- 
lowed, it would lead to the establishment of as many small, but in- 
dependent republics in India, as there arc provinces now subject to 
one great sway. It is not this that he desires to sec. He admits 
that its extended government is an evil and full of danger, but he 
does not even glance at the converse of the proposition that con- 
densed and limited dominion is a good — and most conducive to 
safety ; for wliile, on the one hand, his arguments would bear the 
fair interpretation that the safety and welfare of England is 
endahgered and encumbered by the extent and variety of her fo- 
reign dependencies ; on the other, he broadly contends that the loss 
of these incumbrances would not merely i)lace England back into 
the position she occupied before her possession of them, but sink 
her infinitely lower in the scale ! This is, to us, we confess, unintel- 
ligible. The loss' of an evil — ^such as an extended empire — must, 
we should have thought, have been a good ; and if examples were 
wanting, we should unhesitatingly say, that the separation of Ame- 
rica from England has been not merely an advantage to the former 
country, but also to the latter, inasmuch as it has given to her all 
the benefit arising from increased commercial intercourse with the 
New World without the expense of governing it ; and few will deny, 
least of all the loyal wiiters in Mr. Blackwood’s train, that England 
has not sunk infinitely lower in the scale of nations” by her loss of 
America, but has, on the contrary, risen in greatness from that mo- 
ment progressively onward to the present. If this has been the 
case since the separation of a power, now trained up to dispute 
with us the sovereignty of our own peculiar element, what have we 
to dread from the separation of India, which never could become 
our rival, as America has been, either in arts, in commerce, or in 
arms ? The proximity, in point of situation and position on the 
surface of the globe, the similarity of latitude, soil, climate, lan- 
guage, manners, habits, &c., made it highly probable that America 
would become the rival of England in natural productions, and in 
manufactures, as well as in naval commerce and warfare. And yet 
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her separation from the Mother Country has been beneficial to both. 
^ Not the smallest probability of such rivaliy in any one of these par- 
ticulars exists between England and India, should the latter become 
independent to-morrow. England can never grow the sugar, cot- 
ton, rice, indigo, pepper, coffee, and other tropical productions for 
which India will ever be the great storehouse of the world. India 
can never produce the minerals, the manufactories, the hardy races 
of soldiers and sailors, the industrious habits and the ever-stirring 
spirit of competition for which England, by her soil and climate, 
religion, and civil institutions, has been, and will be, for ages yet 
renowned. By the separation of America, England might have lost 
the command of her markets, as the latter might, under severe self- 
denials, have both grown and manufactured for herself. By the sepa- 
ration of India no such loss could happen, because we have it already 
in our power to produce, by our superior skill and machinery, the 
very articles in greatest request in the tropics, infinitely cheaper 
than the people of those regions, who furnish us with the raw ma- 
terial-, could do it for themselves ; and that we cannot, if we would, 
raise in our own country the tropical productions, for which we ever 
have been and long must be dependent entirely on them. Can any 
one suppose that the Americans, who trade with China as freely 
and as largely as they please, without paying more than the salary 
of a single resident there to represent their nation, do not derive 
infinitely greater advantage from the intercourse with that country 
than the English, who keep the whole nation, except the East India 
Company, from trading at all with China, and who, even to do this, 
maintain an extravagant establishment there, large enough to form 
the Court of the most friendly and powerful nation ? If China were 
open to the free trade of all Englishmen, which it will no doubt soon 
be, we should find that countiy of infinitely more value to us while it 
received our manufactures, and gave us back its silks, nankeens, and 
teas, without our being required to keep an immense civil and mili- 
tary force to retain the country as our own, than if we took pos- 
session of it entirely, as we have done with Hindoostan ? And if 
this would be the case with China, why not also with India ? to 
which exactly the same arguments apply. But there is not sufficient 
interest awakened to the subject to have a ready answer to questions 
like these. Let the public feeling and attention be roused, and this 
is gradually approaching nearer and nearer, and we shall then see 
them answered satisfactorily, with expressions of wonder that they 
could have so long escaped the attention of reflecting men. The 
fact of this indifference, or apathy to Indian interests and affairs, 
let it arise from what cause it may, is no where disputed ; all 
parties begin with lamenting it, and even this is pleasing, as a 
symptom that, the evil being perceived, there is some prospect of a 
remedy being in time applied. On the subject of this apathy, the 
writer in * Blackwood' thus expresses himself: 
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There is nothinpf connected with the policy of this great nation 
more remarkable, than the degree of apathy which her nders, an(^^ 
indeed, her people generally, appear to experience, with reference 
to the affairs of the most important of all our dependencies, the 
Eastern Empire. At a moment when the influence of Great Britain 
is felt and acknowledged over the whole continent of India ; when 
an hundred millions of people, divided from our shores by the dis- 
tance of half the globe, directly own our sway ; when not three 
hundred millions only, hut millions upon millions besides, who dwell 
under the nominal rule of their Native princes, look to us as the 
arbiters of their destiny, and the guardians of their happiness ; and, 
above all, when it is avowed that the loss of this influence would 
affect us more materially than almost any other calamity which could 
occur, it is not more melancholy than surprising, to behold the utter 
neglect with which every question relative to the proper manage- 
ment of British India is treated, and the utter nausea with which 
the proposed agitation of such a question is met. There is not a 
single subject of political economy which seems not to he regarded, 
both by the public and legislature, as far more worthy of discussion. 
Do the Roman Catholics aspire at political power, tlieir claims arc 
patiently investigated, and the whole kingdom is kept in a state of 
ferment while the investigation is going on. Docs some new freak for 
the regulation of any branch of trade or manufactures enter the head 
of the minister, it is brought forward, examined in all its bearings, ar- 
gued pro and cow, till wc grow weary of arguing about it ; and all this 
with a spirit certainly not to be condemned, but which is as certainly 
never displayed in the discussion of an Indian question. Nay, nor 
need we coniine ourselves to points so important as these. A riot in 
one of the manufacturing districts, a seditious harangue or two from 
Mr. O’Connell and his colleagues, an excursion of the White Boys, 
or the burning of a shieling in the sister isle ; one and all of these 
topics, let them come on the tapis when they may, are treated as 
things of infinitely more moment than the gravest consideration con- 
nected with the affairs of India, or the welfare of its industrious, in- 
offensive, and most patient population.” 

All this is undoubtedly true. Would the reader wish the enigma 
solved ? for an enigma it must appear to him, without some expla- 
nation. The whole secret is this : There is no single subject of 
political economy that can be discussed, to which the passions of 
thousands are not immediately roused by their having property at 
stake in the issue. The discussion of the Catholic Question raises 
intense interest, for the same reason ; because the Protestant clergy 
regard their property as well as their power in danger, and summon 
not merely their own body, but all its innumerable adherents, to the 
fight. A rebellion in the West Indies affects property of hun- 
dreds of planters, who flock down, peers and commoners, to the 
Houses of Parliament, to look after the interests of their estates. 
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A riot in a manufacturing district, in like manner, affects the pro- 
perty of some large class in England ; and the discussion of the 
corn-laws and tumults in Ireland are in reality things of much 
greater moment in the eyes of the people of England generally than 
any thing which could happen in India ; for in these the most im- 
portant fluctuations in the value oi property isitivolved, and there- 
fore public attention is drawn to the subject. Even the proceedings 
of the new republics of America, and of the mining adventurers 
conducting their enterpri/es there, are all regarded with infinitely 
greater interest than any thing connected with Asia, because there 
is a large class of people whose property is nflcctcd by the move- 
ments of Bolivar or Paez, the transport of dollars from Mexico 
to Vera (b uz, or the nature of the latest despatches from Columbia. 
Even the affairs of (Ireece, about which so little has been said or 
done in the spirit of those who love freedom for its own sake, un- 
connected with gain, have never made half the noise they have oc- 
casioned since the bondholders took up the question of the loan, to 
see how their property would stand affected by the issue. This is 
the only lever by which the present race of Englishmen appear ca- 
pable of being moved ; and it is precisely because this does not 
touch them in any manner in the fluctuations of Indian affairs, that 
they are so utterly indifferent to them. There is no other reason, 
and the remedy is therefore easy. If it be desirable that the apathy 
now so universally complained of should be removed, let but the 
Colonization of India take place — let there be East Indian land- 
holders living in England on the produce of their estates, as there 
are now West Indian and Irish landowners in the two Houses of 
Parliament — let the people of England be directly made to feel, by 
an increase of specific taxes, the evils of one course of policy, and 
the benefit, by a direct remission of taxes, of an opposite course of 
policy in India, and wc should soon find the rich and the poor as 
claifiourous ns they arc now indifferent about the matter. But 
while whatever happens in India neither affects their purses nor their 
comforts, any more than if it happened in the moon, as far as they 
can perceive the direct connexion of the measures and their effects, 
they never will take an interest in Indian affairs, nor is it reasonable 
to expect they should. This is the grand secret : and when property 
can be brought into the scale, the whole matter will wear a very 
different aspect. The writer in ‘ Blackwood ^ goes on to say : 

‘‘We sincerely hope that matters will not be permitted to con- 
tinue thus much longer. It is sufficiently disgraceful to us that we 
have allowed upwards of thirty years to elapse without any serious 
inquiry being instituted into this momentous subject ; it will inflict 
1 stain upon our national character, such as we shall never be able 
io erase, if we suffer many more years to pass by in a similar state 
)f inactivity. For, not to dwell too much upon the selfish side of 
ffie picture, the vast importance of India, in a commercial and finan- 
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cial point of view, to Great Britain, we never ought to conceal from 
ourselves, that in the eye of Him who has giveii India into our hands, 
we are awfully responsible for the happiness of the people who in- 
habit it. If our Government be, what it ought to be, calculated to 
advance them in the scale of civilization and prosperity, then shall 
we be able to boast, let our dominion end when it may, that at least 
it sought the object which all governments are bound to seek ; if, 
on the other hand, it shall prove to have had a contrary tendency ; 
if, cither through prejudice, or mistake, cn- design, or even ill-directed 
zeal, we shall be found to have produced no good, and therefore 
much ecilj then shall we fall, not only unj)itied by others, but abso- 
lutely incapacitated for pitying ourselves ” 

This is a language which it is of little or no use to address to the 
British nation, to tliat portion of them especially who are likely to 
form the majority of Mr. Blackwood’s readers. They have no in- 
diience to turn the scale either one way or the other. It ought to 
be daily rung in the ears of those who hold the destinies of the 
country in their hands, who sit upon the throne of power in India. 
It is there that this doctrine should be preached : it is there alone it 
would be of much present benefit to see it acted upon. But, any 
man who should dare to hold this sort of language, and accompany 
it with any proof of the rulers of that country neglecting the duty 
here said to be so sacred and so imperative, might risk being ruined 
for his pains. Apathy and inditfcrcncc are just what the men in 
authority there desire ; and any attempt to rouse the community 
from their happy lethargy, even in terms in which the writer we 
have quoted would no doubt approve, would be punished as a sort 
of treason against the tranquillity of the state. He proceeds : 

‘‘ It is, however, sheer folly to talk about the wisdom and huma- 
nity of speedily taking the Indian question into consideration. The 
Indian question will be considered, and must be considered, before 
long. Let our legislators shut their eyes against it if they please ; 
let senators and people tlatter themselves that, because the late 
mutinies have been suppressed, tlie late seditions appeased, and 
the late wars brought to a most unexpectedly successful issue, that 
therefore all is well throughout India ; let them boast of our ex- 
tended influence there, and infer from these premises, that our do- 
minion has increased in stability as it has increased in magnitude ; 
let this be done by all means ; but if it be, then are Christopher 
North and his coadjutors no true prophets, if the delusion be not 
speedily dispelled, and that with a vengeance. Our decided con- 
viction is — and we give it without any attempt at circumlocution — 
that the empire of England in Asia never stood in so perilous a 
predicament as at present. Short as its duration has been, the 
seeds of decay have existed in its bosom for years ; and these have 
only come the faster toward maturity, os the outward limits of the 
empire have been extended.” 
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We uced add nothing to this disclosure, which, considering the 
quarter from whence it proceeds, may be regarded as a sure indica- 
tion that it is agreeable to the existing ministry to have the present 
state of India represented as insecure, and its present government 
as inadequate to the management of that great trust, of which it 
is, doubtless, their intention to relieve the East India Directors at 
the end of their present charter. If any doubt remained of this, 
we might turn to many passages in the article under revision, in 
which this imperfection of the present system is bmadly stated. — • 
In one passage, the writer says, “ For that the present system of 
government is inadequate, and the authorities to whom it is intrusted 
are incompetent, and the laws by which it is administered ill cal- 
culated to secure the prosperity of a great empire, is a fact which 
all who are acquainted with the subject must allow.” There is no 
doubt of this in our minds ; and yet, a writer in India, who should 
dare to point out any one of the members of council as incompe- 
tent, (though here the whole of the authorities are so declared to 
be,) would be banished from the country for uttering so disagree- 
able a truth ; though it is clear that there is the only proper or 
useful place to proclaim the fact, if it is lit to be proclaimed at all. 

After repeating the same accusation of incompetency against 
both the Directors and the Board of Control, (p. 703,) the writer 
falls into the following, frequently repeated, but not on that account 
at all the more accurate, summary of the difficulties which stand in 
the way of getting more competent authorities to fill the place of 
these incompetent ones : 

“ When we consider how complicated the affairs of India are — 
how totally different the entire science of Political Economy, 
which is applicable to the state of society there, from the science 
which is acted upon, and ought to be acted upon here — when we 
farther look to the masses of documents which must be perused, 
ere a man is capable of forming any opinion on the questions, which 
in that Board are continually brought before him, we must admit, 
that a system which authorises, and even invites, the only efficient 
members of the Board to look upon themselves as mere birds of 
passage, is, and must be mischievous, inasmuch as it furnishes them 
with a fair excuse for indulging in that indolence, to which all men 
are more or less naturally addicted.” 

There is no doubt that indolent men arc glad to be justified in 
their indolence by these or any other excuses that can bo urged in 
their behalf ; but the truth is, that the difficulties here enumerated 
as standing in the way of a right understanding of. Indian affairs, 
exist only in the imaginations of those who originally conjured them 
up, or those who through mere imitation repeat them without re- 
flection. There is not half the complication in the affairs of India 
that there is in those of England. The science of political eco- 
nomy is as applicable in all its doctrines to every province of India 
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Bf to the counties of Great Britain. And as to the masses of docu- 
ments which the wiiter here supposes necessary to be read before a 
man can be capable of forming any opinion on questions brought 
before him relating to India, it would be just as reasonable to sup- 
pose that no juryman could come to a decision as to hit verdict in 
any given case without reading the whole of the statutes at large. 
If it be the history of the country that is necessary to be thoroughly 
understood, Mr. Mill is as easily read as Rapin or Hume. If it be 
the financial condition of the country that requires to be fathomed, 
the state of India is, in this respect, as easy to understand as that 
of England. And if it be the religions or the laws of the several 
sects and classes inhabiting our possessions in the East, the former 
are fewer in number and less varied in character than the religions 
professed and practised in Great Britain ; and the latter are to be 
found in at most about half a dozen volumes, while in England, the 
new laws that are passed during every session of Parliament, are 
more voluminous than either the Koran of Mohammed, or the In- 
stitutes of Menu taken together. If any man in this country should 
venture to give his opinion on the Slave Trade, or the Corn Laws, 
or on Catholic Emancipation, no one would be senseless enough to 
insist, that unless he had read all the various books, pamphlets, 
speeches in Parliament, debates and controversies, official and un- 
official, that had ever transpired on these subjects for the last fifty 
years, he ought not to be considered capable of forming any opinion 
worth hearing. The same exercise of an unbiassed judgment, 
founded on the dictates of reason and common sense, would enable 
any man to form as sound an opinion on a question of Indian, as on 
one of British policy. The great principles of justice, the wants 
and desires of man, the leading motives of action, and the influence 
of human hopes and 'fears, are nearly tho same in every country ; 
and these are the broad foundations on which every wise and just 
system of government must be built. A profound knowledge of 
these, and of the proper mode of framing institutions so as to pro- 
duce out of their application and observance the greatest portion 
of happiness to the greatest number of beings, may be as well ac- 
quired in England as in India, in the studious and contemplative 
retirement of private life as in the busy scenes and corrupting at- 
mosphere of office and power ; and it is, therefore, a fallacy to sup- 
pose that, except in a knowledge of the mere forms and ceremonies 
of official routine, a President of the India Board could be at all 
the more valuable in proportion to the length of time he filled 
his office. What is wanted in all heads of departments is impar- 
tiality, fear of public censure, zeal, and an ambition to distinguish 
the period of their administration by some great and good measure. 
To all these, length of service in the same office is fatal, and fre- 
quent change most highly conducive. If the President of the 
American Republic, the Lord Mayor of London, or the Chairman 
ef the Bast India Company, were each to be sure of their placet 
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for a long series of years, they would be much less zealous in the 
discharge of their public duties, than under a system of fre(pieut 
removal and succession. And if the Chairman of the East India 
Directors requires changing every year, which the practice of the 
Court, at least, declares to be necessary, upon what imaginable 
principle can it be well to have the President of the India Board 
kept in office for life, tlie subjects submitted to the consideration 
and decision of each being identically the sjnne ? The writer of 
the review in ‘ Blackwood* will, perhaps, answer this question in some 
future Number of that work. Ii> the mean time, wo proceed with 
what he offers as a proof of the impolicy of change and the neces- 
sity of permanency, from which we shall draw some unexpected 
conclusions, lie says: 

“ Though the Board of Control was established feo early as 1784, 
and though it assumed, in appearance at least, a very efficient at- 
titude in 1793 , nothing in point of fact was done by it, nor did the 
statesmen who composed it either know, or profess to know, any- 
thing of the interior management of India, till the year IS07. 
And whence came it, even then, to arrive at something like informa- 
tion, and to take something like an active part in the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs? Not, good reader, on account of the dili- 
gence or zeal of any one of the officers on whom all responsibility 
rested, but because there chanced to he in the office, as a clerk, a 
gentleman, whose active and vigorous mind prompted him to 
struggle with a thousand difficulties, and whose perseverance over- 
came them. It is to the exertions of James Camming, Esq. — no 
commissioner holding high rank, and receiving a rich salary — but 
a mere clerk, at the head of the Revenue and Judicial department, 
that the Board and the country arc indebted for any knowledge 
which may now be possessed, and any useful interference which may 
now be exercised, by this controlling body, in the internal govern- 
ment of India. Till he took the matter up, no one dreamed of in- 
quiring whether things were going on aright, or the contrary : and 
he was enabled to take it up, only because his situation, with that 
of other clerks, was not liable to be filled by a stranger, as often as 
the Minister might take it into his head to desire a change. But 
a system which thus compels the responsible officers to look to 
officers who are not responsible, for information and instniction 
how to act, is surely not one which any thinking person will 
defend.” 

We consider the facts here stated to be highly probable. But 
what a picture does it present of the indolence and incompetency 
of our public servants generally ! It is clear from this, that high 
rank and rich salary,** instead of being, as they are constantly pre- 
tended to be, by the bestowersof them on their favourites, a 
“ guarantee** for zeal, ability, and the faithful discharge of the pub- 
lic duties, for the pretended fulfilment of which such rank and 
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sakries are given, are nothing more than bounties on indolence and 
indifference. It is the mere clerks, as they arc called, in most of 
the public offices of England, who do the duties, but the men of 
rank receive the pay. In the case of Mr. Cumming, it is unde- 
niable that' if HE had been elevated, as under a good government 
that regarded fitness for office as the highest qualification he would 
havie been, to the chair of the President, he would then have com- 
bined in his own person the united advantages of competent know- 
ledge and chief responsibility. But to put aside ignorant men of 
high family interest and connections, to make room for talented 
men of low origin with no parliamentary influence, would be an act 
of virtue far above the present enlightened age and country ; and 
such as no public functionary in England could be found to per- 
form, What is the course pursued ? Mr. Cumming, the sole de- 
positary of the zeal and information in which all the good done at 
the India Board originated, is pensioned off in retirement ; and his 
indolent and ignorant superiors, who, without his being constantly 
at their elbows are admitted to be totally inefficient, are srill con- 
tinued in their offices, with the “ high rank and “ rich salaries*' 
that are in reality given them for their political subserviency to the 
minister of the day, though professedly for duties which their own 
eulogist here admits them to be incompetent to perform. 

, Anqther reflection arises out of this subject, which should not be 
passed over. If Mr. Cumming, a wicre clerk as hois called, from 
his bare perusal of the ex-parte documents detailing the proceed- 
ings of Government in India, could, notwithstanding all the im- 
perfect and disadvantageous circumstances under which these 
proceedings camci before hinr, acquire so much useful knowledge, 
and by the application of it effect so much good by liLs counsel 
and advice at the India Board in London — how much more ac- 
curate and extensive would be the knowledge acquired by men, of 
minds not inferior to Mr. Cumming, in India itself, if the proceed- 
ings of its Gofiernmcnt were there made public through the press—- 
not ex-parte only, but subject to that scrutiny, counter-evidence, 
comment, and even refutation, which many statements would no 
doubt there receive, but which can never be investigated fairly here : 
because, in the documents sent home by the Government of India 
to their superiors here, it is generally they alone who speak, and 
all counter statement to their own is either forbidden, and there- 
fore does not appear on the spot, or, if it appears, is either sent* 
home in the most partially garbled form, or suppressed altoge- 
ther. Entire publicity and perfect freedom of discussion in India * 
would do more good in a single year, than all the labours of a 
hundred such men as Mr. Cumming could effect at the Board in 
London in a century. But to this, the only rational and effectual 
remedy, a senseless outcry is repeated from various quarters till 
OrteiUal Herald, VqI 11. 3 K 
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men wein wrought, by the mere repetition of folly, into a belief that 
it is wisdom. 

After some very judicious remarks on the superannuated bi- 
gotry of attachment to ancient usages, and hatred of innovation 
which characterize the Directors of the East India Company, as 
well as the almost inconceivable absurdity of the system of servitude 
observed by every newly elected member of that supereminently 
ridiculous and heterogeneous body, the writer follows up his for- 
cible exposure of the evils and errors of the present system by the 
following remarks : 

It is hardly necessary that we should point out the remedies 
applicable to such errors as these. The very statement of the 
errors themselves must suggest a proper method for their removal. 
Let the connection between the Ministry and the Board of Control 
be so far dissolved, that a president and secretary, once appointed, 
shall not be removable, except from incapacity or malversation. Let 
the individuals chosen be made sensible, that they shall be held 
responsible, not in word, but in reality, for their proceedings— let 
an Indian budget be regularly called for in the House of Commons, 
and the utmost publicity given to the transactions of the Indian 
Government — in a word, let the subject of India be treated, as it 
deserves to be treated by the Legislature, as one of ^ the most im- 
portant which is ever brought before it, and we will answer for 
things going on far better than they have gone on during the last 
half century.” 

There is a mixture of truth and fallacy in this, which ought to 
be separated. “ Responsibility,” as applied to any of the public 
men of England or India, is a word without a meaning. The only 
way in which they could be made to feel the weight of this check 
upon their conduct, would be, that the voice of the nation, clearly ex- 
pressed through the organ of a real representative assembly, should 
be sufficiently powerful to demand the immediate removal from office 
of any public servant who could be proved guilty orincompetency 
Or infidelity to his trust. If such a responsibility as this existed. 
It would be a great safeguard for the people ; but at present it is 
truly " a name^ and nothing more.” The other remedy is more in- 
telligible— Me UTMOST PUBLICITY to be givcn to the transactions of 
the India Government This we can easily understand : but this 
lemedy, more powerful and more practicable than any other that 
' has yet been named, has never once been seriously proposed with- 
out bringing down odium, and in a few cases, the severest punish- 
ihent for the crime of merely making the proposition.. The utmost 
publicity, must, of course, mean publicity in every quarter, begin- 
nmg first with India itself, where the publicity would be more useful 
tb ftT i any where else — as there are all the actors, there the events, 
there the evidence, there the interests affected, in short, there will be 
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found every thing necessary to secure truth as well as publicity, 
and to make both productive of the most immediate, extensive, and 
lasting advantages. After this, publicity in England would neces- 
sarily follow : and the judgment of that country might be kept in 
check by the apprehended effect of an appeal to the judgment of 
this : 80 that both might benefit by this reciprocal exercise of con- 
trol. But to discuss Indian affairs first in the country most remote 
from the scene ; and then, some years afterwards and at second 
hand, amidst the scenes themselves, is as if all legal proceedings 
on claims and transactions arising in India, where the recent events, 
the living witnesses, and all the indispensable materials for correct 
judgment existed on the spot, should he first tried in the Court of 
King’s B6ncli at Westminister, upon documentary representations 
of the facts sent over from India by one party in the case only, 
without the other being permitted to be heard ; and then, when the 
decision of the judges (without the intervention of any jury) 
should have settled the question at issue here, permitting the 
aggrieved parties in India to murmur over the matter in stifled 
whispers, and think it a great indulgence to permit them ev^r to 
doubt whether or not the decision was the most just that could 
have been made on the matter submitted to their award ! This is 
the present state of things, and thus it will continue, until the in- 
famous and disgraceful restrictions with which Mr. Adam and his 
colleagues insulted their fellow-countrymen in India, are abolished. 
It is vain to say that they are not rigidly enforced, and that the 
present rulers are indulgent. If they arc not enforced, they are 
unnecessaiy, and therefore the more wantonly insulting ; but their 
very retention on the statute-book gives the power of exercising a 
tyranny which, if it is detestable to exercise, it is also base to sub- 
mit to without remonstrance or resistance. 

The writer in * Blackwood ’ conceives, that the Court of Direc- 
tors, the leading members of which he characterizes as eleven 
old and dcepjiy prejudiced persons,” do themselves and the interests 
of their empire infinite mischief by their persevering adherence to an- 
cient usages, merely because they are ancient. But this is not the 
fact : ancient usages are only valued by them when they savour of 
the despotism which they so much love. The privilege of speaking 
truth freely tp the monarch on the throne, was one of the mp$t 
ancient usages ” of the Indian empire, as may he seen by the he^t 
authorities, Native and English. This the Indian Directors hate, 
and oppose accordingly. The freedom of the press, which was en- 
joyed by all the English in India, in the dangerous days of Clive, 
Warren Hastings, and Cornwallis, without any one presuming to 
place any other restraint on it than that of a court of law and a 
jury, was also an ancient usage, ” coeval with our first settlemeat 
in Hindoostan. This, also, the Directors have abolished. The 
real and open election of new candidates for a seat in their own 
9 K 9 
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body, every year, when a certain number of the old members wen( 
out by rotation, was also an ancient usage" among them ; but this 
they have also abandoned for the more convenient practice to them- 
selves of re-electing the old members, originally under the plea ol 
courtesy, now, grown into an assumed right, towards what is called 
the “ House List.” It is not therefore the antiquity of any usage 
which will wed the Directors to its retention. If it be but favour- 
able to the increase of their power or their patronage, it will he 
sure to find favour in tlieir eyes, though but the creature of yester- 
day ; and if it tends to weaken or diminish these, they would have 
no affection for it, should its antiquity be even antediluvian. 

The writer next enters upon the threshold of a great question, 
(though he does not venture farther,) the transfer of the Com- 
pany’s Government to the Ministers of the Crown. As we propose 
shortly to treat this question in a separate article, we shall 
also abstain from its discussion here, and content ourselves with 
quoting the few observations with which the Ilevicwcr has accom- 
panied his introdiictidn of this subject : 

‘‘We arc well aware that a considerable party exists, and that 
the party numbers among its adherents not a few men, and men of 
talent too, whose youth has been spent in India, which would re- 
medy all the defects of the IndicUn Government, by annihilating the 
Company’s charter, and placing India on the same footing with our 
other colonics. We arc not of that way of thinking. Were this 
done, the affairs of India would nrcessarily become even more secon- 
dary than they arc at present, whilst the very worst consequences 
would unavoidably follow, from tlic vast mass of patronage which 
would hereby be thrown into the hands of the Minister. Should 
some question rehiting to the trade or interior arrangements of 
England, in cjirrying which the Minister had set his heart, be 
doubtful, places in India would be heaped upon his opponents, till 
all opposition had ceased. Thus would the independence of our 
senators be destroyed, whilst the Indian empire, intrusted to the 
care of persons totally incompetent to manage it, wmuld speedily 
fall into confusion. Nor is this all. It is not with India as with 
other colonies — with the West Indies for example, or Canada— 
there are no local colonial assemhlies to protect the people against 
the consequences of misgovernment at home. Every act here, be 
it mischievous or the reverse, would be carried into execution with- 
out a remonstrance, till in the end India would he lost. Our 
opinion is, therefore, to be given in few words. Keep your Indian 
Government as it is, only sweep away the cobwebs of prejudice 
which impede its progress, and let such wheels and springs be from 
time to time added, as the weight it has to support shall seem to 
require.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a weaker string of inconsequen- 
tial premises and inferences than this. In the first place, those who 
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desire the annihilation of the India Company's charter, do not wish 
to see that country on the same footing with our other colonies, 
A much better mode of government than this could be found for 
India, and the defects of the chartered, as well as the colonial sys- 
tem, both be remedied at the same time. In the next place, sup- 
posing the change to be made from the one to the other, on what 
possible ground can it be contended, that the affairs of India would 
necessarily become even more secondary than they arc at present ? 
The Cape is a colony — the Mauritius another — the West India 
Islands are colonies — Sierra Leone the same ; and all and each of 
these, insignificant as most of them must be considered in com- 
parison with India — have always excited, and continue even at the 
present moment to excite, an infinitely greater degree of interest in 
the public mind than anything relating to llindoostan. Was there 
ever such interest excited, rosjmeting the sugars, the cottons, the 
indigoes of llengal, as there have been about the sugars, the coffees 
and the rums of Jamaica ? — Has the conduct of any public func- 
tionary in India since the days Warren Hastings (and a contest 
between political parties in Parliament was the chief cause of the 
interest excited then) occupied anything like the share of public 
attention drawn to tlie conduct of Lord Charles Somerset, at the 
Cape of Good Hope ? — Did the rebellion of the landholders in 
Cuttack enlist a hundredth part of the sympathy created by the 
insurrection of the negroes in Demerara ? — Was tlie expulsion of 
British editors from the East Indies, for speaking truth to their 
enslaved fellow-pountrymen in that country, regarded with half the 
indignation expressed at the expulsion of Biitish missionaries from 
the West Indies, for speaking the truth to the slave population 
there ? — Or has not even the war in Ava, which had well nigh 
lighted up the whole of India in a blaze of simultaneous resistance 
to our power, been less cared about, and less understood, than the 
savage skirmishes of the Ashanfices, and the inroarls of tlie Caffres 
on our settlers at the Cape ? If these things be true, (and we know 
not how they can be doubted,) it is as clear as possible that the 
affairs of every colony of Great Britain obtain more attention, and 
arc deemed of more importance than those of the East India 
Company’s dominions — chiefly, no doubt, as we began by observ- 
ing, because the property of people in England is affected by 
changes in the one, and wholly untouched by changes'in the other ; so 
that instead of being, of necessity, /m- important than they are, if put 
under the management of the nation without a charteied company 
of monopolists to intervene, they would no doubt increase in im- 
portance every year, in jiroportion as the pecuniary interests of the 
people became more and more incorporated with and dependent o n 
their fate. 

The apprehensions of danger, from increasing the jiatronage 
of ministers by the change, is amusing enough, from such a quar- 
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t€t ; atid the ptmctilions regard for the independence of an assem* 
bly composed of men, every one of whom, Ministers and Opposition, 
according to the winter’s own showing in the preceding line, are as 
easy' to be bought and sold as the cattle at a fair, savonrs strongly 
of bitter irony. But the prediction which immediately succeeds, 
is the irtOst cutting sarcasm, or rather the severest libel that could 
be Uttered against any set of men conducting the administration of 
any country, and such as these men must see with no agreeable 
feelings, if they reflect at all on its import. It is not enough, it 
seeiUs, to say, as the writer in ‘ Blackwood* broadly does, that 
the Ministers of England are sufficiently coiTupt to buy up every 
man in opposition to their views, by heaping on him or his conncc- 
tiond places in India ; but, he adds, that, in the distribution of these, 
they would he such traitors to their country, as to place the Go- 
vernment of that vast dependency in hands totally incompetent to 
manage it, and thus insure its destruction ! God knows, there is 
already sufficient indifference to fitness for office, in the appoint- 
ment of Governors-Generalj-^as witness the selection of Mr. Can- 
ning’s friend and favourite, Lord Amherst ; but that this would 
be more likely to happen, when the choice would be nominally as 
well as really in the Crown, and when its advisers would be regarded 
as the authors of the good or evil resulting, (which would be the 
case under a transfer of the Company’s Government to the King,) 
than it is now, when the nominal are not the real appointers, and 
when the responsibility is so divided that no one knows where to 
look for the author of any bad choice, or whom to blame with jus- 
tice fur the evils it occasions, — ^is to run counter to the plainest 
dictates of experience, and to sot at defiance all ordinary rules of 
judgment. 

Again,— the supposed difficulty of protecting the people from mis- 
governraeut, because there are no local assemblies, must be a very 
slight one. It is tnie, there are none existing in India at present. 
But out of the thousands that rule, and the millions who obey in 
that vast region, could no local assemblies be created ? The writer 
seems to think that every thing in India is as fixed as its castes ; 
thht because there never has been public local assemblies, there- 
fore there never can be any. But the same materials out of which 
they contrive to get numerously attended public meetings, to flatter 
and almost deify the most stupid of their tyrants, whom they send 
home with testimonials of their approbation, to which many hypo- 
critically affix their names, at the same time that in private they 
condemn the praises bestowed, and even utter curses in their hearts, 
would, under a better system, furnish local assemblies in which in- 
vestigation and censure could be as freely exercised and indulged. 
And as to the senseless apprehension, that if India were governed 
by the King’s Government, instead of that of the Company, every 
measure originating here, however absurd or mischievous, would 
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be carried into without a rmonstrmce, it is more in* 
fantiie in its simplicity, or more like the second childishness of 
fiuperannuated dotage, than anything we could expect to have seen 
in print. In the King's colonies at the Cape, have not the people 
remonstrated against the measures of their Government, and was 
not their intrepid advocate, Mr. Greig, banished for his pains f In 
Demerara did they not oppose the introduction of certain measures 
originating at home, and was not the oi*gan of these remonstrances, 
another British editor, also banished for his labours ? It is trile, 
that these two public writers, as well as one in New South Wales, 
and another in Canada, liave all been re-instated in the possession 
of their property, and the continuation of their pursuits, by order of 
the King’s Government from home ; while those removed froih India 
for the exercise of the same public virtues, have been irretrievably 
ruined, and refused all redress, after repeated petitions and appeals. 
There is this striking dilfej^ence, it must be admitted, between a 
King’s and a Trading Company’s Government, that, urider the for- 
mer, men unjustly treated by the distant satraps of the empire, may 
obtain justice at the hands of their superiors at the fountain head 
of power, while, under the iron-hearted rule of the latter, no ty-? 
ranuy, no suffering, no misery is sufficiently severe to move their 
hearts to mercy ; and compassion seems a word that enters not into 
their mercantile vocabulary I 

As if, however, to atone in some degree for the errors into 
which he falls respecting the apprehended evil of the King’s Go- 
vernment, the writer of the article under notice, gives us an occa- 
sional glirtipsc of the state of things under the rule of the Cortipany. 
Take, for instance, the case of the police, and the administration 
of justice, — no mean standards by which to form an idea of the 
happiues?'. of a country. On these heads he says 

“ But if our revenue system has been productive of such effects, 
what shall be said of a system of police, of the consequences at- 
tendant upon w'hich the following account is given by Mr. James 
Stuart, one of the ablest functionaries in the Company’s service : 

“ * In the department of the police, the review is no less morti- 
‘ fying. For a very long period our unhappy subjects have been the 

* victims of atrocities of which language could offer only a feeble 

* portraiture ; and these horrors have been most prevalent in dis- 
‘ tricts which have been longest under the British authority ^ and are 

* nearest to the metropolis of the empire! ” 

This is not very complimentary to the ‘‘ excellent” Government 
of the Company, nor easily matched, we think, by any parallel 
state of affairs under any of the colonial dependencies of the crown. 
But let us pass on : 

Of Our judicial system, likevrise, there is not to he found 
good authority y which speaks not in terms of absolute condmaa* 
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tion. III civil questions, our forms are so numerous, and the ex* 
, pense of conducting suits is so great, that to use the words of Sir 
Thomas Munro, ‘ the great body of the ryots, who are the people 
‘ most exposed to wrong, must suffer in silence, because they can- 
‘ not afBord to complain. Under every Native Government, though 

* occasionally subject to the most tyrannical exactions, they could, 

* in general, obtain redress free of expense. It is only under a new 

* judicial code, framed expressly for their benefit, that they are 
‘ utterly excluded from justice. Yet with all this, so inadequate 

* are our establishments for the distribution of justice, that the ar- 
‘ rears of causes before the different tribunals in Bengal, on the Ist 
‘ of July 1807, amounted to 121,453 ; and in 1815 were farther in- 
' creased by 20,953.^ 

Neither is this very encouraging. It is valuable testimony, how- 
ever, and deserves to be rescued out of the mass of other matter 
from which it is taken. The remedy for this is easy. All that is 
wanted is an increase of the courts of justice and its functionaries 
by enlarging the civil service of the East India Company. This 
the Company will not do, because it will lessen their nett revenue, 
or, in other words, increase their expenses ; and although no one 
that we could ever discover benefits by such a saving, economy is a 
word much dearer to the ear of a Director than justice. Accord- 
ingly, he who, on his return from India, can prove that he has raised 
more revenue in taxes, (never mind how cruel and oppressive,) or has 
effected more retrenchment in expense of government than his pre- 
decessor in office, (as Mr. Larkins, for instance, may have done 
in Bengal), is sure to establish his claims to further patronage, 
and perhaps a pension, if he is not even taken into the Direction 
itself. But he who should attempt to show that he had improved 
the administration of justice towards the Natives, (as Sir Edward 
West has done, for instance, at Bombay,) would be shunned as a 
troublesome innovatoi) and be treated with coldness and neglect for 
liis pains. The Indian Government might also admit the mixed 
race of Indo-Briton6,the offspring of European and Asiatic alliances, 
iuto^ their courts as pleaders, which would increase the securities 
for justice ; but they do not want to elevate the condition of this 
race, fearing they may one day be powerful enough to turn upon 
their oppressors. The Government at home might increase the 
means of administering justice in India by permitting the settle- 
ment of Englishinen of property as landholders, cultivators, and 
manufacturers, from which a police and a magistracy might be 
cheaply and effectually formed, for the benefit and protection of the 
Natives ; but they dread nothing so much as the settlement of 
Englishmen in that countiy, independent of their tyrannous autho- 
rity, and protected by the laws, because this would let in a flood 
of light upon the horrors of their rulers, which they now seek to 
shroud in impenetrable darkness. They might even employ Na- 
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tives of high character themselves in many offices for which they 
are even more fit than Europeans. But they dread most of all any 
participation of power by, or any increase of respectability and influ- 
ence among, the members of this oppressed race, fearing that they 
also will see more clearly the iniquity of the rule to which they are 
subjected ; and, growing impatient under the yoke, strive to throw 
it off. Rather than do either of these, the Company permits its 
servants to be overwhelmed with labours, of which almost every 
public servant in India occupying a distinguished post, has in- 
finitely too much, and is consequently deprived both of health and 
pleasure by its excess. The writer in ‘ Blackwood^ emphatically 
says : 

But why arc they so % Because we will not employ in any 
office of respectability and trust our Native subjects. Whether 
this proceeds from caution, — adiffidence of their trust-worthiness, — 
or a still more objectionable failing, — a disinclination to diminish 
the Company’s patronage at home, we know nut; but of one thing 
we are quite convinced, that no policy was ever more iniquitous, or 
more short-sighted. The Moguls employed Hindoos in all sta- 
tions,— even in the command of armies, — and the Hindoos served 
them faithfully during many centuries ;* is it probable that we 
shall continue masters of India, if our present depressing system 
last, during half the time ? Perhaps, indeed, there may be that in 
the nature of our discipline, or in the connection which subsists 
between us and them, which will not authorize the intrusting of 
military command to a Native ; but we confess with Sir Thomas 
Munro, that we ‘ should like to sec the day, when eminent and 
‘ djjstinguished Natives shall ait beside Europeans, even in the Su- 
* preme Council at Calcutta.’ ” 

We should like to sec this too : and it might some lime or other 
happen under the King’s Government ; but under the Company’s, 
never. A Native Indian sitting in Council beside the Governor- 
General of Bengal ! Why the very lowest office in what is called 
the Company’s regular service is shut, not merely against Natives, 
but against all persons having the slightest taint of Native blood, 
to the third and fourth degree, supposing them even to be born in 
lawful wedlock, their parents of the highest honour, and the place 
of their nativity England itself ! Such is the horror affected by 
the East India Company of contamination by Native blood. We 
shall mention an instance. A gentleman who had filled many dis- 
tinguished offices in the civil service of the Company at Bombay, 
and had even established a claim to a scat in Council, went, in the 
course of his service, into Persia, where he married a lady of that 
country, as fair as any Englishwoman that could be found. Two 
sons were the offspring of that marriage, and these were also as 
fair as their parents. In the course of years the gentleman, re- 
turning to pass the remainder of his life in his native land, edu- 
cated his sons for the India Company’s service. One of them, the 
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eldest, passed through the usual initiatory studies and examina- 
tions, and went out to fill his appointment. The other was, a few 
yeai's afterwards, after an expensive education for the purpose 
favoured with a cadetship, and was about to sail. It was suddenly 
discovered, or communicated, perhaps, by some “ friendly” hand 
that the mother of this youth was an Asiatic ! The Court were 
alarmed at the danger of the precedent. His appointment was an- 
nulled. It could never be permitted that a person of Asiatic blood 
could join their service. The empire would be in danger, the whole 
frame of their government would be upset ! They were told that 
his own brother had gone out without any such objection. So 
much the worse, was the reply. They were desired to bear witness 
to the fairness and purity of the young officer’s complexion. If it 
had been of the whiteness of snow or alabaster it mattered not, the 
taint was in the veins, and could not be eradicated. Alas! for the 
frailty of human nature, there then sat, and there now still siisy in 
the Direction of this august and impartial tribunal, an individual 
whose mother was — not a pure and genuine Persian, but of mixed 
Indian blood, who bears abroad to the world the impress of nature’s 
stamp upon his visage, and has the tropical hue and tinge of com- 
plexion too deep to be mistaken. We say not this in disparage- 
ment : God forbid ! we honour virtue, from whatever clime, or under 
whatever cast of features. But we mention it to show, that though 
the taint of Indian blood does not exclude an individual from be- 
coming one of the masters, it does unfit him to be a servant of 
this unintelligible compound of prejudice and folly, the East India 
Company. 

The concluding portion of tl^e article to which we have devoted 
so much attention, and in which, as we have shown, among much 
that is bad, there arc some few truths, to be found, is characterized 
by more imbecility than we could have thought any writer in Eng- 
land could have exhibited in the same limited space. We dare 
not give an abstract of it, as our version would not be credited 
We give the passage entire : 

“ With respect to Colonization, nothing can be more self-evident, 
than that we possess no moral right to intrude our superfluous po- 
pulation upon a country already overstocked with inhabitants ; 
and that were we to attempt the measure, much mischief would 
result. Englishmen brought out, as our colonists would be brought 
out, and settling at random in the midst of a people more tenacious 
of ancient prejudices than any other under the sun, would speedily 
throw the whole empire into confusion ; whilst even supposing a 
colony to strike root, the effects of climate, of a promiscuous in^ 
tercourse with females of the lopoest caste, would soon cause the 
men who composed it, to degenerate both in body and mind. 
Thus, that respect for our nation which the Natives entertain, and 
which alone enables us to continue masters of India, would b« 
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destroy edj and with it would depart all our influence and authority. 
The late opening of the trade to India, and the permission granted 
to mechanics and handicraftsmen to settle in the capital, have not 
as yet been productive of any striking injury ; but to sanction the 
purchase of land by Europeans, and the establishment of agricvl^ 
tural colonists in the country, could not fail to oversbt our 
empirb.” 

What can we say to this ? To comment on it would seem a 
waste of words — to account for so much folly, impossible. But as, 
like the speech of my Lord Noodle, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ it 
contains the essence of the nonsense uttered by a thousand indivi- 
duals, who repeat after each other by rote, without reflecting in the 
slightest degree on the meaning of what their tongues mechanically 
pronounce, it may be worth a passing word. 

In the first place, then: if it is self-evident that we have no 
moral right to intrude our surplus population into India noWy when 
the country has been our own by law for so many years, we could 
have had no moral right to intrude our traders, soldiers, and sailors 
there two centuries ago, and increase their numbers every 
year since. By whatever right we seized the countiy at first, by 
that right at least we might venturb to improve it : or, if tlie wri- 
ter would say that having no moral right to send people to it now, 
they ought not to be permitted to go, then we would go a little 
farther, and add, that never having had any nioral right to send 
persons there at all, they ought instantly to be withdrawn. But it 
is not a hungry surplus population that wc de.sirc to send there, as 
intruders ; let the men of skill, capital, and education, whom the 
Indians desire to sec among them, and to whom they would give 
a welcome reception, have free permission to go ; and it will for 
years at least be sufficient. No advocate of Colonization ever 
thought of sending English mechanics or labourers to a country 
where the climate and the habits of the country would be unfavour- 
able to theii* pursuits, and afford them no chance of a comfortable 
subsistence in competition with the Natives. It is moderately 
rich and respectable landholders and manufacturers that are wanted ; 
and these might go without sensibly adding at all to the population 
of the country. But it is not true that India is already overstocked 
with inhabitants. There exist the means of providing food and 
comfortable subsistence for half as many more human beings as those 
that now people India, by the more extended and more skilful 
and profitable cultivation which a superior race of agriculturists 
would introduce into the country : so that Colonization would add 
to the means of subsistence, and therefore produce the very oppo- 
site effect to that of increasing an already superfluous population. 
‘‘ Then again,” says the writer, Englishmen brought out, as our 
colonists would be brought out, (he seems to know intuitively the 
exact method that would be pursued in selecting them,) would 
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settle at random in the midst of the people.” Why so ? This is 
not the way in which men in search of wealth (and colonists, we 
suppose, would go to India as they go everywhere else, with the 
hope of bettering their condition) conduct their operations. They 
• would probably make some inquiry about the value of land, the 
expenses of cultivation, the proximity of markets, the soil, the 
climate, the produce, the retunis. All these would be consider- 
ations that would direct their choice ; and as these are not the same 
in every province of India, there would he preferences given to 
one district over another. A man going to drown himself in tlte 
ocean, might be indifferent to the exact spot he chose for his 
grave, and throw himself into the sea at random, from whatever 
eminence it was first accessible ; but the notion of men settling 
themselves and their families on an estate to bo occupied for ycais, 
at random, and that too in a country described to be already 
overstocked with inhabitants,” and where no room for random in- 
truders could at least be found, is quite unique. If the people are 
** tenacious of their ancient prejudices,” these can be as easily re- 
spected by men of capital and experience, who would have so 
strong an interest to obtain their good will and to secure their ser- 
vices — as by young civil and joiilitary servants of the Conij)any 
from* sixteen years of age and upwards, who have no such ex- 
perience, and no such interests ; and if one of these prejudices be 
the attachment of the Natives to their lands, it would not be more 
offensive to them to have their estates bought by persons who would 
of course be unable to get them but at the seller’s own price, than 
to have them forcibly torn from them by the hands of the tax- 
gatherer, and put up to public auction to be sold by order of the 
British Government to pay the arrears of land-tax, or other duties 
— which is done in India every day — in defiance of these “ ancient 
prejudices,” which the Company and its advocates so hypocriti- 
cally profess to respect. The truth is, that the competition and 
demand for land, occasioned by an influx of rich Kuropean settlers 
in India, would at once enhance the value of every estate in the 
country, and so far from impoverishing, as is pretended, would ac- 
tually tend more than almost any other measure to enrich the Na- 
tives to whom these estates now belong. But then, says the 
sagacious writer, the colonists settling at random would speedily 
throw the whole empire into confusion.” Again we ask, why so ? 
The introduction of men of property, who have the strongest in- 
terest in the maintenance of order, tends to repress and not to 
create confusion ; the motives for desiring and the means of en- 
forcing order would be increased by this addition to the popula- 
tion: so that the very evil here deprecated, is the one of all others 
least likely to happen. He goes on to speak of the evils of a 
promiscuous intercourse with females of the lowest caste, as if 
cither of these were a necessary or even a probable consequence 
of the settlement of middle aged and family men, of which the 
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first colonists would no doubt be chiefly composed. The inter- 
course maintained by the present race of visitors to India, the 
young civil military servants, who, from sixteen to twenty-five, 
generally indulge in all the pleasures which money can procure, is 
at present sufficiently low and promiscuous to promote the evil 
here depicted as its natural consequence, if it could be produced 
from such a cause. And yet we do not find the respect of the 
Natives for our authority lessened by such a course. They well 
know by what we hold India, superior knowledge, union, and 
force, ’and that as long as these continue, it is hopeless for them to 
attempt our overthrow. 

The degree of absurdity increases, however, as we proceed. If 
any danger were to be apj)rcheiided from the settlement of any 
class of Englishmen in India, it would be from an influx of labourers, 
mechanics, and persons without property, to make them particularly 
afraid of disorders, without education to give them a common feel- 
ing with the higher classes of society, and with habits unfavour- 
able to the restraint which morals and respect for the opinion of 
others imi)osc on the ])assions. Men of these classes have been, it 
seems, admitted, and no danger has resulted from this ! But, says this 
Oracle of the North, let but men of \txo\iexiy purchase land in India, 
and agricultural colonists be established there, and the empire must 
inevitably be oxierset by them ! ! If there be any one class more 
then another interested in maintaining order in a country, it is 
that class whose property is immovable and liable to injury 
and transfer by any commotion that may happen: — these are 
nndouHtedly the holders of land and agriculturists; the sure allies 
of peace and tvanquillity, the certain enemies of its interrupters. 
And yet this is the very class which our enlightened legislator would 
exclude as being the most certain instruments of defeating their own 
ends, and overthrowing the very empire which they, of all other 
men, are most deeply interested in upholding and defending both 
from external aggression and internal revolt I 

After this specimen of almost inconceivable imbecility, nothing 
could surprise us from such a pen. It was therefore with feelings 
of pity for the understanding of the writer, rather than any other 
sensation, that we read his closing paragraph ; which is this : 

And lastly, with respect to a Free Press, our author justly 
shows, that to attempt to introduce any such engine into India, is 
in reality to seek the overthrow of the English, empire there, Mr. 
Buckingham has, indeed, made a prodigious fuss of late about his 
dismissal from Calcutta ; and Lord John Russell, Mr. Hume, and 
others, have made monstrous ninnies of themselves by Espousing 
his quarrel. But even Mr. Buckingham must know, that there 
really is no public in India whom a Free Press could materially 
benefit; whilst every exposure of our weakness to the Natives must 
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have a tendency, more or less direct, to stir up in them a desire to 
shake off our yoke.” 

Be it so. Sir John Malcolm has been shown to hfive written and 
spoken the grossest folly on this subject,- over and over again, though 
he is still so enamoured of the speech that he wrote, and which 
he would fain palm off upon the world as the speech that he spoke 
at the India House on this subject,* as to preserve it, at full length, 
in his Appendix to the ‘ Political History of India,’ where it will 
remain as a monument of his incapacity to reason even on the facts 
which he himself adduces, of which the future reader of the’* His- 
tory of India ’ will form a very different idea from that professed to 
be entertained by Sir John’s flatterers and friends of the present 
day. If the introduction of any such engine as a Free Press would 
have overthrown the empire, it would have been effected long ago ; 
as the press was free to licentiousness in the days of Warren Has- 
tings and other early Governors, when every danger assailed the em- 
pire from within and without, without the press affecting its safety for 
a moment. Sir John Malcolm knows as well as any man living that 
it was also free during a portion of Lord Hastings's administration ; 
and he also knows, because he has himself borne testimony to the 
fact, that during that very period, the empire was more tranquil, our 
power more secure, and the foundations of Government more deeply 
rooted in the good will of the people than at any other period either 
before or since. In what terms, then, ought we to characterize this 
senseless cry, in the face of evidence so clear and so convincing / 
It must be either hypocrisy of the basest, or folly of the most con- 
temptible class : we do not know which would suit its advocates best. 
It is of course easy to call a persevering adherence to any cause a 
“ prodigious fuss,” and to characterize those who think well of such 
fidelity ‘‘ monstrous ninnies.” Mr. Buckingham has also made the 
same sort of prodigious fuss ” about the slanders of Mr. Murray 
and the Bankeses, and Ihere were some people who were such 

monstrous ninnies ” as To think that in this also he deserved to 
be commended for his perseverance, which the result has shown to 
have been so proper a course to be pursued. But these choice epi- 
thets and refined names will not make up for the writer’s want of 
sense or logic ; and until he can alter the nature of the things them- 
selves, no change of terms that his ingenuity can devise will affect 
the judgments of the reflecting portion of mankind. For the rest, 
we know that they are turned with a feather ; but these are alto- 
gether beneath our notice. When the writer adds, however, that 
“ Mr. Buckingham must know there really is no public in Lidia whom 
a Free Press could materially benefit,” he says that which he has no 
justification for advancing. The whole tenor of Mr. Buckingham’s 

♦ The curious reader may see the difference between the .speech that was 
spoken and the speech that was written in the ‘ Oriental Herald,^ Vol. HI. p. 1 
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conduct for the last seven years is indirect opposition to such an as- 
sumption. He knows that there in such a public, and that not a very 
limited one either, where there arc at least eighty millions of people, 
to every class of whom a Free Press would produce benefit, by im- 
proving the Government under which all of these live. Mr. Buck- 
ingham has sacrificed alike his possessions and his hopes to serve 
that very public, in whose existence it is here assumed he does not 
even believe ; and if the dread of a Free Press is, that it would ex- 
pose weaknesses which would lead to complaint and perhaps rebel- 
lion, the cure for that is, not concealment, which is for any length of 
time impossible, but the reform of these weaknesses, to turn them 
into sources of strength, and the substitution of a rule of respect 
and affection for one of hatred and fear. All this a Free Press 
would hasten and consolidate, so as to be productive of blessings 
instead of curses to the rulers themselves, and increased happiness 
to the people over whom their rule extended. For these reasons, 
and for these alone, has Mr. Buckingham ever advocated, and still 
remains faithful to the cause of the mis-represented and persecuted 
Press of India ; which he yet hopes to see one day arise, like the 
phoenix from its ashes, to cheer and illumine the darkness and 
slavery of the whole Eastern world. 

The great length to which our examination of the article in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ has extended, obliges us to postpone mu- 
notice of those in the ‘ British Critic’ and ‘ Monthly "Review’ for 
our next. 


THE GREY HAIR* 

Uy Alaric A. 

I. 

Come, let me pluck lliat silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see : 
The withering type of Time or Care 
Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee ! 


n. 

Years have not yet impaired the grace 
That charmed mu once, that chains mo now ; 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 
One wrinkle on thy placid brow ! 


From ‘ The Literary Souvenir’ for 1827. 


I 
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III. 

Thy features ha?e not lost the bloom 
That brighten’d them when first we met : 
No rays of softest light illume 
Thy unambitious beauty yet ! 

IV. 

And if the passing clouds of Care 
Have cast their shadows o’er thy fafee, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 
A holier charm — more witching grace. 

V. 

And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 

And sounds more sadly than of yore, 

It hath a sweetness, all its own, 

Methinks I never mark’d before 1 

VI. 

Thus, young and fair, and happy too— 

If bliss indeed may here be won— 

In spite of all that Care can do ; 

In spite of all that Time hath done. 

VII. 

Is yon white hair a boon of love, 

To thee in mildest mercy given ? 

A sign, a token from above. 

To lead Ihy thoughts from earth to heaven 

VIIT. 

To speak to thee of life’s decay ; 

Of beauty litstening to the tomb ; 

Of hopes that cannot fade avi ay ; 

Of joys that never lose their bloom? 

IX. 

Or springs the line of timeless snow 
With those dark glossy locks entwined, 
’Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow. 
To emblem thy maturer mind ? — 


X. 

It does — it does : — then let it stay ; 

Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now ; 
Who’d wish her soberer tints away. 

When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow 



ON THE EIRST BOOK OP SPENSER’S FAERY QUEEN. 


That species of poetry which mankind have always regarded as 
the most noble and sublime, is not fertile. Few are equal to the 
conception of exalted original ideas and corresponding sentiments ; 
fewer still have the capacity to create characters beaming with the 
lustre of great abilities and virtues naturally exercised ; and much 
smaller yet is the number of those who can imagine and execute a 
great original moral picture, with a glorious scene, and many various 
agents, in which every actor, developing hia real character, contri- 
butes to produce one splendid impressive result. Genuine epic 
poetry, however, is such a picture. It labours to raise our ideas of 
human nature, by displaying it in its amplest dimensions, and at a 
time when, through peculiar circumstances, its greatest and best 
qualities predominate over the meaner and more questionable. It is 
a law of our nature that we sympathize with the performers of heroic 
exploits ; for whatever dignifies and ennobles mankind in general, 
does in effect the same thing for us in particular, who are a part of 
mankind. And as -our sympathy is greatest for those who most 
. strongly resemble ourselves, the epopeia and tragedy powerfully 
delight the better sort of minds, while they who have more wit than 
' energy or passion, prefer comedy and satire. It is reserved for the 
weak and effeminate to be pleased with puling sentiment, the pal- 
sied dotage of poetry. 

Taking this view of the subject, it is possible to account very 
rationally for the wide diffusion of the names and writings of 
Homer and Milton, while their spirit and nobler beauties are really 
relished but by few. Critics and readers of taste create the per- 
suasion that those authors abound with beauty and sublimity, and, 
therefore, every person conceives the design of reading them for 
liimself. The first step is, to be provided with the book, which 
accordingly is purchased ; but the majority, when they make the 
next movement, and attempt to familiarize themselves with the 
poet’s conceptions, discover involuntarily that they have no soul for 
his daring flights, no congenial feelings, no respect for his philoso- 
phy. But as the whole world is filled with his name, they want the 
courage to own their disappointment, and so chime in with the ge- 
neral chorus in praise of what they never understood. Inferior 
poets, whether they exercise their talents in telling stories in verse, 
or accumulate a mass of reflections, sometimes profound, sometimes 
not, are more on a level with the popular mind, and may be gene- 
rally appreciated correctly. But they seldom escape the scythe 
of Time. Others of equal pretensions spring up, with the advan- 
tage of novelty, and a^ain give way to successors of the same 
oast ; while the mighty bards we have mentioned, and their like, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. M. Uh 
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stand above the influence of these petty changes, like the oak which 
witnesses a thousand harvests spring up and disappear about his 
feet. 

Spenser, though a poet of great and well-merited celebrity, by 
no means deserves to be enumerated with Homer, Virgil, and Mil- 
ton ; but, without comparing him to any one of these, or even to 
Dante or Tasso, it may yet be predicated that in fertility of fancy 
he has never been excelled. How happens it then, that the 
* Faery Queen ^ is not more popular ? That its beauties, like a 
miser’s gold, arc preserved, but not enjoyed ? The blame, we ap- 
prehend, in this instance, rests with the poet, not with the public. 
The ‘ Faery Queen’ is a splendid oddity, a storehouse of poetical 
curiosities rather than a poem. We think, moreover, with Hume, 
that a great portion of it is task-reading, achieved for the sake of the 
isolated beauties it contains, or because we wish to know, or seem 
to know, all the celebrated poets of our language. Undoubtedly, 
the obsolete character of his style, his cumbrous stanza, and the 
abominable periphrases and distortions it occasions, greatly con- 
tribute to render Spenser uncouth in the eyes of this genera- 
tion ; but he has still worse faults even than these. His work is an 
amalgamation of allegory with ordinary fiction, and sometimes with 
fact ; a jumble of the manner of all ages, of all creeds, mytholo- 
gies, opinions, sentiments ; there is no chronology, no geography, 
no probability of events. 

Poetry may, like oratory, be divided into the sublime, the florid, 
and the simple. The first, exciting strong emotions, and thereby 
lifting up the soul, and uninterruptedly hurrying it towards the 
completion of some great action, scatters as it goes its beauties, 
like flashes of lightning, but never dwells or lingers on an auxiliary 
idea : the second, devoid of passion, and aiming entirely at orna- 
ment and magnificence, moves like a solemn pageant, displaying at 
every moment the glitter of smiles and gorgeous phrases : while the 
third, affecting neitlier the pomp of the one nor the energy of the 
other, relies solely on pathos and simplicity for affecting the fancy 
and the heart. Spenser is a florid poet, and aims chiefly at exciting 
admiration. By extensive reading and observation he had stored 
his retentive memory with innumerable images, and practice had 
conferred the greatest possible facility in bringing those images 
into play. He had great self-complacency, and, therefore, when he 
sat down to enrich his inventions with the treasures he had gathered 
from a thousand sources, he seems never to have suspected that 
possibly he might say too much. To be tedious was no fear of his. 
In allegory he saw that he had discovered a region interminably 
extended, and undoubtedly meant to let his muse graze upon it so 
long as he lived. This proves pretty strongly, we think, that he 
had a very exalted idea of human patience ; indeed, he celebrates 
this virtue as the most admirable philosopher imaginable : 
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“ Straitway sent witli careful diligence 

* Tq fetch a loach, the which had great insight 

In that disease of grieved conscience, * 

And well could cure the same ; his name was Patience.*^ 

B. i. c. X. St. S3. 

The ' Faery Queen ’ was to have consisted of twelve books of 
twelve cantos each, making in all one hundred and forty-four 
cantos, and a far greater number of verses than compose the ‘Iliad,' 
the ‘ Odyssey,’ the ‘ Eiieid,' and the ‘ Paradise Lost,' united. In 
these first twelve books he purposed celebrating the adventures of 
the twelve private moral virtues, (or an equal number of knights, 
their patrons,) and in case these were well received by the public, 
he further meditated a poetical exemplification of the political vir- 
tues ; all which virtues, both private and public, were to have been 
exhibited by the renowned Arthur, the former before, and the latter 
after, he came to the throne of these realms. Little sagacity is 
requisite to discern the absurdity of such a plan. Indeed, were any 
person to judge of Spenser’s merit as a poet by the style of his in- 
vention, he would certainly pronounce him the most tasteless and 
extravagant man that ever gathered a laurel leaf upon Parnassus. 
Fortunately, it is possible to read the ‘ Faery Queen’ as a series 
of legends of chivalry, and forget in a great measure the allegori- 
cal interpretation. The poet himself, in his letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, develops the general idea of the poem, both as an allegory 
and as a story : in the latter, as well as in the former character, the 
ground-work is rather complex : twelve knights, setting out from 
the court of the Faery Queen, during the festival held on the 
anniversary of her birth-day, achieve each an adventure, the rela- 
tion of which occupies one whole book. Prince Arthur, the hero 
of the whole poem, aids the subordinate heroes in the performance 
of their exploits, and thus asserts his claim to be the principal pa- 
tron of all the virtues ; while the hero of twelve cantos shines pre- 
eminently only in one virtue. The first book contains the ‘ Legend 
of the Knight of the Red-Cross, the Patron of Holiness’: during 
the above-mentioned festival, a beautiful lady demands from the 
Faery Queen a champion, who, by his surprising prowess, may 
deliver her royal father and mother from the tyranny of a mon- 
strous dragon, which has long kept them closely besieged in a 
brazen castle. This adventure is undertaken by the Knight of the 
Red-Cross, who immediately departs with the princess oir his 
heroic mission. On the way they arc separated by the arts of a 
subtle enchanter, who thus creates the incidents of the narrative, 
and very much contributes to the reader’s amusement. Numerous 
mischances befal both princess and knight; but, after various 
afflictions, they meet, of course, and drown all their sorrows in 
the holy sea of matrimony. 

This, the reader will perceive, is one of those cxtravagahfc 
^^gends which arc so admirably satirized in Don Quixote and 
' 2 L 2 
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Hiidihras. Knights and ladies roaming through uninhabited forests, 
and deserts, and wildernesses ; magical shields ; enchanted trees ; 
miraculous fountains: these are the furniture of Spenser’s ima- 
gination. Yet our ancestors evidently delighted in such fictions, 
and in an age, too, when learning and political wisdom had made 
considerable advances among them. AVe grant the poet had pro- 
vided himself a convenient exodus from the charge of absurdity 
through the dim windings of allegory ; but it is impossible, without 
annihilating all the interest of the story, to he every moment 
making reference to a mystical interpretation to explain events 
otherwise impossible. No one ever read the ‘ Faery Queen ’ without 
inquiring where the heroes and heroines dined when they lost their 
way, and wandered for months over wastes and wilds uninhabited. 
But in representing his knights and ladies thus abstemious, Spenser 
followed good authority ; for Don Quixote was fully of opinion 
that knights errant seldom ate any thing. Though I think (says 
he) I have read as many histories of chivalry in my time as any 
other man, I never could find that the knights errant ever eat, un- 
less it were by mere accident, when they were invited to great 
feasts and royal banquets; at other times they indulged them- 
selves with little other food, besides their thoughts." And Butler, 
apparently glancing at Spenser himself, has the following lines : 

“ And though knights errant/ as some think, 

Of old did neither eat nor drink. 

Because, when thorough deserts vast, 

And regions desolate, they past, 

Where belly-timber above ground, 

Or under, was not to be found. 

Unless they grazed, there’s not one word 
Of their provision on rccoid ; 

Which made some confidently write 
They had no stomachs, but to fight. 

'Tis false ; for Arthur wore in hall 
Round table like, a farthingal, 

On which, with shirt pulled out behind, 

And eke before, his good knights dined, 

Though 't was no table some suppose. 

But a huge pair of round trunk hose, 

In which he carried as muah meat 
As he and all the knights could eat. 

When, laying by their swords and truncheons, 

Tliey took their breakfasts, or their nuncheons.” 

But allowing the machinery, and the conduct of the story, to be 
absurd and bad, what ate Spenser’s merits ? — Beautiful metaphors 
and similes, striking personification, and admirable description, 
wrought out by patient minuteness and singular felicity and fidelity. 
The opening of the poem, in which the Bed-cross Knight, and 
Una, and the dwarf, are abruptly placed before the reader’s eye, is 
particularly fine : 
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'' A gentld knight \ras pricking on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 

Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 

The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 

Yet arms till that time never did he wield : 

His angry steed did chide his foaming bitt. 

As much disdaining to the curb to yield ; 

Full jolly knight he seemed, and fair did sit. 

As one for knightly justs and fierce encounters fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross ho bore. 

# ♦ ♦ * 

A lovely lady rode him fair,beside. 

Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 

Yet she much whiter, but the same dhl hide 
Under a veil, that wimpled was full low ; 

And over all a black stole she did throw, 

As one that inly mourned : so was she sad, 

And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seem’d in her heart some hidden care she had ; 

And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she lad. 

Behind her, far away, a dwarf did lag, 

That lazy seemed in ever being last.” 

Their entry into the forest, where they find the Den of Error, 
whither they are driven by “ a hideous storm of rain,” is described 
in that tranquilly poetical style which is almost peculiar to this 
writer. The thought of extending the portraiture to the kinds of 
trees of which the wood was composed, is worthy of a Dutch 
painter, intent on transplanting the nicest lines of nature to his 
canvass: 

“ Enforced to seek some covert nigh at hand, 

A shady grove not far away they spied. 

That promised aid the tempe.st to withstand ; 

Whose lofty trees, yclad with summer’s pride, 

Did spread so broad that heaven’s light did hide, 

Nor pierceable with power of any star : 

And all within were paths and alleys wide. 

With footing worn, and leading inward far ; 

' Fair harbour that them seems, so in they entered aro. 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward led, 

Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 

Which therein, shrouded from the tempest dread, 

Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 

Much ’gan they praise the trees so straight and high, 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspen good for staves, the cypress funeral. 
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The laurel) meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage, the fir that weepeth still, 

The willow worn of forlorn paramours, 

The yew obedient to the bender’s will, 

The birch for staves, the sallow for the mill, 

The myrrh sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound, 

The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 

The carver holm, the maple seldom inward sound.” 

The adventure ensuing in this wood with the monster denomi- 
nated Error, is one of those relations to which no force of poetry can 
possibly reconcile the mind ; which, although it very rcadijy con- 
sents to bestow its aversion on the thing represented, cannot be 
restrained from loathing and abominating the representation also. 
Homer himself descends once or twice to describe filthy objects ; 
the bruised hunch, for instance, of Thersites, the cannibal gluttony 
of Polypheme, and that odious Old-Bailey execution of the lewd 
waiting-maids of Penelope. So do Milton and Shakspeare, the 
former speaking of Sin and Death, the latter in various obscene 
siraile.s ; but of all the poets wo have ever read, Spenser is the 
most filthy and indelicate. The most odious stenches and mephitic 
exhalations could not offend the sense more violently than many of 
his descriptions do the taste of a nice reader. To quote examples 
would be to repeat his fault ; — we refer the reader to b. i. c. 1., and 
to canto viii. of the same book, in which his lazar-house muse de- 
files itself with unspeakable impurity. We may observe also, at 
|;he same time, that the age of Elizabeth was evidently much less 
fastidious in other respects than we now are ; for we question whe- 
ther there he any thing in ‘ Don Juan’ more wanton and lascivious 
than scenes that could be pointed out in the ‘ Faery Queen,’ a 
poem in which our virgin empress greatly delighted. Indeed, in 
all periods remarkable for exuberance of genius, the fancy of great 
poets has been addicted to erotic excursions, though the gravity of 
their characters restrained the warmth of some within legitimate 
limits. Homer yields, on many occasions, to the impetuosity of 
his fancy, and infuses a kindling glow, a permeating fire, into those 
lines which describe the Thunderer reclining on the bosom of Juno, 
amidst the spontaneous flowers and verdure of the top of Ida. 
And Lucretius and Virgil are carried away by the same enthu- 
siasm^n those 

“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum,” 

which have been so largely and so loosely commented on by Mon- 
taigne. IJor is Milton himself, the Stoic of Parnassus, averse to 
these tender ideas: his ‘Paradise Lost’ has images -that shed 
about them a warmth of desire, not inferior in intenseness to what 
any passage in Ovid could awaken. 
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With regard to Spenser, we may observe that, like many other 
poets who have professed to tune their lyres in the cause of virtue and 
devotion, he sometimes strangely mingles the tones of mere earthly 
passion with the yearnings of divine love. He was by nature of a 
warm temperament, and in clothing the virtues with female charms 
and attractions, he raised so many objects of love before his imagi- 
nation, which seems, like Pygmalion, to have worshipped and grown 
enamoured of its own creations. The raptures of a sublime devo- 
tion, owing to the frailty and imperfection of our nature, are very 
nearly allied to the feelings suggested by earthly beauty, as, in fact, 
both are bestowed on an idea of the mind. From this it follows 
that among idolaters and polytheists of all kinds, fervent piety 
is conjoined with a confused passion for the opposite sex : Hindoo 
ladies choose Chrishna to be the chief object of their adoration ; the 
women of antiquity evinced the same preference for Adonis and 
Apollo; and Popish female enthusiasts, who are rank polytheists in 
reality, pour out the overflowings of their hearts in the spiritual 
bosom of Christ. The Bishop of Mcaux, in exposing the absurdities 
of Quietism, a heresy to which Fenelon had a strong partiality, re- 
lates of Madame Guyon, that in one of her visions, in which 
she held frequent passionate colloquies with the Saviour, she was 
transported with him into a pleasant bed-chamber, with two beds 
in it. Upon inquiring for whom they were designed, Christ re- 
plied, that one was to accommodate his mother, and that himself 
and Madame Guyon would repose in the other. Spenser stops far 
short of this ; but, nevertheless, he bestows sex upon all his virtues, 
and inspires them with a strong passion for each other. Even 
Truth is pressed into the service of Love: for under the name of 
Una, that abstract personage entertains a violent predilection for 
the Red-cross knight, accompanies him in his most solitary wander- 
ings, pines for him when he is absent, searches for him, declares 
her passion, and weds him, though he is hardly yet pure from the 
arms of Duessa. It is indeed surprising with what pertinacity 
our pious poet adheres to every idea having any affinity with love, 
towards whose delights his fancy is constantly attracted, as if he 
had some revelation relating to its mysteries to make, and was per- 
petually restrained by some secret dread from uttering it to the 
profane. 

Notwithstanding, none of his knights display much genuine pas- 
sion. Indeed, we suspect, that in the profligate times of cMvalry, 
licentiousness was far more prevalent than love, in both sexes ; as 
might be inferred, were history silent on the subject, fromSpenseFs 
making the Red-cross Knight, the very patron of holiness, forget his 
vow and taniish his honour in the embraces of a harlot. How- 
evefr, though Spenser seems to have been unequal to pourtray the 
eloquence of passion, he conveys in a very forcible manner the idea 
of superlative beauty to the mind ; as whei-e he speaks of Una, now 
lonely and deserted, alighting in a savage wood: 
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“ One day, nigh weary of the irksome way,- 
From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men's sight ; 

From her fair head her fillet she un tight, 

And laid her stole aside ; her angel's faec^ 

As the great eye qf heaven., shined bright^ 

And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace." 

There is a coldness, however, in this passage, that displeases the ima- 
gination, which loves to be thrown into a tumult of emotion by the idea 
of loveliness. Beauty, refined to spirituality, may strike with awe and 
admiration, and be worshipped like a distant star ; but, in whatever is 
meant to affect us powerfully, there must be a strong infusion of 
woman, and all around a warm atmosphere of sense. There is far 
more to excite our feelings in Homer’s goddesses than in Spenser’s 
women : the former fill all heaven with the invincible blandishments 
of womanhood, and exhibit in their immortal countenances the signs 
of all our human emotions. They are mothers, or mistresses, or 
wives, or beautiful virgins, and in every relation are clothed with 
those attributes which exactly become them. The degree in which 
they interest also is always in proportion ns they are more or less 
susceptible of human love : Venus stands first in the female cohorts 
of heaven; and the poet well understood human nature who first 
thought of opening Diana a passage to our hearts, by relating to us 
her nightly visits to the slumbering shepherd of Latmos. It is iji 
delineating the objects and operations of passion that the philoso- 
phy of poetry is principally apparent : the great poet comprehends 
the artifices of nature for effecting her purposes, and in framing an 
ideal form intended to allure and captivate the fancy, is careful to 
give prominence and light to those parts of it which he knows 
must first strike the attention of the observer. A minute inventory 
of every particular feature that goes to make up the perfection of 
beauty, would not seize half so forcibly upon the mind as this short 
recapitulation of them all : 

“ Graci was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In all her gestures dignity and love I " 

Or as tlJbse marvelling, breathless, exclamations which lachimo 
utters at the sight of Imogen asleep ; though he knows that while 
he gazes at her, he stands upon slippery footing, with the grave 
yawning before him : 

“ Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, 

And whiter than the sheets I that I might touch, 

But kiss, one kiss — rubles unparagened 
How dearly they do’t !— ’tis her breathing that 
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Perfutnes the chamber thus ; the flame o’ th’ taper 
Bows toward her, and would underpeep her lids, 

To see the inclosed lights, now canopied 
Under those curtains white, with azure laced, 

Tlie blue of heaven’s own tint.” 

Spenser, however, was inveterately inclined to lengthy and mi^ 
niite description ; and, consequently, has comparatively few of those 
beautiful thoughts, concentrated in a single sentence, which in 
Homer, Milton, and Shakspeare, flash like lightning into the mind. 
His genius is slow and diffuse, and comes rolling on in avast volume, 
like the dragon which attacks his own Red-cross Knight. Neverthe- 
less, there occur many short passages, and even single lines, of the 
most exquisite beauty ; but in their place in the poem, they appear 
too frequently like pearls on the head of deformity. It has been 
often remarked that his descriptions of morning and evening arc ex- 
ceedmgly poetical, and though of constant occurrence throughout 
the whole work, they arc almost always distinguished by the richest 
variety of imagery. He equally excels in painting night, and dark- 
ness, and sleep. But in all his pictures of this kind, beauty is the 
result not of a few felicitous strokes, or a perfect outline, but of an 
exuberant accumulation of images, which flow uninterruptedly upon 
the fancy, till they produce the desired effect. When Duossa de- 
scends to the House of Night, the griesly awful power, and the cir- 
cumstances that attend her visit to the earth, are thus solemnly 
described : 

” Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad, 

That Phoebus’ cheerful face durst never view, 

And in a foul black pitchy mantle clad, 

She finds forth-coming from her darksome mew, 

Where she all day did hide her hated hue ; 

Before the door her iron chariot stood. 

Already harnessed for journey new, 

And coal black steeds yhorn of hellish brood, 

That on their rusty bits did champ, as tliey wore M'ood. 

Who, when she saw Dues‘‘a sunny bright. 

Adorned with gold and jewels shining clear, 

She greatly grew amazed at the sight, 

And th' unacquainted tight began to fear." 

Some portion, likewise, of Ducssa's address is fine, especially the 
following lines : 

“ O thou most ancient grandmother of all. 

More old than Jove, whom thou at first didst breed, 

Or that great house of gods celestial. 

Which wast begot in Deraogorgon’s hall, 

And saw'nt the secrete of the world unmade." 

Night ascending her car : 
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“ Then to her iron waggon she betakes, 

And with her bears the foul mil-favoured mitch^ 

Through roirksome air her ready way she makes. 

Her twofold team (of which two black as pitch, 

And two were brown, yet each unlike to each) 

Did softly swim away, ne ever stamp. 

Unless she chanced their stubborn mouths to twitch. 

Then foaming tar, their bridles they would champ, 

And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp.” 

The words put in italics exhibit some slight specimen of the 
manner in which Spenser often manages to spoil the effect of very 
fine passages. The termination of the fifth line we have ventured 
to alter, for whether the absurdity be Spenser’s or the printer’s, it 
may as well be remedied, since it can be, by a trifling transposition ; 
and ‘‘ each to each unlich ” is a phrase which no one need regret to 
lose. When Night and her companion alight upon the earth, the 
dogs begin to howl, and the ghastly owl to shriek : 

“ And all the while she stood upon the ground, 

The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay ; 

As giving warning of the unwonted sound 
With which her iron wheels did them affray. 

And her dark gricsly look them most dismay. 

The messenger of death, the ghastly owl, 

With dreary shrieks did also her bewray, 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, so filthy and so foul.” 

And descending thence to Pluto’s house, they excite dread and 
astonishment even in the shades : 

” On every side them stood 
The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood, 

Chattering their iron teeth, and staring wide 
With stony eyes ; and all the hellish brood 
Of fiends infernal flocked on every side, 

To gaze on earthly wight, that with the Night durst ride.” 

Though Spenser excelled in description, there is one instance in 
which he despaired of equalling the great poets of antiquity even in 
his own peculiar province. Homer has given an elaborate pour- 
traiture of the shield of Achilles ; and Virgil, ambitions of rivalling 
him in every thing, has depicted that of iEneas with equal minute- 
ness. Believing, therefore, that the images which would best suit 
such a field had been already taken possession of by others, Spenser 
imitated the painter Timanthes, who having, in his Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, exhausted the shows of grief in the faces of Chalcas, 
Ulysses, and Menelaus, when he came to Agamemnon, despaired of 
reaching an expression more full of suffering, and painted hiip 
his face covered by his hands. But although our poet restrained hi» 
genius, and abstained from stamping the creations of bis fancy on 
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the shield itself, over which he draws a thick veil, it was utterly 
impossible he should lose so apt an opportunity to say something 
extraordinary. This wondrous buckler, therefore, is reported to 
have been cut by magical art out of one solid piece of adamant, and 
to have possessed virtues so extraordinary, that the rays reflected 
from its glittering surface would reduce trees and stones to dust, 
‘‘ and dust to nought at all ’’ ! The predilection of our old romance- 
writers and poets for magical arms, a predilection they appear to 
have derived from Homer and Virgil, and absurdly exaggerated, 
blinded them to the real effect of such arms upon the reader : they 
reflected not that in proportion to the natural destructiveness of 
these enchanted weapons, the consequence and dignity of the hero 
were lessened, as he became in great measure the mere possessor 
of a spell or talisman, by which, however base and cowardly in 
himself, he might wither the strength of armies, and laugh fortitude 
and valour to scorn. We have no sympathy with a magician, or 
with the instrument of a magician ; our heart beats only for human 
beings like ourselves. Or if we consent at all to allow of superna- 
tural interference, and extend our sympathy to beings especially 
favoured of heaven, the imagination imperiously demands that the 
miraculous influence shall exert itself in some mysterious manner 
on the physical system of the hero, not on his sw^ord and buckler. 
We forgive Diomede or oven Achilles for imbibing fresh energy and 
courage from the conscious presence of Minerva, and only smile at 
the grace and “ purple light of youth,” which a partial goddess 
breathes over the battered limbs and weather-beaten cheeks of 
Ulysses or iEneas ; but when Prince Arthur, dashed to the earth, 
and ready to he trampled into it by his valiant adversary, owes 
both life and victory to the accidental uncovering of a talisman, 
we cease to think of him as a hero, and laugh at the juggling feats 
which arc palmed upon us for heroic achievements. An objection 
of this kind certainly lies against both Homer and Virgrl. Hector 
and Tnrnus should have fallen without the opposition of auxiliar 
gods ; and, had Milton intended to exalt the warlike archangel at 
the expense of Satan, the vision of the scales should indubitably 
have been spared. Virgil, however, seems most faulty in this par- 
ticular ; for it must be confessed, a fury, in the shape of an owl, 
flapping her hideous wings in the face of his enemy, was rather an 
undignified coadjutor for the pious .®neas : 

“ Thus lessened in her form, with frightful cries 
The Fury round unhappy Turnus flies, 

Flaps on his shield, and flutters o’er his eyes.” 

Spenser, as we have show n, was exceedingly deficient in taste 
and delicacy, and may be said not to have one mt^erately long pas- 
sage of sustained beauty or sublimity iu all his works ; but he has 
innun^terable stanzas in which sublime or beautiful ideas lie strewed, 
like stars, over a very dull ground. Indeed these occur so thickly 
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in the Faery Queen, that they make us regret they were not pre- 
served in a fairer casket, while they reconcile us to the opening of 
the tedious and intricate machine where they arc found, /fhere 
aie some few short passages, indeed, which appear to have awak- 
ened in Milton the spirit of emulation, though the brightness of his 
genius always eclipsed the lamp at which it was kindled. Our 
readers will perhaps have seen the great poet censured for the 
following passage : 

“ At once as far as angels ken he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild, 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 

As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to discover sights of woe." 

Par. Lost. i. 593. 

Which may possibly have been partly suggested to his fancy 
by this of Spenser : 

“ But full of fire and greedy hardiment, 

The youthful knight could not for aught bo staid, 

But forth into the darksome hole he went, 

And looked in: his glistering armour made 
A little gloming light, much like a shade, 

By which he saw the ugly monster plain." K. Q. 1. 1. c. i. 

Spenser talks of virtue being its own light, as Milton does in 
Comus, and perhaps there is more severe grandeur in the singleness 
of his thought than in the more laboured amplilication of his great 
imitator : 

“ Ah, lady, said he, shame were to revoke 
The forward footing for a hidden shade : 

Virtue gives herself light through darkness for to wade." 

F. Q. I. i. 

“ Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the fat sea sunk." 

Comus, V. 373, &c. 

In the following passages there is similar splendour in the compa- 
risons, but there is no imitation : 

“ The lady, when she saw her champion fall 
Like the old ruins of a broken tower, 

Staid not to wail.” 

, F. Q. I. ii. 20. 

“ He, above the re.st, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower." 

P. L. I. 689, &c. 

In another passage where, in spite of one vulgar word, by a daring 
hyperbole, Spens(M' verges on the true sublime, his mantle is seized 
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by the gothic genius of his stanza, and he is plunged down into the 
lowest bathos : 

“ But ere ho could his armour on him dight, 

Or gel his shield, his monstrous enemy 
With steps came stalking in his sight, 

A hideous giant, horrible and high. 

That with his tallness seemed to threat the sky, 

if * If * * 

His stature did exceed 

The height tjf three the tallest sons of mortal seed." 

F. Q. J. vii. 8. 

“ On the other side, Satan, alarmed, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 

Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremov'd ; 

His stature reached the sky." 

P. L. IV. V. 985. 

Here, instead of stooping suddenly from the empyrean to the 
petty height of three tall men, standing upon one another's heads, 
Milton rises gradually from one lofty mountain to another, till, 
finding all earthly things fall far short of his conception, he soars 
away from all sublunar comparison, and rears his hero’s stature 
into the skies. 

In the following strongly resembling passages, the fatal prolixity 
and dilution of Spenser's stanza are strikingly apparent : 

. “ Then with his waving wings displayed wide, 

Himself up high he lifted from the ground, 

And with strong flight did forcibly divide 
Tlie yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her fitting parts, and element unsound, 

To bear so great a weight." 

F. Q. I. xi. 19. 

“ Then with expanded wings he steers his fight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight." 

P. L. I. 225, &c. 

The thoughts arc here very similar, many of the words employed 
of nearly equal value, yet the result is exceedingly different: Spenser 
stifles his conceptions under a heap of unnecessary words ; Milton 
clothes his gigantic ideas in language sufficiently transparent to 
allow all their proportions to he visible. The same dignified con- 
ciseness distinguishes the superior poet in these examples also; 
though the touch of a master be quite perceptible in both : 

** His flaggy wings, when forth he did display, 

Were like two sails, in which the hollow wind 
Is gathered full, and worketh speedy way : 
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And pke thoponnes that did his pinions bind, 

Were like main-yards milk Jlying canvass lined." 

F. Q. I. xi. 10 

‘ At last his sail broad vanncs 
He spreads for Jlight., and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurns the ground." 

P. L. II. 027, &c. 

Of Spenser’s peculiar excellencies, extraordinary personification 
and allegory, the first book of the ‘ Faery Queen’ is full ; perhaps, 
indeed, it contains the most perfect allegory in the world, that of 
Despair, in canto the ninth. The descriptions of the House of 
Pride, the Castle of Disdainfulness, and his father Ignorance, and 
the enchantments of the Archimago, though occasionally disfigured 
by quaintness and bad taste, are likewise replete with power and 
fancy, and sparkling with thick sown metaphors and similes. His 
most celebrated descriptions of morning are not, perhaps, found in 
this book ; but he has here some exquisite ideas of dawn, sunrise, 
sunset, &c. Pride, arising from her throne, is thus compared to 
Aurora : 

As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 

Out of the east the dawning day dolli call : 

So forth she comes." 

• I. iv. 16. 

“ At last, the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair ; 

And Phoebus fresh, as biidegroom to his mate, 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy hair, 

And hurled his glittering beams through gloomy air." 

I. V. 2. 

“ Tie feeds upon the cooling shade, and bayes 
His sweaty forehead in the breathing wind, 

Which through the trembling leaves full gently plays ; 

Wherein the cheerful birds of sundry kind 
Do chaunl sweet music to delight his mind." 

I. vii 8. 

" The joyous day ’gan early to appear. 

And fair Aurora from the dewy bed 
Of aged Tithon, ’gan herself to rear 
With rosy cheeks, for shame as blushing red : 

Her golden locks for haste were loosely shed 
About her ears, when Una did her mark 
Climb to her chariot, all with flowers spread. 

From heaven high to chase the cheerless dark : 

With merry note her loud salutes the moirnlng lark." 

I. xii. 61. 
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Labours of Dr. J, B. Gilchrist. 

Many circumstances conspire to direct public attention power- 
fully to this subject at the present moment, when a new era is about 
to commence in the mode of qualifying tlie rising generation of 
British youth destined to fill the numerous offices, civil and military, 
in what is called the sermcc of the East India Company, or, in 
other words, to exercise almost sovereign rule over the British em- 
pire in the East ; a subject, therefore, of no ordinary importance, 
both as regards that part of the world, and the numerous families 
in this kingdom who look to it as a means of permanent provision 
for their offspring. In connection with a topic of such extensive 
interest, the volume now under consideration has appeared very 
opportunely. We, indeed, deferred noticing it for a few weeks in 
the expectation that the discussions so long pending between the 
two supreme Boards, which give law to India, as to the mode of 


* ‘ The Orienti-Occidental Tuitionary Pioneer to Literary ^Pursuits, by the 
King’s and Company’s Officers of all Ranks. Capacities, and Departments, either 
as probationers at Scholastic Establishments, during the early periods of Life, 
their outward Voyage to the East, or while actually serving in British India ; 
containing the most essential Clauses in the recent Haileybury College Sus- 
‘pension Bill ; a very late but extraordinary monopolistic Regulation from the 
India House; with Copy of a letter, dated July 31, 1918, to the Right 
Hon. George Canning, (then President of the Board of Control for British 
Indian Affairs ;) prefixed to a complete regular Series of Fourteen Reports, 
(from 1818 to 1826 inclusive,) to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, &c., on the rigid Periodical examinations and elementary Education 
in Eastern Tongues of every Public Functionary, previous to nomination and 
consequent departure from England ; earnestly recommending also the general 
Introduction, and efficient culture iiinnediately, of Practical Orientalism, 
simultaneously with useful Occidental I.earning, at all the Colleges, respect- 
able Institutions, Schools, or Academies, in the United Kingdom, where the 
several Arts and Sciences, indispensable for the due discharge of professional 
or official Duties, are likewise communicated on rational and improved Prin- 
ciples to each Scholar, from Infancy to Adolescence, according to their re- 
spective occupations, prospects, and other circumstances. Including an Accu- 
rate Alphabetical List of 1600 Students, with their several Ranks as Offioers 
and Orientalists ; Letters from the Asiatic Journal wi the Education of Cadets ; 
copious Paragraphs from the Language Institution’s Reports on the Prop^- 
tion of Christianity ; certain Collegiate enactments by Lord Amherst ; Ex- 
tracts from a King’s Officer’s Pamphlet on the Indian Army ; and some Hints 
relative to the Scottish Military Academy, founded last August in Edinburgh. 
Likewise a Brief Prospectus of the Art of Thinking made cAsy and attractive 
to Children, by the early and familiar Union of Theory with colloquial Prac- 
tice, on commensurate Premises, in some appropriate Examples, Lists, d;c., 
besides a comprehensire Panglossal Diorama for a universal Language and 
Character ; accompanied with the Hindee-Roman Orthoepigraphical AlphabA^^ 
a few Specimens of synoptical Lectures on the principal Langfuages current in 
Hindoostan, and a perfectly New Theory of the Latin Verbs. By 3. B. Oil- 
chriit. London. August, 1836. 
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cxamiuatioD to be adopted, and the qualifications to be required of 
aspirants for Oriental office, might have sooner come to a close, so as 
to enable us to vie^r the subject in all its bearings, as regards the ex- 
perience of the past and the prospects of the future. It were better 
that the discussions of such matters by the public press-should take 
place before that determination is formed, which will in all proba- 
bility fix the course to be pursued for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury to come. However, according to the system of this best 
governed of countries, with its freest and most admirable of con- 
stitutions,’^ it is thought fit that the laws should first be enacted 
by a secret conclave of Ministers, Directors, &c. ; who then pro- 
mulgate them with the determination of carrying them into effect 
in spite of any opposition of Parliaments, public assemblies, or 
“ best public instructors,” who have the privilege of wasting their 
wisdom in fruitless criticisms and complaints, which come too late, 
as our legislators arc too-‘‘ wise in their own conceit” to consult 
the public voice beforehand, and too jealous of their dignity to 
listen to it afterwards. 

It would be impossible to approach this subject without having 
our attention arrested by the labours of Dr. Gilchrist, which have 
formed so prominent a feature of it for almost half a century past, 
even bdd^o recent publication illustrated their magnitude and im- 
portance. ^ In taking up the book before us, we were at first 
tempted to collect together into one view the numerous high testi- 
monials recorded during so lengthened a period, both at home and 
abroad, of the eminent services performed to Oriental literature by- 
its author. Wc might have quoted the names of Indian Governors, 
Members of Council, Professors* and Orientalists without number, 
from the Marquis Wellesley down to the present time ; but wc felt 
that it was unnecessary to support a fame so well established by 
citing individual praises, even when proceeding from such profound 
linguists as Blacquierc, Wilson, and Colebrooke. The primary 
merit of Dr. Gilchrist’s philological labours consisted in his having 
the judgment to appreciate the value and importance of a language 
which before his time was almost entirely neglected, but which he 
proved to be the most extensively useful of any tongue current in 
the Company’s dominions. Deeply impressed with this fact, he 
collected, with vast industry and perseverance, the disjecta membra 
of this grand popular language, and settled its grammatical princi- 
ples, till then almost unknown to our Oriental scholars. In short, 
he found the great current tongue of India, the language which 
in former times might have graced the court or the camp of Acbar 
and AurUngzebe, like their thrones, trampled in the dust ; he 
raised it up — wiped off the reproach which had been thrown upon 
it, as a low Moorish jargon,” and in establishing for it not only 
the dignity of a language, but of one most generally known among 
alkffhdred millions of people — he crowned his own reputation as the 
father of Hindoostance philology. 
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He became in consequence the first professor of this language 
in the College of Fort William, un^cr the auspices of Lord Wel- 
lesley ; but the further rewards which would have followed as the 
natural fruit of his labours when arrived at this degree of ma- 
turity, were cut short in India ; his constitution having suffered so 
severely from these unremitting literary exertions in an uncongenial 
dimate, that he was obliged to return abruptly to Europe. On 
this occasion the Government of Bengal wrote the following public 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated Fort William, 29th February 
1804: 

“ The Governor-General in Council has the honour to recommend 
Mr. Gilchrist to the particular notice and favour of your honour- 
able Court, as a gentleman highly distiiiguislied for his knowledge 
of the Hindoostance language, and for his zeal, diligence, and 
success in the promotion of a most important branch of the public 
service. As the misfoituueof ill-health has compelled Mr. Gil- 
christ to relinquish his situation iji India, before he could h^ve 
realized the just and full remuneration of his valuable and inde- 
fatigable labours, the Governor-General in Council earnestly re- 
commends Mr. Gilchrist to the favour and protection of your 
honourable Court, as a proper object of the liberal spirit which 
your honourable Court hath always manifested in promoting the 
study of the Oriental languages.” 

It will be seen in tlic sequel how far the Directors justified the 
expectation here so confidently expressed, or how far they deserved 
the praise of liberality bestowed upon them by their servants. 
The learned Orientalist, though rcpioved from the first great field 
of his fame oiid utility,' did not forsake his literary pursuits, as the 
numerous works he has since executed and tuitionary labours 
fully set forth in this volume, abundantly testify. In 1818-19 
he renewed with increased ardour his exertions to diffuse a know- 
ledge of Ids favourite Hindoostanee, having then commenced a 
course of lectures on that language in the British metropolis, in 
order to enable gentlemen f)roceeding to India, either as merchants 
or servants of the Government, to acquire beforehand some ac- 
quaintance with the first principles at least of the language chiefly 
used by the people among whom tliey were to pass the greater 
part of their lives. The East India Directors showed the extent 
of their liberality to an old servant and eminent professor of so 
very useful and important a part of Oriental literature, by allowing 
him a salary of two or three hundred pounds a year — a sum more 
suited to the allowance of a- junior clerk in the India House ; an- 
nexing to it also the condition of being a mere probationary ap- 
pointment for three years only. This term being finished, and 
three years not being perhaps considered a sufficient period of 
trial for a servant of forty years standing, the probationary 
period of the same length was added. During all this time the 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 11. 2 M 
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Company’s juvenile servants were placed under no obligation to 
fitudy the language, the rule laid down by the Directors hoing 
merely that they should obtain a certificate from Dr. Cilchiist tlint 
they had attended the lecture-room some sliort period, (not ex- 
ceeding we believe two months,) hut no certificate being requiied 
that they had taken the trouble to learn any thing when there, llis 
probationary lectures were tlnis evidently eomlueted under tlie most 
unfavoiiiahle ciieiimstances. Itis aidoiir in the eaiise of litoratiue, 
however, made him hmg disregard these diseoiiragement^, as they 
affected his own inteiests. Ihit he fre(|uently and ('ainestly urged, 
for the sake of his ]nipils’ real welfare, that some lest of proficieney 
should bo exacted horn candidates for i)ublie office, which miglit 
opeiate as a stimulus to study, snilicient to oveieome the sedm'tioiis 
of a large metiojiolis to dissipation or indolence. Without tlie aid ot 
such a test imposing the nei^essity oi application, or ot some reward 
held out to it in the sliape of honour and promotion, the learned 
Doctor began at last to despair of seeing an Oriental Language 
Tnstitutioirestablislied in London with any considerable degree of 
success.* 

In June 1^21, he therefore proposed to the Directors to hold out 
a bonus for the general c^^ltivation of Oriental literature in the dif- 
ferent universities and ]uincipal seminal ies of learniniT throughout 
the kingdom ; hut (his proposal seems to have met with no atten- 
tion at the time from (he lionourahle Directors, whose luonopolisiin- 
principles weie far from disposing them to extend tlnur patronagi* 
beyond their own favouriti scminaiies and jirotogfis. Untoitunatidy 
the learned Professor of llindoostanee did not jmssess the acconi- 
plishments requisite to gain him a place among the latter ; being, 
on the contrary, mmdi addicted to the uncoiii tly practice of telling 
his honourable masteis the ]>lain and simple tiuth, however uiqm- 
latable it might prove, and that in the most unvarnished stylo. 
Of this, one or two examples will suffice. In his Tleport, dated Ja- 
nuary 1, 1823, he thus addresses the honourable Court : 

“ Honourable Sirjs, — Patience and silence have been constantly 
recommended to every body suffering under persecution, nor can I 
plead the want of such discreet counsel both from friends and foes, 
though not sufficiently cold-blooded myself to follow^ their advice, 
after clearly perceiving how hopeless the notion of any redress ot 
grievances hath at last become in my case, now so completely des- 
perate, that my chief consolation arises from having courage enough 
to look my oppressors in the face before the term of my temporary 
engagement can fairly expire ; for that wretch must be a coward 
indeed who would not dash the eye of defiance at the teeth of a 
despot about to cut off unjustly one indignant head."' 

These and other strong remonstrances against their unjust and 
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illiboral treatinoiit of him having im cllVct, two years subsequently 
the following pithy summary of the state of aceounts between them 
was presented in the Doctor’s half-yearly report of the 1st of Ja- 
nuary 1825. It is introduced by the following remark, in the 
propriety of which those to whom it was addressed could not but 
concur; 

AVith an impeiial but meicantile corporation, like the honour- 
able Company, it becomes me at last to send in a statement some- 
what resembling my account current and balance-sheet in due form, 
as follows, belbr(‘ we fairly close ; 

Honourable Company in Aetounf Curt nit iviUi John BorUnriek 
IB'. ( i licit risf. 


To llu' loi)i>('St and portion of 
a very .iclivo lih', spi'iit in lludr ser- 
vice in both hemisjtlieie.s on u most 
useful but ditricult (h'pariiiK'iit, wluch 
befuie my time had bee.i almost mi- 
tiiely neglectevl, thonnh thousand', of 
ptiunds since Inum iinmially ex- 
pended upon it, both in England and 
India. 

To the sacrifice of iny jiroA'ssional 
pension of 500/. per amiinn, and the 
probable cliance of realizing by length 
of service a foitunc besides, troiu 
30,000/. to 50,000/., as many of iny 
contertipoiaries have actually done, 
by the jierfoi mance on my (lart of an 
aiduou.s task, which not one of a hun- 
dred of iriy fellow-servants would 
have dared to attempt, fai less to ai*- 
complish, in the m.-inner, and with the 
risk of health, money, and certain 
ollicial prospects, as I have done ; 
however indisjiensable for th** safety 
or commonweal of British India such 
an enterprise might liavi* been. 

To the responsibility for 10,000/. 
expense, positivi'ly incurred during 
fifteen yisirs, in tlie completion of va- 
rious works, whence alone I became 
qualified for the well-known experi- 
ment successfully made by Marquis 
AVellesley, on my management of the 
very first Oriental establishment ever 
attempted by the honourable Com- 
pany’s Government, and which on that 
plea alone was constituted the foun- 
dation-stone of every subsequent in- 
stitution, which, in the long lun in 
both countiies, has cost at least from 
500,000/. to one million of money. 

To the exposure of me to displea- 
sure and hostility from Marquis Wel- 
lesley, had not his mind been too 
uoble to visit my obnoxious heid 


By a pension of ,‘{0()/. pm- annum, 
formally jeais denied me. and ulti- 
mately granted piospeclively by way 
of compensalion foi the ne'dical pen- 
sion due me, though I his even was for 
yisirs disputed and withheld, until its 
glaimg injuslice proem cd .i modified 
seltlmneiit, which m ver would have 
been piocrastiiialed for a single day 
by hoiicsl or honourable individuals ; 
on lh(* contrary , a society of generous 
masteis would have raised it to 500/. 
at least, afler taking evei y thing I had 
tin'll (and still havi') to urge m my 
own favour into consideration, unless 
their minds have bi'oii, or continue to 
be, constantly poisoned by some olli- 
cious c'irwigs <n* other to my cost, 
against the united testimony of all 
India. 

By various subsciiptions from the 
Bengal Government, sometimes to a 
considerable amount, for winch,, how- 
ever, a commensurate nuniberof books 
were regularly taken from me, and of 
couise, sooner or later, found their 
way to the market by [uivato circu- 
lation, agaiiist my piolit fiom the cur- 
rent sales III my booksellers’ hands: 

I therefoie much' next to nothing, in 
the long lun, by that temporary ad- 
vance of cash t<* assist me. 

By handsome aliowances from Mar- 
quis ^Vcllesley, and which for a time 
would have been much greater, had I 
acceptisl bis I.ordship’s ofTer of fees 
from my students and their Native 
teachers. With the savings from my 
Hindoostance Professorship, all old 
literary debts were speedily cancelled ; 
and had not severe illness, from ex- 
cessive mental fatigue at the Calcutta 
College, driven me prematurely home, 

I must in a few more years have re- 
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with pains or penalties, in consequence 
of the honourable Court of Directors’ 
declared preference of the institution 
under me, with some slight improve- 
ment, to the magnificent university 
founded by his Lordsitip, and which 
was soon afterwards circumscribed 
within much narrower bounds. 

To the injurious effects for twenty 
years afterwards of a strong suspicion, 
according to the declaration of the 
late Mr. Charles Grunt to myself, then 
existing in the honouraldc Court, 
that Marquis Wellesly had forgotten 
his own dignified character and my 
fair fame, so far as to employ me in 
the vile capacity of a mean tool, to 
subvert and injure if possible the 
rival establishment to his Lordship’s 
own college, then at Hertford. 

On this surmise, hov^ever unfound- 
ed, I was assured the Court viewed 
me with jealous eyes, andwould show 
little favour to a person suspected of 
being ahostile spy from India; whence, 
If so monstrous an idea could ever 
have been entertained, I was the very 
last man any one would have ven- 
tured to degrade as the instrument for 
so nefarious a purpose ; and 1 then 
laughed it to scorn accordingly, and 
still spurn the imputation, being mean 
in the extreme, for adoption even by 
the most unprincipled politician. 

To incessant efforts, three times a 
week, for six years, with the inter- 
mission of one month only on ac- 
count of holidays, indisposition, or 
recreation of any sort, during the 
whole period, being at the rate of 
hardly five days altogether annual 
vacation, in order efficaciously to com- 
municate Hindoostanee and Persian, 
more or less, according to circum- 
stances, uninterruptedly, to 1300 pu- 
pils, ail inliraately connected with 
British India, as public functionaries 
or private subjects ofthat huge empire. 

To some reasonable recompense for 
a species of monopoly at the India 
House, which operated for years 
against the use and sale of my phi- 
lological works, that have, never- 
theless, stood the test of ample expe- 
rlenee, and braved the coward sneers 
of those illiberal opponents whose 
significant inuondoes, shrugs, and 
grins, too freauently speak unutterable 
things, especially behind the back of 
an author, whom they shrink from 


alized a competency, instead of the 
limited sum at my command after 
reaching England in 1804. The fol- 
lowing season I volunteered my gra- 
tuitous services at the Hertford Col- 
lege, whence I was in two or three 
months driven, by unavoidable disgust 
with uleiical arrogance and circum- 
vention ; when, after laying out some 
hundred pounds on house-hire, and 
other contingencies on the spot, Iwas 
subjected to a heavy loss by the de- 
duction of half the charge, and which 
has never been rectified, because, 
amidst other spoliations, this compa- 
rative trifle was beneath my notice. 

By the annual allowance of 360/. 
only, which does not enable me to 
pay house-rent alone, an item that 
need not cost my legitimate Oriental 
competitors a single farthing, they 
having suitable apartments, or aa 
equivalent in money, tea, sugar, &c., 
besides salaries each from 400/. to 
600/. or 700/., while mine has been 
parsimoniously restricted to 350/., as 
a liberal boon ! Every labourer iti 
the Oriental vineyard is worthy of 
his hire ; so am I, though no such 
thing has been yet contemplated in 
my solitary case ; and had rot the, 
proceeds of expensive, if not hazard- 
ous, Oriental works, aided by a pen- 
sion of 300/., previously and dearly 
earned, formed an income commen- 
surate with iny annual disbursements 
in London, the produce of ceaseless 
literary toils under the very noses of 
my honourable masters, nnist have 
been, ere now, a second insupportabh: 
load of debt, in the twilight of a la- 
borious existence. 

From the first enormous burden of 
the same sort, nothing but the acfi- 
dentul arrival of Marquis Wellesley 
in Bengal, and the subsequent encou- 
ragement of Orientalism there, could 
have saved me from the jaws of a jail, 
then yawnirfg to swallow me alive, 
for that very large lexicographic ex- 
penditure, whence the whole of the 
existing Eastern institutions may be 
most legitimately traced up to 
identical man who has been treated, 
since 1804, more like a worthless 
pauper than an enterprising ptacti- 
tioner in the most useml literature oi 
British India. There, my superiors 
were gentlemen, far above the parsi* 
monious baseness of trying to lower 
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meeting as erect rivals face to face, 
pen to pen, or any thing else, in day- 
light, with ftiir play,— a Jewel which 
seldom falls to my lot. 

To the non-fulfilment, by the ho- 
nourable Company, of Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s stipulation of a pension of 
700/., held out to the Professors at 
the Calcutta College originally, on 
the faith and strength whereof I was 
reconciled pro tempore to wave all 
my medical expectations, and take my 
then promising chance for good as a 
member of that very College which 
actually sprung from my private means 
and preceding exertions for ten years 
at least, with no commensurate aid 
from the local Government to so im- 
portant a desideratum as a complete 
system of Hindoostanee philology 
was, is, and long will be, to one hun- 
dred millions of Asiatics. 


a subordinate with the insolence of 
office, even when patient merit ap- 
peared inclined to succumb, as I have 
in this country occasionally done. 

By occasional aid to defray print- 
ing expenses (which my legitimate 
competitors, since they began to pub- 
lish, have all been in the habit of re- 
ceiving in advance from the Company’s 
treasury to a considerable amount) 
for a variety works published by mo 
in London, notwithstanding repeated 
claims to that effect, not one fah- 
THiNo ; though those identical pub- 
lications will furnish almost infallible 
means to thousands of persons in the 
Company’s immense domains, before 
they leave home, to acquire tile Na- 
tive languages on the easiest terms, 
in respect to expense or toil of any 
sort, and for many years to come. 


“ In the event of the foregoing account appearing at all obscure to your ho- 
nourable Court, I may safely engage to convince any number of unprejudiced 
auditors and umpires that it will stand the test of deliberate investigation both 
now and hereafter ; otherwise I shall have exposed my own goon name to 
jeopardy, for the sake of that, with which compared, the round balance stated 
in my favour below seems mere trash, and scarcely worth a second thought by 
any honest man, who, like me, scorns to be the slave of avarice, or of any 
tyrant upon ea^tli. 

“ Should this opportunity of redressing my complaints, like all preceding oc- 
casions, be evaded, because a sense of justice isray only pleader, the pecuniary 
loss thus thrown upon me can imply no ignominy, whatever it may reflect 
from mens sibi conscia recti on those who never would know, nor could ever 
appreciate its genuine worth. Had I served self-interest, while in your em- 
ployment for many years abroad, as faithfully as 1 have done ray honourable 
masters there and at home also, the res angusta domi never could have forced 
me, as a petitioner, to darken the door of your honourable Court ; and while at 
last circumstances oblige me to turn ray hack upon it for over, let me respect- 
fully, but independently, add — alterum nunc procul inveni porlum^ hie spes 
ctfortuna valete ! — not, however, to grow weary of well doing, but to enjoy 
a reasonable competency very fairly earned, with resignation and content, 
whatever the result of this ultimatum or claim may be, for a debt of ten thou- 
saKd pounds, due to me in honour andequily by the honourable Company, who 
are surely too wealthy ever to think of compounding, below par, with any 
fair-dealing creditor, lest a stain should sully their reputation, which all the 
holy water of the Ganges would never obliterate, were the banners of Old 
England to wave triumphantly over its banks till the last trumpet shall sound 
the dawn of retribution, and the still more awful day of judgment.” 

As the India House remained still unshaken, it was impossible to 
entertain any further hope from that impenetrable region. But it 
is gratifying to observe the progress which the cultivation of Hin- 
doostanee made in the meantime in India. Formerly, so little was 
a knowledge of the language of our Native soldiers and subjects 
held^ repute, that the office of interpreter on courts-martial was 
left,'u appears, to the Portuguese drummers. To the fidelity and 
capacity of such wretched instruments, were intrusted the fate of 
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the poor sipahee placed on his trial, and, what is more important, 
the proper understanding between? the body *of Native troops and 
their European officers. In these good old times it would some- 
times happen, (of^which an instance is on record,) that when a 
Native brought intelligence to the commanding officer that part of 
the camp wc.s on fire, the latter, not comprehending the message, 
coolly replied, “ hote acha ” — “ very well,” — leaving the destructive 
element to take its course. A still more direful calamity was the 
result of such ignorance in the lamentable affair of Vellore in 180G, 
where the black troops had conspired to murder their British offi- 
cers and fellow soldiers ; when a Native, who would have given 
them timely warning of their fate, and saved the effusion of blood, 
addressed himself for that purj)ose to a European officer, the lat- 
ter wtis obliged to call in another Native to act as interpreter, 
who, being himself in the plot, gave such a representation of the 
matter as effectually prevented discovery till the massacre actually 
took place. 

That enlightened ruler of India, Lord Hastings, very early per- 
ceived the importance of remedying this radical defect in the 
constitution of the Indian army ; for which purpose, in 1814, he in- 
stituted the office of interpreters to Native battalions, which is 
considered to have produced the happiest effects ; although the 
improvement would have been far more complete had the inter- 
preters been selected with a rigid legard to nicrit and qualification 
for the office. Unfortunately, however, as in other departments dur- 
ing his Lordship’s administration, interest and fiwour were frequently 
allowed to prevail ; fuller scope being given them here by the absence 
of any strict test of fitness for discharging the duty. Sir Edward 
Paget having succeeded to the office of Commander-in-Chief, en- 
deavoured to remedy this defect by an order dated February 1823, 
prescribing an examination before a committee of officers to as- 
certain the competency of every future candidate for the office of 
interpreter to discharge its duties ; their report, if favourable, to 
be afterwards revised or confirmed by a second examination before 
the public examiners of the College of Fort William. Even inter- 
preters who had been installed previous to the date of this order, 
were likewise to be required to pass a similar examination twelve 
months after its being promulgated. But unfortunately, these gra- 
duates under the old easy system of interest and favour were un- 
willing to venture on such an ordeal of merit, only calculated, they 
perceived, to advance the ‘‘ upstart claims ” of learning and in- 
dustry over the ‘‘ vested rights” of ignorance and indolence. But, 
indeed, all such retrospective laws, though good in themselves, in- 
volve a violation of the general principles of justice, which cannot 
fail to excite strong opposition in those whom they effect. And 
it must also be confessed, that the scale of qualifications required 
was perhaps made too high in the first instance, giving the ex- 
periment altogether a character of alarming innovation and 
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severity. The following were the qualifications required of the 
candidate for examination : 

1. A well-grounded knowledge of the general principles of gram- 
mar. 

2. The ability to read and write with facility the modified Per- 
sian character of the Oordoo, and the Devi Nuguree of the Khurree 
Boloe. 

3. A colloquial knowledge of the Oordoo and Hindooee, suffi- 
cient to enable him to explain willi facility and at the moment any 
orders in those dialects, and to tiansposc reports, letters, &c. from 
them into English. 

The tests by which these qualifications arc to he tried, are : — 

1. By well selected questions, not of niceties, hut of the general 
leading principles of grammar. 

2. By viva voce coi»versation with the examiners. 

3. By written translations into Hindoostance, in both characters, 
of selected orders or rules and regulations. 

4. By reading and translating the Bagh-o-Buhar in Hindoos- 
tanec, the Preni Sagur in Khuiree Bolee, and the Goolistan or 
Unwar-i-Sohuelee in Persian. 

Similar measures, though on a smaller scale, have been adopted 
by the Government of Bombay to promote the study of the Native 
languages in that quarter of India. By a regulation, dated January 
1824, it was declared, that thenceforth no medical oiRcer should 
take charge of the duties of vaccinator, or he appointed to the 
medical charge of the residencies of Baroda, Sattarah or Bhooj, 
without first passing an examination as to his knowledge of Hin- 
doostanee, Mahratta, or Guzerattee. As a further stimulus to study, 
certain extra allowances and peculiar indulgences have also been 
held out, both in that and in the Bengal j)residency, to, such as 
may prove themselves to have attained the desired proficiency ; in 
the former, an additional allowance of thirty ru|)ees per mensem 
for the hire of a moonshee ; in the latter, the indulgence of a horse 
and exemption from battalion duties, — distinctions which have suffi- 
cient attraction for the youthful aspirants to military fame in 
India ; as proved by the numerous extracts quoted in this volume 
from their letters to their friends in England, expressive of their 
gratitude to him who first directed their steps in the path of 
Oriental learning, and thereby j)aved the way for their present 
good fortune. With the heaitfelt gratitude of the thousands 
whom he has thus forwarded on the road to honour and emolument 
— with the honest consciousness of having by his labours qualified 
many hundreds of servants of the Government, to support in a su- 
perior manner to what they could otherwise have done, the interest 
and credit of the state, I)r. Gilchrist may well dispense with the 
gracious smiles of the twenty-four lords of Leadenhall-street. 

Towards the close of the volume is a list of no less than 1600 
students who have profited by the Doctor’s Oriental lectures 
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during the period between 1818 artd 1826, a substantial proof that 
his talents and industry have been exercised upon a pretty wide 
field ; at how moderate a charge to the public, may be estimated 
by the following st;a!|ement of the comparative expenses of Hailey- 
bury and Addiscombe, in the same department : 

At the conclusion of these sheets, (the learned author observes,) 
a comparative view of expense connected with 1600 Oriental stu- 
dents, who received elementary instruction from ine in the two most 
essential languages of the East, during a space of eight years, cannot 
be esteemed altogether out of place, when fairly contrasted with 
the charges incurred at the East Indian Colleges and Institutions 
in both hemispheres, in the same period of time, and for an equal 
number of pupils. From the dogmatic refusal, some months ago, of 
the most essential documents relative to this statement, by the con- 
stituent and executive courts, it must be candidly acknowledged, 
that the calculations below are rather in round numbers, and in a 
great measure hypothetical ; hut more from an evident lack of ma- 
terials unjustly withheld, than from any desire on my part to mis- 
lead the public, either by prepossessions or prejudices on the topic 
now in question, between myself and those highly endowed compe- 
titors, with wliom I have been running a race on the liigh road of 
Oriental utility to the present issue, that the world may clearly see 
whether I or they have done the most good in the shortest practical 
time, and at the least possible expense to the honourable Company 
in general, or to their individual servants in particular. Huiley- 
bury has in eight years produced 320 writers, more or less versed 
in certain Eastern accomplishments; and Addiscombe, say 240 
cadets, of a similar stamp, in all being 560. Now, for their merely 
Oriental education, not fewer than ten Professors y Fisitors, Super- 
intendents, Assistants, ^c. have been receiving salaries on the 
average of 800^. per annum each, which, including house-rent, board, 
perquisites, coal, candles, contingencies for stationery, printing, gra- 
tuities for publishing, with other miscellaneous items, will prove 
much below, instead of being anything above the mark ; and that 
sum, which in one year is 8000/., multiplied by 8, gives exactly 
64,000/,; this being divided by 560, brings the cost of each pupil 
up to 114/. at least ; and if we add to this all the subsequent heavy 
expenses for the civilians at the establishments in British India, the 
total amount may be safely estimated about 90,000/.^ to famish 
560 youths with as much useful knowledge as the institution under 
me gave to 1600 servants or subjects of the honourable Company 
for, at the utmost, 4000/. in the course of eight years. Assuming 
that 90,000/. have been bond fide disbursed for giving on an ave- 
rage not more usefurOrientalism to 560 students, than 1600 actu- 
ally received from me, in the same period of time, for only 4000/., 
the comparison stands thus : — ^my pUpils cost the Company only 
2/. 10«. per head*— those at their legitimate establishments, the 
enormous sum, for Orientalism alone, of 160/. each : in other words, 
the ftinual of each pupil at (me placfe is 17/. 17^., and at 
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the other 6#. 3rf. only. It must moreover be recollected, that 
thousands on thousands have been laid out on buildings and a va- 
riety of miscellaneous charges for the legitimate schools, for which, 
as far as my class was concerned, not a farthing was at any time 
advanced beyond the 4000/. for my allowances of every description, 
during eight years. Both pictures, wthout any intentional false 
colouring by mo, arc thus placed in due contrast, and will yet 
perhaps produce some commensurate result.” 

We are desirous of adding only a few words on the system which 
has lately been adoj)ted of qualifying and ascertaining the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for the Company’s civil service. Those who 
have not studied at Haileybury (which is im longer fisine qua non) 
being to undergo an examination by two Professors from Oxford 
or Cambridge, specially appointed for that purpose, the following 
arc the prescribed tests of proficiency by which their ncquireinents 
arc to be tried ; and it is necessary to premise, that in these a maxi- 
mum and a minimum is fixed ; the latter being indispensably ne- 
cessary, but those who prove thcinbolvcs to be possessed of the 
greater being entitled to rank higher on the list of appointments. 
These are as follows : 

MAXIMU3I. 

Greek. — To read some of the works of Homer, Herodotus, De- 
mosthenes, or a Greek play. 

Latin. — Part of Juvenal, Tacitus, Livy, and Cicero. 

History. — Russel’s Modern Europe, Paley’s Evidences of Christ- 
ianity. 

Science. — Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, Logarithms, 
Mechanics ; the four first and the sixth book of Euclid’s Geometry. 

General Beading.— Ristoij, Geography, and Philosophy. 

Oriental Literature. — llindoostanec and Persian languages; 
these, however, being quite voluntary, and not strictly required 
even in the maximum, though it will be considered as raising the 
candidate a step higher in the order of merit. 

MINIMUM. 

To read the Greek Testament and possess a competent know- 
ledge of at least two of the Greek and Latin authors. Elements of 
Arithmetic and Algebra, including simple Equations. 

Though those who attain the maximum will rank highest on the 
list of candidates, they must still stand inferior to those educated 
at Haileybury, for whom it is thought right to reserve this privilege 
of precedence ; but how long a period it may be guaranteed to 
them is undetermined ; probably, however, till the uselessness of 
such an establishment may be so fully demonstrated, that it will be 
dispensed with altogether. 

The new system will, in the first place, secure an object long re- 
garded as a great desideratum in Eastern policy, — that of breaking 
down that close system of education which had the effect of erecting 
the Company’s civil servants too'much into a peculiar class by them- 
selves, whose miftds and habits, being all formed upon one model, 
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and their ideas drawn from one source, were little calculated to 
operate as a corrective upon each other, and adapt themselves 
to the various emergencies into which they might he thrown. The 
present mode of recruiting their ranks, by bringing a fresh influx of 
intellect, through various channels of education, must tend greatly 
to liberalize and improve the general tone of feeling throughout 
that extensive body, which has already produced so many distin- 
guished men, notwithstanding their genius might be cramped in the 
outset by the trammels of Hailey bury. 

Hitherto, the necessity of passing through the ordeal of a resi- 
dence, for a number of years at that j)lace, must have deterred 
many from entering the Company’s service at all, though fully qua- 
lifled by a liberal education at other seminaries, and likely to be- 
come the brightest ornaments of such a service, had it been pos- 
sible for them to enter upon it at once, on giving proofs of their 
qualifleations. But such men would not condescend to undergo the 
unnecessary loss of time and restraint of several years study at 
Haileybury ; though they may willingly pass through the present 
ordeal of an examination which at once opens a path for them 
into active life. 

Every one must perceive at a glance the great public advan- 
tages that cannot fail to result from this new facility given to (he 
influx of learning and talent into the Conipany^s servicen The 
mode of examination proposed may, however, be attended with one 
considerable disadvantage, especially to candidates educated in the 
northern part of the kingdom, whose acquirements arc to be tried 
by persons whose standard of learning is founded on the model 
of the English Universities. 

As the mode of reading or pronouncing the ancient languages 
differs so much in the different parts of the island, that Hcotch and 
English professors of them would often be nearly unintelligible to 
each other, the pupils of the one must labour under peculiar in- 
conveniences, if subjected to an examination by the other. Since this 
would amount to a species of monopoly ili favour of the semiiuii y 
and system of the appointed examinator, it would appear more fair 
and equitable to all the seminaries throughout the three kingdoms, 
that the candidates from each should be allowed to pass, on under- 
going an examination, and procuring a certificate of proficiency 
from their own university. 

In regard to the Oriental languages, the acquisition of which in 
England is now made entirely optional, it is more necessary than 
ever that some general stimulus should be applied to prevent so 
important a branch of study, not in itself attractive or popular, 
from being entirely neglected ; otherwise the public service must 
suffer considerable detriment. The most simple and* efficacious test 
would be that all should take rank {ceteris paribus) according to 
their proficiency in the languages of India ; and with regard to 
cadets, if there is stijl to be no examination in England, it might be 
made a rule, that on their arrival in India, they should each have 
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a Moonshee assigned them, and a certain moderate deduction, (as 
thirty rupees per mensem,) made from their income, for his salary 
and the necessary Oriental works, till they can prove, by an 
examination, that they have attained the necessary proficiency. 
This being ascertained, they would immediately be released from 
the incumbrance of a Moonshee quartered on their pay ; and pride 
as well as self-interest would make them sufficiently eager to escape 
from such a tax on their ignorance and indolence. 

Though this would, therefore, be a stimulus suflicicntly operative, 
it would be by no means too severe in its consequences, by inter- 
fering with their i dative rank, or in any way materially affecting 
their future prospects. And it would, without any expense to the 
Company, secure to it a body of servants possessing that most ne- 
cessary important accomplishment — a knowledge of the languages 
of its soldiers and subjects. 


TO MY CHILD SLEEPING.* 

By Alaric A. Watts. 

My fair-hair’d boy, as thus I gaze 
Upon thy calm untroubled sleep, 

1 feel the hopes of other days, — 

The cherish’d hopes, for words too deep, — 
Unfold within my heart again, 

Like flowers refiesh’d by summer rain. 

The brightness of thy dark blue eye 
Still peers its half-closed lids between, 

Like glimpses of an April sky. 

Through clouds of snowy whiteness seen: 

And dimpling smiles are ling’ring now 
Round thy sweet mouth and sunny brow. 

The spirit of some gentle dream 
Hath kindled sure thy glowing cheek, 

^nd lent that half-shut eye the beam 
Which seems in furtive light to speak 
Of tameless glee — of antics wild — 

Of “ nods and becks”— my sinless child ! 

October’s winds are chill and drear. 

And howl our coltage-home around, 

Whilst emblems of the waning year 
In ceaseless eddies strew the ground ; 

I gaze upon the leafless tree, 

And deem it but a type of me ! 

But when I turn from Nature’s w^aste ; 

From thoughts those saddening sights can bring ; 
And look on thee, I seem to ta^te 
The freshness of a second spiing ; 

And feelings, long repress’d, arise, 
q^hat whisper hopes of bi ighfer skies. 

Oh, did not anxious cares alloy 
,My Lliss with thoughts of future ill, 

Now might I taste of perfect joy,— 

My heart with sweetest rapture thrill,— 

As thus, with yearnings fond and deep, 

I watch my guileless infant sleep ! 
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But bodings full of fear wUl throng, 
Unbidden, on my feverish brain ; 

And thoughts of sickness, blight, and wrong. 
Come back upon my heart again : 

And, sitting by thy side, I grieve 
O’er dreams I cannot choose but weave. 

I turn me to the past, and mourn 
That what has been again may be ; 

I weep, lest ills that I have borne 
Should be in store, my child, for thee 
To warp thy truth, to cloud thy brow. 

And make thee all that 1 am now ; 

The slave of anguish, that has taught 
My harp tlie echo of my heart, — 

Of hopes, with bright enchantment fraught, 
To stir my soul, and then depart, — 

Of gentle thoughts, inspired to bless, 

AH turn’d to ten-fold bitterness ; — 

Of waning health, a wasted frame. 

Worn % the racking strife within ; 

Of pride, not even grief may tame, 

That weighs upon my heart, like sin ; 

Of glowing visions of delight 
Quench’d by their own excess of light ; — 

The dupe of every sordi<l fool. 

With just enough of sense to cheat 
A simple novice in the sclmol 
Where souls grow learned in deceit ; 

The victim of man’s selfish schemes. 

For deeming him the thing he seems ! 

'J’ill every finer feeling scared, 

Each kindlier impulse rudely check'd, — 
And hopes my trusting youth endear'd. 
Crush’d by unkindness or neglect ; 

I look around with alter'd eye. 

And deem the world all treachery I 

Yet it shall have my blessing still, 

And I will worship its decree, 

Will bend, unmurmuring, to its will,— 

Nay, court its frowns and contumely. 

So every wrong it heaps on me, 

May will its smile, ray babe, for thee. 

But lo 1 those merry eyes unclose. 

And dart their thousand meanings round,— 
Thy cheek with fresher crimson glows, 

Thy brow with sunnier lignt is crown’d, 

As bursting slumber’s silken chain, 

Thou bidd’st past hopes revive again. 

Tlius do thou — ever thus — ^when Care 
Flings her dark shadows o’er my way, 

And hopes, as perishing as fair. 

Like wither’d leaves have dropp’d away, — 
Shed light upon my heart and brow, — 

To rapture turn ray tears, as now ! 
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REVIEW OF TRUTH, A NOVEL.* 

This is a work of uncommon interest and merit. Considered as 
u novel, it is in the hi{(hest decree amusing ; the sympathy excited 
in the beginning for the principal characters increasing continually, 
so that, when the hero and heroine are successively dismissed, the 
reader feels that fiction has created two new modifications of hu- 
manity, which, like Parson Adams and Sophia Western, must 
maintain through life a prominent jmsition in his memory. Wc 
would not, however, he understood to mean that Mr. Evanshaw 
and his daughter hear any likeness whatever to the renowned per- 
sonages above mentioned, except inasmuch as they are virtuous 
like them; but that, perhaps, they deserve ^‘iii their condition’^ 
to be as lastingly and carefully remembered. Novels have long 
constituted an important department of our literature ; and, al- 
though they are undoubtedly allowed to engross both writers and 
readers a good deal too much, they greatly contribute to diffuse 
those opinions and feelings which are generated by works of a 
higher kind. The three volumes before us, in addition to their 
(daims as well contrived and highly interesting fiction, are made 
the vehicle of various truths on subjects of primary importance. 
These truths the author puts in the mouths of characters in whom 
they appear congruous and natural, and who utter them accidentally 
in the unguarded warmth of con verso tion. Perhaps his boldness 
and candour may to many appear far too great, as the custom is 
for every person closely to veil his own sentiments, while prying 
with the eyes of Argus into the heart of his neighbour. But we 
think it of the utmost importance that society should undei-stand 
itself, and be always fully acquainted with the changes that are 
going on in its own bosom, which it never can, unless every man 
may venture to unfold his opinions to the public. Therefore, 
though it should he proved that the writer of ‘ Truth' has given 
birth to many erroneous opinions, there would seem to be no reason 
for raising a clamour, as has already been attempted, against the 
work, while the usual weapons of reason and argument remain 
unimpaired. 

A main part of the design of the author, if we apprehend him 
rightly, has been, to expose the absurdities ordinarily committed 
in female education. His own views on the subject are not free, 
perhaps, from objection ; but, at all events, he builds his theory on 
an intimate acquaintance with the beauty and excellence of the 
female mind ; and Miss Evanshaw, amiable and noble as she is, 
seems to be hardly an exaggerated example of the fruit which his 
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system of culture would produce. The present mode of education 
is less absurd than that which would transform women into men, 
by giving them our coarseness, worldliness, and political passions, 
as it is much better they should be trifling than repulsive ; but, 
perhaps, it would be possible by another system to confer upon 
women the intellectual vigour*of the other sex, leaving them still 
their softness, their delicacy, and that indescribable grace of sim- 
plicity for which, when wanting, no earthly accomplishments can 
compensate. There is little doubt in our minds, that if legislators 
would create a virtuous population, they should begin with con- 
ferring a proper education on women. The love of home is the 
root of all our private virtues; but it is not possible that men 
should be attached to their hearths and household gods, if these 
are associated with ignorant vixens, or with paltry triflers incapable 
of exchanging a great thought with man. It is, however, impos- 
sible to have observed life with any degree of care, without being 
struck with tlie influence which well-principled women exert, even 
now, over their husbands ; for very few men dare impart to their 
wives the paltry schemes and mean tricks they will be guilty of in 
their dealings with the world. But were the education of women 
conducted on proper principles, and with due care, their influence 
would be increased tenfold ; for the virtues sown in youth in their 
minds, preserved as they would be in the sanctuary of retirement, 
could never lose their freshness and force, as unfortunately they 
, too often do in men. Nature herself, revealing her views through 
the greatest intellect that man has ever yet manifested, declares 
that whore the education of women is neglected, a nation can bo 
but half happy.^’ There is in this sentence the truth and the bre- 
vity of an oracle ; and the novel before us may be regarded as an 
admirable unfolding of this text. 

Considering, however, the taste of the times., and its craving 
after excitement, it perhaps might be but a slight recommendation 
to say, that the book inculcates just notions of female education, 
or of any thing else ; all this would be utterly thrown away, were 
the characters feebly drawn, or ill sustained, were the story lan- 
guistling, or the events awkwardly connected. But the tale is 
cvciy way as well managed, as the moral sentiments it is meant to 
convey are dignified. The interest we take in the heroine is in- 
tense ; and, which is somewhat uncommon, increases as we approach 
the end — the end, we mean, of these three volumes ; for the author 
will certainly not permit the narrative to close at a point where, it 
must be evident, his general design can by no means be furthered 
by a termination. Pictures of Scottish manners have of late been 
rather familiar to the public, but, perhaps, nothing approaching the 
severe fidelity of ‘ Truth' has ever appeared, because the majority 
of novelVwriters are apt to imagine fictitious manners, though with- 
out consistency or keeping, more interesting than such as are real. 
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It is safer, too, to describe the manners of the great, and of buf- 
foons and clowns, who are generally their companions, than it is to 
meddle with those of farmers and middling gentry ; for, besides 
that the “ great ” are a particularly monotonous race, much fewer 
readers have any opportunity of detecting false colouring and bom- 
bastic exaggeration. All the dramitis personce of ‘ Truth’ belong 
to the middle ranks ; for, although Mr. Jilvanshaw and his daughter 
reflect now and then, with some degree of complacency, on their 
“ ancestors,” these ancestors, like themselves, occupied the golden 
mean, the residence and birth-place of all the virtues. 

In developing the character of his heroine, the author has over- 
come cxtraordinaiy difticulties, for, by skilful management, he has 
succeeded in rendering a doubting disputatious young lady per- 
fectly amiable. Miss Evanshaw is quite an original character. 
Thoughtful, argumentative, proud by nature from the beginning, 
she nevertheless shrinks modestly from all display before strangers, 
and reserves her acuteness and brilliancy of remark for the paternal 
ear. In her father’s library, surrounded by the proud records of 
human thought, piled over each other in profusion, and by pictures 
in which the brightest of those thoughts were illustrated, she ex- 
perienced no difficulty in clothing her conceptions with words ; but 
in company, where ordinary children arc seldom at a loss for words, 
Elizabeth wanted assurance sufficient to enable her to repeat a 
hymn. This sensitive modesty appears in two very different lights 
to the two parents : to the mother, a stern and gloomy fanatic, it 
seems nothing less than stubborn wilfulncss ; the father understands 
his child. 

As Mr. Evanshaw and his wife are in all respects the antipodes 
of each other, they wrangle perpetually on the subject of their 
daughter’s education ; the^ lady, contending in the words of Solo- 
mon, that “ he||flio spareth the rod, spoileth the child and the 
husband, maintaining the notion of Quinctilian, that corporal 
punishment has a tendency to degrade the mind. Their ideas differ 
no less in respect to labour, Mr. Evanshaw thinks that a lady of 
fortune has little need of being initiated in the abstruser mysteries 
of the needle, which he woifld abandon for languages, music, and 
intellectual accomplishments : his lady regards these as of diaboli- 
cal origin, and calculated to lead souls astray. Then comes the 
grand article of religion, the eternal stone of stumbling and yock 
of offence.” Mrs. Evanshaw is a believer in that iron-hearted 
creed, which speaks coolly of election and reprobation, and ever- 
lasting punishment ; but her husband is one of those Christians of 
uncertain creed, who believe and practise what is mild and amiable 
in their religion, and shut their eyes upon the rest. As, therefore, 
each abhors the religious notions of the other, each endeavours, in 
a very earnest manner, to infuse into the child’s mind the only true 
faith. The mother boldly denounces her husband’s creed as a 
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damning heresy; the father, on the other hand, speaks of her be- 
lief as mere fanaticism, which God might pardon, but which it is 
illiberal and wncked to indulge. What can the child do ? How 
ia she to judge between them ? Why, indeed, must her infant 
mind be at all harassed with controversy, and plunged in the end- 
less mazes of theology ? Her imagination sickens on the brink of 
the chaos )3eforc her, and gazing on its abysses awhile, she at length 
turns back, and refuses to enter it at all. In other words, she rejects 
both creeds, and starts up between them — a sceptic. This, at first 
sight, may seem a thing utterly imjirobahle, but it is not without 
example. Indeed, all (’hiistians agree in considering very young 
children capable of receiving and comprehending the doctrines of 
Christianity, for we every day hear of conversions being wrought 
on infants ; and if infants are capable of beliefs tho,y are capable of 
unbelief, or their belief is not worth much. Miss Evanshaw, there- 
fore, in becoming an unbeliever, as it were, in the nursery, is not 
more extraordinary than those numerous children who are con- 
stantly awalcened in the conventicles, or who in Catholic countries 
are constrained to go to auricular confession. According to the 
Popish superstition, little hoarding-school misses, to whom the 
world is utterly unknown, arc yet overllowing with sin, and require 
to case their hearts and unburden their consciences by confession. 
In most cases, however, the vocabulary of sia and the ideas of 
unrighteousness and impurity arc learned in the confessional box, 
and the little adepts in the language of crime, communicate a list 
of the offences of which they have been taught to think themselves 
guilty, to their companions, who, before confo.ssion-day, flock round 
the initiated, requesting permission to copy their sins, as all their 
sins arc much alike, and as they always make a list of them in 
writing. 

Perhaps, however, the mind may be much ea||||r capable of be- 
lief than of understanding, which would account^l^ the strong hold 
which the most absurd superstitious maintain over the greater part 
of ifiankiiid ; but, at all events, Miss Evanshaw professes incredu- 
lity at a very early age, HerTaculties, indeed, are of that kind 
which ripen too soon, bursting, like « tropical day, from dark- 
ness to light, without any morning twilight iptervening. But, 
though thus precocious, her mind, we think, is perfectly natural, 
and not mqrfi extraordinary than the minds of many celebrated 
children have been. Dermody could translate and criticise Horace 
at eight or nine years old ; and Xenophon, a judicious and cautious 
writer, represents Cyrus as capable of comparing national manncis, 
and exposing the established customs of the court of Media, at 
twelve. Extraordinary positions precipitate the maturity of the 
mind ; jmd the circumstance^ iu which we find Miss Evanshaw are 
quite djktraordinary. Forn^ing almost the only link between two 
dissimilar and jarring spirits, united by law, but repelled from ca^h 
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other by the fiercest antipathies. She learns to distrust the opi- 
nions of both, as each of them distrusted those of the other. But 
her sceptictem extends no further than revealed religion, In God, 
his goodness and mercy, she stills maintains her belief ; and virtue 
being the only means left her of procuring happiness, her attach-, 
ment and reverence increase in proportion as she relinquishes de- 
pendence on other springs. 

Mr. Evanshaw, a man of genuine piety, now experiences the most 
poignant sorrow. Infidelity was the last malady towards which he 
could possibly have suspected a tendency in his daughter’s mind, 
and, therefore, when he finds it deeply rooted in her soul, hedged 
round with arguments, and sanctified with the reverence due to 
truth, the perturbation of his mind utterly transcends description. 
He has recourse, however, to no tyranny to enforce his own opi- 
nions, for this would at once be contrary to his character, and his 
convictions of what would be useful ; but he holds numerous con- 
ferences with his daughter, and reasons and argues vehemently 
against her unfortunate notions. All in vain. Powerful minds 
grasp their persuasions with inextricable firmness, and rally all 
their energy in defence of them. Miss Evanshaw never for a mo- 
ment dissembles her conviction, but, at her father’s desire, she un- 
dertakes a rigid re-examination of the doctrines of Christianity. 
The result is unfortunate. Her scepticism only grows more con- 
firmed. 

Mrs. Evanshaw never loved her daughter, never, at least, after 
her husband had presumed to meddle with her education. But 
the rancorous hatred with which she now beheld the odious infidel 
is hardly conceivable. She abhorred her presence ; and her hus- 
band dying suddenly while Elizabeth was about sixteen, this pious 
mother adopts a course of proceeding which quickly drives the 
beautiful unbeliever from the dwelling of her forefathers. Eliza- 
beth, now become jHn disciple of that hard master, adversity, be- 
thinks herself of co^erting her accomplishments into the means of 
earning an honest livelihood, and undertakes to fulfil the office of 
governess in the house of a Scotch gentleman. Here she undergoes 
much mortification and contumely from*a race of wretched unintel- 
lectual females ; and, more cutting still, witnesses the decay and 
death of a proud young beauty, from what is expressively called a 
broken heart. But even to this retreat, the vengeance of her 
mother pursues her in the shape of an anonymous letter, disclosing 
her dreadful principles, which, however, are so far from producing 
any dreadful effect, that it is impossible to imagine any thing in the 
form of woman more thoroughly lovely than Miss Evanshaw, or 
more purely virtuous. From this place she removes to Edinburgh, 
and enters in the same capacity into another family. Here her life 
runs more smoothly. The various members of this new famil]^ at 
once benevolent an(f perfectly well-bred, soon learn to appreciate 
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the incomparable excellence of the youthful governess, who exer- 
cises, wherever sSe happens to be, that nameless influence over the 
minds of those around her, which is the peculiar attribute of supe- 
rior minds. But as her mother considers all sublunary happiness a 
thing which no infidel ought to taste, and least of all her own iafi- 
del daughter, she again discovers Elizabeth’s residence, and by in- 
sinuations and disclosures succeeds in dislodging her once more. 
The poor girl, bearing about in her soul the wound which causes 
her to be shunned, like the stricken hind, by her own species, finds, 
nevertheless, one friend in the mother of the young lady who had 
died of a broken heart. This genuine woman, true to the character 
of the sex, when unsophisticated, receives Elizabeth with the affec- 
tion of a parent, and forgives her the heinous crime of differing 
from her in opinion. By her exertions another, family in want of a 
governess is made acquainted with Elizabeth’s worth, and the 
sceptic, therefore, is once more engaged in the work of education. 
In this family, a cluster of uncouth originals, Elizabeth performs 
something like a miracle. Before her arrival, these honest lieges, 
farmers of considerable wealth, had really no conception of civi- 
lization ; they laboured, they lied to each other and to all the world, 
they let their minds lie fallow, they acquired nothing from their 
spiritual teachers but cant, nothing from their neighbours but envy. 
Here, therefore, she was a female Orpheus among the beasts. At 
her first arrival, however, she sees no prospect of being useful 
among animals so utterly destitute of ideas ; she is stunned by their 
brawls, and disgusted with their vulgarity. But certain circum- 
stances occurring to detain her there a few days, she relinquislies 
the design she had formed of returning to Edinburgh, and resolves 
to essay the reformation of these wild creatures. Scenes infinitely 
ludicrous ensue with dialogues admirably comic. In fact, the veil 
is completely drawn aside from the manners of our northern shep- 
herds, and the features of their Doric simplicity are depicted vvitli 
a vividness and force of colouring rarely exfeeded in fictions of 
this kind. There is considerable humour in this portion of the 
work, and that, too, of so broad a kind as to sprinkle the reading 
of it, like a parliamentary speech, with many a parenthetical laugh. 
•Certain amusing peculiarities of the hushana-genus, in that rank of 
life, are exposed with admirable tact ; and, as accompaniments, tlio 
consequent infirmities of the wives are likewise given. All thorough 
novel readers are now fully acquainted with the Scotch dialect, the 
broad Doric of Great Britain ; and, therefore, they will easily com- 
prehend and relish the. following extract, which we think has much 
Salt in it. Discoursing one day, soon after her arrival at Carcacrcs, 
(the name of the farm,^ with the lady of the mansion, nornme Mrs. 
M‘Tack, the subject of concealment from the husband comes upon 
the tapiSf in the midst of much other discussion. Mrs. M‘Tack 
a rich brother in the West Indies, who, as he happens to he 
unmarried, is expected to bequeath his wealth to her daughters; 
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and it is in the hope of gratifying this relative, %ho had hinted a 
dislike of their ignorance, that the young Misses M‘Tack are to 
be initiated in the mysteries of learning. Wishing to discover what 
kind of education the parents of these girls desired them to have, 
Elizabeth attempts to worm the secret out of the mother. Find- 
ing, however, that her notions of education extend no farther 
than to the silly accomplishments once thought indispensable in a 
fine lady, but now generally exploded, the governess recommends 
reading, drawing, and music, as accomplishments much more likely 
to please the West Indian. Mrs. M‘Tack replies : 

* But how am I to ken that he will be pleased wi’ that either, 
for he never was pleased yet wi’ any thing I did ? When I was 
gawin to be marri^, he wrote me a lang letter, and a sensible 
letter it is — I have it to this day—^for he has an unco head piece ; 
and fora’ sae cross as he is to us, they say he has been like a father 
to the nigers, and that he’s anc o’ them that they ca’ malevolent 
planters, and — ’ 

‘‘ ^ Benevolent, I suppose you mean.' 

« < ygj.y likely, it’s the same thing — ^Wcel, he sent me hame a 
letter like a preachiii’, and injured me, as he ca’ed it, to have no 
concealments from my husband ; and said, if I had a family, what 
a lesson it was to them, and what not. Weel — I thought I would 
try his plan ; but waes me ! it was perfectly impossible, and if I 
had na had ray worthy mither’s example before my eyes, I might 
have grutten them out like some o’ my neighbours, and yea puir, 
silly, unexperienced cratur, that brak her heart.’ 

“ ‘ But surely (said Miss Evaiishaw) what is taken from the hus- 
band is taken from the wife.’ 

‘Exactly — yes, yes, that sounds very fine, joust like my brother’s 
nonsense, begging yere pardon ; hut where was the necessaries of 
life to come frac ? i’ll not deny that I have wondered mysel’ what’s 
the mcanin’ o’d, that men should consider their wives as na better 
than thae wild craturs, the thieves o’ the desart, the deshendants 
they tell me o’ that liramer Hagar: some say it’s out o' revenge 
upon Eve for the temptation, and am sure they have revenged 
themselves tenfold. I’m very sure that if a farmer’s wife — ^it may 
he otherwise wi’ yar gentry-^but if a farmer’s wife was married 
sixty years, aye, a hunder, if sic a thing could be, and if she was 
never, in a’ that time, to ask for a fleece o’ woo’ or a beet o’ lint, or 
a saxpence o’ siller, ho wad never say ‘ where d’ye get food and 
raiment V I’ll gic an instance — The first year after I came to Care- 
acres (for we ’ve been here a’ this time) I got a web of woollen 
made, and another of linen. Weel, I wad try my brothei-’s plan, 
and instead of taking what I could catch to pay the weavers like 
other sensible folk, what dis I do ?— I’ve many time lauched at it 
since — I bade the men mak out bits o’ lines o’ the cost, and I gae 
them to my husband. I’ll never forget his look — ‘ What’s that V 
2 N 2 
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quo* he ; ‘ The wetjrer’s notes/ quo’ I. ‘ The weaver’s notes I d’ye 
think I mak my siller to throw to the cocks V I was terribly vexed, 
and had to — to, in short, to steal meal and any thing I could get, to 
pay them. I wrote my brother the whole story, for he was in a 
manner accessary, and what d’ye think was his answer? I ’ll never 
forget it : 

“ * you have married a man that deserves to go to the devil, 
you deserve to go along with him, and I shall pity neither the 
knave nor the fool.’ 

“ ‘ This bonny letter, that I weel thought wad bring me some 
pocket-money, cost me half a crown, and warst of a’, cam in whim 
the gudeman was by, and I was obliged to say it contined some 
preevit concerns of my brother, that I was not for to divulge.’ 

“ ‘ Good heaven ! (said Elizabeth,) were you not afraid that the 
earth would open and swallow you up ?’ 

What for?’ 

“ ‘ For telling such a deliberate falsehood.’ 

‘ Aye, that’s joust like my brother. My dear, it's a’ ye ken. 
What ill did the lee do ? and the gudeman’s anger wad have been 
awfu’ !’ 

‘ And have you no fear of God’s anger ?’ 

< Miss Evanshaw, I might say, at least I might think, that you 
are not very ceevil ; but I am very weel pleased to hear you, that’s 
to instruct my ain bairns, severe even on mysel’ ; but quietly, that’s 
a mistake that I have heard a’ your gentry fa’ into. Ye think it’s 
ye’er ain purity, and ye’er ain warks, that’s to justify ye in the 
sight of a heart-searching God ; but that’s na the thing at a’. At 
the same time, things is weel ordered, for as ye hanna our kind o’ 
wark, ye have the mair time for what ye lay sae muckle stress on, 
and I’m sure I hope ye’ll find yoursels right at last ; but waes me ! 
it’s not for man to work out his ain salvation. No, no ; and yc 
mauna teach the bairns that doctrine. No, no. Miss Evanshaw, 
(clasping her hands, and casting up her eyes,) faith is all in all. 
Yes, "yes, it makes the Ethiopian white, and the leper clean. I 
many time wonder. Miss Evanshaw, whare we could flee from the 
multitude of our sins, if it was na for this rock of defence. But 
they tell me that there’s a sort o’ leeing gangs on among you 
gently too, for a’ the hulloo ye mak at cm’s ; and that ye say ye’re 
out Whun ye’re in, and soriy whun ye’re glad, and what not — Now, 
I must be free to say, that’s far more inexcuseable in you, that has 
in a manner nothing to do but to be gude, and that has time to he 
either out or in, just as ye like. We have mony a lee to tell to 
keep down mischief, and as mony mair before a lang rent’s payd. 
For ye mauna think, Miss Evanshaw, that ilka fanner has the ha^ 
at his fit like John M‘Tack. Our tae laird has been abroad woo' 
gathering for ten year, and the tether’s uncle, a puir dyted cratnr, 
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granted something they ca* a grassum to the gudeman ; and his 
nephew, that was amaist as auld as himseP, was neither to had nor 
to bind when he cam to the estate, and feund how the gudeman 
was situate/ 

“ Miss Evanshaw's principles of rectitude were again up in arras : 
* It cannot be justifiable, far less a virtue, and still less a duty, to 
stay amongst people who seem to think vice a duty, and what is 
worse, who carry about a perpetual dispensation for all they can 
do/ But the girls (she thought) may be saved from all this, and 
the youngest one at least, if I mistake her not, may be made an or- 
nament to society. What have I to do with the faults of the father 
and mother? am I a Don Quixote, or a modern reformer, who be- 
lieves he must step between God and the dying sinner ? Let me be- 
ware of cant ; it creeps in on all. 

“ Mrs. M‘Tack had been silently and with a keen penetration 
watching Miss Evanshaw’s face, while these self-remonstrances ran 
quickly through her mind ; and reading in her expressive counte- 
nance changes of purpose, she began to lament internally that she 
had carried her confidence so far, and to remember her husband’s 
few but emphatic words, ‘ Women’s tongues/ I. have ruined a’, 
thought she. 

But Miss Evanshaw opened her mouth and said, ‘ I have no 
wish, Ml’S. M‘Tack, either to be uncivil or to dictate to any one ; 
blit I can see no excuse for falsehood, under any circumstances. 
Had not your children better have naked bodies than naked minds ? 
and no clothing is so beautiful as truth. Besides, I cannot help 
thinking that the evil would cure itself. If your husband, who is 
a proud man, and really seems to have sense, saw his family in 
rags, he would be ashamed, and offer voluntarily what is needful/ 

‘ My dear Miss Evanshaw, you kna not : he might gie a coat 
and a pair o’ breeks to Pate, and upper duds to the wenches ; but 
where wud the conformity be ? Na, yc dinna ken the maist extra- 
ordinar part od. The only thing that I can in a seen way get 
money for is eggs, and there is not a cock or hen, a duike or a 
drake, about the place, that’s no an eesair to him. Stop till the 
spring operations begin — stop till the month o’ harvest. — and ye 
wad think ilka hen has fifty heads, and every fit a hunder claws 
made o’ iron. No, no, Miss Evanshaw, there’s no cure but cun- 
ning — Am sure ye 'ken better than I can tell ye, that a’ the weaker 
brutes and beasts have to use cunning instead o’ strength ; and am 
sure we may weel be ca’d the weaker vcshel. They tell me (in a 
whisper) that there’s no a shopkeeper’s wife but what steals out o* 
the till for meat, joust as I hae to do out o’ the barn, the granary, 
aye, and whiles the beef boat, for claes/ 

“ ‘ I confess (said Elizaheth) this is not entirely new to me. 
My grandmother was acquainted with all ranks of life, and she con- 
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jured my father to put all his tenants on such a footing as should 
prevent any temptation to cunning in them> and to put them upon 
a more liberal, just and manly mode of treating their wives. But 
wc ai’C forgetting the principal object: I am really anxious to 
settle a plan; I have now been here ten days, and have done 
nothing." 

‘ Weel, I mun tell ye, I have conquered the fire [that is, pre- 
vailed on her husband to have one lighted in a separate room for 
the governess and her pupils,] ‘ ye’ere to get that ; and I hinted that 
the Crawfords and Wurclaws knew nothing about real gentility, 
and that, from what you said, I doubted my brother wad pit a" 
that kind of stuff in the fire ; and that musick and penting, and 
French, was the fashion. I have some other plans in my head, if 1 
can but get him to gang owr we us the morn to Crawford"s. Fni 
no easily flung, I assure ye, or else I coudiia accomplish many 
things I have dune." 

We shall make another extract, in which is related the stratagem 
by which Mrs. M‘Tack prevails upon her husband to purchase, or 
rather suffer to be purchased, a piano-forte for the girls : 

After sittiag half an horn*, Mrs. M‘Tack said, ‘ Its wool 
minded, guderaan, the Crawfords want us a yont to our tea the 
monies night : I hope ye’ll come in that way.’ 

* Deed, I’ll do na sic thing : d’ye think I have naething to do 
but jingle tea dishes ? ’ 

‘ But I have a particular reason, and ye really maun oblige me.’ 

“ ‘ What’s ye’ere reason V 

“ ‘ Ye’ll sec whim yc come ; I’ll not tell ye till then.’ 

“ He made no reply ; but curiosity had a place in his breast in 
common with the rest of his kind, and he resolved to go, more 
especially as he was too proud to ask what this thing might be. 
After another pause, 

‘ I forgot amaist to tell ye, gudewife, that there’s a letter in the 
post for you ; the post-maister’s callant cam seeking me. I fancy 
its frae the Wakt Indies ; but them that send post letters should 
pay them.’ 

“ ‘ Dear me, gudeman. I’m sure i wadna served you that gaitc.’ 

“ ‘ Like eneuch — fules and there money ’s soon parted.’ 

“ ‘ D’ye ken the cost ? ’ 

‘ Half a crown.’ 

“ Mi-s. M^Tack seemed unusually chagrined ; but there was no 
remedy, and she swallowed down her vexation in silence. 

‘‘ When they retired after supper, which by fui express desire of 
Mr. M‘Tack was always better than usual on market days, lus wife 
followed Elizabeth, and setting herself down in her room, said 
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‘ I camia tell ye how vexed I am. Yc sec how true wliat I tald 
yc is. Wha kens whaf s in that letter ? No doubt he’s, ou hU way 
liame, and here we are joust as he left us. What am I to doo 
“ ‘ Send for the letter early to-morrow.’ 

‘ My dear, yen wad think that y’eve sailed a’ ye’re day in the 
Frith in sunny wather.’ 

Mrs. M‘Tack paused and looked embarrassed ‘ To tell ye the 

plain truth, I hen iia sixpence, far less half-a-crown — ^Wad ony 
body say that my gudeman leys by three himder every year, — at 
least so the banker’s wife tald me, — and whiles mair, and that at 
same kind of interest, she spak o’ Am sure money ^s a curse.’ 

Here she actually wept. 

Miss Evanshaw was amazed at such distress in a person who 
ought to be at least easy in pecuniary matters, and immediately put 
her purse in her hand, saying, take whatever you want. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

“ In the evening the whole family w^nt to Mr. Crawford’s, and 
Mr, M‘Tack did not foil to ‘ cost himself in,’ nor, after decrying 
the Chinese shrub, to drink five or six cups of the spirit-reviving 
infusion, with a proportionable quantity of girdle scOnes and sweet 
cake, made by the young ladies. The Crawfords, though not so 
rich, by more than one-half, as the M‘Tacka, had made much 
greater progress in the arts of refinement. Mrs. Crawford had a 
brother in town, a W.S., and his daughters, besides occasional visits, 
had each been now and then boarded for a few months ; and ac- 
cording to tbc practice of many farmers even yet, the bo^rd was 
paid in kind, any thing in their mind being preferable to parting 
with actual cash. By this mode, in which there is no explicit 
bargain, the giver never exactly knows what he parts with ; for ac- 
cording to his system, he would on no account tell his wife what he 
sent, and she durst not tell the amount of her remittances ; but 
one thing is certain, that the receiver is never satisfied. 

“ Notwithstanding their town education, they were what Dr. 
Johnson would have called ‘ unidea’d girls.’ Thpy had done a 
little of every thing except one, viz. ‘ thought that art being 
entirely beyond the pale of their instructions. It may easily be 
supposed that not a little curiosity was excited by the amval of a 
person like Miss Evanshaw, at a place like Careacres ; and happy 
was she who could get the first glimpse of her. Conscious of their 
intense curiosity, and aware that Mrs. M‘Tack’8 grand ^ washing * 
had occupied the family during the last week, they had delayed 
calling, lest their motive should be suspected, or their visit prove 
inconvenient; but gladly had they closed with Mrs. M‘Tack’8 
offer of a visit, which was modestly clothed in the shape of a mes- 
sage by Kate, that she was wearyii^g to see them. 

As soon as tea was over, which in a farm house and many others 
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was about two hours sooner than people could now arrive without 
the risk of being laughed at, Mrs. M‘Tack, impatient for the exe- 
cution of her plan, begged , 

“ ‘ Miss Crawford would play them that beautifu’ march which 
she learnt last time she was in the toon.* 

“ The young lady, glad to get quit of the embarrassment 
which Miss Evanshaw’s presence had imposed, and not dreaming 
that many people played better than herself, sat down to the harp- 
sichord. She did her best, and was seconded by one and then 
another sister ; during which time the two fathers were discussing 
the state of markets as well as the merits of a mutual foil-dyke, 
which had caused some little heartburnings betwixt them. 

“ Miss Evanshaw had politely attended to the music, and sug- 
gested such airs as she thought they were likely to play. At last, 
when the collection was nearly exhausted, Mrs. M‘Tack said, as 
carelessly as she could, 

* Miss Evanshaw, my dear, gie*8 a highland jig. Fm unco fond 
0* the things that auld Douald plays, and so is the gudeinan.* 

Miss Evanshaw, as we have already observed, had by this time 
acquired a small knowledge of the characters around her, and sus- 
pected that Mrs. M‘Tack had a wish to lead her husband of his 
own accord into the permission that music should be taught in his 
house. She wisely guessed that the best music ever imported 
from the Continent would be woi-se than lost on Mr. M‘Tack, at 
least in the outset, and she therefore commenced with the reel of 
Tullochgorum. 

** Mr. M*Tack, who had a real, innate taste for music, became 
deaf even to Mr. Crawford's expectation that barley would rise, 
and that wintares might be bought in very cheap ; and when Miss 
Evanshaw had played it for the second time, he uttered the inter- 
jection, Hech ! with something like a half sigh. She next played 
Killicrankie, to which he listened without drawing a breath, and 
when at its close she paused, he exclaimed, ‘ Amazen !* She 
next commenced a genuine Pibroch, and his attention became still 
more . entranced : when she rose from, the graver motion into the 
fire and fiiry of battle, he started from his scat, apparently uncon- 
scious of what he did when she slid from that into the swell of 
joy and triumph, he placed himself opposite to her, and fixed his 
eyes upon her with an ardour of attention, which, it is probable, he 
had never bestowed on any thing before ; but when from that she 
sunk into the wailings of a funeral, he burst into tears and left the 
room. He soon returned, however, and said that he * had gotten 
a sair cauld, which had affecked his eye-sight.' 

“ Miss Evanshaw, being herself passionately fond of music, was 
always too much absorbed in the performance of it to observe its 
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effect on others, and without being aware of that produced ou Mr. 
JVt‘Tack, she next played a few favourite Lowland airs, when, if his 
pleasure was less extravagant, it was still sensibly felt, and that in 
such a way, as to settle his mind into a more calm and fixed judg> 
ment of the musician. When she seemed to make a full pause, he 
said, 

‘‘ * Miss Evanshaw, the three fii-st tunes ye pleyed pat me in mind 
of a dram of real Fairntosh ; the last half dizen ’s like a bowl of 
gude punch.* 

“ * Well, (said she,) will you allow me to give you a glass of 
claret?* 

“ ‘ I never drank ony, but ye may let*s try*d.* 

“ She then played a short piece by Handel. 

“ ‘ And ye ca* that claret : I must say, its no for ray drinking.* 

“ ‘ I have already monopolized the instniment too long, but I must 
put the taste of this out of your mouth.* 

“ She then played a slow Highland air, and relinquished her seat. 

‘‘ ‘ I didna think (said he) there had been as much in that ma- 
chine. ’ ** 

Aftcrmuch patient labour the youngladies of Careacres are imbued 
with something of refinement ; the rich uncle returns from the West 
Indies ; and Elizabeth finds in him a second father. But now Mrs. 
Evanshaw comes again upon the stage, and by the most diabolical 
contrivances meditates her daughters ruin. In this she is disap- 
pointed ; but the poor girl now gi-ows weary of persecution, and 
receiving an offer to accompany a family abroad, escaj)e8 from her 
friends at Edinburgh, and sets sail for Madeira. Here the curtain 
drops, with a hint that the ship in which the heroine left England 
foundered at sea. Nothing was ever heard of the passengers. 

Should the work not be continued, the author will have left his 
task quite unfinished. The lesson as well as the story is incom- 
plete. Elizabeth should not be left to drop in this manner out of 
the reader’s hands, in a melancholy termination, but should be re- 
produced, and rendered happy, to show that virtue, of whatever 
creed, may be acceptable to God ; and that it is actioviy not opinion, 
which constitutes good or bad. We, therefore, strongly recom- 
mend the author to continue his story, in the firm belief that the 
public cannot possibly neglect a work displaying so much genius, 
principles so excellent, and so admirable a delineation of the 
beauty of Truth. 
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When shadows fast o’er earth arc stealing, 
And babe by mother’s side is kneeling, 

To its unknown Ood appealing ; 

When the cold moon, from yon blue height, 
Awakes her glance of purest light ; 

Yet not so pure, and not so bright, 

As is that giance of thine, love : 

Or sheltered from the noon tide glow, 
Where groves their cooling shades bestow, 
And streams in bubbling freshness flow ; 
Where beauty meets the languid eye, 

And zephyrs softly breathe and die ; 

And all is sweet serenity: 

Oil ! tlien I think on tliee, love. 

When dark clouds roll their onward flight, 
And veil the Ethiop face of night ; 

Or flash their intermittent light; 

When the wild spirit of the breeze 
Is struggling ’mid the leafless trees. 

And naught its fury can appease : 

Oh I then I think on thee, love. 

When Fancy waves her magic wing, 

And forms to bright existence spring 
By spoil of her imagining ; 

When Passion’s dreamy shades appear, 

And angels bright are wand'ring near : 

In truth, the sweetest angel there 
Is clad in shape like thine, love. 

When summon’d from its lone recess, 

With looks of eloquent distress, 

And robed in mournful loveliness, 

The spirit of sweet harmony 
Melts the wrapt soul in ecstacy ; 

Then, oh 1 then, I think on thee, 

For music’s voice is thine, love. 

And when I see joy’s playful light 
So wildly pure, and purely bright. 

Or dimra’d but by profuse delight ; 

As when morn .sheds its orient beam, 

Soft dews will veil the rosy gleam : 

Ob ! then I smile, and fondly seem 
To feel that bliss is thine, love. 

But when I watch the rayless eye, 

And dreadful throe of agony. 

That sets the struggling spirit free ; 

And mark the silence, still and deep, 

That reigns o’er that long dreamless sleep ; 
Oh ! then I think on thee, and weep, 

For thou too once must die, love. 


F. W. M. 


♦ From the ‘ India Gazette.’ 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 

No. XVI. 

Alexandria — Pompey^s Pillar — Cleopatra's Needles — Coarse — 
Catacombs — Baths — Fortifications y ^c. 

My first view of the Egyptian coast was near the tomb of Osiris, 
and not far from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, being considerably 
to the westward of our destined port. As we sailed along the 
shore by a beautiful moonlight, the time, the scene, the situation, 
everything recalled forcibly to mind that charming allusion of the 
poet, when speaking of 

“ the fount that played 

In times of old through Anumwi’s shade, 

Though icy cold by day it ran, 

Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 
To bum when night drew near.” 

When the majestic column of Alexandria rose from the horizon, 
and was for sometime the only object to be distinctly perceived, 
the silent pride with which it seemed to rear its lofty shaft above 
the solitude that surrounded it was at once an object of admiration 
and regret, yet opposite as those sensations were, every reflection 
to which it gave birth, served but to increase them both. We 
passed close to the Turkish fortress wldch occupies the scite of the 
ancient Pharos ; and it is remarked, that the ruined pillars of that 
celebrated building are now so broken over by the sea that ships 
cannot approach the castle point without danger of striking on 
them. Indeed, the whole of the new harbour in wliich we anchored 
is so filled with fragments of ruined edifices on which the water has 
gained, and with the ballast that has been thiwn overboard from 
vessels, that there is neither depth, holding ground, nor shelter for 
ships of any burthen, and even the smallest arc in danger when 
there is any wind, surrounded with breakers, which everywhere show 
themselves upon the slightest agitation of the sea. 

The old port, to the westward, is more secure, but it is difficult 
of access, as well as to get out of in some winds, so that ships 
making a short stay anchor in the new one, while all vessels of 
trade enter the old harbour, where there are some regulations in 
force for the general benefit, and where also the chief magazines and 
naval stores arc situated. From the statements of former travellers, 
it appears that Turkish vessels only were admitted into the western 
harbour, an exception that no longer exists, as there were at this 
moment of our entering twenty or thirty Christian flags flying there. 

Although Oriental manners might be said to be, in some degree, 
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already familiar to me, from my former acquaintance with Turkey 
and Asia Minor generally, yet on landing for the first time in 
Egypt, I felt all that tumult of distracted attention, all that force 
of novelty and incapacity of reflection which Volney so happily de- 
scribes. It is true that mosques and minarets, barbarous sounds 
and whimsical dresses, strange figures, tanned visages, beards and 
mustachios, turbanned heads and flowing garments, long pipes and 
beaded chaplets, camels, asses, filthy dogs, and wandering phan- 
toms, did not surprise me in Egyptian streets, any more than the 
unfeeling indifference with which the people cast their stupid, yet 
indifferent, gaze upon the ruined fragments on which their ancestors 
had long since trampled. For all this I was prepared ; but I con- 
fess that I experienced more than I can well describe from a com- 
bination of the feelings that overpowered me when my foot first trod 
upon the land, every period of whose history is a tale of wondere 
in itself, from the earliest dawn of authentic records to the present 
hour, more especially that of this renowned portion of the soil, in- 
cluding the city which Alexander founded, and in which the scientific 
Ptolemies reigned ; the spot where Caesar and Antony were equally 
subdued ; where Nelson conquered, and where Abercrombie died. 

Let us recur to the moment when the greatest hero of antiquity, 
on his return from consulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, was so 
confirmed in his choice of the situation of Rhacotis as to found 
there a city which should bear his name, and in whose archives 
posterity should find the trophies of his universal conquests. Let 
us trace the triumphant progress of art, and see how amply the 
golden treasures of enterprising commerce enriched this capital of 
a poor and barren soil, which had stolen the sceptre from Memphis, 
and reigned proudly within itself an independent and distinct go- 
vernment, until the parched and burning sands on which it stood 
teemed with life and fertility ; until the gloom of mystic darkness 
was illumined by the meridian blaze of art and science that beamed 
from the thrones of the Ptolemies ; until the apathy of unpolished 
barbarism was extinguished by the refined excesses of Antony and 
Cleopatra; until, in fact, this stupendous metropolis of the com- 
mercial world, which is said to have contained forty thousand pa- 
laces, as many baths, four hundred squares, and nearly a million of 
inhabitants at the time of its destruction, fell a victim to the un- 
discriminating vengeance of Saracenic fury. Let us then turn from 
the picture which the pencil of history has pourtrayed in such 
glowing colours, and view the desolated heaps that remain to con- 
firm the story of its former greatness, and we must be more or less 
than men if we can look thereon unmoved. 

Nearly the whole of the space on which the ancient city 
stsands is covered with ruins, and there is such a mixture of cha- 
racteristic fragments in the massy Egyptian, the tasteful Grecian, 
and the ruder Saracen remains, that one secs amdng them the silent 
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remnants of every age, wllile tho ignorant and heedless Turk, 
capable of improving from the models that arc before him, despoils 
their walls and overturns their columns to furnish himself with ma- 
terials for building, if one can so call it, the miserable hovels in 
which he is content to smoke away his existence. 

Strabo, the geographical oracle of antiquity, has described the 
situation of the principal places here, of which the learned Pococke 
has given a map, but the sea having encroached upon many parts, 
covering whole buildings with water, and ebbed in others, leaving 
the sands dry, it is difficult to settle their precise situation. That 
of the Pharos or Tower was, however, indisputably on the point of 
the harbour where the castle now stands, the remains of that edifice 
being still visible under water in a calm day. The palace of Cleo- 
patra, and the famous library, were in the neighbourhood of the 
obelisks, now known by the name of the needles ; and her baths 
are still to be seen in the western harbour. The burial place of 
the kings too is pointed out, where Strabo says the body of Alex- 
ander was deposited in a coffin of gold, from whence it was re- 
moved into one of glass, in which Augustus is said to have viewed 
the hero’s lifeless porpse, to have strewed it with flowers, and 
adorned it with a crown of gold. The Corinthian column, called 
Pompey’s Pillar, still remains also to complete the wonders of this 
celebrated spot. 

Of the two obelisks called Cleopatra^s Needles, one of them is 
standing, and another is thrown down, but still perfect and un- 
broken. Both the period and the cause of its fall are unknown. 
These obelisks are about seventy feet in height, by seven feet 
square at the bases, being four-sided, and formed of rose-coloured 
granite in one piece ; standing on a circular pedestal of the same 
kind of stone, as the grooves may yet be seen in the bottom of the 
fallen one. As there are no granite rocks but on the very confines 
of Upper Egypt, where the Nile enters from Nubia, and forms ca- 
taracts over its solid beds, those monuments must have been brought 
from thence, and it is not difficult, from a close inspection, to per- 
ceive that they were then but fragments, even at that remote pe- 
riod, of some early magnificent temple. Denon, in his fine views 
of antiquity in Upper Egypt, gives a view of the entrance to the 
temple of Luxor at Thebes, on each side of which are two obelisks, 
exactly resembling these of Cleopatra in figure and size, and, gene- 
rally, also in the hieroglyphic inscriptions ; and as those at Alex- 
andria occupy the immediate scite of the Ptolemian palace, the idea 
of placing them on each side of its gate might have been borrowed 
from the use made of them at Luxor, or probably they originally 
answered that purpose at the spot from whence they were brought. 

The figures on the northern and western sides of the standing 
obelisk are deep and perfect, although these are the sides most ex- 
posed to ram, which makes no impression on so hard a substance ; 
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while those on the southem and eastern quarters are almost effaced, 
from the friction of the sandy winds which blow from those direc- 
tions. The hieroglyphic characters have been so frequently copied 
that it would be needless to describ3 them, though it is impossible 
not to regret the darkness in which that language is enveloped, as 
its elucidation would throw such light on the history and ihanners 
of the ages that produced them. 

It is remarkable enough that although the first impression which 
strikes one on beholding these colossal monuments of art is that of 
wonder at the means which were employed for their conveyance and 
erection, no writer that I have met with has ventured to offer any 
explanation on that subject. Pococke merely mentions the exist- 
ence of these gigantic pillars of a single stone each ; Volney passes 
them over in silence ; and Denon, at the same time that he con- 
jectures they were brought from Memphis, tells us they might be 
conveyed to France without difficulty, where they would become 
characteristic trophies of the national conquests. The English 
army also, under Lord Craven and Sir Sidney Smith, entertained 
similar ideas ; and even cleared away the rubbish from the fallen 
obelisk, with a viejv to transport it on board shi]),but abandoned the 
plan from its impractibility : the commander-in-chief kindly sparing 
them, however, the mortification of such an avowal, by issuing an 
order that it should not be taken out of the country. Such is 
the account of the affair currently received as correct on the spot. 

In what light then must we view the people who hewed them from 
their solid quarries, ornamented them with the symbols of their 
mysteries, transported them by land and water, and reared them 
before the entrances of their magnificent edifices? Every ques- 
tion we ask concerning them, brings, in its unanswered silence, in- 
creased regret at the impenetrable darkness in which the history 
of their means and powers, in the mechanical arts at least, is 
enveloped. 

Of the column ascribed to Pompey, although much has been 
said by the authors of several extremely different theories, there arc 
not wanting advocates for each. The column, considered as it now 
stands, has by no means however a claim to high antiquity. If it 
had existed in Strabo's time, it is impossible that he should have 
omitted the mention of so remarkable a monument in his minute 
topography of the ancient city, which is the fact : and indeed an 
inspection of the pillar itself, its situation and manner of erection, 
must convince an unbiassed observer that it is the work of later 
ages, than that to which it has been generally ascribed. 

At the period generally cliaracteris<xl as that in which the re- 
vival of letters succeeded the darker ages, and when men of learn- 
ing first left their'^native countries to explore the ruins of antiquity, 
names were hastily bestowed on new objects, in which perhaps 
personal vanity mi^it have had some share, as these names iiicon- 
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sidcratcly given, were handed down to posterity, coupled with 
that of the traveller who first bestowed them. It was thus that 
the early visitois of this country, having read of a monument being 
raised to Pompey at Alexandria, identified it in this column, and it 
enjoyed the distinction undisputed for some time, until Mr. Wort- 
ley Montague pretended to have discovered a medal near its base, 
which gave the honour of it to Vespasian. Again, Brotier, from a 
misquoted passage of Father Sicard, ascribes it to Ptolemy 
Evergetes, while Michmlis falls into a similar error in mistrans- 
lating Amud Issawari — the Arabic appellation given it by Abul- 
feda — the Pillar of Severus. Dr. WJiite, in his ‘ Egyptiaca,^ has 
formed anotlier ingenious theory respecting it ; and a more re- 
cent opinion, founded on a restored inscription, yields it at length 
to Diocletian. 

The claim of Pompey is invalidated from the want of collateral 
testimony or con*oborating circumstances to support it. The pre- 
tension of Wortley Montague is said here to have been a forgery. 
The basis of Brot^ris ai*gunient is ermneons, and the inference of 
Michaelis is not more correct. The pretensions of Dr. White, from 
their extreme ingenuity, arc much more plausible ; but will bo 
found, on close examination, to be equally fallaciofb ; while the claim 
of those who ascribe to the pillar the age of Diocletian may be ad- 
mitted, without hesitation, as quite conclusive. 

The learned Doctor assumes, as a first position, the distinctions 
made by the Arabian geographer, Abulfeda, in bis titles of the 
obelisk and column, which appear to him as mere local epithets, 
viz. Amnd il Bahri,’' and “ Amud Issawari,” or the column of 
the sea, and the column of the pillars. The tautology of the lat- 
ter phrase, of which the Doctor himself complains, is not so ap- 
parent, when we read the distinction which follows it. In this he 
tells us that our language affords no correspondent term, no word 
equally extensive with “ Ainud,” which includes both the round 
and square pillar, and applies equally to an Egyptian obelisk’ or a 
Grecian column. But Amud, taking it in its simple signification, 
fiwioc that signification did not necessarily imply shape, would 
fairly admit the distinction it assumes. Let us observe then on 
how foebl(^4 foundation his ingenious superstructure rests. Admit 
the slightesi; error of orthography, translation, or grammatical dim- 
struction to change the number of Issawari, and make it singular 
instead of plural, which its similarity of termination to el Bahri 
would seem to warrant, and this imposing theory fulls to the 
ground, leaving nothing hut the solitary of the 

we actually find it, surrounded by silent desolation. The reesoos 
which Dr. White urges in proof of the descriptive fwopriety of this 
appellation arc equally objectionable. In the first place, he aayu 
timt Bishop Pocoeke saw neai' it some fragments of pilkra four foei 
HI diameter, aa(i that the Arabian writers of the middle ages men- 
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tion upwards of four hundred of them as standing in the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Of the worthy Bishop's veracity none will entertain a doubt ; but 
one might ask, in what part of Alexandria are there not fragments 
of pillars of a still greater diameter ? The ruins of the ancient 
city, even at this recent period, abound with them, and they enter 
into every building of the modem one : but if the accounts of the 
the Arabian historians were true, that so great a number were 
standing in the time of the crusades, one would like to be informed 
by what means they have all disappeai'ed, since they must have 
been few in Pococke’s time, if one might infer from his silence as 
tb their number ; and at this moment, not half a dozen fragments 
are to be counted within a hundred yards around it. We know 
the characters of the Turks too well to suppose they would exert 
themselves to take away from this distant spot materials which are 
evei-ywhere strewed so much nearer to them ; and if it be aasumed 
that some sudden convulsion of Nature, or the slow progress of 
destroying Time, have buried them in ruins, the question imme- 
diately arises, by what supernatural means has this simple co- 
lumn been preserved erect, with its very pedestal elevated, at this 
hour, several feet%bove the natural level of the plain, standing, 
indeed, on a heap of rubbish loosely thrown up into an artificial 
mound ? 

The testimonies of Tacitus and others respecting the magnificent 
temple of Serapis erected by the Ptolemies, is admitted without diffi- 
culty, nor can we wonder at the plunder and destruction of precious 
idols and shrines of gold ; for which the learned Professor yields 
his tribute of admiration and gratitude, when he ascribes this 
triumph over its fallen glories to the pure light of the Gospel that 
was now dispensing the gloom of Paganism, and to the mild spirit 
of Christianity that zealously trampled on this temple of Alex- 
andria's tutelar deity, broke his statues in pieces, demolished the 
golden walls that enshrined him, and dedicated a church to peace 
and mercy upon its smoking ruins. 

But returning from this digression : the question still proposes 
itself. Where arc the stately columns of the Pagan Serapeum, and 
the humbler altars of the Christian church ? Not vestige of 
either remains, and can we then imagine the proud pillar to have 
stood firm upon its base, witnessing unmoved the destruction of all 
that surrounded it ? The very supposition is full of difficulties, 
if not impossible ; besides which, an inspection of the monument 
itself, and of the position it occupies, impress deeply the conviction 
that this theory is wholly insupportable. 

Denon says, but I know not on what authority, that the frag- 
ments of pillars which have been seen near it, were of the same 
substance and diameter, forming perhaps the remains of a portico 
of some stupendous edifice ; even the Serapeum itself, as it is not 
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the antiquity of the shaft which is disputed, so much as the Me 
of its erection in its present place : because, if any one colossal 
column was, according to Dr. White’s theory, designed to have 
stood proudly pre-eminent over a number of inferior ones forming 
the area of a temple, that column would be uniform in its materials, 
perfect in its proportions, complete in its execution, and finn in its 
foundation, neither of which is the case with this. On the con- 
trary, while the shaft is both so just in its proportions and finished 
in its execution as to cause all who see it to pronounce it the work 
of the best ages, the base and pedestal are both clumsy and dispro- 
portionately small ; the capital is miserably wrought ; and both of 
these are of a different granite to that used in the shaft itself. 
The earth on which it stands is a heap of ruins, considerably 
elevated above the natural level of the plain which surrounds it, 
formed of loose earth, sand, and broken pottery ; the foundation 
on which it stands is a block af Egyptian granite with invei'ted 
hieroglyphics on it, and the paltry masonry by which the pedestal 
is supported is of the meanest kind that can be imagined. 

With respect to the inscription on the pedestal, it w^s seen by 
Pococke, but then so imperfectly deciphered a§ to afford no clue 
to its signification. Later attempts, hdwever, have been more suc- 
cessful ; and Mr. Hamilton, among others who visited it in 1802, 
obtained, with unwearied perseverance and assiduity, the following 
lines : 

TO OTATON AYTOKPATOPA 

TON nOAIOYXON AAESANAPEIAC 

AIOKAHTIANON TONA TON 

no EHAPXOC AinmoY 

which, after supplying the obliterated characters, has been thus 
translated by Mr. Hayter, a learned divine : 

Pontius, Prefect of Egypt, 

Dedicates this monument 
To Diocletian, the august Emperor, 

And Tutelar Divinity of Alexandria. 

An emperor who, says Mr. Hamilton, had, in more than one in- 
stance, merited the grateful remembrance of the Alexandrians, 
particularly in granting them a public allowance of corn, to the 
extent of two millions of medimni ; and when he had taken the city 
by siege, after it had revolted against the emperor, he checked the 
fury of his soldiers in the promiscuous massacre of the citizens. 
He adds, the bad taste of the capital attests the degradation of the 
arts at the time of its erection. 

From all the circumstances, I am induced to believe, that the 
shaft itself might have been one of the pillars of a portico belong- 
ing to some ancient.edifice, which now Hes buried underneath in ruins, 
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and that being more perfect than the others among which it lay, it 
was erected and dedicated to Diocletian, by the Alexandrians of 
his day, upon the pedestal on which it now stands, and surmounted 
by tbe Corinthian capital, both executed by less skilful hands, and 
formed of such granite as they could then procure. Whether a 
statue was ever placed on its summit is a question not easily de- 
cided. The mere groove seen, on the top of the capital, is not a 
sujficient foundation for such a conclusion ; but, even if it were, a 
statue of Diocletian would be as worthy of the Alexandrians, as a 
statue of any other chief or hero. 

Not far from this celebrated pillar, but considerably below the 
elevation of its base, and occupying the natural level of the plain, is 
a very spacious Course, the semi-circular end appropriated to the 
spectators, being hewn out of a rock of white friable stone, with a 
pavement of about six or eight feet wide, intersected in the fonn of 
a cross, and having deep marks of wheels in every direction. In 
the middle of the semicircle, and on each side the pavement, is a 
level space of firm earth, and the whole is surrounded by raised 
ground. Excavations had been made underneath this, by Lord 
Craven, and subterraneous chambers discovered, but the work was 
abandoned on account of its expense. The operation of the salt air has 
given this stone a fretted appearance, which, at first sight, makes it 
appear like masonry ; but, on examination, it is found to be a solid 
rock, and evidently of the same stone with which the old city walls 
and towers were built. A view of this spot suggests a number of 
interesting queries as to the situation of the rock itself among sur- 
rounding sands, the vast labour requisite to hew it down into its 
present form, and the purpose for which it was designed. Several 
circumstances combine to induce the supposition of its being a spot 
used for the display of athletic exhibitions, as well as the foot and 
chariot races of the Grecian games. 

Both the baths and the catacombs I had an opportunity of in- 
specting. They arc situated on the sea-shore of the western har- 
bour, and about two miles from the town ; the whole space between 
them and the present city being covered with fragments of build- 
ings and broken pottery. 

Whether the former of these were the baths of the voluptuous 
Cleopatra or not, as tradition has characterised them, it is impos- 
sible at the present period to ascertain. They are worthy, how- 
ever, of her regal dignity, as nothing can be imagined more con- 
veniently situated to receive the waters of the sea, in silent sc- 
cFusion, or more romantically suited to form a bathing retreat for 
blushing and retiring beauty. 

As to the catacombs, I cannot but dissent from the very gene^ 
rally received opinion of their having been ancient sepulchres. That 
the practice of entombing in such splendid caves was general in 
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doubts ; but the chambers themselves have neither 
receptacles for bodies, nor any thing indicative of their being ap- 
plied to such a purpose. Every thing relative to the architecture is 
perfectly Grecian ; and the central hall or temple, from which all 
the other wings diverge, is worthy the best age. They appear to 
have been abandoned before they were completely finished ; but 
although the entrance to many of the apartments is still blocked 
up by rubbish, enough may be seen to justify the inference of these 
catacombs having been a subterranean temple devoted to some wor- 
ship, characterised by mysterious rites. 

At present, the place is the abode of jackalls, foxes, and other 
animals, and every part of its recesses are strewed with the bones of 
their prey ; indeed, desolation can hardly be conceived more com- 
plete than here, where we see a work which must have required 
years of labour to hew it out of the solid rock, for some grand pur- 
pose, become the habitation of the birds and beasts of the desert, 
and almost untrodden by a human foot 

With respect to the modern state of Alexandria, it presents us with 
few interesting features, the city having, sinse the expedition of 
Buonaparte to this country, diminished in population, opulence, 
and trade. The town occupies a space of rather more than a mile 
in length and half a mile in breadth, allowing for irregularities of 
shape. It contains from six to eight thousand inhabited houses ; 
from four to five hundred deserted ones, and about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, of whom the people here estimate one half to be Arabs, 
one fourth Egyptians and Copts, and the remainder Turks and 
European Christians, Both the Arabs and Egyptian Turks arc 
followers of Mohammed ; but the former have greater pretensions to 
piety, from abstinence and prayer ; while the latter are more negli- 
gent and sensual. The houses are coarsely built, and the streets 
unpaved, but wider than in most other towns of the' East. The 
mode of living combines every thing that meanness and wretched- 
ness can imply. 

Soon after the present Pasha or Vice-Eoy of Egypt, was seated 
in his power, he began to apprehend the probability of an attack on 
Alexandria, to oppose wliich he commenced a wall and ditch round 
the town, for which purpose he employed from 1500 to 2000 men, 
who were nearly ten years in completing it, at a cost of about half 
a million of piastres. The old Saracen wall was their guide, every 
trace of the ancient Grecian boundaries having been long since 
obliterated. He, therefore, had this new wall thrown about twenty 
feet beyond the old, which, with the circular towers that stood at 
intervals along its range, furnished the workmen with building ma- 
terials at hand. Notwithstanding that these advantages offered 
every facility to the undertaking, it is, at best, a weak defence, 
and would fall almost as speedily, and with as little noise, at least, 
as the walls of Jericho. In our walks round it, we had occasion to 
« O f 
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observe, at every step, the contrast it forms with the few Saracenic 
remains of circular towers which they have not entirely demolished : 
the one has all the requisites of symmitry and solidity, the other 
has neither just proportions, strength, nor beauty. At intervals of 
from four to five hundred yards are platforms for artillery, built in 
the most fantastic form, and void of all uniformity. Besides being 
wretchedly constructed, their port holes are so narrow that a nine- 
pounder could not traverse to be fired through them but in a point 
blanlc range, so that, if the cannon cannot be pointed with its muzzle 
towards the assailants, the .rssailants are expected to be polite 
enough to advance towards the muzzle, where they would be in no 
danger of a second shot, for the few pieces of cannon they hhve 
mounted are first placed on a ship-carriage, and after that on the 
wheels of a field-piece, from which they would certainly be thrown 
the first time they were fired full charged. To add to this, no two 
carriages are alike in height or shape, or apparently in materials or 
age. Between these platforms, the wall that connects them is 
terraced over for about six feet thick, leaving a sheltering wall of 
two feet, through which are loop holes for musketry of different 
heights and for soldiers of different stature. The draw-bridge 
gates are in a better style, for the construction of which the French 
had left them a model in one built by them during the last cam- 
paign ; but a train of six smart field-pieces would effect a breach 
in a few minutes, and its ])altry masonry would be no defence 
against an European army. The castle that commands the harbour 
is equally contemptible as a protection from assault. 

The supply of water is, of course, fiom the Nile, by the canal 
which brings it into the town ; and so attentive were their prede- 
cessors to the preservation of this article, that there are within the 
walls a sufficient number of wells to contain water for three years, 
if all filled at the time of the inundation, a circumstance of the 
highest importance to the Alexandrians; for, if deprived of such a 
supply, the city, situated on a barren sand without the Delta, and 
destitute of either moisture or verdure, would soon become as de- 
solate as the Great Libyan Desert, on whose confines it stands. 

Some writers, and Mr. Browne among others, arc of opinion, that 
the Lake Mareotis, which bounds Alexandria on the south, was the 
work of the ancient Egyptian kings, intended as a grand reservoir, 
in case of the supply from the Nile being cut off ; and that it was 
filled by two canals from the Lake Mceris in Upper Egypt, and 
other collections of water in the Lower, an hypothesis which appears 
founded in conjecture, and that of the most speculative kind ; first, 
because the country abounds with natural lakes formed by the fre- 
quent variation of the Nile in its height and rapidity ; and, se- 
condly, because the water could always be procured with greater 
ease from the river than froni any other source ; thirdly, that its 
connection with the sea has occasioned its water to be always too 
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brackish for use ; and, lastly, because this lake, beiug without the 
most ancient boundaries of the city, could no more be a certain re- 
source than the river itself. It is now said to be fast drying up, 
yielding still, however, a large quantity of salt, which is collected 
in heaps on its marshy surface, and exported from hence all over 
the Mediterranean ; so that, if other new inundations do not sup- 
ply the exhaustion which every year takes place in the long dry 
seasons here, it will soon be cultivatible land, and no doubt ex- 
tremely fertile ; but of what benefit to the indolent Egyptians, one 
cannot say. Their general policy warrants the supposition of its 
being very inconsiderable indeed. 


STANZAS. 

[The first stanza of the following is to be found in the ‘ Decameron ’ 
of Boccacio.] 

“ I, heretofore, 

Was by a fond admirer made to prove 
The soft persuasive force of love ; 

Swift pass’d the hours in transports thus divine, 

While all his wishes, all his thoughts wore mine. 

But he ’s no more !” 

’Twas soothly said, 

“ Of human ills unjustly we complain 
While wc have Love!” who, (joy or pain,) 

Offspring and foretaste of the Heaven we seek, 

Still leaves a bloom on the forlornest cheek 
Time cannot fade. * 

Oh ! who can tell 

The bleakness of that hour when he expirctl 
Who was my all ? yet undcsired 
By me were happiness, if hid from view 
The mournful treasure of our last adieu — 

His fond farewell 1 

The flowers remain. 

The fields where we have loved— they breathe of him ; 

All that is good or fair, undim, 

Preserves his memory — henceforth to supply, 

Of each beguiling snare beneath the sky, 

A fond disdain. 

Despair, begone I 

My joys are lodged beyond the harm of fate— 

They ’re past— Oh sad, yet glad estate I 
Who hopes no more on earth, hath heaven in store, 

If Love’s funereal torch have gone before 
To light him on. 

P. N, 
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Having had opportunities of acquiring some accurate knowledge 
of the United States of North America, and having met with a 
book, the true scope of which is likely to be misunderstood by all 
who are not more interested about that country than we could ex- 
pect the great body of British readers to be, in the present state of 
their knowledge on the subject — a book which professes to deal 
with a few of the tough stories, and very tough story-tellers of the 
day, we feel disposed to put the affair in a better light, and help a 
deficiency of which we have much reason to complain. The people 
of the Mother Country are beginning to inquire after and to know 
the truth ; but we are much mistaken if the people of her Mn-eman- 
cipated colonies and possessions are not, even yet, grievously ig- 
norant of the true character of the Anglo-Americans. It was but 
the other day, indeed, that stories were believed of them by the 
able and intelligent men of Great Britain ; which, if they were re- 
peated now, would be received with indignation or ridicule by the 
very multitude. 

This ‘ John Bull in America * purports to be the Journal of a 
British Traveller in the United States, who is conjectured, on rather 
satisfactory grounds, (by the author of the work itself,) to be the 
writer of an article which appeared in the * Quarterly Review * 
about two years ago, upon ‘ Faux’s Travels in the United States/ 
Now, the British travellers in America, with two or three exceptions, 
are a tribe of ped^ile as unlike the British travellers that one hears 
of, in almost every other part of the world, as the travellers for 
mercantile or manufacturing houses are unlike the travellera for 
pleasure as unlike them, too, as the puff paragraph writers of the 
present day arc unlike the high-bred gentlemen or well-educated 
authors of England. We should observe, however, that when we 
speak of British travellers in America, we mean such as have pub- 
lished their travels ; for they are a class of men, with a very few 
exceptions, of whom, if we were to speak the truth, and the whole 
truth, we should expect to be either visited by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, or denounced by all who have a respect for the decencies of 
language. It is they who are imitated by the writer of this book, 
which it were hardly necessary to add, after reading the title, 
is intended for a burlesque on such British travellers in Ame- 
rica, — a sort of caricature of their caricatures. It is written, we 
are told, by a Mr. Paulding, the author of several works, three or 
four of which have reappeared in this country, at long intervals, 
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and been pretty well received by a few of “ the intelligeit few” in 
whose way they happened to fall, at a time when it was the fashion 
for a large party to be dissatisfied with every thing here, and de- 
lighted with evciy thing in the shape of an attack upon their poli- 
tical adversaries. Mr. Paulding began his career with a bad poem 
or two ; after which he produced ‘ John Bull ^nd Brother Jona- 
than,' * a small satirical work in one volume, giving a brief account 
of the revolutionaiy war between Great Britain and her North 
American colonies ; a large part of ‘ Salmagundi,' attributed to 
Irving ; the ‘ Backwoodsman,' a poerriy if we are to believe two or 
three British and half a score of North American Reviewers ; 
* Lettei*s from the South,' a clever wandering sort of a book, with 
some pith and much ill-humour in it ; * Old England, by a New 
Englandman,' a spiteful affair, partially republished as high autho- 
rity here, though one could not read a page without perceiving that 
the author, who is believed to be the same Mr. Paulding, had never 
been in England, if he had ever been out of America ; a new series 
of ‘ Salmagundi,' which was quite equal to the first, though it fell 
dead from the press ; ‘ Longfinne,' a novel, republished in England, 
a very clever work, though not likely to be understood by mere 
novel readers ; and, finally, this book now under review. 

Mr. Paulding is one of the very few literary men of America who 
appear to be regarded with favour by the federal Government. For 
a long while he has had a snug office at Washington, and has lately 
been fixed in a veiy profitable one at New York. Out of this fact 
has grown the absurd story, that he has been employed by the 
American Government to attack the reputation of this country. 
But there is no truth in the report. He is a bold, keen, and 
rather insolent writer, greatly overrated by tl^e democratic party, 
who are hostile to this country, and greatly underrated by the 
federal party, who are friendly to it. He has been kept alive by 
a Government under which there is no such thing as a sinecure, a 
pension, or salary for form sake ; merely because they saw that, 
when his blood was up, and his pay secure, he could do his duty to 
them, and help forward the literary spirit of his country neverthe- 
less. 

The idea of this book was an excellent one — the idea of showing 
up the true John Bulls of America ; but we cannot say that Mr. 
Paulding has done justice to it ; for we, who have seen a few of the 
originals there, do know that any thing like the truth would appear 
to their countrymen here as a broad caricature. We only wish 
their behaviour could bo known to the great body of the people 
here ; or that the true character of their works could be known to 
those who are in the habit of trusting to them. It would go far to 
change the little unkindness which may be lurking yet in a few 
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British hearts ; work a speedy and effectual cure to the mischief 
that has gone abroad hitherto wherever the English language was 
either spoken or studied in the shape of travels and reviews ; and 
do more, we verily believe, to bring the people of the two countries 
into a state of good fellowship than almost any other circumstance 
under heaven. 

Were we not very sure of the fact, we should not venture to say, 
that, up to this hour, the people of the United States have seen but 
very few specimens of the well-educated English gentleman since 
the teimination of the old war. Such a thing would appear incre- 
dible, and beyond the reach of explanation, to those who do not 
know the fact. But why are not the Americans visited by the 
well-bred English, if it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that a multi- 
tude of well-bred Americans are to be met with every day in Eng- 
land ? The reason is this : the better educated rich people of the 
United States come to Great Britain for that which the better 
educated rich people of Great Britain seek on the Continent — to 
complete their educationy to get a polish, to see the world, that 
world of which they have been reading all their lives. But who 
ever thought of going to the United States of America to finish his 
education, or to get a polish, or to sec the world? for any purpose 
indeed worthy of a patriot, a statesman, or a philosopher ? The 
majority of those who go thither from this great count ry are a sort 
of mercantile agents ; and a large part of the rest, nineteen-twen- 
tieths, no doubt, are troublesome or disaffected people, adventurers, 
bankrupts, beggars, rogues, or genteel vagabonds, who have out- 
stayed their characters at home. The remaining twentieth are 
small farmers, labourers, and shiftless manufacturers, with here 
and there a miserable getter-up of miserable books. But before 
we give a specimen of o\jr author, whose work is but a cari- 
cature edition of the talcs which have been fabricated about 
America^ let us not be understood as forgetful of our exceptions, 
the two or three pretty good books that have appeared about 
America. We have met with three or four, some of which, in the ab- 
sence of better books, may well pass for good ones, if not for 
authority ; and we will take this opportunity of saying so much for 
the author of a * Summary View of America,^ a sensible kind of 
man, who tells what he believes to be true ; for Captain Hall, who, 
we are quite sure, means well enough, though he is rather too lively 
in some parts of the narrative which he put forth about America ; 
and for Miss Wright, who means too well ; in other words, that 
Captain Hall is not of the number who seek to be mischievous, and 
that Miss Wright, who is undoubtedly a very clever woman, with 
all the higher properties of a heroine for active real and sober life 
about her, was altogether carried away by her enthusiasm for Ame- 
rica and its people. ' \ 

We shall now give a few extracts from this ^ John Bull in Arne- 
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rica but, aware that some of the best hits in it (we pass over the 
failures) are not to be understood without a thorough knowledge, not 
of America, but of the works put forth by the British travellers 
and British Reviews, about that country, its literature, and its 
people, we shall adopt an expedient, rather unusual in reviews, 
by adding notes to every passage that requires to be explained, 
and, after we have done with the extracts, give the explanations 
with their numerical references. 

“ As these immaculate Republicans (we quote from the work 
before us what arc to pass for the opinions of a British traveller, 
such as we have been speaking of) have neither religion nor morals, 
so are they entirely destitute of gratitude (1). It will hardly be 
believed, but is nevertheless a fact, that Mr. Jefferson, the author 
of their famous * Declaration of Independence,' the oracle of re- 
publicans, the former President of the United States, and, after 
Satan, the prince of democrats, the man whom the people toast at all 
their public meetings, and pretend to revere next to Washington, 
is, at this moment, an actor on the Philadelphia boards for bread. 
I saw him myself, or I would not have believed it, bad as I think 
these miserable republicans. Yet, with this damning fact staring 
them full in the face, they are every day boasting of their grati- 
tude to their benefactors, at the gorgeous feasts given to General 
La Fayette (2). I hope the ‘ Quarterly' will touch them up on this 
score, in their next number. Of their other surviving presidents, 
Mr. Madison, as I am assured, teaches a school in some remote 
part of Virginia (3) ; and Mr. Adams lives in great obscurity, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Boston." 

We shall now add a few notes: 

Note (1). Republics are ungrateful, to a proverb; there is no 
denying that. The Americans are charged with ingratitude, and as 
the charge happens to be very true, (we say it seriously,) they cannot 
bear the word. But, while they have been very ungrateful to their 
public men — giving them no more pay than was required by them 
for their services, and paying them for not one hour longer than 
they served the republic — they have been especially so to the men 
of the Revolution ; a multitude of whom have been suffered to 
linger out the last of their days, the last of their years we should 
say, in a state of absolute misery. But “ the Americans have no 
religion," said the ‘British Critic' some years ago, and that is one of 
the many bitter things alluded to here. The words were ; “ One- 
third of the people (of America) have no church at all. Three and 
a half millions enjoy no means of religious instruction." * * “ It is be- 
coming fashionable, however, among the better orders of society in 
the north to go to church ; in the southern parts of the Union, the 
rites of our holy chhrch are almost never practised so says the 
‘ British Review' (Quarterly) for May 1819. The fact is, that in 
the United States there are more than eight thousand churches and 
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meeting-houses ; twelve theological institutions, and several esta- 
blishments of a religious nature, having about eight hundred stu- 
dents, professors, &c. Of this we are assured by Mr. Ingersol, in 
his pamphlet on ‘ The American Mind,* published by Miller. 

Note (2). The remark about La Fayette alludes to a charge of 
ingratitude preferred against the people of America, in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,' while the great and good La Fayette was moving from 
city to city, with a sort of uninterrupted procession after him. 
The writer was very severe, but not severe enough ; he went far, 
but he did not go far enough : and why ? Because the people of 
America had suffered two or three of their own general officers to 
want in their old age ; one or two to die in the condition of paupers; 
and had erected no monument to the memory of De Kalb, a Ger- 
man baron, who fell in their service ; or Lord Stirling, (a British 
nobleman, who risked his head for them ;) or General Charles Lee, 
who, being a British officer, took up arms in their behalf against his 
own country, while his reputation was equal to that of any soldier 
in Europe, and died, if not for them, at least of their treatment ; 
or Pulaski, a Polo of high birth, who, after doing that for them 
which no other man alive could have done perhaps, fell in a des- 
perate affair, which no other man would have had the courage to 
attempt in their behalf. Because they had erected no monument 
to these, or any of these nien, because they were absolutely for- 
gotten, it was fait* to charge them with ingratitude, and to attribute 
the uproar which followed the visit of another general, the Marquis 
La Fayette, not so much to gratitude as to something else. But 
looking to their behaviour on his arrival, what was that something 
else ? Wc do not fear to say. It was not, wo believe, altogether 
owing to what the writer in ‘ Blackwood' alleged, though greatly 
owing to that. He attributed it solely to the rank of La Fayette, 
for the Americans are fond of title and parade.* We believe, how- 
ever, the reception of La Fayette in America to be owing to three 
things : 1. To his being a nobleman of the highest rank and oldest 
family. 2. To the uneasiness which the people of America have 
.long felt under the charge of ingratitude, a charge which has been 
pealed in their cars of late, until they can bear it no longer. And 
3. To the jealousy which keeps the cities and large towns of 
America, the capitals of so many large, separate, rich, powerful, 
and independent states, in a perpetual fever of competition. Phila- 
delphia would not he outdone by Baltimore, by New York, or 


• If proof be needed, we have only to refer to the late American papers, all 
of which, with one exception, (all that we have seen, rather,) have cal'cd John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson the Honourable John Adams and the Honourable 
Thomas Jefferson ; as if that were a title for two of the chief men of the twenty* 
four confederated republics ; that a worthy title for the chief among those 
who began the career of liberty by making war upon titles. That one ex- 
ception was the ‘ Boston Patriot* ; in that paper the dead President is Spoken 
of as John Adams— nothing more— nothing less. But more of this hereafter. 
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Boston ; Boston would not give up to New York or Philadelphia, 
Richmond, or Baltimore'; and so it was from one extremity of the 
confederacy to the other — a tug for character, a vehement struggle 
for the reputation of gratitude, munificence, and liberality, between 
all the cities, towns and villages of the country. Such was the 
fact ; and for that reason it is that the author of ‘ John Bull in 
America’ has dragged in the revered name of La F.ayettc. 

Note (3). The blunder about Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson, 
there being an actor on the Philadelphia boards of the latter name, 
is hardly so absurd as many that we could select from the works 
of Ashe, Fearon, Weld, and Parkinson. “ There are no very pro- 
minent men at present in America,” says the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ No. LXI. Munro is a man of plain, unaffected, good 
sense. Jefferson, m believe, is still alive.” ib. Think of that !— 

Jefferson, we believe^ is still alive”— and this said in such a 
journal as the ‘ Edinburgh Review,' of such a roan as Thomas Jef- 
ferson ! It would be difficult to caricature such a piece of gossip 
as this. — But to our extracts from the book before us. 

There is a great show, or rather affectation, of literature here, 
(says the ‘ John Bull in America,') and the good people crow in 
their cups a good deal on account of the oldest periodical paper in 
the States being published here (in Philadelphia). It is called the 
‘ Portfolio * ( 4 ), and it is really so old that it may be pronounced 
quite superannuated. But I do not find any other special indica- 
tions of a flourishing state of literature (5). To be sure, here and 
there you meet with a young lady that can read large print, and a 
young gentlemen that can tell B. from a bull’s foot by the aid of a 
quizzing glass. But there never has been an original work pro- 
duced here of American mami facturc ; and the only translation I 
ever met with was that of the Almanack into High Dutch (6). 
They likewise boast of one Franklin, a great hand at flying kites, 
and one of the first manufacturers of lightning-rods. Lhad heard 
him spoken of respectfully at home, so am willing to allow he was 
clever. But, after all, what have these people to boast of, on this 
head ? Both Washington and Franklin, and indeed all the respec- 
table sort of men who figure in the history of this counti-y, were 
born under the King's government (7), and were, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes, Englishmen. Franklin spent a long time in 
England, antt though there is no account of Washington ever having 
been there, his being able to read and write, of which there are 
pretty clear proofs, is a sufficient presumption that he must have 
been there (8), or where could he have got his learning 

Now, who would ever suppose, on reading the above, that such 
absurdity had any sort of resemblance to the absurdity of any 
British writer ? who would ever imagine that, after all, it is no very 
gross caricature of what has actually been said of 'America and of 
the people of America, by British writers of celebrity ? And yet, 
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8uch is the fact ; of which, after a word ov two more in the order of 
the notes, we shall add a few passages in proof. 

Note (4). The ‘ Portfolio' is a monthly magazine, pnblished at 
Philadelphia. It was a pretty good work, though nothing re- 
markable, about a dozen or fifteen years ago. It is now a drivellirif^ 
affair, characterized by nothing but scurrility and impotency. 
They are beginning to establish periodical works of merit, however, 
in several parts of the country ; and if they persevere as they have 
begun, paying their contributors liberally, they will soon have a 
score of journals worth reading, instead of ten score, at the least, 
which are hardly worth burning. We arc persuaded that a work 
of merit, carried on with liberal views, would be sure to succeed in 
America, and, contrary to all appearance hitherto, get to be better 
and better property as it got older and older, so that after a while 
it would be, what so many works are in this country, a sure estate 
for an able man, so long as it was conducted with ability. 

Note (5). This remark is a very fair hit for Mr. Fearon, who 
has ventured his criticisms about the cheap literature of tlie new 
world ; nor would it be much amiss if it were looked upon as a hit 
for the author of the ‘ Summary View,’ a man pf another cast ; a 
very grave, thoughtful, honest man, but not the less uninformed on 
such matters. — See Note 15. 

Note (6). “ High Dutch” almanacks are met with every day in 
a part of Pennsylvania which was settled by Germans ; and if a 
British traveller were to say of them just what is supposed to have 
been said of them by a British traveller, it would not be half so in- 
excusable as many things to be found in what has been said by five 
out of six, that have written about the literature of the United 
States. — See Note 15, also. 

Note (7). The words of the British writer on this head dre— 

“ Franklin, in grinding his electrical Tnachine and flying his kite, 
did actually elicit some useful discoveries in a branch of science 
that had not hitherto much engaged the attention of the philoso- 
phers of Europe, But the foundation of Franklin* s fame was 
laid, not in America, hut in London. Besides, half of what he 
wrote was stolen from others, and the greater part of the other not 
worth preseiwing.” Have we gone too far ? Have we been quoting, 
at random, from a work of no reputation, or from memory ? No, 
we have quoted, word for word, from ‘ The Quarterly Review.’ 
(No. XX.)— See Note 15. 

Note (8). In addition to what appears in the last note, it may 
be enough to say, that one of the quarterly journals of Great Britain 
did seriously aver, not long ago, that as America had produced no 
great man whatever since the day of her emancipation, it was pro- 
per to attribute such great men as she had produced, anterior to 
that period, to the superb influence of kingly sway ! We cannot refer 
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to the passage now, but we believe that it appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review/ about No. LX. or LXI. We ought, however, to 
acknowledge that the British arc not so very much to be pitied for 
pretending to all the chief men of America, since it is the settled 
doctrine there, that as the whole body of British Americans were 
British subjects up to the day of their independence, every British 
author,' who lived before that period, was iheir countryman, and 
that, of course, the share of America in the reputation of such 
men as Bacon, Locke, Milton, Shakspeare, and others, is like the 
share that the mother country has therein. They were of our 
ancestry as they were of your ancestry, say the present people of 
America to the present people of Great Britain. They were 
fellow subjects of the same king with om fathers and with your 
fathers. Where then is your prerogative 1 Why do you claim an 
exclusive property in their reputation ? The poetry of the bards, 
the philosophy of the sage, and the wisdom of the great, from 
whose loins we arc sprung as well as you, arc as much our pro- 
perty as yours. They were our fathers too, and we are their 
posterity. All that we have since we became another people is our 
own ; all that you have, since that period, we forego all claim to.” 

Let us return to the extracts from the book. Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Irving have, it is true, gained some little reputation (15), but 
I am credibly informed that the former of these gentlemen has 
been once or twice in England, and that the latter had never 
wrote English until he had been long enough there to forget the 
jargon of his own country.” But, to put the matter at rest, 
for ever, it is utterly impossible for any thing elegant or good or 
beautiful or great to take root in the polluted sink of that earthly 
pandemonium, a genuine republic” (9). “Religion is at a very 
low ebb here — the want of an established church has made the 
bulk of the people cither infidels or fanatics” (10). 

“ The white people were for the most part employed in getting 
drunk at the taverns, running horses, fighting cocks, or goring one 
another's eyes out; (^ John BulP is here describing Connecticut) ; 
the women sitting along the road chewing tobacco (11) and spit- 
ting in the faces of the passers by ; and the little boys and girls 
were pretty much occupied in beating their parents (12). To 
vary these amusements, they sometimes made a party to hunt a 
little naked negro with their dogs, which I observed were all blood- 
hounds,” * ♦ « I have seen a lady of the first distinction here 
(the traveller is now at Boston, Massachusetts,) walking the Mall 
with a stout black fellow behind her, and occasionally amusing 
herself with turning round and scratching his face till it was covered 
with blood (13). * * We arrived at Portsmouth, an inland 
town, capital of Georgia (14). * * “ Their greatest scholar is 

Noah Webster^ who compiled a spelling-book, and their greatest 
poet, the author of ‘ Yankee Doodle'” (15). ♦ * « A murder 
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was committed by one gentleman of colour upon another, in conse- 
quence of a dispute about the property of a hone which had been 
picked six days in succession. The murderer at last seized the 
bone, hit his adversary on the temple with it and killed him in- 
stantly ; after which he buried him in the mud of the kitchen'’ (16). 

About five in the afternoon we arrived at Bellow’s Falls, 
at the mouth of the Ohio, were I embarked in the steam boat for 
New York" (17). * * “ Theae Heam-hoats all the world 
knows were indented by Isaac fFatts, who wrote the book of 
Psalm!' 

But enough — the original idea of such a work would have been 
worth more than the work itself is, forty times over. But Mr. 
Paulding has spoilt the idea — it would be impossible now for any 
body to get through a book purporting to be written by a Britisli 
traveller in America, prepared in the spirit of real good humour. 
It would be an old 'story after the jokes which, tolerable as they 
are in a body, and very good as a few of them arc in Mr. Paulding's 
book, are greatly inferior to what they should have been. 

Note (9). All the abuse of a Republic and of Republicans wbicli 
we meet with here is to be paralleled by pages that have appeared 
in two or three of the most respectable journals of Great Britain. 
We shall refer to a passage or two in proof, unwilling as we are to 
rake open the ashes of a former feud. The whole of the attacks by 
the * Quarterly’ arc much in this very strain — the chief part of 
the articles in the ‘ British Critic' were worse — a few in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh' nearly as bad, to say nothing of a late paper* which ap- 
peared in ‘ Blackwood's Magazine* — a paper which, oddly enough, 
came out, side by side, with two articles, the very last of a series 
about America, which were written, it appears now, by a Native 
American ; a series which had continued fcr more than a year, in 
a temper so different from any thing that 'had ever been heard of 
before in * Blackwood,' as to provoke much inquiry. Nor do we 
say anything here of a multitude of newspapers which repeated the 
calumnies of two or three of the worst among these British travel- 
lers in America, to whom wc allude ; although, to give one a fair 
idea of the nature of such newspaper feeling toward America, and 
the value too of newspaper intelligence about that country, it may not 
be amiss to relate a fact concerning one of the moat widely circu- 
lated papers of the day. 

Not long ago, the * Morning Herald,' while saying a word 
or two of Bolivar, of whose political history it could not have 
known much wc fear, decided, in a very positive way, that he 
was a much more disinterested liberator than Washington, wlioip 


* The article appeared in September 1826, under the head of “ Tlie No- 
bility.’' We shall give a passage or two before we-have done. 
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it charged, in plain terms, with personal amrice** Without 
stopping to inquire what was meant by personal avarice, and 
having a great desire to know the tnith, we troubled the Editor 
with a note, praying to know, if he meant amrice, upon what 
the opinion was predicated, and furnishing him with a few facts in 
the teeth of such a theory. Our note was not published — neither 
excuse nor justification appeared. And how stood the facts to 
which we alluded ? — Why,y?r^f, that George Washington served for 
eight years without pay, refusing to receive pay, though his private 
fortune, which was not large, suffered exceedingly by his attention 
to public affairs, and, when he came to make up his accounts for 
actual expenditure, he found himself a loser to a large amount, 
having lost, or never obtained vouchers for a good deal of what he 
knew he had expended for the public, and having already apprised 
the Committee who settled his accounts that he would not reccivo 
one farthing for which he might fail to produce a voucher. He 
kept his word. He came off not a gainer, but a loser, by the war — 
it being no easy matter, as any body may perceive, to keep vouch- 
ers at every step of one’s way, during a course of eight years’ battle 
and siege, suffering and retreat. 2. After enjoying a power such 
as no other man, perhaps, ever enjoyed with so little advantage to 
himself or his — the power of selling his country, or, at least, him- 
self, to those who had already bought an inferior officer (Benedict 
Arnold) at a price that will never be forgotten — the power too of 
providing for all that he cared for and all that were related to him 
or Ids, he withdrew from the public service a poorer man by far, 
for all that he had done, without a single relation or friend (wc 
believe) provided for, even as they arc provided for in America, 
not merely with pay, but with employment as well as pay. 3. That 
Ids character was so understood by those who had an opportunity 
of seeing him every day^ that the individual who had tlie manage- 
ment of his estate at mount Vernon refused to save it, at the ex- 
pense of a little fresh meat, from the wrath of a British officer, who 
had already set fire to several other seats which were then actually 
burning iu sight, and swore to do the same by Washington’s, if the 
boat were not supplied with provisions. He must have known the 
character of his “ employer/’— and he must have been very sure of 
it, before he would have been willing to hazard so much for a point 
of honour. How deplorably ignorant must be the multitude here, 
concerning the multitude of America, if the editor of such a paper 
as the ^ Morning Herald ’ is ignorant enough (or wicked enough ?) 
to insinuate such a charge against such a man as George Washing- 
ton ; audacious enough, or weak enough, to attempbsetting such a 
seal upon the forehead of such a man twenty-five years after his 
death, when his life has become a pa!rt of the history of the age, 
a man of such grave quiet virtue, a man who lived and died with- 
out having his character impeached, even by those who hated him. 
But after doing this — after being told that such a seal could not 
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stay where he had tried to place it, why did he not at once endea- 
vour to remove it? Why ! — the reader must answer the question 
for himself. 

Note (10). See note (1). This passage is hardly an ex- 
aggeration of what has been said, in the mildest way, by the 
friends of America here. 

Notes (11, 12, 13). These passages arc little other than verbal 
extracts from the stories of Faux, Fearon, Weld, and Ashe ; the for- 
mer of whom gives a parti(5ular account of negroes being scourged 
to death, not aware, it would seem, of a fact, which we never had 
occasion to speak of, in this country or in the New England states 
of America, where they have no slaves now, without provoking 
either a very great show of surprise or a deal of cross-examination 
— which fact is, that in the slave states of America, though a 
slave owner may chastise a slave, hy laWy as an Englishman may 
his wife, or child, or servant, or apprentice, or scholar, he is liable 
there, as the Englishman is here, not only to suffer death if he beats 
a slave to death, but liable to suffer in every case cither imprisonment 
or fine, or both, if he boats him cruelly or without good cause. I 
should remark here that the blunder about Boston, Massacliusetts, 
a slate in which there never was a slave, though especially absurd, 
is nothing to be compared to the blunders in almost every page of 
almost every British writer that ever speaks of America, or the 
people of America. Mr. Mathews himself made worse blunders 
at every step while giving an account of what he saw with his own 
eyes in America. “ An Americanos first plaything is a rattle- 
snake’s tail ; he cuts down a tree upon which the old pigeons have 
built their nests and picks up a cartload of young birds.’' The 
pleasure of the Americans is in the fiery stimulus itself, not in 
drunkenness, but in getting drunk. Hence the ferocity with which 
they decide their quarrels, their rough-and-tumbling, their biting 
and lacerating each other, and their gouging.” — ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
No. IV. 

Note (14). We arrived at Portsmouth, an inland town, capital 
of Georgia.” — Portsmouth is a sea-port, and the capital of New 
Hampshire. .. The capital of Georgia is Savannah, some 1200 
miles off ; but even this, we repeat, is no caricature of the blunders 
to be met with in Faux, Fearon, and others. 

Note (15). Here we come to a more specific imitation. Li- 
terature the Americans have none — no native literature, I mean ; 
it is all imported. They had a Franklin indeed, and may afford to 
live half a century on his fame. There is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, 
who wrote some poems, and his baptismal name was Timothy.”— 

‘ Edin. Journal,* notice of Fearon's book. ‘‘ There is a small ac- 
count of Virginia by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow ; and 
some pieces of pleasantry hy Mr. Irving.” “ It is no doubt true 
that America can produce nothing to bring her intellectual efforts 

/ 
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into any sort of comparison with that of Europe. These republican 
states have never passed the limits of humble mediocrity, either 
in thought or expression. Noah Webster, we are afraid, still occu- 
pies the first place in criticism, Timothy Dwight and Joel Barlow 
in poetry, and Mr. Justice Marshall in histoiy ; and as to the phy- 
sical sciences, we shall merely observe, that a little elementary 
treatise of botany appeared in 1803 ; and that this paltiy contribu- 
tion to natural history is chronicled by the last American historian 
among the remarkable occurrences since the revolution.” All this 
appears in the ‘ Edinburgh Journal.* 

Note (16). A murder, by one gentleman of colour upon another. 
Here the writer alludes to the infinitely absurd and suspicious 
complaints in England about the treatment of the blacks in 
America ; while they treat their white brethren very much as 
the whites of America treat the blacks of that country. Fearon 
was full of charity and respect for the negroes ; and yet he could 
not bear the familiar approach of a white man, who kept a public 
house. The talc of the mud is only a repetition of a story told 
by Fearon, who, getting into Cobbett*s house on Long Island, no- 
body knows how, was told (lie says) by a servant of Cobbett*8, 
that, when they took the cottage, the mud was half leg deep — no, 
two feet deep, on the door — left there by the nasty Yailkies !” all 
which was either a Fearon or a — Cobbett. How could we say 
more of any story ? 

Note (17). This uninterrupted blunder about Bellow's Falls, 
at the mouth of the where the traveller embarked in o.steam 
boat for New York, is only to be understood by those who arc 
quite familiar with Fearon, Ashe, Moore, and Weld. But some 
little idea of its absurdity, and thereby of tlic absurdity which cha- 
racterises a largo part of the hooks about America, may be had 
by comparing it with the next paragraph, which may be understood 
here ; Steam boats, all the world knows, were invented by Isaac 
fVatts, who wrote the book of Psalms'' ! The reader may get an 
idea, by that single passage, of the meiit of the book under review, 
every page of which contains more or less of the same sort of ma- 
licious and witty matter, with a pretty'good idea of the merit of 
nineteen-twentieths of these British travellers in America. 

But, after all the bitter and abusive things which arc put into 
the mouth of this British traveller, arc they, or are they not, worse 
than are to be found in the works of British authors about Ame- 
rica? We say no, they are not ; positively not. And for proof to 
a portion of what we say, passing over a score of superannuated 
publications of this country, we will advert to the paper in 
‘ Blackwood,* which came out in the 104th Number, under the 
head of ‘‘ The Nobility,*’ since which the American, who had 
80 long written for that Journal, on subjects connected with Ame- 
rica, appears to have deserted it. The writer of the article 
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^ question gets very outrageous while comparing the British witli 
the American form of government. Some of his remarks are 
very true ; some richly deserve to be true, for they are given out 
with exceeding power ; and a few, a very few, are worthy of deep 
consideration ; but the rest are absurd, foolish, wicked. The 
government of America^ says he, has generally manifested, in 
its dealings with other states, the shirking low cunning and mean 
trickery of the petty tradesman.”— ‘‘ Interest has been, with it, 
every thing— honour, nothing.” 

Now, in reply to this, we merely say, that we should like to have 
a single case pointed out where America has betrayed either 
“ shirking, low cunning,” or mean trickery or a single case 
where interest has been with it — we do not say much — but 
every thing ; and honour — ^wc do not say nothing, but a single case 
where honour has been little regarded. We know of no such case : 
but we know that such sweeping charges are easily made ; though 
they are as easily contradicted. Docs the writer, who appears to be 
very sore about something throughout the whole essay — does he spea k 
from experience or not ? Has he been overreached or outwitted by 
the negociators of America? We hope not. Perhaps, however, 
while we say that we know of no case wher^ honour has been, 
to America, nothing, it may be well enough to add, that we do 
know of no less than five or six wars which have been waged hy her, 
if not altogether, at least chiefly in defence of her national honour. 
She would not be bullied by the French Directory, and so she 
issued letters of marque ; she would not pay tribute to the Bar- 
bary powers, though justified by the usages of all the maritime 
states of Europe ; and though it was a very cheap mode of escaping 
war, yet she chose war, and scourged them into good faith. She 
made war twice upon the most powerful nation of the earth — a 
nation whose fleets covered the sea, while she herself had no navy, 
and while her sea-ports were all open to the sea, and her ships 
were abroad over all the waters of all the earth. Such wars were 
never wars of interest ; and if they were not wars for honour, they 
were at least wars of principle. 

But the same writer proceeds; ‘‘ If we look upon its naval 
and military officers, we find such men as Jackson, Hull, Ro- 
gers, Porter, &c., who appear to be any thing rather than gentle- 
men'^ We should be very willing to leave the character of Ame- 
rican officers to be estimated by the British officers who have 
happened to fall in their way. “ Rogers,” the rough sailor, was 
rude enough, we acknowledge, to back his top-sails, in the last 
war, to the Plantagenet, a British seventy-four, and to lie-to for 
upwards of five hours, waiting for her ; his ship being only rated 
a forty-four at the time, and carrying no more than the larger class 
of American frigates. We should observe, hy the, way, that (as 
it afterwards appeared), the crew of the British vessel was in a 
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state of mutiny at the time ; though Rogers knew nothing of it, 
or, of course, he would have borne down upon her. Porter/^ 
the next on the list, was unmannerly enough to capture the Alert, 
a British sloop of war ; and ungentlemanly enough to scour the 
Pacific, over and over again ; to say nothing about a very strange 
book that he made on the cruize. And “ Hull,” he was rude enough 
to capture a British frigate, the Guerriere, while she was on 
the look-out for him: all this we acknowledge — but arc such 
things never to be forgiven ? The naval officers of the United States 
captiu'ed a few frigates, a small fleet or two, (on Lakes Erie and 
Champlain,) a few sloops of war, a multitude of privateers, and 
about five thousand sail of other coasting and sea craft ; but, so far 
as our recollection serves, they did it after a very genteel fashion — 
a fashion set them by their British forefathers. The writer, how- 
ever, could know very little of the matter ; for the naval officers of 
America are celebrated for their courtesy. They affect a very 
peaceable carriage, wherever they go ; and whatever they do, is 
done with a studied air of modesty. There is nothing of the 
theatre about them — the ordinary theatre I should say, though all 
of them arc somewhat artificial in their every-day behaviour — af- 
fecting to be unaffected. They appear to be any thing but heroes 
till the war is up, and the battle roaring about them ; but when 
the war U up, their carriage would be worthy of the great naval 
captains of their father-land, the sea chiefs in whom they glory. 
So much we can say for the mml officers of America ; but we 
cannot say half so much for the military officers of that country, 
for they are, generally speaking, a very inferior class of men— 
brave, uneducated, rash, and talkative ; generally speaking, I say, 
for before the last war was brought to a close, they had begun to 
wear a better shape ; and now that the West Point, and other mi- 
litary academies are at work, the military men of America will be 
worthy of companionship with the naval ones. But we have passed 
over the other individual — Jackson,” who, it must be allowed, 
was rather ungrateful at the affair of New Orleans, where ho cut 
up and captured somewhere about four thousand British troops of 
tried valour. 

But our ‘ Blackwood* writer proceeds : “ The duelling of Ame- 
rica, contrasted with that of this country, (says he,) only leaves the 
impression of ferocious blackguardism.” 

Now, the chief distinction which we perceive between the duelling 
of America and the duelling of this country, lies in the fact, which 
may prove, to be sure, the “ ferocious blackguardism** of the 
former, that, in this country, it may be that persons are too genteel 
to hit or be hit ; duels are seldom or never injurious to either 
party ; while, in America, they are generally fatal to one or both 
parties on the first fire. We ar« no advocates of the practice ; but 
we do not much admire a system which appears to defeat itself. 

2 P 9 
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Because, if honour requires of ydu to aim at a fellow-creature^s 
heart, or to risk hitting his body, it requires you to hit him if pos- 
sible, whatever a third party may say. 

“ The senate of America,’* says the same writer, is but a con- 
temptible shadow of the British House of Peers, and a worthless 
continuation of the House of Representatives.” How little he 
must know of the nature of the North American senates; how 
little of the caprice of popular bodies, who are immediately de- 
pendent upon the great body of the people. \Vc sliould counsel 
such writers to read the ‘ Federalist,’ or ‘ Adams’s Defence of the 
Constitutions of America;’ after which, if lie were disposed to 
question the utility of a senate in America, we should be willing to 
discuss the matter with him, seriously and thoughtfully, in these 
pages. We do not scruple to say, however, that, in our opinion, 
the senates of America are bad enough — too bad, if any thing 
better could; be contrived — inasmuch as they somewhat resemble 
an aristocracy, an elective and shifting aristocracy, however, not a 

permanent” one ; a patrician body, so constituted as to be con- 
tinually resolving itself into the great plebeian mass. But why 
waste a word upon this ? 

** The federal constitution of America is unnatural, imperfect, 
feeble, and disjointed. Society there is a coarse, vulgar, limping, 
one-handed, half-headed, deformed creature, left without the laws 
of religion or those of honour,” &c. &c. &c. 

Beautiful ! one would have a curiosity to know by whom this 
paper was written. Was it by a patrician ? If so — that fact would 
be a good reply to it. By a plebeian ? AVhat must have been his 
idea of his own dignity and worth? But why are the men, the 
fighting habits, the social habits, the nogociating habits, the duel- 
ling, the officers, the Senate, and the Federal Constitution of Ame- 
rica, why are they all set upon with so much fury by a ‘ Blackwood' 
wiiter, after a twelvemonth or more of fair and sober dealing with 
America on the part of that Journal 1 Was he afraid the loyalty 
of the Magazine should be doubted ? or was it a skilful stratagem 
to counteract the disclosure that appears in the very same paper 
by the author of the American articles, who finished his work by 
avowing himself to be a native Yankee? Now, we should say, not 
only here, but eveiywhere, not only to British, but to American 
writers, that, where nothing is to be got by outrage, none but a very 
bad or a very foolish man will go out of his way to offer it, even to 
a whole nation. But we renew tha inquiry. Why such a paper, in 
such a work, after so long a period of comparatively good beha- 
viour ? Could it be that the \vriter was unable to make out a case 
for The Nobiutv of Great Britain, without abusing the whole state 
of society from the top to the bottom, political, moral, and social, 
in the United States of America ? We are putting a charitable in- 
terpretation upon the affair, and we may add, that, what he says 
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of America be true, why, then, The Nobility of this country are — 
just what he says they are. But if he should refuse to profit by 
this interpretation of such behaviour, if he should prefer the alter- 
native, declaring thereby that he was able to justify The Nobility” 
of Great Britain, without so much rude abuse of America, why, 
then, it is not for us to give a name to his folly. W e cannot stoop 
low enough. 

We see now why it is that Mr. Paulding has put so much brutal 
abuse of North American habits into the mouth of a British writer. 
We see now why it is that such a book would have been sure to be 
misunderstood ; for now, now that the people and the writers of 
Great Britain appear to be cordially disposed toward their brethren 
over the water, it w'ould be rather difficult for one of them to be- 
lieve that such a book as w^c have before us could have been pro- 
voked by the behaviour of any well-bred Englishilan. But we 
have said before, and we say again, that the people of America sel- 
dom or never see a well-bred Englishman ; and what they have 
seen hitherto of the periodical papers of England has not been 
calculated, we know, to give them a favourable idea of their own 
standing in the eyes of the British political and literary men of the 
age. Were the John Bulls that go to America like the John Bulls 
that go to the continent (d’ Europe this would not be so ; good 
fellowship would arise in spite of all that has been or will be. If a 
John Bull goes to France or Germany, he has to learn something more 
than is reijuircd if he has only to go to America— -another language, 
at least ; and how is he to learn another language without learning 
more of his own, with a multitude of little things which he never 
needs if he be only going over to America? and therefore it is that 
such veiy ignorant people venture to go to that country, and to write 
about it after they have been there. 

Regarded either as British authors or British ti^avellers, it 
w'ould be time wasted now for a clever man to show up the John 
Bulls who have made story-books, first and last, about the New 
World ; but we are not sure that it would not be a usetiil labour 
for such a man to expose, at the cost of a page or two each, the 
whole tribe of Foarons, Fauxes, Ashes, W elds, Cobbetts, Moores,* 
Parkinsons, Ilowisons, &c., and to do this along with the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ ^ Blackwood,' and the ‘ Quarterly,' once for»all. Mr. Pauld- 
ing himself could have done this, if he had not written the book 
before us ; but, having done that, he cannot do the rest. His book 
is a failure — and why ? Because, whatever the people of America 
may imagine, it was not a chief object with Mr. Paulding to do 
them justice, or to make war on their account. He and others 
wish to have it appear so ; but such was not his chief object, as 


• It is high time for the people of America to forgive Moore. His fault WM 
the fault of a boy ; his atonement has been that of a man. 
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any body may see, who has once got into the right path, while read- 
ing tlie ‘ John Bull in America/ What was it, then ? It was 
nothing more nor less than to attack the ‘ Quarterly Review * for 
its Review of ' Old England, by a New Englandman,' (a book which 
Mr, Paulding may have Aeard of perhaps,) and to attack it in such a 
way that, while every body about him should enjoy the contest, as 
one of a sturdy patriot fighting the battles of his country and of 
the public, but he would be paid for fighting the battles of 

James K. Paulding, Esquire/* 

We preserve the title of Esquire to. gratify the republican spirit 
of the Americans. By law, they have no titles ; by courtesy, every 
man has a title there. We have seen a letter directed to Henry 
Lord, Esquire, a pocket-book maker, twenty years of age, by 
another pocket-book maker with whom he had lived apprentice ; 
and both weie ‘‘ native ** Americans, By law, by their speeches, 
and by the avowed principles of their confederation, eveiy sort of 
title, not necessary to office, like that of President, or Judge, or 
General, is prohibited ; and yet almost every man has a title of 
some sort or other, by which he is perpetually addressed, with a 
care which in this country, or in other parts of Europe, where titles 
are of a piece with all that you see in church or state, justified by 
the habits of the people, defended by their prejudices, and rooted 
by authority, would be laughed at by every man. It is rather worse, 
indeed, than the over scrupulous care with which your Sir Georges 
and Sir Peters of England arc sure to be addressed, every time they 
are spoken to, when they are only Sirs, and especially when they 
happen to be nothing but Knights, for the knights, you observe, are 
the men that care most for the title. They put Sir George and Sir 
Peter on the brass-plates of their door, without saying a word far- 
ther ; while the baronets, to avoid being mistaken for knights, arc 
careful to engrave below the Sir George, or Sir Peter, the word 
Bart, in capitals. Even so it is in the New World ; your esquires 
are always on the watch to escape being ttw-noticed. And up to 
this day, perhaps ninety-nine out of every one hundred letters written 
by male Americans (out of business) are signed by their surname 
alone, — as if they were so many noblemen, “ Smith," Toby,’* 
“ Winterbottom," “ Hodges;” every soul of them is above sign- 
ing a letter as^if he had two names ; and all this from reading 
your fourth-rate English novels, where they see ‘‘ Athol,” Buck- 
ingham,” Dorset,” &c., at the bottom of the letters. 

But to conclude : It is high time that the people of England and 
the people of America were better acquainted with each other. 
The more intimate they are, the more they will respect and regard 
each other. Well-behaved Americans are received here like bro- 
thers, and well-behaved Englishmen, if they should ever go to Ame- 
rica, will be well received there also : and why do they not go ?— 
it is but a six or eight weeks’ voyage at the most, and is often done. 
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we perceive, in less than three ; the American packet-ships are saii 
to 'be the finest in the World, and the American ship-captains, hav- 
ing generally a share in the profits of the ship, are obliging to a 
proverb ; one may live through the passage as ho would ashore in 
the first hotel of this country. Within the last year, the experiment 
has been fairly tried. Two or three members of Parliament, we 
hear, with five or six other well-educated Englishmen, have had 
courage enough to make a trip to the United States ; and, if we 
may put faith in what is said, have come back alive, and without 
having been either scalped or tomahawked, gouged, boiled, or 
barbecued, set fire to in their sleep, tarred and feathered, hung in 
effigy, or stripped of their hide for razor-strops.* 

There may be, as we arc told, few things over sea to startle the 
imagination of a poet, unless it were such a poet as Job ; few things of 
a nature to disturb or affect those who feed on poetry, unless- it be 
the fact, worth alluding to, perhaps, that nearly 1,600,000 people, 
native-born Americans, too, are held in bondage there by the very 
men who set up their country as the last hope and refuge for liberty, 
the ark of salvation to the afflicted of Europe, the sanctuary of the 
oppressed, who, leaving their “ desolators desolate,'* go about like 
the fowls of the air, tribe after tribe, day after day, even to the 
shores of another world. But while there may be but few things to 
please tlic poet, or tourist, or novel-writer of the present age, there 
arc, w'hat we take to be much better, a multitude of human beings, 
who, if not altogether free from prejudice, are politically free, free 
by comparison with every other people but this, and go to make 
up a state such as the world never saw, which has grown up as no 
other state ever yet grew, which goes on gathering peaceable power, 
solid reputation, wealth, and happiness, in a ratio seldom or never 
heard of before in the history of nations. 

Is there nothing to attract a British traveller to such a spot ; 
nothing out of which a good book might be made by an able, up- 
right, cautious man ? Is there, indeed, nothing to be met with in 
all the United States, till the twenty-four republics, worthy of a 
little attention, or a little inquiry from the educated and polite ? 
Nothing to provoke thought or encourage hope ? Nothing to re- 
ward a man for the trouble of a three weeks' voyage, when every 
part of Euroge is ransacked every day of the year by the inquisitive 
genius of Great Britain ? Call to mind that the Anglo-American 
States are the only power whose origip, history, and giwth are un- 
mixed with fable. They are but of yesterday. You have seen 
them grow up. They were planted only a few years ago ; planted 


♦ The Kentucky riflemen are charged with having cut strips of the skin, for 
razor strops, out of the back of the celebrated warrior Tecunrthe. 
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if not “ by your care/* at least by your “ persecution f filled, if not 
with all your virtues, at least with all your prejudices and all your 
partialities, with all your habits, and with a deep-rooted affection 
for you and yours, for your language, your history, your literature, 
your faith and your laws. 


THE DISTANT SHIP* 

By Mrs. Hemans. 

The sea-bird’s wing o’er oc‘?an’s breast 
Shoots like a glancing star, 

While the red radiance of the west 
Spreads kindling fast and far ; 

And yet that splendour wins thee not— 

Thy still and thoughtful eye 

Dwells but on one dark, distant spot 
Of all the main and sky. 

Look round thee !— o’er the slumbering deep 
A solemn glory broods ; 

A fire hath touch’d the beacon stoop, 

And all the golden woods : 

A thousand gorgeous clouds on high 
Burn with the amber light ; — 

What spell, from that rich pageantry, 

Chains down thy gazing sight '! 

A chastening thought of human cares, 

A feeling linked to earth ! 

Is not yon speck a bark which bears 
The loved of many a hearth ? 

Oh ! do not hope, and grief, and fear 
Crowd her frail world ev’n now, 

And manhood’s prayer and woman’s tear 
Follow her venturous prow ? 

Bright are the floating clouds above, 

The glittering seas below ; 

But we are bound by cords of love 
To kindred weal and woe ! 

Therefero, amidst this wide array 
Of glorious things and fair. 

My soul is on that bark’s lone way. 

For human hearts are there. 


* From the * Literary Souvenir ’ for 1987. 
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HISTORICAL sketch OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

No. X. 

We have now to demand the attention of our readers for 
events of more than ordinary importance : the invasion of the 
Carnatic hy Hyder Ali, liis death, and the accession of Tippoo 
Sahib. Our view must, of course, continue to be rapid, and our 
reflections few ; but this, if we fall not short of our purpose, will 
be of the less consequence, because the reader will be able to 
form, as he goes along, his own judgment on the course of 
events, and the actors and means that produced them. 

It being reported in India that war had broken out between 
France and England, the Company’s servants, without waiting 
for any official notification, without caring much whether it 
were true or false, immediately acted upon the intelligence, 
and prepared to possess themselves of every French settlement 
and factory in the country. The town of Chandernagore, and 
the factories of Masulipatam and Carical were taken without 
bloodshed ; but the garrison of Pondicherry, commanded by M. 
Bellccombe, though deserted by the fleet under the command of 
M. Tronjoy, offered a gallant resistance, and yielded only when 
reduced to the greatest extremities. In this siege the land 
forces of the Compa ny were commanded by Sir Hector Munro, 
and the fleet by Sir ESward Vernon. After the fall of Pondi- 
cherry, the French possessed in India but one settlement, that 
of Maii6, on the coast of Malabar ; and, in order to deprive 
them utterly of all footing in the peninsula, the Council resolved 
on the reduction of this their last hold ; and, accordingly, 
despatched a sufficient force, partly by sea and partly. by land, 
to effect their purpose. It was, however, apprehended that the 
Sepoys, in marching across the peninsula, would encounter 
some opposition from Hyder Ali, but nothing of the kind oc- 
curred, and they arrived safe and unmolested on the Malabar 
coast. Mah6 made no resistance, and was occupied, and the 
fort shortly after blown up by the English. 

Before Colonel Brathwaite, who commanded on this oc(ilsion, 
could embark, according to his orders, to carry aid to General 
Goddard at Surat, his succour was required at Tellicherry 
against Hyder Ali. The English of this settlement had pro- 
voked the resentment of the Mysorean prince, by protecting a 
Nair chief, against whom he had some cause of complaint ; and 
at the time that Mah6 was evacuated by the French, was closely 
pressed by his forces. Brathwaite, therefore, was compelled to 
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delay his departure for Surat, whither the Council of Madras 
resolved to uespatch another detachment, which was actually 
embarked for that place in the beginning of 1780. 

The English, who, in 1769, had formed a treaty with Hyder 
Ali, every article of which they had evaded or broken, were now 
convinced that their want of faith had excited his utmost indig- 
nation ; and the Madras Presidency, as being most exposed to 
the effects of his resentment, vigorously urged the Supreme 
Council either to take measures for securing the continu- 
ance of their alliance with him, or to form immediately an alli- 
ance against him with the Mahrattas. It soon became evident 
that their apprehensions of Uyder were well-founded. Nothing 
could have so strongly tended to excite his anger as our expedi- 
tion against Maht‘, a town situated in a district tributary to 
him, and whose inhabitants he considered himself bound by 
honour and policy to protect. Suspecting our designs, he had 
made his sentiments on the subject known before the expedition 
was undertaken , and observing that, notwithstanding, our 
troops had marched and taken possession of the place setting 
his vengeance and power at defiance, he perceived at once that 
we no longer held ourselves bound by any treaty, than it could 
be made an instrument of our ambition. Such being the case, 
he flung from him for ever all desire of maintaining peace with 
so perfidious a power, and immediately entered into a treaty 
with Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas, and prepared for carrying 
vengeance and destruction iiito the Carnatic. The English ob- 
tained the first decisive proof of his hostile intentions from his 
imperative injunction to Bazalut Jung ii(ft to admit any of the 
Company’s forces into the Guntoor Circar, wliich he followed 
up by despatching a body of troops into the territories of that 
chief to enforce his wishes. 

While Hyder, in conjunction with the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, was carrying on his preparations for the invasion of 
the Carnatic, the Madras Presidency seem to have been quite 
tranquil, neither exerting themselves to avoid the danger, nor, 
indeed, apprehending any. It was not till June 1780, the very 
month in which the intelligence of Hyder’s departure from 
Seringapatam reached them, that they began to think of throw- 
ing troops across the Kistna, in case of any danger in that 
quartir. According to old custom, when danger and difficulty 
Areatened the very existence of our power, the sage members 
of council, and the select committee of the Madras Presidency, 
had spent the time that should have been employed in prepara- 
tions, in debating whether any preparations were necessary ; 
so that, when the news of Hyder’s march arrived, every thing 
was to be done ; and he was to be opposed with troops not yet 
collected from the various petty garrisons in the country. How- 
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ever, though the Mysorean army had passed the ghauts and 
drawn up its artillery on the road to Changama, it was made a 
question at Madras, whether the whole aliair was not a hoax, 
got up to alarm them. Lord Macleod, who had lately arrived 
with a new regiment from Europe, was of opinion, that it 
might, perhaps, be as well to take the matter seriously, and 
suppose the intelligence true. “ But,” said the Governor, “ we 
have no money! What can we do He concluded, however, 
with informing Macleod, that an army should nevertheless be ‘ 
assembled, and that he himself should have the honour of com- 
manding these pennyless troops. 

In the meanwhile, Hyder, with an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men, of which thirty thousand were cavalry, had hurried 
on, like a whirlwind, through the country, plundered Porto 
Novo, on the coast, and Conjeveram, not fifty miles from the 
capital. AVherever he marched, fear and consternation were 
before him, and behind him the solitude and stillness of death. 
His army, setting fire to the houses and imreaped crops of the 
Natives, who had fled for refuge to the mountains, seemed to 
obliterate in their march the footsteps of the human race from 
the earth, like the sand storm of the desert, which inhumes man 
and his works with the rapidity of lightning. Consternation 
and dark rumours were every moment spreading and gaining 
ground in the country— danger grew every moment more alarm- 
ing — terror increased — confidence was abandoned — men sought 
safety in nothing but rapid flight. 

While the Madras Government were preparing to meet the 
enemy in the field, tlieir (hdiberations were disturbe<l by dis- 
sentions of the most intemperate kind. The Government at thi^ 
time consisted of two parties, one of which made it a matter of 
duty to thwart the intentions of the other ; and to so disgrace- 
ful a pitch did they carry their animosity, that while a tremen- 
dous enemy was ravaging and destroying the countfy, and 
every day gaining some advantageous position, instead of 
quenching their private hatred, in consideration of the public 
danger, these petty-minded selfish men amused themselves with 
bandying invectives, and sending challenges to each other. Yes, 
the General of the army, then wanted in the field to face the 
common enemy, remained bickering at Madras, and calling out 
some member of council to fight ! However, after wasting two 
precious months, the Madras Government came to a resolution 
to attempt intercepting Hyder’s convoys ! Even this wretched 
attempt failed, chiefly through the disaffection of the Natives, 
who were less aggrieved by the present devastations of Hyder, 
than by the former constant extortion and tyranny of the Com- 
pany and the Nuwaub. Colonel Cosby, who was the officer sent 
on this service, after failing in his expedition, fell in by chance 
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with the army, as it was retreating before that of Mysore, near 
Chingliput. 

A party of Hyder’s horse approaching Madras, the General 
abandoned his former intention of rendezvousing the troops near 
Conjeveram, and fixed on St. Thomas’s Mount, close to Madras, 
as a spot every way preferable. They were in no condition to 
determine by their own movements the operations of the cam- 
. paip, and therefore looked with an anxious eye on the motions 
of the enemy, who quietly put an end to all doubt on that point 
by laying siege to Arcot. This city was a place of the utmost 
importance ; there the scanty stores the Nuwaub had provided 
were laid up ; and from thence, if once in his possession, Hyder 
might conveniently issue to ravage and desolate the province. 
To prevent this result was, therefore, an object of paramount 
importance to the English ; but on all sides indications of suc- 
cess were wanting ; unfavourable intelligence was pouring in 
every moment; there was no money in the treasury, and 
nobody to be found who would lend any on the Company’s 
bonds ; the Nuwaub, when applied to, answered with a descrip- 
tion of his own poverty, which, alas ! was but too true. 

In August 1780, the army moved through heavy and continual 
rain towards the camp of Conjeveram, where it arrived in four 
days, having been all the way harassed by the enemy’s cavalry, 
which wounded and made prisoners some of the soldiers. 
Provisions were scarce, and no means appeared of procuring 
any. The battle of Conjeveram followed, in which, after dis- 
playing heroic bravery, and, according to good authority, con- 
siderable military skill, Colonel Fletcher was killed upon the 
field, and Colonel Baillie and two hundred brave officers and 
men taken prisoners by Hyder's army. These courageous men 
owed it seems their lives, and the little humanity they expe- 
rienced during their captivity, to the noble conduct of Lally 
and the other French officers in the service of Hyder, which de- 
serves (would that we could bestow it !) immortal fame. 

The conduct of Sir Hector Munro was certainly very far, on 
this occasion, from being either he* oic or reputable : he acted 
like a man bewildered ; he blundered in the beginning, and 
concluded by a precipitate retreat, harassed by the enemy’s 
cavalry, and leaving all his heavy guns in a tank near Conje- 
veram. At Chingliput, he was joined by Colonel Cosby’s de- 
tachment ; and, leaving his sick and wounded at this place, he 
hastened towards Madras, and took up a position on St. Thomas’s 
Mount. It is conjectured, that had Hyder pursued these half- 
starved fugitives with his usual vigour, "Madras must have fallen, 
and the interest of the Company in the Carnatic been ruined 
for ever. 

During this fatal year, the usual quantity of dissention be- 
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tween the Madras Presidency and the Supreme Council took 
place; but the detail of their petty disputes would but uselessly 
encumber the more important events of Indian history. One 
fact, arising out of their dissentions, appears to us worthy of 
notice : the Supreme Council directed the Government of Ma- 
dras to restore the Gnntoor Circar, and the latter neglected to 
obey. The invasion of Hyder put a stop to these discussions. 
It was no time, when the very existence of our empire in India 
seemed to be put in jeopardy, to urgi^ their vexatious clamours 
against each other ; an I, therefore, the Governor-General, for- 
getting all other considerations, came to the determination to 
send as great a quantity as possible of money, and as many 
troops as could be spared, into the Carnatic, and requested Sir 
Eyre Coote to undertake the command. He advised also to 
make an offer of peace to the Mahrattas. 

With a considerable detachment, and orders to suspend the 
Governor of Madras for contumacy in the affair of the Guntoor 
Circar, Sir Eyre Coote sailed from Calcutta, and arrived at 
Madras in November 17H0. The Governor, with the concurrence 
of*thc ma jority of the Council, was immediately suspended, and 
the senior member of the Council succeeded to the chair. Pre- 
viously to this, however, the contested Circar had been restored, 
in the hope of detaching the Nizam from the interests of Hyder, 
of whom lie was very jealous ; but he did not appear disposed 
to second the views of the English. In several of the cir- 
cars the Sepoys mutinied, because it was attempted to em- 
bark them on the sea, which their religion regards as impure 
or accursed. 

Immediately after the battle of Conjeveram, Hyder renewed 
the siege of Arcot, which, after a very short resistance, was 
basely or treacherously surrendered by the garrison in October. 
Hyder behaved on this occasion with peculiar mildness and 
forbearance towards the inhabitants, wdio were loud in their 
praises of his humanity and generosity ; and, as soon as he had 
made himself master of it, he proceeded to put it into the best 
condition to defend itself. 

Sir Eyre Coote had no sooner taken the lead at Madras, than 
he drew up and despatched to England a tremendous picture of 
the affairs of the Carnatic, and of the conduct of the Madras 
Government, which he accused at the same time of incapacity 
and negligence. It has been thought that his accusations were 
unfounded, and that the emptiness of the Madras treasury, a cir- 
cumstance not chargeable to the Government of the Presidency, 
was the true cause of the disasters that had happened. We have 
now no means of deciding this point. What we know is, 
that great negligence and incapacity had been shown some- 
where in the Company’s Government, and we think the Madras 
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Presidency guilwinsome respects of both. However, the ques- 
tion now was, Htow were the consequences of this ill conduct to 
be prevented 1 It was found that the army which the Presi- 
dency could hring* into the field against Hydcr, did not exceed 
seven thousand men ; nevertheless, it was necessary imme- 
diately to act, more especially, as four of the principal strong 
holds of the Carnatic, in which considerable stores were supposed 
to.be contained, were now closely invested by the enemy. These 
places the General, with the approval of the other general offi- 
cers, as well as the Select Committee, determined to relieve, and 
Wandewash being thought to be in the most imminent danger, 
it was thought prudent to begin with that. Accordingly, the 
army, under the command of General Coote, marched toward 
Wandewash, and, contrary to expectation, was allowed to cross 
the river Paldr Avithout any opposition ; Hyder, it is conjec- 
tured, being somewhat awed by the appointment of Coote, 
and the arrival of reinforcemcuts from Bengal. Wandewash 
was instantly abandoned by the enemy ; but, to counterbalance 
this success, intelligence was nearly at the same time received 
of the fall of Anboor, an important fortress, which commanded 
one of the passes into the Carnatic ; and of the arrival of a 
French fleet. This altered the route of the army, which, instead 
of marching, as before intended, towards Permacoil, now di- 
rected its movements towards Pondicherry, and encamped on the 
red hills in its vicinity. 

Hyder followed in their rear, passed within cannon shot of 
their camp, and filed off towards their left, in the direction of 
Cuddalore Understanding, however, the scantiness of their 
provisions, for he always knew what was going on in the Eng- 
lish army, he avoided a battle, and contented himself with wear- 
ing out his enemy by fatigue and want ; while his cavalry over- 
ran and plundered the open country, and his army reduced 
Thiagar, and again laid siege to Wandewash. The prospects 
of the English, thus clouded, seemed to menace nothing but dis- 
aster, but they were somewhat brightened, shortly iifterwards, 
by the departure of the French fleet for the Isle of France, and 
the arrival of our own fleet with a reinforcement of troops from 
Bombay. They learned, also, that this fleet had attacked and 
destroyed the ships of Hyder in the ports of Calicut and Manga- 
lore ; and thus, by one bold stroke, almost annihilated that 
maritime power which he was so anxious to create. 

Towards the middle of June 1781, the English army, after 
sustaining a severe repulse before the fortified pageda of Chil- 
lumbram, advanced toward Cuddalore, and encountered and de- 
feated Hyder’s main army, after an obstinate contest of many 
hours. In consequence, the siege of Wandewash was again 
raised, and, abandoning his designs upon the southern pro- 
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vinces, Hyder, with his son Tippoo, retreated with their whole 
army to the neighbourhood of Arcot. A great quantity of pro- 
visions was reported to have been laid up by Hyder in the for- 
tress of Tripassore, and as the English were in want of every 
thing for the siege of Arcot, which they now meditated, they re- 
solved to carry this place, and, accordingly, attacked and took 
possession of it ^fter a few days’ resistance. Little provisions^ 
however, were found in the place, but their operations against 
it drew Hyder again upon them, who appeared before they had 
taken full possession ot the works. Tliis led to another battle, 
less fortunate than the preceding. Six hundred men, with many 
officers of distinction, were lost upon the held ; and, although 
Coote absurdly claimed the victory, because the enemy removed 
during the succeeding night to an advantageous position, the 
English were compeUed to march back to Tripassore to hide 
their victorious heads from the enemy. Recovering their con- 
fidence in a short time, many inferior movements were made 
against the enemy, but nothing decisive occurred : and in No- 
vember, anticipating the falling of the monsoon floods, which 
actually overtook them on their march, the English crossed the 
Palar, and the plain of Coccalore, and went into cantonments, 
reduced by one-third of the number with which they had lately 
taken the field. 

In the meanwhile great changes had been going on in the 
political department at the Presidency. Lord Macartney, who 
was not a servant of the Company, had been appointed by a 
majority in the India House to the Government of Fort St. 
George, and arrived in the settlement in June 1781. He was 
a man of considerable abilities, and his coming infused new 
hopes into the inhabitants and functionaries of Madras. 
Anxious to distinguish his arrival by something brilliant, he 
attacked and reduced Sadras and Pulicat, two settlements be- 
longing to the Dutch, with whom he himself carried out the 
intelligence that we were at war. He also, with the con- 
currence of General Coote and Admiral Hughes, made over- 
tures of peace to Hyder, and received an unsatisfactory evasive 
reply, or rather a refusal. At the same time negociations for 
peace were opened with the Mahrattas. 

Proceeding in his design of reducing the whole of the Dutch 
settlements, Lord Macar ney, in defiance of the opinion of Sir 
Eyre Coote, despatched Sir Hector Munro against Negapat- 
nam, which was carried early in November. And in January 
1782, the fleet sailed for Ceylon, to the attack of the Dutch 
settlement of Trincomalee in that island, the principal fort of 
which was taken by storm on the 11th. 

Nevertheless, the Presidency was labouring under the fatal 
disease of poverty, and no means of providing a remedy ap- 
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pcared. In this position Lord Macartney conceived the idea 
of makincc application to the iNuwaiib for funds, which, in fact, 
he was unable to furnish. Upon pressing the matter it Avas 
found that this chi(‘f had, without their knoAvledj^i', concluded 
a treaty with the Ihui^al (iov(‘ininent ; Avhich not onl\ inter- 
fered with the proper jurisdiction of the IMadras Pia'sidency, 
but promised to create inextricable conl'usion in the internal 
management of the provinci*. I.ord IMacartiU'y protested 
ag-ainst this inte feience, which reduced his autlu.rity in liis 
own Glovernment to a mere shadow, and showed very ch'arly 
that the arrangements of the tiealy wer(‘ ambig-uoiis and ab- 
surd After much difliculty and cmihmtion, it was dctenniiicd 
that the iNuwaub’s whole revcmiie should be assigmal to the 
Company for five yi^ars ; that oni'-sixth should be allowial him 
for Ins private (‘\p(Mis(‘s ; that the collectors should b(‘ appointed 
by the Pn'sidmit, totally free from th(‘ intmderence of the Nu- 
waub. 1'his was setth'd in D( “cember I7bl. 

The next din'icuKy Avith which iMacartney had to strugg-le, 
Avas tlu‘ impracticable tiunper of the (amu'ral, now nuuhi peevisli 
by eg-e ami aii improp(‘ degree of power’. It must b(‘ allowed 
that in spile of the ill-humour and. in fact, the insolence of 
Coot(‘, th(‘ («ov(*rnor condnetml himself towards him with in- 
finite forh('a!<uic(‘ and inihluess. The conduct of Sir Eyre 
Co()t(‘ did not, peihaps, merit so much courtesy, as it was dis- 
tinguished b) judulant d'ssatisfactioii, and an extravagant dis- 
regard of economy in the expenditure of the army, although he 
was fully aAA’are of the exc(‘ssive ditliculties of the Presidency. 

Tn the very luginning of the monsoon, and belore the army 
had been many (lavs in cantonnunts, tlu^ fall of Chittonn'ind 
tin; danger that vvitiiout iinnu'diate supplies Vellor(‘ would soon 
follow its example, once more drew’ out a great portion of the 
army into action. I’he General, though now in a very pre- 
carious stat(! of health, commanded in person the d(dachmeiit 
which guarded the sup^.lies, and, notwithstanding tin* vigorous 
obstruction of Ifyder, succ(*ede(l in throwing the necc'ssary 
supplies into the town, and returned without incurring any 
consi lerabhi loss, to the encampment on the Mount. While 
these events weie taking place on the eastern side of the pmi in- 
sula, the garrison of Tellicherry,‘’uow commandc'd by Major 
Abiiigtou, was performing the most gallant exjiloits. With a 
very trifling reinforcement fiom Bombay, Major Abingtou suc- 
ceeded not only in repulsing the army which besieged him in 
Tellicherry, and destroying their Avorks, but moreover in re- 
placing the chiefs displaced by Hyder in the neiglibonring 
country, and in taking possession of Calicut. 

About the end of 1701, a ETencIi and an English fleet, both 
destined for India, had an engagement in a bay of the Cape do 
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Vord islands, which torminated somewhat in onr favour; but 
the French admiral sailed before the Foolish, and defeated 
their project a'^’ain^t the Cape of Cood Hope, ami compelled 
them to proceed to llindooslan without elleclino* any tiling 
there. In January 1702, Coloiud Mackenzie, with part ot 
two regiments, arrived at Fombav ; and immediately re-eiubark- 
in«* })roceed(al to Calicut, to join Major Abin^ton. yVssumin^ 
the chi(‘f command, as the s(‘nior ofhcer, Mackenzie made many 
iiumrsions into Hyder’s territories, took several forts, and 
drove the army left for the protection of that part ot the coun- 
try before him, but was soon compelled by the moii‘'.oon rains 
to return to Calicut. 

The I’reiich and Ihii^lish fl(‘els approached Madras in Feb- 
ruary 1702, ami, after some little delay, came to an enj^ao'e- 
menit, which decided nothing*. Snlfrein, the hVench commander, 
was a man of consummate courapfe and very great abilities. 
H(i succeeded, immediately after the action, in landing 2000 
men at Porto IXovo, while the English fliM't sailed «away for 
Ceylon. 'Phis seems to indicate tlmt whatever advantage' was 
gained in the action was in favour of the French. 

yVn event liad occur! ed immediaO'ly previous, Avhich, although 
disastrous iu its result to the Englisli, could not fail to impress 
upon Tippoo and his army the highest possibU^ opinion of their 
heroic bravery. 'Phis was the capture of Colonel Hrathwaite 
and his detachment on the frontiers of Tanjore. Never, per- 
haps in the history of the world, did men defend themselves 
with more valour, or firmness, or skill, tlu'ir (‘xpldit does ho- 
nour to military scii'iici' , they formed thernsi'lves into a hollow 
sijuare, with their cavalry in the centre, and their artillery 
planted at intervals in the faces ; and, as often as the enemy 
advanced in prodigious numbers to overpower them, opened 
their fire, dispcrsi'd, repulsed them, and then thi'ir cavalry, 
issuing* through tin* intervals immediately formed by the in- 
fantry, rush(‘d out and cut the fugitives to pieces. For twenty- 
six hours did our countrymen sustain the incessant attacks of 
a prodigious force, and the sepo>s, no less brave on this occa- 
sion, Avere at h'ligth compelled to give way only by the ad- 
vance of four hundred Europeans with fixed bayonets. No- 
thing but the utmost exAtions of the French commander, 
Lally, could restrain the furious barbarians from butchering 
our whole detachment, and it is said that before he could suc- 
ceed in restraining their fury, his sword had shed the blood of 
more than one of the assassins. Tippoo himself likewise treated 
the prisoners with attention and humanity. 

AVith the aid of tin; two thou'^and French, Tippoo now easily 
reduced Cuddalore. The French and English fleets, after 
manoeuvring for sometime upon the coast, and attempting to 
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gain advantage over each other, came at length to an engage- 
ment on the coast of Ceylon, but again parted upon equal 
terms. 

The English army, having now been some months in canton- 
ments, tooK the field on the 17th of April 1782 ; and marched 
to the relief of Permacoil. On reaching Carangoly the General 
learned, however, that the place had surrendered ; and on the 
24th he encamped near Wandewash, on the very spot where, 
twenty-two years before, he had defeated the French general, 
Lally. The spot he thought was auspicious to him, but the 
enemy were not in a disposition to yield him a second victory 
there, as they removed on his approach to the neighbourhood of 
Kellinoor. Arnee, a port not far distant, was reported to con- 
tain the magazines of Hyder, and Sir Eyre Coote, imagining 
that, by approaching the place, he should be able to force the 
enemy to give him battle, moved in that direction, and en- 
camped on the 1st of June within three miles of the place. To 
defeat this scheme, Hyder called up the resources of nis genius, 
of an order very much superior to Sir Eyre Coote’s, and by a 
fine stroke of military policy, drew the attention of the English 
commander to his rear, while Tippoo with a portion of the army 
pushed on with great rapidity to Arnee, and removed the trea- 
sure. Then, by another well-conducted movement, he retired 
as the English advanced, but laying an ambuscade for them by 
the way, cut off or took prisoners a regiment of European 
cavalry, which Sir Eyre Coote was accustomed to call his grand 
guard. 

About the end of June, Lord Macartney was informed that 
peace had been concluded with the Mtdirattas ; and Sir Eyre 
Coote, without consulting the civil authority, immediately 
summoned Hyder to accede to the treaty concluded between 
the English and the Mahrattas, upon terms which the Myso- 
rean was too sagacious to approve. Lord Macartney, incensed 
at the insolent conduct of Sir Eyre Coote, is said to have in- 
duced Hyder to reject these overtures. But Hyder’s own 
genius, enlightened by careful spies as to what was going on 
at the Presidency, was quite enough to make him reject pro- 
posals of that kind : he amused poor Sir Eyre with specious 
pretexts, until he had arranged v#th the Fiench admiral the 
plan of an attack upon Negapatnam, and then suddenly drop- 
ping all negociation, left the English general in the most galling 
uncertainty on the nature of his designs. 

The attempt upon Negapatnam failed, but the French admi- 
ral, after encountering the English fleet at sea, and maintain- 
ing a very gallant action, refitted his shattered fleet at Cudda- 
lore, and sailing with great expedition for Ceylon, took Trin- 
comalee, almost before the English admiral had sailed out ot 
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harbour to prevent him. The Bngflish admiral, according to all 
appearance, piqued at the rapid motions of his enemy, now de- 
termined to repair by a victory the loss that had certainly been 
occasioned by his dogged self-sufficiency and sluggishness in 
sailing. Suffrein does not seem to have either avoided or 
courted an engagement, but he behaved with admirable coolness 
and courage during the action, and the fleets were at last se- 
parated by the darkness of night. It is related, that when two 
French line of battle ships had struck, during a former engage- 
ment, Sulfrein fired into them till they again hoisted colours, 
and were in consequence saved. 

An enterprise had been projected against Cuddalore, but the 
co-operation of the admiral being requisite, and he refusing his 
aid, the matter was necessarily abandoned. He acted still 
more perversely. The easterly monsoon approaching, he pre- 
tended it was no longer safe to remain on the Coromandel coast, 
and disclosed his determination to sail away immediately for 
Bombay. It was in vain that the Governor and Council con- 
jured him to stay, to save by the presence ol the fleet the Pre- 
sidency from famine, and, perhaps, from utter destruction. No- 
thing could move him. He had never known what it was to 
want a mouthful of rice, and although he was assured that little 
more than would subsist the place for a fortnight remained in 
the warehouses, he expressed no concern about that, but, willing 
at any price to teach them the power of the despot ot a British 
fleet, actually set sail with the hearty curses of the settlement to 
accompany him. This was on the 15th of October; on the follow- 
ing morning an awful spectacle was beheld on the beach ; several 
large ships driven on shore ; others sunk, or foundered, or 
stranded. Thirty thousand bags of rice were lost ! The city, in 
addition to its usual inhabitants, was crowded by the people whom 
Hyder had driven in from the country, and multitudes of these, 
and others, were daily perishing for want. There was a famine. 
Pestilence also seemed at hand. Carts ol dead bodies, collected 
from the streets or houses where they had expired, were daily 
collected, and carried out of the town to be buried in large 
trench^ in the suburbs. More than one thousand thus perished 
weekly. While the Presidency was in this position, Sir Kichard 
Bickerton arrived on the #oast with a small fleet and upwards 
of four thousand men, but understanding the motions of the 
admiral, he also set sail for Bombay. General Coote, too, nj)W 
growing unfit for the toils of war, set sail for Bengal, leaving 
the army under the command of General Stuart. A considerable 
reinforcement of Europeans was now despatched to the Bombay 
army on the western side of the peninsula, to distract as much as 
possible the attention of Hyder bv dividing the war. This army 
under Colonel Humberstone performed, however, nothing of im- 
4 Q 2 
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portanee, but was, on the contrary, completely deprived of pro- 
visions by the vigilance and daring of Tippoo; and having by 
almost a miracle passed the river Paniane in the dark, and 
thrown itself into the town of the same name, narrowly esc^ed 
being made prisoners. Here they were blockaded by the My- 
soreans, and'in all probability were on the edge of fate, when, 
to the great joy of the English, and the eqpal alarm of the 
enemy, the news of Hyder's death recalled Tippoo to the Coro- 
mandel coast, and diffused extraordinary hopes that the empire 
of Mysore was at an end. In fact, the probability is, that had 
General Stuart not been deficient in his duty, and marched im- 
mediately, as ordered by the Governor, to the attack of the 
Mysorean army before the arrival of Tippoo, this formidable 
power, if not wholly destroyed, might have been so much weak- 
ened as to be disabled for many years to disturb the Company’s 
dominions. But the conduct of Stuart at this important moment 
was so utterly unaccountable that, in a more scrutinizing and 
suspicious Government, it might have given rise to surmises not 
very well calculated to augment his fame ; in short, he acted as 
he would have acted had he been in the pay of Tippoo. 

On the other hand, nothing could exceed the celerity with 
which this prince hastened to the main army, from which, by 
the policy of the chief officers, Hyder’s death had been con- 
cealed. On his way, he had performed at Colar the usual cere- 
monies at the tomb of his hither, who, at the time of his death, 
was upwards of eighty. And now, being joined by a reinforce- 
ment of above three thousand men, partly Europeans from Cud- 
dalore, he was in a condition immediately to take the field. The 
forces of the Presidency, both European and Native, amounted 
to little more than fourteen thousand men ; and with these, 
after amazing delay, General Stuart marched on the 4th January 
1783, to meet the enemy in the neighbourhood of Wandewash. 
On the 8tli, the army of Tippoo appeared ; but when the 
English advanced to give him Wtle, he retreated in a disor- 
derly manner before them ; and they learned immediately after 
at Vellore, that Tippoo Sahib, having evacuated Arcot, and de- 
stroyed its fortifications, was rapidly retreating from the Carnatic. 

This retreat was caused by the invasion of Bednore, one of 
the richest dependencies of MysofO, by the English under 
General Matthews. They passed the Ghauts with great cou- 
rage and perseverance, took several forts and towns, among 
others that of Bednore itself, in which vast; spoil was found, 
and, in the exertion of their duty, forgot but too frequently 
the laws of honour and humanity, and butchered by the Gene- 
ral’s orders every man found under arms. Making allowance 
foi some exaggeration, though we cannot exactly see why his 
cruelties shouTu have been exaggerated, Matthews still appears 
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to have been a rapacious bloody-minded man ; for not only did 
he issue the barbarous commands above-mentioned, but, more- 
over, after the battle, reprimanded various officers for tempering 
his orders with humanity. By this conduct, added to his rapacity 
ill withholding the plunder from the army. Colonel Macleod, 
Colonel Humberstone, and Major Shaw, were so far dis- 
gusted that they left the army and carried their complaints and 
accusations against him to the Government of Bombay. Satis- 
fied that his conduct was flagrantly reprehensibli;, the Governor 
and Council superseded him, and appointed Macleod to take 
the command. But this officer, rashly involving himself, on his 
return to the army, with the Mahratta fleet of Gheriah, was 
himself wounded, and Colonel Humberstone and Major Shaw 
were killed. 

Wholly intent upon plunder, the army of Bednore dispersed 
itself over the country, and in this condition was surprised and 
made prisoners by Tippoo. Alleging that they had violated the 
laws of nations, Tippoo would not consent to treat them as or- 
dinary prisoners, but sent them in irons to be imprisoned in a 
fortress of Mysore. 

Meanwhile, events of great importance were taking place on 
the Coromandel coast between the French and English ; the 
latter attempting to recover Ciuldalore, and the former defend- 
ing it. The little want of success which marked our operations 
at this period is almost wholly to be attributed to the miscon- 
duct of General Stuart, who, with the most perverse obstinacy 
and studied delay, defeated the views of the civil authorities, 
and gave the French time to mature the defence of Cuddalore. 
Forty days did he consume in marching to this place from Ma- 
dras, not more than one hundred miles ; and even alter his ar- 
rival so imperfect were his operations that a great portion of the 
troops, including many officers, was cut off* through mere ne- 
gligence. The consequences apprehended were tremendous ; 
and in all probability these apprehensions would have been ful- 
filled to the letter, had not intelligence of peace between France 
and England arrived in the midst of our misfortunes, and put 
an end to all hostilities. 

Negociations for peace were now opened with Tippoo like- 
wise, and commissioners, with powers to treat, were despatched 
into Mysore. Still it was necessary to carry on warlike ope- 
rations until matters were decided ; and for this purpose a de- 
tachment was prepared to be sent to the assistance of our coun- 
trymen besieged in Mangalore. General Stuart was still re- 
fractory and insolent, and as the Governor saw no prospect of 
bringing him to reason, and obtaining his cordial co-operation, 
his patience at length became exhausted, and he ordered him 
to be arrested, and sent by t*he first ship to England. 
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Notwithstanding^ that ne^ociations for peace had been entered 
into, warlike operations ceased not on either side : Colonel Ful- 
larton proceeding with great vigour in storming and taking 
forts and towns, and Tippoo urging with peculiar vehemence 
and perseverance the siege of Mangalore. It was during this 
siege that the sentinels of Tippoo’s army were accustomed, 
with a degree of generosity and humanity rarely equalled, to 
beckon to the English soldiers to get under cover and avoid 
their fire ; a trait of Hindoo c’livalry, which the English gal- 
lantly rivalled. In reality, there was on both sides displayed, 
during this war, a greatness of mind, a degree of daring, of 
fortitude, of energy, of enthusiasm, which, under other circum- 
stances, would have immortalized the actors. But, after all, 
what were the persons who thus distinguished themselves? 
Slaves on the one side — on the other mercenaries ! Still, it is 
impossible to relate with coolness and unconcern the heroism 
of a Campbell at Mangalore, a Torriano at Onore, a Brath- 
waite and a Baillie on the other side of the peninsula ; courage 
and skill, however employed, must always excite a degree of 
admiration ; and in fighting for the East India Company these 
brave officers performed but their duty, though that duty was 
leading to the enslaving of a hundred millions of men. In spite 
of their almost unexanqjled heroism, Campbell and his garrison 
were constrained to evacuate Mangalore ; they obtained, how- 
ever, the most advantageous terms, and marched away to Telli- 
cherry with arms, accoutrements, and the honours of war. 

Tippoo now consented after victory to treat with the English, 
like the Romans used to do in ancient times ; and misfortunes 
had disposed our countrymen to accept of peace almost on any 
tolerable terms. A treaty, by which both parties agreed to re- 
store the conquests made during the war, was therefore con- 
cluded on the 11th March 1784. 

The conduct of Warren Hastings on the present occasion, 
and, indeed, throughout the whole of Lord Macartney's admi- 
nistration at Madras, was marked by malignant envy and du- 
plicity ; he did every thing in his power to embarrass and im- 
pede the operations of Government at that Presidency, by 
upholding the insolent pretensions of the General, which, in 
fact, were founded on his own orders ; by concluding treaties 
affecting the Presidency of Madras, without the consent, or 
even knowledge of its Governor and Council ; by withholding 
the usual and necessary supplies from Bengal ; and by attempt- 
ing, now that the treaty with Tippoo had been signed, to com- 
mence a new train of negociations, for the purpose of constituting 
the rapacious and discontented Nuwaub, Walaw Jau, a party. 
Lord Macartney, with an ingenuousness which does great 
honour to his memory, explained his views to his tyrannical 
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superior with peculiar gfood temper; but, perceiving that con- 
cession and courtesy only provoked fresh insolence on the part 
of Hastings, he ventured, at last, “ at his peril,” as the despot 
expressed himself, to disregard his commands in the affair of 
the Nuwaub. Coote, in the hope of exciting fresh dissention 
and difficulty at Madras, was tlespatched from Bengal with a 
power perfectly independent of the civil authorities, but very 
fortunately died of apoplexy three days after his arrival in that 
Presidency. It must strike every reader of this portion of Bri- 
tish Indian history, that whatever vanity and vain glory n\ay 
have belonged to the character of Lord Macartney, nothing but 
praise is due to his conduct, up to the treaty of 1784. 


SONNET,* 

WHtten at Bewam, in the East Indies, 

BY D. L. RICHARDSON, ESQ. 

[The follow lug Sonnet contains an allusion to a well-known custom in tht 
East Indies. When a female is separated from her lover, she repairs In 
the evening to the hanks of the Ganges, (or holy river,) and launches a 
small floating lamp. Should the lamp sink, or the light be extinguished, 
before it has passed a certain distance down the stream, it is considered 
emblematical of the fate of the absent lover, who is supposed to have met 
with an untimely end.] 

The shades of evening veil the lofty spires 

Of proud Benares’ fanes ; a twilight haze 

The calm scene shrouds ; the weary boatmen raise, 

Along the dusky shoie, their crimson fires 
That tinge the circling groups. As day retires. 

The lone and long deserted maiden strays 
By Ganga’s stream, where float the feeble rays 
Of her pale lamp — but lo 1 the light expires l<— 

Alas ! how cheerless now the mourner’s breast. 

For life hath not a charm — her tears deplore 
The fond youth’s early doom, and never more 
Shall Hope’s sweet vision yield her spirit rest I 
The cold wave quench’d the flame— an omen dread 
The Brahmin dare not question — he is dead ! 


♦ From Ackermann’f ‘ Forget me not’ for 1897. 
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ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 

By Professor Simonoff* 

An opinion has universally prevailed in Europe, since the com- 
meiicenient of the sixteenth century, and the first circumnavigation 
of Cape Horn, that the southern hemisphere is much colder than 
th%northern. Meran and Button coriibatcd this opinion, but with 
little success. Epinus used new arguments in its support, and 
Cook ccuifinncd it, by his discovery of huge masses of ice, environ- 
ing the regions of the South Pole. 

These ice-bergs were actually found to extend northward as far 
as to the 71 ®? and in some instances to the 08° of south latitude. 
Captain Von Balinghausen, Commander of the Wostock Chnlonpe, 
of which I was apj)ointed astrono^ncr in the voyage round the 
globe, found it impossible, notwithstanding every effort, to get be- 
yond the 70 ° of south latitude. Cook, at one point only, advanced 
as far as 71 '’ 19', and convinced that he could penetrate no farther, 
wrote on his chart nonplus ultra. In the northern hemisphere, on 
the contrary. Admiral Tschischagoff and Captain Scorcsby advanced 
to the 84° of north latitude. 

In the latitude of 64° south, we found the coast of New Georgia 
and the island Macquarrie entirely covered with snow, and the Day 
frozen over. In the month of December, which corresponds with 
our June, the thermometer was never above 4° R6aumur, in the 
neighbourhood of New Georgia. Nature appears there quite inani- 
mate ; we saw not a single tree, — nothing but a very scanty and 
miserable vegetation ; while, in our hemisphere, at Casan, for ex- 
ample, under the latitude of 56°, the thermometer, in the month of 
June, rises as high as 30° ll6aumur. Every thing blooms, the trees 
bear fruit, and the soil yields so plentiful a harvest, that many 
neighbouring districts are supplied from it. In the latitude of 
64° south, the thermometer is almost always at the freezing-point 
in summer, while, under the same latitude, in our hemisphere, we 
find the flourishing city of Archangel. In the southern hemisphere 
shoals of ice arc often driven to a latitude equivalent to that in 
which the towns of Abbeville and Boulogne are situated. Several 
philosophers have endeavoured to account for this remarkable dif- 
ference, and many hypotheses, more or less ingenious, have been 
framed to explain it. 

The elliptical form of our globe was, some time ago, supposed 
to be the cause of the phenomenon, in consequence of the sun being 


* Given in a letter written from Casan to Baron Von Zach. 
[Translated from the German.] 
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farther removed from the earth in our summer than in winter. 
Besides, the sun remains seven days longer in the northern hemi- 
sphere than in the southern. It has by some been thought that the 
eccentricity in the earth’s motion might contribute, in our hemi- 
sphere, to mitigate tlie bout of the sun in summer, and to diminish 
•the severity of the cold in winter. On a closer examination of 
these circumstances, however, it becomes obvious that their in- 
fluence on the temperature cannot be perceptible. 

'The difference between the greatest and least distance of ^le 
earth from the sun is, in fact, so trifling in proportion to the whole 
distance, and the sun’s longer stay in our hemisphere so insignifi- 
cant, when we deduct from the seven days, the nights, which arc 
not warmed by the sun, that it is impossible so great a difference in 
the temperature of the two henuspheres can be produced by such 
slight causes. But, admitting for a moment that they do occa- 
sion some perceptihle difference in the temperature, the difference 
between summer and winter in tbe southern hemisphere ought then 
to be greater than in the northern ; but experience proves the 
fact to be quite the contrary. For examjjle, in New Zealand, in the 
latitude of 41° south, we found that the Natives wore scarcely any 
clothing, and in the middle of winter the thermometer stood at 16° 
Reaumur. In Macquarrie Island I saw a kind of parrot, a species 
of which cannot endure much cold. That these birds remain there 
the whole year through, can scarcely be doubted, for they are not 
to be found any wliere else. The immense ocean which surrounds 
them, and the distance of the island from any other land, must 
render their emigration impracticable. Hence it appears that in 
the higher as well as in middle latitudes of the southern hemi- 
sphere, the winter is milder than in the nortfiern. The elliptical 
form of the earth, therefore, does not explain the difference of 
temperature in the two hemispheres. 

M. Biot, in his physical astronomy, throws out a conjecture that 
the great expanse of water in the southern hemisphere may con- 
tribute to its coldness. But the celebrated traveller, Baron von 
Humboldt, in his work, ‘ Des Lignes Isothermes,’ is, if I mistake 
not, the first who distinctly stated that the large surface of ocean 
in the southern hemisphere has a powerful influence on the tem- 
perature of that part of the globe. The small extent of continent 
in the southern hemisphere, he says, not only contributes to 
equalize the seasons, but also to diminish the positive temperature 
of the whole year. I certainly consider these causes more effi- 
cient than that deduced from the trivial eccentricity of our earth. 
During summer the continent throws out more heat than the sea, 
and the upper stream of air which rushes from the equator and 
temperate zones towards the polar regions, operates less upon the 
southern hemisphere than upon the northern. 

It appears to me, however, that this influence of the sea might 
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easily be explained, independently of the subordinate cause of an 
upper atmospheric current ; but before we proceed to this expla- 
nation, let us see in what way the earth is warmed by the sun. 

The rays from this luminous centre are diffused in all directions 
and through all space. A portion falls on our earth and commu- 
nicates to it a certain warmth. If the earth continually absorbed 
these rays, it would long ago have been carbonized. As soon, how- 
ever, as it has absorbed the sun^s rays in the necessary or sufficient 
quantity, those rays, after being retained for a time, are thrown 
back again ; for the atmosphere, as is known, does not obstruct the 
radiant heat of the earth. Hence arises the constant and un- 
changeable temperature of our globe. 

M. de la Place has shown that the temperature has not altered 
half a degree since the time of Hipparchus, that is, in two thousand 
years. In the meantime, the different situations in which the va- 
rious points of the earth^s surface are exposed to the rays of the 
sun, cause great differences in their temperature. The tropical 
regions, on which the rays descend perpendicularly, receive more 
heat than those parts of the earth upon \^hich the rays fall ob- 
liquely. Consequently the climate between the tropics is exceed- 
ingly warm, while the two polar regions, which are but slightly 
touched by the rays of the sun, are covered with eternal ice. This 
difference is indisputably produced by the varied direction of the 
sun’s rays upon the earth, or, more properly speaking, upon the 
horizon of every point upon the earth’s surface. 

In the language of mathematicians we may say, the mean tem- 
perature of every point on the surface of the earth is an effect of 
the sun’s meridian altitude, allowing for some local peculiarities, as 
subterraneous fire, proximity to the sea, currents of wind from 
north to south, &c. This effect is at the horizon nil, and in the 
zenith at the majcimum. 

Hence arises the varieties of the seasons in the temperate zones. 
The sun, on passing to the north of the equator, directs his rays less 
obliquely on our quarter of the globe, consequently we receive more 
heat, and the earth becomes fruitful ; but when the sun, returning 
from the equator towards the southern hemisphere, sends us his 
rays in a more oblique direction, our winter commences, we receive 
very little of his salutary warmth, and its insufficiency checks every 
operation of nature. The change of temperature in our climates, 
in the course of one day, also proceeds from the same cause. As 
the sun rises in the horizon, the heat gradually increases till it has 
reached its greatest height, and as he sets, the heat in the same 
manner diminishes. During the night we only experience the 
warmth which the earth, after being heated during the day, com- 
municates to the surrounding atmosphere. 

In tropical countries the difference in the temperature of the 
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seasons is not perceptible ; for though the rays of the sun operate 
upon the different seasons, according as they are more or less oblique, 
the variation in their direction is not so great as to enable us to re- 
cognise any difference, either by our sensations, or by the instru- 
ments used for meavSuring' the temperature. A perpetual summer, 
therefore, reigns in the torrid zone. 

Observations made in the roads of St. Croix and on the island of 
Tencriffe, confirm the fact, that the difference of temperature in the 
twenty-four hours is greater on the coast than at sea. Similar 
observations at Rio dc Janeiro have had a still more decided 
result. 

Proximity to St. George’s Island, the Marquis dc Traverse’s Isle, 
the Sandwich Islands, and Clarke’s Rocks, made no sensible difference 
as to temperature, whereas, at Tencriffe the difference amounts to 
4®, and at Rio Janiero to 10°. The reason, no doubt, lies in 
the limited extent of land on which the observations were made, 
as the islands are small and surrounded by an immense surface of 
water. 

This effect of the sea is, as the researches of Scheie have shown, 
and the experiments of Saussure and Pictet confirmed, a conse- 
quence of its smooth surface, which reflects the heat, whereby the 
sea becomes gradually cooled. The property of being thus reflected 
has long since been known to belong to light and heat; but, as far as 
I know, it has never yet been explained., 

I am of opinion that all solid as well as elastic bodies reflect 
light and heat, and that the greater or less degree of the reflecting 
power depends on the position of the particles of which the sur- 
faces of such bodies are formed. The surface of a given body may 
be held to consist of a given number of smaller superficies. If 
these superficies be so arranged as to form with one another an 
angle of nearly 180 degrees, the whole surface of the body will ap- 
pear level ; but, in proportion as the angles formed by tbe small 
superficies are more acute, the surface will appear uneven. Now, 
for the sake of distinctness, let us suppose two of the smallest su- 
perficies possible to form an angle of almost 180 degrees. The 
rays of light or heat which fall on one of these superficies will be 
thrown back, in company with those reflected from the other ; or, 
if tbe angle of the two superficies is so constituted that the light or 
heat which is reflected from one strikes the other while it with- 
draws itself from thq vertex of the angle, the surface of a body 
thus circumstanced Will absorb neither light nor heat.. But when 
the angle of the small superficies is very acute, the rays reflected 
from the one superficies to the other will be reflected again from 
the latter to the fornier, and so forth. 

Light or heat is, consequently, collected in the cavities of the 
angle, and is thence absorbed by the pores of the body. Thus the 
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light disappears, and the heat heightens the temperature. The 
more acute the angle is which is formed by the smaller planes of 
the uneven surface, the more the light will be absorbed ; and the 
case is the same with heat, the rays of which have also a tendency 
to pass from the interior -of a #)dy to its surface. The heat re- 
flected from every body that has a smooth surface, returns into its 
interior. In the reverse operation, it quits the body and communi- 
cates itself to the surrounding objects. 

What has been said on the change of the diurnal temperature, is 
also applicable to that of the annual temperature. 

The sea, which occupies so great a portion of the southern he- 
misphere, reflects the heat, and is consequently less warm in sum- 
mer, while in winter it is slower in growing cold. Hence the tem- 
perature is more equal than in our climates. In a southern latitude, 
for example, of 60°, the temperature is never sufficiently warm to 
melt the ice and promote vegetation. 

The proximity of land disturbs the equilibrium, and renders the 
difference of temperature more striking, is shown by the mean 
temperatures, which are nearly equal in similar latitudes of both 
hemispheres, as far as the 34°, because, up to that latitude, the 
southern hemisphere contains as great a surface of land as the 
northern. These considerations acquire greater weight when it is 
recollected, that in the waters where the continent projects more 
boldly towards the south, as, for example. Cape Horn, the masses 
of ice arc found in more southerly latitudes, and it is on that side 
also that we can approach nearest the South Pole. 


SONNET 

To the ship Coromandel., on her passage from CulcuUa to England, 1820. 

Stately and beautifully see she goes 
O’er the vast waters of the trackless deep ; 

Where the brisk gale has dared to discompose 
The mighty Ocean from his calm of sleep — 

Buoyantly bounding, as the breezes play 
Along the curling surface of the sea, 

The ship majestically steers her way ; 

Like that rich cloud floating in ether free, 

Which, in the tropic eve, through boundless space 
Rolls onward to the West its giant form, 

Changing anon, in ever-varying grace, 

Its hues, regardless of the distant storm—" 

Go ! noble emblem of a fearless might, 

May God direct thee through thy course aright. 


J. A. 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 

* 1 ' 

Practical View of the Law of Libel in England, 

No. VIII. 

In' 1704, David Baillie was summoned before the Lords of 
Council in Scotland for defaming the Duke of Qucerisberry and the 
Marquis of Anandalc ; and this worse than Court of Star Chamber 
sentenced the said Baillie to ho infamous, and have banished, 
and hereby banishes him ftirth of this kingdom for ever ; and have 
also appointed and ordained, and hereby appoints and ordains the 
said David Baillie to lie in prison, ay and while he be transported,* 
and have appointed and ordained, and hereby appoints and ordains 
the said Baillie, before he be transported, to be set on the pill6ry 
at the Tron.” ^ 

In the same yejir occurred the leading case of John Tutchin,* tried 
at the Guild Hall before Lord Chief-Justice Holt, for a libel, en- 
titled ^ The Observator * (a newspaper so called.) Edward Pin- 
fold being called to serve on the Jury, desired to be excused. 

Pinfold. — My Lord, I desire I may be excused. I do not know 
Mr. Tutchin, for I never saw him in my life ; but I have read his 
^ Observator,* and have several times pulilicly disallowed them ; 
and, therefore, some may think I am prejudiced against him.*’ 

Attorney-General — (Sir Edward Northey). — The question 
is only whether he was the author of these papers ; for that is the 
matter to be tried.** 

Pinfold. — “ I do not know that.** 

Mr. Montague — (Counsel for the prisoner). — But, my Lord, 
there may be something more in it, for he particularly disallowed 
his papers.** 

Lord Chief-Justice Holt. — Y ou must not be excused, unless 
the Queen*s counsel will.** 


* The followings petition from the above Tutchin to James II., is contained 

in ‘ The Western Martyrology, or the Bloody Assizes,’ p. 1197; “ Showeth, 
that your petitioner now lies in this prison under sentence of the Lord Chief- 
Justice Jefferys to remain in the prison during seven years ; that once every 
year he shall be whipt through all the market towns in Dorsetshire ; that he 
shall pay a fine of one hundred merks to the King, and find security for his 
good behaviour during life : And therefore humbly prays your Majesty will 
be mercifully pleased to grant him the favour of being hanged with those of 
his fellow prisoners that are condemned to die ; and till then your petitioner 
shall ever pray. 


John Tutchin.” 
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Mr. Montague. — M y Lord, we charenge him on behalf of the 
defendant.’^ 

Solicitor-General. — “ He cannot be challeijged to the favour 
in case of the Crown.” 

Lord Chief-Justice HoLT.--i‘‘ He makes it as a principal chal- 
lenge, which must be determined, and you shall have my judgment 
when drawn up. It must be a principal challenge, or nothing ; for 
there can be no challenge to favour in case of the Crown.” 
Pinfold. — “ My Lord, I desire to be excused.” 

He was excused with the consent of the Queen's counsel. 
Attorney-General. — ‘‘ My Lord, the information is laid against 
Mr. Tutchiu for a few of his ‘ Observators,^ of the many he has writ ; 
sometimes two and sometimes three in a week. It is a great while 
that he has done it ; and it has been the great indulgence of the 
Government that he has not been prosecuted before. He has been 
taken notice of by the House of Commons, and been before the Se- 
cretary of State, where he has been admonished to take care of 
wh:it he should write ; but he would not take warning. And now 
he is to be tried for some of his papers, wherein it will appear that 
he has taken the greatest liberty, I believe, that ever man took. 
Libels used to come out by stealth, but these have been published 
openly with all the defiance imaginable. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
the matter you are to inquire into is, whether the defendant be the 
AUTHOR or PUBLISHER of these LIBELS ; that is the matter you are 
to try.” 

In the course of his reply, the Attorney-General said : But 
I am surprised to hear it justified here by a counsel, that the peojple 
have power to call their governors to account.” 

Mr. Montague. — I did not say so.” 

Attorney-General. — Certainly, what you did say, — viz., that 
you showed more discretion in passing it by, than we did in ques- 
tioning the defendant for it, and that we wanted discretion in bring- 
ing this matter on the stage, — could have no other meaning hut that 
the matter was justifiable, but you would not in prudence do it ; 
which, I must say, is the greatest liberty I have known taken by a 
counsel.” 

Lord Chief-Justice Holt. — ‘‘ I did not hear him say so.” 

Mr. Montague. — I did not say so. I said it was more dis- 
creet to pass it by than to take notice of it.” 

Attorney-General. — I will always prosecute any man that 
shall assert any such doctrine. My Lord, I think myself obliged 
in duty to take notice of such discourses as these, which no counsel 
ought to presume to make.” 

Lord Chief-Justice Holt — (In his charge to the Jury).-^ 
They say that nothing is a libel but what reflects on some partU 
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cular person. But this is a very strange doctrine, to say that it is 
not a libel reflecting on the Government, endeavouring to possess 
the people that the Government is mal-administered by corrupt 
persons that are employed in such stations, cither in the navy or 
army. To say that corrupt officers are appointed to administer 
affairs is certainly a reflection on the Government. If men should 
not he called to account for possessing the people with an ill opi- 
nion of the Government, no Government can subsist.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark on the obvious but very serious 
fallacies in Lord Holt’s doctrine. It asserts, that no government 
can subsist if it may be libelled with impunity ; and, conversely, 
that almost any government may preserve its existence by exercising 
due severities against libellers, — than which no error can be more 
dangerous. Has not experience abundantly shown, does not all 
history testify, that every good government can subsist in defiance 
of the utmost license of libellers, whose falsehoods and pernicious 
counsels, in whatever proportions they may be compounded of ig- 
norance and malice, inevitably recoil on themselves, bringing them 
only into hatred and contempt; and that the downfal of bad go- 
vernments has been rather hastened than arrested by the indulgence 
of its rage against those who exposed its corrupt and violent pro- 
ceedings. James H. called to account all, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury down to the fabricator of the meal-tub plot, who en- 
deavoured to possess the people with an ill opinion of his Go- 
vernment.’* His successors have not prosecuted one in a hundred 
who have made similar attempts; and ever since March ISOl, the 
Government of the United States has been legally disabled from 
prosecuting for libels against itself. It has voluntarily placed itself 
in the predicament wherein, according to Lord Holt, no government 
can subsist, but which is, on the contrary, of all others the most 
favourable to its stability, or to such easy and bloodless modifica- 
tions as change of circumstances may at any time render expedient 
and beneficial. The successors of Lord Holt, however, have at- 
tended exclusively to the authority with which he delivered his 
doctrine, as if its reasonableness and solidity were unquestionable. 
Thus, Lord Ellenborough said,* that the case of Tutchin had ‘‘ re- 
moved all ambiguity from the question,” whether a publication 
which tended to bring the Government into disestcem (whatever 
might be the character of the Government or the motives of the 
writer) was criminal ; and a rule which, by its incompatibility with 
all freedom of discussion, would seem intended as a rcductio ad ab- 
surdum, he and all judges have been well content zealously to ad- 
minister, as far as the common sense and honesty of juries would 
permit. 

The jury found Tutchin guilty of composing and publishing, but 


The King r. Cobbett, 18()4. 
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not of writing. After a long technical debate on flaws in the 
venire and distringaSi the verdict was set aside, and he was not 
tried again. 

In 1710, Dr. Sacheverell was impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanours, in printing a dull sermon on 2 Cor. xi. 26., the 
memory of which would not otherwise have lived a week. The 
part of ’the sermon against which the managers of the impeach- 
ment chiefly directed their argument and eloquence, was his asser- 
tion of the doctrine of non-resistance, without excepting that 
which had been rendered necessaiy at the revolution ; to which 
the reply urged by his counsel was, that the doctrine had been 
stated in as strong and unqualified tenns by Archbishop Tillotson 
and Bishop Burnet, and that such a doctrine could never disturb 
the security of any Government. But the sting of the sermon, 
incredible as it may seem, lay in the following passage, in which the 
nickname of Lord Godolphin (Volpone) was introduced : 

“ Nor indeed could any one be supposed so sottish as to place 
the least confidence in these men ; did they not bait their hook, and 
cover their treachery with the sacred and plausible pictures of 
friendship, whereby they arc capable of doing more mischief than 
a barefaced and professed enemy. In what moving and lively 
colours docs the holy Psalmist point out the crafty insidiousness of 
such wily Volponos. “ Wickedness (says he) is therein ; deceit 
and guilt go not out of their streets. For it is not an open enemy 
dhat hath done me this dishonour, for then I could have borne it,'^ 
&c. &c. 

For this trash did Lord Godolphin, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his colleagues, get up an impeachment of the Doctor, which, as 
Swift says,‘‘ drew the populace as one man into the party against 
the ministry and parliament,” and encouraged the Queen to sub- 
stitute Harley, Bolingbroke, and Ormond, for Godolphin, So- 
mers, and Marlborough. The result of this solemn trial was 
that Sachevcreirs sermon was burnt, and he himself suspended 
from preaching for three years. When the period of his silence 
had expired, he preached before the House of Commons on the 
29th of May 1713, and on the next day received the thanks of the 
House for his sermon, and was desired to print it.* 

In 1711, the Rev. Bedford was convicted of writing and 

publishing a seditious libel entitled ‘ The Hereditary Right, &c.' and 
the Court gave judgment that he should be fined 1000 marks, be 
imprisoned three years, and upon his delivery find four sureties 


* Mr. Coke says that this impeachment was an inexcu-able degradation 
of the dignity of the House of Commons, and affords a striking instance of the 
height of folly and infatuation to which the spirit of party will carry even 
the wisest men ; and that the triumph of the Tories was evident from the 
lenity of the sentence. Mem, of Wal. 24, 25. 
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m 6000/. for his good behaviour during life, and upon a certain day 
he was to be brought up and shown to all the Courts sitting in West- 
minster Hall, with a paper in his hat expressing the crime and the 
judgment. The ignominious part of the judgment, the defendant 
being a clergyman, was remitte(^ by an authority under the privy 
seal, signed by the queen. 

In 1719, John Mathews, printer, was indicted for high treason, 
upon Stat. vi. Anne, for printing a libel entitled, ‘ Ex ore tuo te 
judico. Vox populi vox Dei,^ before Loi*d Chief Justice King, 
and ten other judges ; and executed November C, 1720, aged 19 
years. It is a remarkable fact that no j)erson was executed for 
treason in Britain during the reign of Queen Anne. 

In 1719, the Rev. Bliss, being convicted of publishing a 

seditious sermon, was fined 300/., ordered to stand upon the pil- 
lory twice, and to find security for his good behaviour during life. 

In 1731, great interest was excited by the trial of Richard 
Franklin, before Lord Chief Justice Raymond, on an information 
filed by the Attorney-General (Sir Philip Yorkc, afterwards Lord 
Hardwicke) for printing and publishing a libel entitled ' A Let- 
ter from the Hague,’ in the ‘ Craftsman ’ of January 7, 1730, and 
supposed to have been written by Lord Bolingbroke. 

Attorney-General. — I would have you to know that even 
the prerogative of the king is founded upon law, and limited by it, 
and so are all things relating to his subjects ; and it cannot be sup- 
posed that a printer only is exempted, and at liberty to use his 
press for what purpose ho pleases. If he is, I desire that the de- 
fendant’s counsel would point outf that law. No, the law is not 
so absurd as to allow such a liberty of the press. The liberty 
meant is to be understood of a legal one. He may lawfully print 
and publish what belongs to his own trade ; but he is not to pub- 
lish any thing reflecting on the character and reputation, and ad- 
ministration of his majesty, or the ministers, nor yet to stain the 
character or reputation of any of his subjects. For, -as I said be- 
fore, to scandalize and libel people is no part of his trade ; so I 
say that it is only that liberty of the press which he is to use, that 
is regulated by law and subjected to it,” &c. &c. 

It is from the time of Lord Raymond, who presided at the trial 
of Franklin, that the Court’s usurpation on the province of the 
jury is most clearly pronounced and established. 

Lord Raymond. — “ But then there is a third thing, to wit, 
whether these defamatory expressions amount to a libel or not ? 
This does not belong to the office of the jury, but to the office of 
the Court ; because it is a matter of law, and not of fact ; and of 
which the Court are the only proper judges.” 

The same doctrine was asserted by the Attoniey General. 

Onental Htrald, Vol. II. 2 R 
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Franklin was fined 800/., imprisoned one year, and to find se- 
curity for his good behaviour for seven years. 

In 1736, the trial of John Peter Trenger, for libel, at New York, 
is remarkable for the noble and successful stand made by his 
counsel, Mr. Hamilton, against the encroachment on the functions 
of the jury, lately confirmed, if not introduced by Lord Raymond. 
The prisoner was acquitted, where, 33 years earlier, his libel might 
have been adjudged high treason. Mr. Hamilton was an old bar- 
rister who had come from Philadelphia to defend Trenger, gra- 
tuitously. The corporation voted him an address, and the freedom 
of the town in a gold box. 

In 1764, Richard Nutt, for a jacobitical libel, entitled ' The 
London Evening Post,* was sentenced to pay a fine of 500/., to 
stand on the pillory, and to be imprisoned in the King*s Bench for 
two years. 

In 1758, Dr. John Shebbeare, for a jacobitical libel, entitled 
* A Sixth Letter to the People of England on the Progress of 
National Ruin ; in which it is shewn that the present Grandeur of 
France, and the Calamities of this Nation, are owing to the influ- 
ence of Hanover on the Councils of England,* was fined 6/,, sen- 
tencje^ to the pillory, and imprisoned three years. Dr. Shebbeare 
wa§^ ^€?^i‘ded as a martyr by the populace, who surrounded his 
pillorj/,’ with expressions of the greatest sympathy and respect, 
while one held an umbrella over his head! In Lord Orford*8 
^ Memoirs of the last ten years of the reign of George II.* vol. ii. p. 
421, there is the following note by the author: It is worth re- 
membering that amongst the authors patronized and pensioned by 
George III. were Smollet, imprisoned for a libel (on Admiral 
Knowles); Shebbeare, who had stood in the pillory for abusing 
George I., King William, and the revolution; and some other 
libellers.’* Upon which, the editor. Lord Holland, remarks: “ To 
l^ave patronised two ingenious men of letters, though formerly con- 
victed of political libels, is no discredit whatever to George III., 
when, indeed, during his reign, new and severer laws were devised 
against political libel ; it might have been worth remembering 
how many worthy, eminent, and learned men had incuj red the guilt, 
and been exposed to the consequences, of that imperfectly defined 
species of offence, at various periods of our history. A circum- 
stance from which it must naturally be inferred, that all further 
penalties adopted by Parliament may be inflicted on others, as 
worthy, as eminent, and as learned.’* Lord Holland might have 
added, that more enviously malignant calumnies against individuals 
are nowhere to be found than in these ‘ Memoirs* ; and that Lord 
Orford himself had incurred the guilt, and been exposed to the 
risk of discovery of being the author of ‘ Constitutional Queries,’ 
which, after warm del^atcs, fioth houses ordered to be burnt, and 
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addressed the kin^ to take meaeares to discover the aathor, 
printers, and publishers. 

Id 1763 began the longest series of commotions, not unstained 
with blood, which were ever occasioned by a libel. Not that the 
libel in question, or any libel, was ever the cause of such evils, 
their tendency to produce which, makes them the object of judicial 
animadversion, except inasmuch as they provoke intemperate and 
unrelenting proceedings on the part of government. On the pub- 
lication of ‘ The North Briton, No. 46,’ in which the enormity re- 
lied on, was a charge against the king of uttering a falsehood in his 
speech from the throne, Lord Halifax, one of the Secretaries of 
State, issued a general warrant for the apprehension of the authors, 
printers, and publishci'S, of that seditious and treasonable paper. 
In consequence, the house of Mr. Wilkes was entered in the night 
by three king’s messengers, who searched his papers and seized 
his peison, when, after examination at the Secretary’s office, he was 
committed to the Tower. Being brought before the Court of 
Common Pleas, on a writ of Habeas Corpus, he was discharged on 
the ground of privilege of Parliament. An information was then* 
filed against him by the Attorney General eof oJUciOy and he was 
dismissed from his command of the Buckinghamshire Militia ; and 
Lord Temple, as his friend, was deprived of the lieutenancy ofAkfr 
same county. On the meeting of Parliament, both houses reSolv®^ 
that privilege of Parliament did not extend to the case of writing 
and publishing seditions libels. And when the sheriffs, in pursu- 
ance of a vote of the House of Commons, proceeded to aimihilate 
the offensive Number of the ‘ North Briton,’ by seeing it burnt by 
the hangman in front of the Royal Exchange, the mob resented 
the insult in the most riotous manner. Mr. Wilkes immediately 
brought an action against Mr. Wood, the Under Secretary of 
State, for seizing his papers, and obtained a verdict in his favour 
with lOOOf. damages. No less than sixteen journeymen printers 
brought actions against the king’s messengers for false imprison- 
ment oa general warrants, and obtained from 200/. to 300/. da- 
mages. Mr. Wilkes, on his recovery from a severe wound re- 
ceived in a duel with Mr. Martin, late Secretary to the Treasury, 
withdrew to France. 

The next step in this case was the non-appearance of Mr. 
Wilkes in his place in the House of Commons to answer the charge 
against him, for writing ^ The North Briton, No. 45,’ which was voted, 
January 19, 1764, a contempt of the House, and sentence of expul- 
sion was passed on him. On the same day, Lord Sandwich, a per- 
son of notoriously dissolute manners, and a frequent .partaker of 
Mr. Wilkes’s disorderly revels, brought a complaint against him 
for violating^hc most sacred ties or religion, as well as decency, 
by printing, in hi» own house, a hook or pamphlet entitled * Ah 
E ssay on Woman,’ with notes or remarks, to which the name of a 
Bight Rev. Prelate (Warhurton, Bishop of Gloucester) had been 
» R 9 
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scurrilously affixed.*' On this account the House voted him guilty 
of a breach of privilege | and also voted an address to his Majesty 
to direct a prosecution against him in the King’s Bench for libel 
and blasphemy. As Wilkes still remained in France, the proceed- 
ings against him were run to an outlawry. 

During five years, Mr. Wilkes continued in banishment ; but at 
last on a dissolution of Parliament in 1768, he ventured to return 
with an outlawry hanging over him. Having offered himself a can- 
didate to represent the city of London, and being left the last on 
the poll, he immediately declared himself for the county of Middle- 
sex, and was returned by a large majority. After his election he 
surrendered himself before the Court of King’s Bench, which re- 
fused to commit him on his outlavvi 7 , as moved by the Attorney 
General, because not brought regularly before them. He was 
afterwards, however, committed on a writ of capias ut legatum ; 
but as the officers were conveying him to the King’s Bench prison, 
he was rescued by the mob. After they had dispersed, he went 
privately to prison, where he was under confinement at the meeting 
of the new Parliament, A tumultuous mob was then assembled 
with an intention of conveying him in triumph to the House of 
Commons ; and on their disappointment, became so riotous that 
an order was given to the military to fire upon them. Fourteen 
persons were killed and many wounded. The death of one Allan, 
who was singled out and pursued by the soldiers, was brought in, 
by the Coroner’s jury, wilful murder ; and the magistrate who gave 
the order to fire was tried for the crime and acquitted. The troops 
employed received the public thanks from the highest authority, 
for their conduct in this Massacre in St. George’s Fields,” as it 
was then commonly called, or act of atrocious violence,” as it is 
termed by Burke.* Mr. Wilkes’s outlawiy was reversed, June 8, 
1768, on the slenderest possible technical flaw ; but judgment was 
pronounced against him for his two libels, ‘ The North Briton, No. 
45,’ and the ‘Essay on Woman;’ and he was sentenced to two 
fines of 500/. each ; and to imprisonment for the two terms of ten 
and twelve months. 

The rest of the troubles connected with Mr. Wilkes were exem- 
plifications of the mischievous doctrine of constructive contempt, 
but unconnected with questions of libel. To close this eventful 
and no less disgraceful history of a seven years’ war against one 
man for having published a paper containing his opinions of the 
conduct of administration, which of itself tended only to complete 
the materials whereon the public judgment should be rested, it is 
necessaiy to mention that ]Hr. Wilkes’s action against Lord Hali- 
fax, for the seizure of his person and papers, was not tried till No- 
vember 10, 1769, before Lord Chief Justice Wilraot, when a special 
Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff with 4000/. damages. 


• Work®, vol, ii. p. 258. 
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STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 

BY A COLONIST. 

No. III. 

Before I proceed to devclope farther the practical administra- 
tion of the country districts, it may be advantageous for the reader 
to see what it is in theory, as described by the historiographer royal 
of the colony — our“ Civil Servant”: 

In the Criminal Court for petty offences, (consisting of the 
Board of Landdrost and Hcemraden,) the landdrost must always 
preside ; and three members constitute a court, for the despatch 
of business. They punish by flogging, imprisonment, solitary con- 
finement, hard labour, fine, banishment and transpoi;tation. An ap- 
peal from their sentence lies to the Court of Justice, and finally to 
the Governor in his Court of Appeal. Five members form a civil 
court, who decide for sums not exceeding 300 rix-dollars. From 
this court there is an a})peal to thcTull court, and thence to the 
Court of Appeal. In both civil and criminal courts, the landdrost 
has a casting voice. 

The Veld-Cornets arc appointed by the landdrost. One of their 
duties is to attend to the quarrels between masters, servants, and 
slaves, and to accommodate them if possible. They also punish 
for small offences ; but in serious or difficult cases, they refer to 
the landdrost and heemraden, as their power does not go beyond 
that of flogging slaves. These officers have no salary, but are 
exempt from taxes and personal services in the command, &c. 
They are entitled to a loan place, free from quit-rent ; and, if they 
have no loan place, to 25 rix-dollars per annum.” [The veld-cornets 
in the frontier districts have besides their privileges a salary of 200 
rix-dollars.] 

The Landdrost is selected by the Governor, and removable at 
pleasure. The Board of Heemraden makes an election every year 
of two new members, in the room of two senior members who re- 
tire. Four persons are primarily elected by the majority ; out of 
whom Government selects two. There is no special salary for this 
duty paid to the board, but the landdrost and heemraden are enti- 
tled to certain fees when they travel to inspect lands in dispute, or 
those granted to individuals by Government 

The Court of Landdrost And Heemraden appears, on the whole, 
well calculated for its different purposes, and is in repute with 
both English and Dutch. 

The manner of electing the heemraden is not quite as indepen- 
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dent as might be wished, yet they generaily ate selected from the 
most respectable burghS’S, who have property and character. 

“ It is true, that an Englishman has been rarely called to the 
office of heemraad, except in the new drostdy of Albany, where the 
settlers are located ; but, as in the old drostdys the greater part 
of the duties of the court relate to lands, and other matters more 
in cognizance of the boors, and are regulated by Dutch laws, there 
does not appear any necessity for alteration under the present sys- 
tem of the colony.” 

Such is the plausible description of the courtly ‘‘ Civil Servant.” 
The reader will be able to judge, by and by, what degree of confi- 
dence his assertions on this subject are deserving of. 

The Hkemraden— in point of fact, are the creatures of the 
landdrost, in the same way as the landdrosts are the creatures of 
the Governor. The appointment of the former has a somewhat 
less arbitrary aspect, but it is not a whit the more free on that ac- 
count. When the annual lists are sent in to the Governor, the land- 
drost nominates such individuals as he knows will be quiet and 
docile tools, and the experienced satclites in office never fail to 
acquiesce unanimously in his recommendation. Should a man of 
spirit and principle, however, by any accident obtain a seat on this 
sapient board, he is speedily got rid of. If he can neither be ma- 
naged, purchased, nor intimidated, he is annoyed and insulted in 
every practicable manner, until he resigns his seat in disgust : or if 
all means of this sort fail, the case is represented to the Governor, 
and he is unceremoniously, perhaps opprobriously, dismissed from 
office. * 

Captain Herbert, an Englishman, having gone to reside in the 
district of Uitenhage, a few years ago, was recommended by the 
Colonial Secretary, as a fit person to be elected into the Board of 
Heemraden. Such a recommendation could not fail. Captain Her- 
bert became a heemraad ; but after being present at a few of their 
meetings, he saw it would never do. He could not on every occa- 
sion docilely echo the usual “ Ya, Mynheer.” He was, however, a 
quiet and peaceable man, though he had a conscience. So he 
wrote to Colonel Bird, requesting to be dismissed ; and he was gra- 
ciously dismissed accordingly. 

Mr Phillips, one of the most respectable heads of the settlers in 
Albany, was appointed a special heemraad, at the period of their 
first location, to assist the provisional magistrates,' Captain Somer- 
set and Captain Trappes, in administering the affairs of the new 
district ; but perceiving, ere long, that these two captains were 
ruining the settlement, he ventured mildly to remonstrate against 
some of their injurious and illegal proceedings ; and, at length, 
felt it his duty to join a few of the most respectable of the 
settlers in a petition to the acting Governor, praying for the re- 
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moval of Captain Trappes from office. Mr. Piiillips was, how^ever, 
soon tailght that the remonstrance of a h|gmraad against any ques- 
tionable act of his laiiddrost, or deputy laiiddrost, though officially 
it is part of the duty he is sworn to perform, is so far from being 
approved of in practice, that it is regarded as a symptom of sedi- 
tion. Without further inquiry, he was himself dismissed from 
office ; nor was he ever reinstated, although only a few months 
afterwards the a^ing Governor, on his visit to Albany, found the 
misconduct of the two military functionaries to be so glaring, that 
in order to onhance his own popularity, (which he was at that time 
particulary anxious to maintain,) he found it expedient to remove 
both of them from the district. In like manner, Captain Campbell, 
a gentleman of distiiigiiishcd talent and character, was contemp- 
tuously dismissed by Lord Charles Somerset, from the office of 
heemraad, for daring to complain of the intolerable insolence of the 
landdrost Rivers. These cases, I merely notice at present, as spe- 
cimens of the general system, — for the infractions of the colonial 
regulations in Albany, as well in the appointment and dismissal of 
heemraden, as in other points, arc far too numerous to be detailed 
in the present section. 

Generally, the landdrost admits one or two individuals of Iblera- 
ble respectability and intelligence into the Board of Heemraden 
who may be capable of transacting official business, and manag- 
ing ordinary affairs during his occasional absence. These, however, 
are persons whose fidelity to himself he can securely rely upon, 
from the bond of common interest : and if they perform their 
functions to his satisfaction, they seldom fail to be rewarded with 
grants1)f Government lands, advantageous Government contracts, 
or other public emoluments. 

In 1824 and 1825, great exertions were made in the eastern dis- 
tricts, to get up addresses in favour of Lord C. Somerset's adminis- 
tration, and of Colonel Somerset’s conduct as commandant on the 
frontier. Those exertions totally failed in Albany ; but in the new 
district of Somerset, where the Beaufort dynasty had a most zea- 
lous partizan in M‘Kay, the landdrost, they were more successful. 
The landdrbst in person, — the heemraden, — the veld-cornets, were 
indefatigable ; they rode and canvassed, and promised and threaten- 
ed, until they got the addresses signed by a sufficient number of the 
“ gallant burghers,’’ as the ‘ Cape Gazette’ ludicrously terms them.* 
The functionaries who distinguished themselves in this loyal ser- 
vice were duly rewarded. What fell to the landdrost’s share. 


♦ Who were these “ gallant burghers,” thlnkesl thou, gentle reader t— 
The identical ruffians who, in the year 1815, rose in rebellion against the Bri- 
tish Government, because they could not be permitted, as formerly, to shoot 
their slaves and Hottentots at pleasure, and whose brutality and ignoranct 
were only surpassed by their contemptible cowardice. 
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besides confirmation in his office, and friendly re(;oiy,mendation at 
head-quarters, has not yet transpired ; but the heemraad, De Clerc, 
who rode round the distri<‘t with the address in favour of Lord 
Charles, obtained the immediate ^rant of three new farms, altliough 
he was already in possession of a place of about n,00() acres ; ami 
hi? brother Berend, who already possessed a tract of valuable 
country about fifteen miles in length, and extending by measure- 
ment to 21,374 acres, fthe greater part of which consisted of 
grants from (jovernment,) obtained on the same occasion no h^ss 
than four additional farms for himself and family, in the ceded 
territory. Durand, another heemraad, who alrcrndy poss(‘ssed lands 
to the extent of 12,048 acres, obtained new grants of (lovernment 
lands for himself and sons, in the same liberal manner. While tlu' 
functionaries, who exerted themselves zealously to promote the 
private objects of the Governor atal the landdrost were thus pro- 
fusely rewarded, those who really deserved well of the public w('re 
treated in a very different style. The veld-commandant, Van Wyk, 
who had been long distinguished as the most active local function- 
ary of the eastern frontier, and to whose energetic loyalty and 
intrepidity, the pionipt su])])ression of the rebellion of 1815 was 
mainly owing, — this brave and patriotic man had been appointed a 
heemraad, but when the mendacious laudatory address, in favour of 
Colonel Somerset, was sent to him, with a ie(jUost that he would 
exert himself to piocuie signatures, he dc'cliiied the degrading 
task, and sent it back as he received it. Su(‘b iiidej)endence in a 
heemraad, was not to be toleiated ; and Van AVyk was accoidingly 
dismissed from office, rewarded only by the consciousness of ba\ing 
done bis duty, while the V(‘iy rebels, whose criminal insurrection 
lie had a few years before suppressed, wrue many of them eb'vated 
to civil office, remunerated with lavish grants of public lauds, and 
lauded in the Government Gazette as “■ the gallant’^ and “ tln^ 
loyal ! 

Such has never failed to be the fate of almost every individual 
of any degree of independence or public spirit who has happened 
to be invested with the heemraadship. Men like Phillips, 
Campbell, and Van Wyk might indeed hold the office conscien- 
tiously when the chief magistrate of the district happened to be an 
upright and worthy man, — a circumstance that has sometimes oc- 
curred, marvellous as it may seem, even under the administration 
of Lord Charles Somerset.* But such cases are quite anomalous 


* The colony can indeed boast at present of three such men, among its 
landdrosts, as Stoll, Stockenstrom, and Dundas ; but this could scarcely 
have happened in ordinary times. Every colonist knows perfectly well that 
but for the presence of the (commissioners of Inquiry, the second of these 
magistrates would long ere now have been dismissed from office, and that the 
third wo\ild never have been a; pointed. 

“ That Stockenstrom is a cursed clever fellow,” said an aid-dc-camp ; 
“ We cannot get hold of him for any official dereliction; but he has pci* 
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and contrary to the spirit of the system. Docility is the quality 
sine qua non of a heotnraad ; and if he be a dunce as well as a 
sycophant, so much the more eligible is he for otfice. Intelligent 
men are apt to he troublesome ; they see too clearly — and though 
they may he (juiet in Court, they may blah out of it, — Row could 

you admit (hat idiot upon your hoard of heemiaden C' said 

a visitor to a certain landdrost: “ he is certainly one of the stupid- 
est men in your whole district.” “ I am perfectly aware of that,” 
replied the magistrate, “ hat ’tis f(U)is I want — not clever men to 
contradict or criticise my measures.” 

Of the. average education and acuteness of the ordinal y class of 
heemraden, the following trilling incidents, witnessed by a friend of 
the writer’s, may convey some tolerable idea: 

One of the heemraden of Hitenhage, when receiving the yearly 
taxes, pretended to be keeping a check upon the secretary. U|)on 
casting up, the accounts diHenul giCatly. The secretary liaving 
])rovcd his two or three times over, and ibund it ])erfcctly correct, 
requested to look at that of the heemiaad, when he found that this 
wiseacie had j)ut all tlie units betoie tin* tens : for exam])l(*, the 
sum of 1)0 stood thus 01) ! In another instance, a man giving evi- 
dence before the court, stated that one of the ])arties had d — d” 
the other ; when one of these sa)»ient judges desinnl the witness to 
recollect he was before a court, and that he would be lined if he 
made use of such expressions. 

It is the duty of tin* lieemraden, in conjunction with the landdrost, 
to form the imernal regulations of the distiict ; wlticli, being sanc- 
tioned by the (irovernor, become laws, '^riie mode of ])roposing 
these regulations is in geneial as hdlows; the landdrost says, 
“ (icntlcmen, I think such a regulation would he veiy heiK'hcial to 
the district. Do you not also think .so?” “ Va, Alynheer,” re- 
bounds through the hall, and the business is settled. The heem- 
raden are also enjoined by their instructions to watch over the 
distiict expenditure, and to take; care that economy is kept in 
view ; hut since in this, as well as other points, the will of the 
landdrost Ity never thwarted, they are of no use, except to serve by 
their nominal freedom of voice to screen that predominating func- 
tionary from individual responsibility on account of acts of official 
oppression, corruption, or prodigality. 


sonally ofTTendod Lord ('harles — lie has dated to complain officially of his 
son Harry — he has committed the crime which the Somersets never pardon ; — 
dismounted therefore he is doomed to he before he is six months older.” The 
Commissioners ariived, however, and Stockenstrom is still in office. 

“ Dundas, landdrost of Albany !” cried Colonel Somerset, in January 1825’; 
“ What the h — I can this mean ? I know my father cannot bear the si^ht of 
him. What could induce him to give him such an appointment as this?” The 
gallant Colonel has, I dare say, since discovered the seciet cause of an 
event so unpleasant and unexpreted. 
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For performance of these weighty functions the heemraden re- 
ceive no salary, hut they are entitled to some fees when called to 
an extra sitting, or to fhc inspection of lands ; and, if they behave 
themselves to the satisfaction of the landdrost, they are rewarded 
(as has been already exemplified) by liberal grants of Government 
lands. 

If the heemraden were elected by the inhabitants, they would 
he perhaps the most useful class of persons in the country districts, 
but, as it is, it would be much better if there were no such office, 
as the landdrost would then have all the responsibility as well as 
power. 

The District Secretary keeps the records of the transactions 
of the board of landdrost and heemraden, and enters all the ac- 
tions of a civil nature. In criminal cases, he acts as public prose- 
cutor or Attorney General, and when a pecuniary fine is levied, he 
receives one-third. His salary is 1000 rix-dollars per annum, 
and a house is found him : he has numerous fees. 

The secretary is also the only notary of the district. This oc- 
casions much inconvenience, as in case of his absence there is no 
person to make a protest if immediately wanted ; and it is not to 
he supposed that a pei'son who has not been brought up to the 
profession is capable of drawing out acts very correctly. The 
acts made by some of our district secretaries would make a very 
poor figure if produced in an English court. It is not at all unusual 
to see erasures with a penknife in the notarial acts of secretaries : 
and it is said that the Commissioners of Inquiry have complained 
that they have scarcely met with a single contract or otli|g official 
document in any of the country districts which is not legally. de- 
fective. 

The secretary of the district is in general vendue master or su- 
perintendent of auctions, for which he receives one per cent, on all 
real, and two per cent, on all personal property. The remaining 
one and a half per cent, on the former, and three per cent, on the 
latter, are paid into the Colonial Treasury. The vendue master 
gives two months credit, and pays the amount in four. 

The secretary, if his appointment were independent, might be 
a great check on the Board of Landdrost and Heeinraden ; for 
though he is not permitted to take any part in the debates, and is 
directed not to give his opinion unless it is asked for, no business 
can be transacted without his knowledge ; and the expenditure of 
ythe district is recorded by him, for the inspection of the Auditor- 
fifefceral. 

The District Clerk — (who is also registrar of slaves) is an 
officer appointed to bring on all civil actions before the Court of 
Circuit ; and lie is directed to endeavour in the first instance to 
bring the parties to a reconciliation. It is generally complained 
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that this office, trifling as its duties are, is seldom conducted with 
the impartiality which the due administration of justice requires. 

When the secretaiy acts as public prosecutor before tbe court 
of lauddrost and heemraden, the district clerk acts as secretary. 

He receives 900 rix-dollars per annum as district clerk, and 
600 rix-dollars as registrar of slaves, and has some fees. 

The Veld*<Jornets are obliged to sec all the orders of the 
landdrost carried into execution, and to inform him of any thing 
extraordinary which may happen in their district. They have also 
the power of summarily punishing Hottentots and slaves. This is 
a power of no small magnitude, and (if at all necessary) should only 
be entrusted to men who have a strong sense of justice and huma- 
nity. What will be the sensation of my countrymen, when they are 
informed that men who have attempted to commit suicide, habitual 
drunkards, and boys of eighteen, arc sometimes invested with this 
office ! Ought persons of this description to be entrusted with the 
power of giving a Hottentot or a slave thirty-nine lashes with a tliick 
rope ? The Dutch Government, in their instructions for the regu- 
lation of the country districts, had provided for the appointment of 
proper persons to fill this situation ; and two proclamations have 
been made on the subject since the colony has been in the hands of 
the English ; but now that the landdrost is no longer obliged to 
comply with their tenor, of what avail are they ? * The contracts 
for servitude between the Colonists and Hottentots, are also made by 
the Vcld-Corncts, and as it is not necessary to have the documents 
attested by witnesses, it lies in the power of these petty functionaries 
to obli^ their relatives and friends by putting a Hottentot into their 
service Tor a trifling sura. This is the more easily effected, as the 
Hottentot, upon the expiration of his contract with his master, is 
only allowed three days to find a new one ; when, if he has not suc- 
ceeded, the Veld-Cornet givee him to whom he pleases. To this, 


♦ ‘‘ Instructions for tkc Veld-Comets ^ Act2\i. 

“ The Veld-Comets must be burghers of good fame and character, full 
twenty-five years of age, and who have lived at least two years in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place for which they are chosen ; they most also be pos- 
sessors of a freehold or loan place in the neighbourhood.” 

There is a proclamation to the same effect by Sir David Baird. But those 
regulations are altogether a dead letter. The usual mode in which Veld- 
Cornets are appointed and dismissed has been already exemplified in the case 
of Mr. Letter ; and a hundred similar cases might easily be adduced. The 
landdrosts are never checked in their choice of tlie inferior functionaries ; and 
they consequently select, In general, persons obsequious to thdir own views 
with very little regard to character in other respects. For instance, the no- 
torious ruffian Piet Erasmus, who headed the insurgents in 1815 against 
Colonel Fraser, is now a Veld-Comet in the Somerset district, and a special 
favourite with his landdrost. Vanderncst. a Veld-Cornet of the same district, 
murdered two Caffer envoys in 1824 in cold blood,— yet, being in favour with 
Landdrost M‘Kay, and Colonel Somerset, he merely received a gentle repri- 
mand for this atrocious act from the Colonial Government, and is still con- 
tinued in office. 
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one may attribute the circumstance of Hottentots being hired for 
the sum of four rix-dollars, or about six shillings sterling per an- 
num. Their arbitrary control over the coloured population will, 
however, be more particularly described when we come to notice 
the condition of the slaves and Hottentots. 

When the inhabitants are called out to form expeditions against 
the Gaffers or Bushmen, the Veld-Cornets (under the direction of a 
Veld-Commandant) arc the militia officers. Caro should, there- 
fore, be taken, that persons arc appointed to the office whose cha- 
racters arc so good, that no honest inhabitant can complain of being 
placed under them ; but the very reverse of this is notoriously the 
case in innumerable instances. 

The Veld-Cornets on the frontier receive a yearly salary of two 
hundred rix-dollars, are free from taxes, and are excused from the 
payment of quit-rent of one farm. 

Having now given the reader some general idea of the machinery 
of Cape Government and its practical mode of operation, I propose, 
in the following sections, to exhibit its effects upon the several classes 
of inhabitants — beginning with the British settlers, who, if not first 
in natural order, are doubtless first in interest with their country- 
men. And as nothing like a fair and full development of the con- 
duct of the Colonial Government towards the settlers has ever yet 
appeared, I trust that the plain details I shall now bring forward, 
and illustrate with authentic vouchers, will not fail to produce a 
due effect in the quarters where it is of most importance that they 
should be felt and appreciated. 


SONNET WRITTEN AT NETLEY ABBEY.* 

By David Lester Richardson, Esq. 

Thou glorious Ruin ! who could gazo on tliee 
Untouched by tender thoughts and glimmering dreams 
Of long departed years ? Lo ! Nature seems 
Accordant with thy silent majesty I 
The far blue hills— the bright reposing sea — 

The lonely forest, and meandering streams — 

The gorgeous summer Sun, whose farewell beams 
Illumo thine ivied halls, and tinge each tree 
Whose green arms round thee cling. — The balmy air,- 
The stainless vault above, — that, cloud or storm, 

’Tis hard to deem will ever more deform, — 

The season^s countless graces— all appear 
To thy calm beauty ministrant, and form 
A scene to peace and meditation dear I 


From ‘ Friendship's Offering* for 1827. 
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As the present publications differ very little, if at all, in their 
general character, from those which we formerly noticed, we can, 
of course, do nothing more than pass at once into detail. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may remark generally, that the poetical contributions 
of the ‘ Literary Souvenir ^ seem to be superior, in many respects, 
to those it contained last year. Several persons of very respectable 
poetical capacity, and a few writers of genius, have undoubtedly 
lent their aid to the making np of this year’s volume ; but in prose 
compositions it is not, wc think, so rich. The verse predominates 
too visibly. To many, however, this may rather be a recommenda- 
tion than otherwise — for all the world is grown poetical — especially 
as the poets arc not this season so gloomily disposed as on former 
occasions. We observe, certainly, a few of the old school ; Mr. 
Barry Cornwall and Miss Landon, for example, who will never for- 
get their lugubrious notes, though they should live to the age of 
Methusalah. Breaking hearts that never break — love weighing 
down the spirits, like a leaden coffin — and oceans giving rise to 
melancholy reflections, arc not the images best suited to seasons of 
festivity, for which thesft works are intended ; nor do they now en- 
joy any respect, since no one believes in the reality of the sufferings 
and sensations described. 

Another remark which the perusal de suite of these collections 
must give rise to in the mind of every reader, is, that, however va- 
rious in character the great mass of our contemporary poets neces- 
sarily must be, they have nearly all adopted the same style, and, 
as far as possible, the same sentiments and images. This resem- 
blance is too strong to allow of its being traced to the spirit of the 
age, and cannot possibly arise from any thing but eternal recipro- 
cal imitation. Heaven knows, our bards are not unjust to each 
other. For, as imitation is generally a proof of excessive admi- 
ration, the modern inhabitants of Parnassus must, without dispute, 
be considered the most fraternal generation that ever wore laurel 
in society. 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

Miss Landon is quite Byronic, in her way, being, like the gloomy 
Harold, afflicted with some incurable heart-ache, whose pangs the 
public learn in monthly bulletins, through the periodicals of the 
metropolis. It would be a pity if we were left in the dark two 
months together, respecting the state of this young lady’s heart, 
and wounded sensibility, which, we find, by a poem in the present 
‘ Souvenir,’ are not to be soothed with the fame bestowed upon her 
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verses, which issues, she suspects, from mouths utterly regardless 
of her except as a poetess : 

“ Oh my heart, and ray song, which is as my heart’s flowing, 

Read thy fate in yon river, for such is thine own ; 

’Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing. 

Who cares for the lips from whence issue the tone? 

Dark as its birth-place, so dark is my spirit, 

Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came ; 

’Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame.” 

/ ^ P. 104. 

Now this is refilling too nicely ; it is as if a lady were to quarrel 
with her lover for his paying adoration to her beauty and loveliness, 
not to her. If critics praise Miss Landon^s poetry, and it very often 
deserves and obtains a good deal of praise, let her not think them 
utterly indifferent about herself, but reflect that, in propria per- 
smae, few have an opportunity of expressing their regards. 
Authors should be content to be known and valued aa authors. ^ 

Miss Mitford is a pattern for writers of both sexes — though sex 
should, in fact, have nothing to do with literature ; for, with a 
vigorous fondness for her subject, she disdains to mingle up her 
petty griefs, if she has any, and putting a good face upon the 
matter, is all sunshine in her intercourse tHth the world. This is 
precisely as it should be. Letters were surely not invented that 
mankind might give immortality in print to reflections springing 
from a transient fit of the vapours, and thus, long after the author 
has ceased, perhaps, to feel either sorrow or joy, cloud with artifi- 
cial affliction the fancy of thousands of idle readers. We own a 
strong penchant for Miss Mitford. Her name, in the table of con- 
tents of volumes like the ^Souvenir’ and ‘ Forget me Not,^ operates 
in our case as a very strong recommendation, nearly, if not quite, as 
strong as that of Miss Edgeworth herself. We allude as well to 
her poetry as her prose ; there is the same correct and natural feel- 
ing, the same power, and the same vivacity in both. 

Mrs. Hemans Ls much more in the fashion ; that is, she is of the 
sorrowing, tearful race. According to her, and Mr. Bernard Bar- 
ton, all is nearly over with us, this side the grave ; all happiness and 
all good are abstracted from this miserable planet to be stored 
up for the more fortunate, in the other world — leaving us nothing 
worth enjoying here, excepting a few tomes of devotional poetry, 
which the gay world are tasteless enough to leave to the spiders 
and the dust. Nowithstanding, Mrs. Hemans produces frequently 
very sweet pieces, and not a few deserving great praise are scat- 
tered through the present publications. We speak more particu- 
larly of ‘ The Breeze from Shore,' p. 10, ‘ The Distant Ship/ 289, 
and ‘ Corrinna at the Capitol,* 189, in the ‘ Literary Souvenir,' and 
‘ The Glif8s of Dover,' p. 69, of the * Forget me Not.' 
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The latter puhlication contains one Jo/a of very great simplicity, 
tenderness and beauty, it is the tale* of ‘ Amba, or the Witch's 
Daughter,' by Mrs. Bowdicb ; and we think it is hardly too much 
to say that that alone is worth the price of the whole volume. 
From beginning to end there is not one exaggerated feeling— all is 
nature — wild, African nature — and has the freshness of a study 
from the life. Mrs. Bowdich can be no ordinary woman. Some 
parts of her exquisite little talc reminded us strongly of Elizabeth, 
and would hardly sulfcr in comparison. The wildness and the 
grandeur of an African forest, torn by the Tornado, and echoing 
with the roarings of the panther and the lion, are painted with 
singular energy and felicity ; and the love-directed being who lis- 
tens, from a venerable tree, to the tempest and commotion of the 
woods, excites in the breast of the reader an interest of extreme 
intensenesa. 

The nom de guerre of Mr. Washington Irvine attra^^ted our at- 
tention to the first prose article in the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ and 
certainly we found it a pleasing little essay. But Mr. Irvine is aT* 
strange being. Born in a republic, living in an ago when royalty 
is so justly appreciated, this ex-democrat industriously employs 
himself in heaping obloquy in all manner of ways on republican 
principles. Who would expect, under the name (d‘ ‘ The Contented 
Man,’ to find insidious attacks on the French Revolution, which 
for forty years has been held up as a bugbear to frighten men from 
their attachment to Freedom ? We apprehend that Mr. Geoffry 
Crayon, like his own Rip Van Winkle, has been sleeping for the last 
half century, and predict that his political principles will hardly 
outlive his body. It is disgusting to find mystification and false 
hood, and what he says of France is no better, adroitly grafted into 
a little piece of this kind, designed for amusement, and not to 
awaken the violence of political animosity. We speak thus ser 
verely, because it is wholly unpardonable in a man like Mr. Irvine 
to foster the bigotry with wliich the ignorant in this countiy, and 
elsewhere, regard the awful lessons taught mankind by the French 
Revolution. 

We pretqnd not to enumerate the many very excellent pieces of 
poetry which enrich both the ‘ Literary Souvenir' and the ‘ For- 
get me Not’ ; but we cannot avoid particularising two very beau- 
tiful ones in the former, ‘ Youthful Love,’ by Mr. Pringle ; and 
* The Grey Hair,’ by Mr. Watts, the Editor. These two pieces 
are among the very best the ‘ Literary Souvenir ’ has ever con- 
tained. They are entirely free from the vice of the age, and please 
the fancy exceedingly with their strokes of natural tenderness. 
The first “ grey hair ” on the head of beauty, has often, we be- 
lieve, excited the reflections of philosophical lovers ; we remember 
one instance ; it is in the ‘ Lettres de Chevalier d' Her’*'’*?,' by M, 
Fontenelle, Partii. Let. 54, (suppressed in the later editions.) The 
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lover, whose business of coiyse it was to be witty and striking at 
any rate, is profuse in his compliments to the possessor of the 
white hair, who, perhaps, might after all have preferred wanting 
those compliments} as well as the cause of them. He tells her, 
however, that nothing, he is sure, but grief for the absence of some 
beloved swain could have given birth to that slight herald of the 
King of Terrors, (whose majesty he is much too gallant to allude 
to,) and observes that he would have been but too happy could hef 
have regarded himself as the cause of that alpine thread, &c. Mr. 
Watts has managed the matter very differently, for that which the 
French gallant converted into a subject of merriment and refined 
banter, he treats more naturally as a solemn and somewhat melan- 
choly affair, which, in fact, it is. 

The illustrations of the ‘ Souvenir ’ are very much superior to 
those of its rival ; and, although we cannot agree with the Editor 
in thinking |j^cm superior to those of last year, we very readily grant 
that several of them are very exquisite engravings. The landscapes 
are the best. That of the Devonshire vale, in which the Abbey of 
Buckfastleigh is seen standing in ancient majesty on the banks of a 
wild winding stream, is superlatively beautiful. Goodrich Castle, 
too, on the banks of the Wye, is a print of equal, or, perhaps, 
superior, merit. The scene is richer and more extensive ; the 
little hills fold beautifully behind each other ; wood and water be- 
stow their united charms upon the landscape ; and the aerial per- 
spective is perfect. Next to these the most striking print is Alex- 
ander and Diogenes, from a drawing by Mr. Martin. Nothing can 
surpass the architectural magnificence of this artist, which is really 
sublime, but perhaps he is not so happy in his human figures ; at 
least he is not on the present occasion. The groupc which contains 
the great philosopher and the conqueror is by far too small, and too 
far back in the picture, to be regarded as the principal object ; though, 
it must be confessed, it is otherwise very well conceived. But the 
profuse grandeur of long aqueducts, towering trees, and sublime 
temples and palaces, invincibly carry away the attention from the 
figures, and, consequently, are the chief objects, though thrown into 
the back-ground, and introduced as accessories. The two other 
prints which we regard as good, arc, “ The Contadiiia,^ better de- 
signed than executed ; and the Girl in a Florcntme Costume,’' 
directly the reverse. The Contadina’s face does not at first strike, 
but grows lovely under the eye. The other represflfnts a fine ami- 
able face, sweet, but not beautiful. 

The best things in the ‘ Forget Me Not ' are, “ The Mother's 
Grave," a very sweet little print ; ‘‘ Dover,” equally goo1|’'of its 
kind ; ‘‘ the Monument at Verona ; " “ the Castle of Chillon ; " 
“ the Place and Church of St. Mark, Venice ; " and the lady's face 
in ‘‘ First Love.” But the expression diffused over the faces of the 
, figures in this print indicates a happy conclusion ; the letter-press 
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describes a most melancholy catastrophe. This is a fault in the 
book, though none in the artist, 

" ^oii the whole, it would, perhaps, be unjust to expect that works 
of this kind could be got up better in any way. Good engraving is 
extremely costly — so is good writing. Here are nearly a dozen 
prints, some of a very superior kind, a number of prose articles, 
essays or tales, and a profusion of poetry of various merit, all for 
the small price of twelve shillings i What would we have more ? 

Since writing the above, two other works of the same kind — 

‘ Friendship's Offering ' and ‘ The Amulet ' — have been put into 
our hands. The opinion we have given above of the ‘ Literary 
Souvenir’ and ‘ Forget Me Not,’ will, in great measure, suit 
‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ the principal contributors to them all being 
the same. It does not, perhaps, contain so many good pieces as the 
‘ Souvenir,’ but it contains a great number, among whioh there are 
some of peculiar excellence. The indefatigable female writers, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Heraans, Miss Landon, are here again. The 
first of these— iii every sense — has contributed two pieces, one 
in prose, the other in’ verse, which have very great merit. The 
prose piece entitled Hay Carrying,” is a beautiful tale, in the 
writer’s happiest and chastest manner, and has so much simple 
pathos, that it cannot, we think, fail to beguile all feeling readers 
of their tears. .It is a pity it was not chosen, instead of the ludicrous 
rhapsody of the author of Gilbert Earle,” to commence the vo- 
lume. Nothing but the rage for variety could cvei*, we suspect, 
induce editors to give vagaries so ridiculous as ‘‘ Agatha ” a place 
in these tasteful and pleasing publications. 

'To return, however, to Miss Mitford : the other contribution of 
hers to which we alluded, is a dramatic sketch, entitled ‘‘ The 
Siege.” In this the dialogue, a little too prolix, is otherwise well 
managed ; the sentiments are pleasing, because natural ; and the de- 
nouement is highly agreeable. ‘‘ The Brigand Leader and his Wife,” 
and “ Fading Flowers,” by Mrs. Hemans, are very sweet pieces of 
poetry. Miss Landon has several pieces of considerable merit in 
her style, wh\ch happens, however, not to W to our taste. There 
is a fine sonnet on Netley Abbey, by Mr. D. L. Richardson, two 
of whose contributions to the ‘ Forget Me Not’ we copy in another 
part of our publication ; certain “ Stanzas” also, p. 66., by Bernard 
Barton, Esquire^ possess much merit ; which we notice the more 
readily in that we can seldom approve of his hypochondriac muse. 
Bqt we shall enumerate no more ; let it be sufficient to say, that, 
u j)on the whole, it is scarcely inferior to any thing of the kind in its 
literary character, while it is, perhaps, superior io any in beauty of 
embellishment. “ The Alpine Scene,” “ the Castle of Monaco,” 
the “ Brigand Chief and his Wife,” “ the Precipice,” and “ the 
Contadina dictating a love-letter to a Wandering Scribe in the 
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<itreet8 of Rome ” have not been surpassed, as yet, by the engra- 
vings in any single volume of the ^ Christmas Presents.’ 

‘ The Amulet’ is certainly very much inferior to ' Friendship’s 
Offering ’ and the * Literary Souvenir,’ and even to the ‘ Forget 
Me Not ; ’ hut still it has very respectable articles both in prose and 
verse. It has, moreover, the names of Maria Edgeworth, and of 
Mrs. Opie, to recommend it. Its embellishments are of a much 
lower order than those of its rivals ; but, if its publishers hope for 
success, or hope to deserve it, they can remedy this another year ; 
for artists are not scarce, though their labours are, and should be, 
eoBtly. 


ASPIRATIONS. 

Oh f that I were an airy thing. 

To float the ocean spray ; 

For ever, ever on the wing, 

Still floating and still wandering 
Away, away, away I 
Wild as the billows of the sea 
My ever-varying course should be. 

I ’d travel on — ^for ever on, 

No pause, no peace, no stay ; 

Now in the storm, now in the sun—* 
Nothing to seek — ^nothing to shun, 
Away, away, away ! 

Where’er the drifting winds should blow 
Where’er the restless waves should flow. 

Why should the spirit be thus wild 
That lives within this clay ? 

Oh, Man ! thou art a wayward childj — 
By every passing shade beguiled, 

Away, away, away I 
Thy wanderings never, never cease— 
Thou ever wagest war with peace I 
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MR. BISHOP BURNETT’S REPLY TO THE CAPE 
COMMISSIONERS. 

We have read with much interest, the Reply which Mr. Burnett 
has just put forth to the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
on the complaints addressed by this gentleman to Earl Bathurst^ 
Iiis Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. As the 
Reply could not be thoroughly understood without a statement of 
the passages in the Report to which it professes to be an answer, 
we cannot venture on an abstract of it ; because the merit of 
the latter consisting in the analytical and detailed manner in which 
the charges of the former are investigated and refuted, it would be 
impossible to convey, in a brief space, a just expression of either. We 
can, however, confidently recommend the perusal of the whole to 
all who desire to form correct opinions on the matters in dispute, 
and to see displayed, in its true colours, the machinery of a Govern- 
ment Commission, its modes of operation, and the result to be ex- 
pected from such an instrument applied to the investigation and 
reform of abuses, especially in a distant countiy. There are a few 
passages in the Preface of the work which depict this with so 
much force and accuracy, that we are tempted to transcribe them; 
and can only add, that the details given in the text of the Reply 
fully justify the terms in which the author introduces to his readers 
the composition, conduct, and influence of the body which he thus 
describes ; 

It may not be unadvisable, before proceeding to a refutation of 
this Report, to call the attention of the reader to the nature and 
general object of a Commission of Inquiry ; because, by exhibiting 
these in their true light, a justcr estimation will be formed of the 
real value of its proceedings ; and in proportion to the integrity of 
its construction, will be the success or failure of the party im- 
pugning them. A Commission of Colonial Inquiry is the last resort 
of Government to elude investigation into the proclaimed abuses of 
a province, and the mab-administration of its Governor. When the 
cries of the oppressed and persecuted have at length reached Par- 
liament, and redress is demanded with a voice too earnest to be 
slighted with impunity, the Colonial Secretary instantly lulls the 
storm with this eflcctual damper upon research : “ Ministers are 
about sending out a commission of inquiry.” It necessarily becomes 
invidious to urge the subject farther; this deprecation is irre- 
sistible ; and a((icu to investigation for a period of time, regulated, 
no doubt, in strict conformity to the magnitude and character of 
the matters to be examined ; while the event, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, has proved, that the report of the commission in- 
stituted has been precisely accordant with the predictions and the 
desires of the ministry. But what is this commission in essence ? 

9 S 2 
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A sop to Cerbenis, and nothing more. By whom are the com- 
missioners appointed ? — By the Crown. Who investigates and re- 
ports upon the issue of their inquiries ? — A committee of the House 
of Commons. Now, what would the country think if that com- 
mittee was appointed by the Crown also ; or, in other words, if it 
was entirely constructed of members from the ministerial benches, 
could it possibly anticipate any result but one in unison with the 
wishes of Government ? If, then, it would be considered prepos- 
terous to attempt the organization of such a committee, docs it 
become less so to confide the more momentous part of the scrutiny 
to persons exclusively nominated and paid by that Government ? 
And yet this monstrous anomaly has been a current practice, without 
reprobation or comment, up to the present hour. That men of 
sense should be deluded by so palpable a juggle, and repose that 
faith in the hired servants of a Government which they deny to the 
Government itself, is scarcely credible ; nor can it be accounted for 
but in the presumption that few, when the result of the inquiry is 
published, have any surviving interest in its details. Time is no 
object with the commissioners ; on the contrary, they amass for- 
tunes by protraction. Their salaries and appointments are pro- 
fusely, I may add, suspiciously, liberal. Years glide away; all 
the anxieties of patriotism abate with their lapse ; new objects of 
interest are in agitation ; the subject of inquiry is half in oblivion ; 
and when the long-expected Report of his Majesty's Commissioners 
is at length brought forth, the greater part of its instigators are 
dead, or become indifferent. The mere commission itself, operating 
as a warning to the guilty, has decreased the influx of fresh com- 
plaint ; and nothing more is heard but a few impotent reproaches 
from the victims of that persecution its authors were professedly 
delegated to scrutinize and denounce.” 

** It must be universally conceded, that the conduct of no dele- . 
gation under the Crown requires more caution than that of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry ; and especially where motives arc supposed to 
be in operation, influencing the judgment to a bias. The actions 
and demeanour of the commissioners should invariably betoken 
neutrality, and the strictest impartiality in the pursuit of their in- 
quiries. Have the Cape commissioners manifested these qualities 1 
Assuredly not : but, on the contrary, their whole conduct in that 
colony has so evidently betrayed an inclination to screen his Lord- 
ship, that it could proceed from no other motive than a desire on 
their part, by a display of open partiality, to intimidate and repel 
the approach of evidence calculated to establish his malversation. 
The ostensible duty of such an appointment is to preserve secrecy 
as to its operations, — to receive all manner of intelligence, but to 
impart none, — to inspire confidence in its integrity, — and, above all, 
especially to abstain from intimacy or association with any of the 
parties involved in the scrutiny. The conduct of the Cape com- 
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missioncrs haS' been in diametric opposition to all these essentials : 
so far from maintaining secrecy, they have promoted publicity by 
imparting their own opinions to the examined ; these have been 
communicated again, necessarily exciting a curiosity to ascertain 
the merits of a testimony to which they were consecutive ; and 
hence his Lordship has been enabled to take a daily succession of 
hints, and supply a mass of frittering explanations against charges, 
on which two opinions could not otherwise have existed. On wit- 
nesses submitting evidence to the prejudice of his Lordship or his 
government, they have in some cases directly impeached their mo- 
tives, using recriminatory language, and imputing constructions 
foreign to the intention, though lamentably deducible from the tes- 
timony. In other instances, they have actually rated parties ap- 
proaching them with complaints ; and their whole hearing in the 
colony has been a tacit avowal to its inhabitants, that the para- 
mount object of their mission is, in his Excellency’s vocabulary, to 
* walk him over the course.’ 

I profess to be actuated by no greater share of probity than 
my neighbours, although my calumniators arc in the daily commis- 
sion of actions at which my principles revolt ; but I think, if I was 
a Commissioner of Inquiry into the conduct of a Governor charged 
with gross and fatal delinquencies, I should consider every secret 
interview I had with him would be, in the public estimation, an 
impeachment of my integrity ; and every glass of his claret that 
passed my lips a retaining fee for its prostitution ; and yet who 
have relaxed from the toils of business more frequently, or with 
more real delectntioii, than the Commissioners of Inquiry at the 
table of Lord Charles Somerset ? But there is one feature in their 
proceedings which puts the matter far beyond suspicion, and must 
convince the most prejudiced mind, that an impartial inquiry into 
the merits of the Governor’s conduct at the Cape of Good Hope 
never has been the object of their mission.” 

“ But, perhaps, a more conclusive proof of this disposition in the 
commissioners is to be found in their conduct to Colonel Bird, at 
the outset of the inquiry. This gentleman, after thirty years inde- 
fatigable service, found himself unavoidably at issue with his Ex- 
cellency, and was in consequence dismissed from his situation of 
Colonial Secretary. Prior, however, to this event, the commis- 
sioners arrived, and one of their earliest acts was to intimate to 
Colonel Bird, that whatever information they might require con- 
nected with the colonial government, they deemed it proper only to 
receive through the hands of Lord Charles Somerset III This is 
absolutely terrible ; it presents an appalling picture of state-trick 
and delusion, enough to scare honour and honesty from the combat; 
for how hopeless must be the struggle against power, when we find 
the very fountain-stream of justice polluted at the spring ! Here is 
the frightful picture of a colony, farmed out to a branch of the 
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aristocracy, groaning, beneath the weight of his tyranny and mal- 
versation, till its cries ring throughout the world, and render the 
application of some remedy imperative upon the mother Govern- 
ment. Two men are delegated to institute a solemn inquiry into 
its abuses, and their first act, from motives too palpable to admit 
of disguise or extenuation, is to violate their own instructions ! 
for the writ of privy seal distinctly says, “ And we do hereby re- 
quire our Governor for the time being of our said possessions at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and all and eveiy our officers and ministers 
within our said possessions, and the dependencies thereof, to be aid- 
ing and assisting to you and each of you in the due execution of this 
our commission.’^ Now, who throughout the whole colony could 
be so “ aiding and assisting in the due execution of this* commis- 
sion” as Colonel Bird, the most important and influential servant of 
the Government, next to his Excellency himself? and yet the very 
initiatory act of his Majesty’s commissioners, in the “ due execu- 
tion of their commission,” is to seal the lips of that man from whom 
they could have derived more just information than from any other 
quarter in the colony.” 

In the hasty sketch of the Eastern News given in the Postscript 
to our la'8t,the name of Mr. Charles Blair waa inaccurately associated 
with that of Mr. Launcelot Cooke, as being about to return from 
this country to the Cape. Mr. Blair is still in office at Cape Town, 
as Collector of Customs ; and it is to his arbitrary conduct that the 
severe and unjust treatment of Mr. Cooke (so powerfully detailed 
in the Memorial of that gentleman, published in a former Number 
of this Work,) is to be attributed. His continuance in office after 
such conduct, might be a matter of wonder if it had occurred in any 
other part of the world. But, after the indulgence shown to the 
chief offender. Lord Charles Somerset, the extension of the same 
forbearance towards his adherents and defendants cannot excite 
surprise. 


THE DESERTED MAID. — A SONNET. 

By D, L. Richardson. 

She once was beautiful, — but secret shame, 
Despairing love, and unavailing woe. 

Have wrought a fearful change. The ceaseless flow 
Of unregarded tears hath worn her frame, 

And made her heart a ruin. Still the flame 
Of quenchless passion lights her pallid brow 
With fierce unnatural radiance. Wildly now 
She seeks the haunts where first the false youth cams 
With music-breathing vows. The forest bowers, 
The shelter’d valleys, and sequester’d Streams, 

The mossy caves, and ivy-mantled towers. 

Oft soothe awhile the maiden’s calmer dreams 
But ah I too soon o’er reason’s fitful gleams 
The murky cloud of maddening frenzy lowers ! 
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PART TAKEN BY COLONEL STANNLS IN THE AFFAIR Of MR. 

WARDEN AND SIR EDWARD WEST, AT BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Tralee, Ireland, 16th Novenit)er, 1826. 

I HAVE just read au article in your Number of the ‘ Oriental 
Herald ^ for September last, purporting to be a correct statement 
of an occurrence at Bombay, and severely animadverting on the 
part which Lieutenant-Colonel Stamms is supposed to have taken 
in it. For the satisfaction of any of his friends, who may have 
received a painful or unfavourable impression of his conduct, from 
a perusal of this article, T feel myself called upon to request the 
insertion, in your next Number, of the following extracts from his 
own account of the transaction alluded to. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient burnable servant, 

Robert Stannus, Major f 29th Regf. 

[In order to render perfectly intelligible the detail I am about to 
give, it may be necessary previously to remark, that Colonel 
Stannus was requested by Mr. Warden to wait on the Chief Justice^ 
for the purpose of endeavouring to ascertain what part of his (Mr. 
Warden’s) conduct had given rise to the uncourtcous behaviour of 
the latter towards him.] 

“ Finding that the Court sat very late, I addressed a note at 
about half-past five o’clock to Sir Edward, soliciting a few minutes 
private conversation in the course of the evening, if possible ; but 
if not, at any hour he might find it convenient to appoint the next 
day. In reply to this I received a note from Sir Edward, stating 
his being unable to receive me at his own house, in consequence of 
Mrs. Parker’s having come to reside there, after the deatli of her 
husband, but that he should he happy to see me at the Court- 
house at nine o’clock on the following morning, as he should be 
obliged to go into Court at ten. A little after the appointed hour 
I proceeded to the Court-house, and was ushered into a room in 
which Sir Edward was seated at a table, with Mr. Fenwick on his 
right hand. Sir Edward rose to receive me, shook hands, and 
welcomed me with the usual civilities, I apologised for intruding 
on his time, and expressed my regret that the Court had sat to so 
late an hour on the preceding evening as to prevent my seeing him 
when he would have been more at leisure. After taking a seat, 1 
begged to be favoured with a private interview, which he declined, 
Baying that Mr. Fenwick was bis friend, and Registrar (as I under- 
stood) of the Court, and hoped that what I had to communicate 
might be said in his presence. In this I acquiesced without hesita- 
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tion, and entered on the subject of my visit In the following terms : 
I stated that I had called on him at the request of my friend 
Mr, Warden, who felt hurt at his letter being returned unopened ; 
that however unfavourable might have been the original impression 
caused by the communication alluded to by Sir Edward on return- 
ing that letter, Mr. Warden had every reason to suppose that it 
had been long since removed, as the usual friendly intercourse had 
subsisted between the two families up to the present period ; that 
Mr. Warden therefore hoped that Sir Edward would explain the 
teason of this sudden change, (for which Mr. Warden did not feel 
conscious of having afforded the slightest grounds) ; and I added, 
that Mr. Warden would himself have written to Sir Edward on this 
subject, had he not been deterred by the probability that his letter 
would have been treated like the former one. 

“ Sir Edward then asked me, if I came as a friend of Mr. 
Warden ? J answered, yes. ^ As a military man V I said, certainly. 
Sir Edward then demanded whether, in the event of his declining 
to give any reply to the communication Ifiad just made on the part 
of Ml’* Warden, I was charged with any thing further ? I replied, 
^No ; my sole object is to request that Mr. Warden maybe informed 
of the cause of the alteration in your conduct towards him.’ Sir 
Edward said, * Very well and then called loudly for a tipstaff, on 
which two or three persons entered the room, and were directed by 
Sir Edward to take me away. On rising, I expressed my fears to 
Sir Edward that he laboured under some mistake with regard to 
this matter ; to which he replied, in a hurried tone, ‘ No, no, not at 
alL’ I then accompanied the tipstaffs, under the idea of being 
immediately conducted to jail, but on reaching the door of the 
room. Sir Edward desired them to take me down stairs, and let 
me go.” 

Colonel Stannus thus concludes : 

“ The absurdity of challenging the Chief Justice will never gain 
belief, and I trust that what I have said will sufficiently prove to 
you, that such a foolish and even cowardly proceeding was never 
contemplated for a moment either by Mr. Warden or myself.” 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We give insertion, most readily, to the statement here transmitted ; and beg 
to repeat, what we have so often said before, that as the pages of the ‘ Oriental 
Herald ’ are open to all and influenced by none, we shall be at all times ready 
to prove the sincerity of our attachment to really free discussion, by admitting 
both parties on each side of every question to be fairly heard at the bar of 
public opinion, whenever this is practicable. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

Some ships have arrived from India since our last, bringing 
letters from Bengal to the latter end of June, and from Bom- 
bay to the beginning of July. The public intelligence brought by 
these arrivals is not irhportant. The Burmese had, according to 
some accounts, again indicated a hostile disposition. By others, 
the permanency of peace is considered beyond all doubt. These 
‘‘ wily barbarians” as they have been called, had not, however, up 
to the date of the last advices, paid the second instalment of their 
stipulated tribute, after putting off the Indian Government with 
base coin and adulterated metal for the first ])ayment. The Eng- 
lish troops still remain, therefore, at Rangoon. But the King of 
Ava, it is said, held a high tone towards his subjects (as what king 
does not ?) respecting the t^mination of the war ; assuring them that 
it was an act of royal clemency on his part to permit these 
foreigners to depart from his dominions ; and as he had understood 
them to be wretchedly poor, he had, in the fulness of his royal 
bounty, given a few lacs of rupees to pay their expenses home! 
In the mouth of a “ barbarian this sounds ludicrously enough : 
but, if he were more civilized, he might then be permitted, as his 
more polished brother monarchs are, to play the hypocrite with 
impunity ; and while he invaded India to gratify his lust of wealth 
and power only, profess, after the manner of the Honourable Com- 
pany by whom he has been despoiled, the most benevolent and 
philanthropic motives for every act of aggression he might commit. 

The latest direct intelligence from Rangoon that we have yet 
seen is contained in a letter dated from that port. May* 13, 1826, 
and inserted in the Madras Gazette of the 10th of June. It says: 

“ Mr. Crawfurd is appointed Envoy to the Court of Ava, and proceeds 
thither on the next trip of the steam-vessel Enlerprize to Ranf^oon ; she sails 
this day to Calcutta, and we may reasonably expect her in less than eighteen 
days, when we shall prepare for our trip to his (lolden-footed Majesty’s 
Court (i la mode yrande in the steam-vessel Diana, with all Mr. Crawfurd’s 
suite, including an escort. The la.st, I presume, will consist of Europeans, 
as the Burmese have no very exalted opinion of the Sepoys, while they call 
the former balks, or a kind of demons which cat human flesh. The idea they 
have formed of the European troops is truly pleasing to an English soldier’s 
heart, — they say they are invincible. Sir A. Campbell arrived here in the 
Enlerprize on the 6th, and landed with all the honours due to Scotland’s pride. 

“ We shall probably eventually leave this about the beginning of June, 
which is the most favourable period. The trip would be preferable by land, 
were it possible to make it ; but unlike southern and western India, the nullas 
are too numerous and destitute of ferry-boats, even in the short distance to 
the capital. The number of emigranis from this place is incredible. The 
despotism of the Burmese Government is such that its subjects are flying 
away as quick as they can into the English territories. 

The troops are embarking as quick as possible. All the prisoners ar* 
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released, and, from \\ hat 1 hear, Ihe treatment they received was very hard. Mr., 
rather Dr. Price, an Araencin missionary, who was one of them, went to Cal- 
cutta with a fellow-prisoner of his, Mr. Gouger. Both have now returned ; 
and the former is gone to Ava ; he left this the day before yesterday. Dr. 
Judson, Mr. Laird, and all the prisoners, are now at Rangoon ; 250 sepoys 
and other followers of the army and the flotilla came down from Ava the 
other day. 1 shall in my next send you detailed account, when I have re- 
ceived it from one of them, who has promised it to me.” 

The official recognition of the services rendered to the State by 
the Cominander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, and the brave officers 
and men whom he led to the assault of Bliurtpoor, has appeared in 
a General Order of the Bengal Government, bearing date the 12tli 
of April 1826, and issued on the occasion of bis Excellency, Lord 
Corabermerc, returning from the western provinces of India to the 
Presidency of Calcutta. The following are the terms in which that 
Order is expressed: 

” Tlie oflioial despatch, from liis Excellency the Cominander-in-Chicf, dated 
Bliurtpoor, Dih.hmmiy 1826, has been already published in the General 
Order issued from the Political Department, on the 29lh.raimary last ; in that 
report the Right Hon. Lord (tombennere expressed in appropriate terms the 
appjause due to the offlceis and troops who have oonqueied under his Lord- 
ship’s command, and that aullumtic and honoiiralde testimony derives a value 
from his high mil hnrity ami personal cognizance, which it could have ob- 
tained from no other (jiiarter. The Governor-General, in Council, will not, 
however, deny himself tlu* gratid cation of seizing the opportunity now pre- 
sented, whilst publicly otCiing his thinks and coiigratnlations to the Com- 
inaudcr-in-Chief on tlie suecessful close of the campaign in Upper India, of, 
at the same time, repealing in the name of the Supreme Governmimt, the well 
meiited enconiiuins and acknowledgments bestonved by his Excellency on 
those individuals who specially'cntitled themselves to the honour of his notice 
and comincndalion. 

“ The eminent merits and services of Majors-General Rcynell and Nicolls, 
during the whole course of the operations against Bliurtpoor, the excellence 
of the dispositions made by them for the assault, and tlie firm undaunted man- 
ner in which those dispositions were carried into execution, justly form 
the theme of the Coinmandcr-in-Chief’s applause and admiration; and the 
Governor-General in Council has already communicated to those distin 
guished oTcers, through hi^ Excellency, the sentiments of approbation and 
gratitude with which the Governineiit contemplates their bravery, skill, and 
judgment. 

“ The judicious arrangements and gallant exertions of Brigadiers-Gencral 
Adams, C.B., M‘Combe, and Edwards, at the head of their brigades ; and of 
Brigadier-General Sleigh, commanding the cavalry ; as also the zeal, science, 
courage, and patient endurance of fatigue displayed by Brigadier MT^eod, C.B., 
Brigadier Anbury, C.B., Captain livinc, Major of Brigade of Engineers, with 
every officer and private of the artillery, sappers, miners, and pioneer corps, 
on whom necessarily devolved so large a portion of the most laborious and 
important duties connected with the siege, have jieen specially adverted to, 
and warmly acknowledged by the Right lion. Lord Comberraere. His Excel- 
lency has also expressed hi.s coidial thanks to Brigadiers Whitehead, Eaton, 
C.B., and Fagan, of the infantry ; Brigadiers Childers and Murray, C.B., « f 
I he cavalry ; and Brigadiers Sletzer and Brown, of the artillery service ; and 
to LieiU.-Colonel Delanmin, 68th N.l. ; Lieut.-Colonel Wilson, comoianding 
a detachment; Majors Hunter. 41st N.I. ; Eiverard, II.M.’s 14th; Fuller, 
H.M.’s 69th ; and Bisshopp, H.M.’s 14th ; they are stated to have performed 
the duties allotted to them in the ablest manner, and to have taken ample ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which occurred for signalizing their zeal and 
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devotion. The Right Honourable the Governor-General, in Council, has now 
to record his full concurrence in the well-merited eulogiuni proiiounced by 
the Commandcr-in-Chief, on the services and good conduct of the whole of 
the above officers and departments, and to offer4o them the express on of his 
warmest approbation ancl tlianks. 

“ To his Maje^sty's 14lh regiment, commanded by Major Eveiard, and 59th, 
commanded liy Major Kuller, belongs the proud distinction of having led the 
column of assault on the memorable i8th of January ; the giillanlry, order, 
and steadiness, evinced by those corps was equalled by the conduct of a de- 
tachment of the European regiment, leading a small column under Lic'utenant- 
Colonel Wilson. Among the Native corps, who emulated the example of 
their European comrades in arms, and proved themselves worthy of the dis- 
tinguished places .whicli they ludd, his Excellency the ( 'Ommander-in-Chief 
has enumerated the ffdlovving, viz : The 6lh regt. of N.I., eommanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pepper; one wing of llic fist, by Major Hunter; the 
23d, by Lieutenant-Colonel Nation; the 31st, by Lieutenant-Colonel Bad- 
deley ; the GOth, by riieutenant-Coloncl Bowyer ; the grenadier company of 
the 35th, the lig'it company of the 37th, and the Siimorc battalion. 

“ The services of Lieut. -Colonel Hkinncr, and the two regiments of Native 
irregular cavalry under his command, have been prominently noticed by his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; and his Lordship, in Council, has much 
satisfaction in adding, that the efficient manner in which that bravo and merito- 
rious officer is stated to have performed every duty intrusted to him during 
the operations against Bhurlpoor, augments liis claim to Iho favourable consi- 
deration and high estimation of tho Supremo Government. 

“ The Governor-General in Council has great pleasure in knowing, that the 
officers of his Excellency’s and general staff, Major-General Sir S. Whit- 
tingham, Quartermaster-General ; and Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Gregor, Acting 
Adjutant-tieneral of the King’s troops; Lieutenant-Colonel Watson, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stevenson, Adjutant-General and Quailermaster-General 
of the Army; Lieutenant-Colonel Cunliffe, Commissary-General ; and Lieut.- 
Colonel the Honourable J. Finch, Military Secretary, have entitled them- 
selves to the honour of his Excellency’s public thanks and acknowledgments. 
The value of such commendation will be duly appreciated by those several 
offtcers, and will constitute the most grateful reward of their zealous, honour- 
able, and meritorious exertions in the service of their country, and of the 
East India Company, 

“ In testimony of the peculiar honour acquired by the array under the per- 
sonal command of his Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Corabermere, 
during the late campaign to the westward of the Jumna, the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to resolve, that all the corps in the service of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, whether infantry or cavalry, who were em- 
ployed at the siege of that celebrated fortress, shall hear on their regimental 
colours, the word ‘ Bhurtpoor ;’ and his Lordship in Council will take mea- 
sures for submitting, through the proper channel, to his Majesty’s gracious 
CO isideration, that a similar dislinctiou may be granted to liis Majesty’s re«ri- 
ments.” ® 

The papers from Bombay, of the end of June, mention a rumour 
that Rimjcct Singh, the great Mahratta Chieftain, was dead, and 
add, that a contest had already .commenced between two of his 
sons, who each disputed the righ^ of the other^ti^the throne. If 
this be true, and it is at least highly probable, irwl he a fortu- 
nate diversion of the Mahratta power, especially af the present 
juncture, when the approach of the Russians towards Persia might 
have led to other alliances, and more unfavourable results. The 
following detailed account of the state of affairs in those quarters^ 
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evidently written by one well qualified for the task, though re- 
' peated in the papers of the day, deseiwes preservation here : 

“ The Russian array of the Caucasus is under the coraraand of the General 
Yeronoloff, a brave and indefatigable officer, and who has, for his second in 
command, a General Williaminoff. The head-quarters of the army is at the 
city of Teflis, the ancient capital of Georgia, and the Government of which 
city is administered by an officer of the name of Von Howen, a German by 
birth, and who is a general officer in the Russian service. The array of the 
Caucasus is variously stated in regard to numbers, but may, probably, be set 
down as amounting to 80,000 men ; and they are certainly among the finest 
troops in the Russian service, being for the greatest part composed of the 
troops that were at Paris with the Emperor Alexander, and who, conceiving 
most probably that they had imbibed, during their residence in France, too 
many free ideas, sent them to Georgia, to be as much as possible out of the 
way. Though the pay of the officers is much superior to that of the rest of 
the Russian army, they are very far from being satisfied, as they look on their 
service as a kind of banishment ; the chief of the Etat-Major is the Colonel 
Kotzebue, an officer of the engineers, and son of the celebrated German author. 
The staff of the army is very numerous, and among it is a number of Georgian 
Princes and men of rank of that country, whom the Russian Government is 
particularly careful of attaching to its interests, and who are often intrusted with 
the command of the most important posts on the froniers of the Russian and 
Persian dominions. 

“ That pari of Persia nearest to the Russian possessions, is the province of 
Erivan, which is under the dominion of an officer named theSardar — a power- 
ful and warlike prince, as he may be justly considered, and who, though in a 
manner subject to, and tiibutary to tlfe Schah or King of Persia, is of a very 
independent and spirited character, and can bo just barely said to acknowledge 
the Persian moimrch as master. 

“ The Sardar of Erivan resides at the town of the same name, a strongly 
fortified place, and which the Russians will long have to remember with re- 
gret, they having, in former wars, been several times repulsed in their attacks 
on it, with heavy losses. 

“ The present Schah or King of Persia is named Fully AH Schah, a middle 
aged man ; but much debilitated in health and constitution : his eldest son, 
and who may be considered as Prince Royal, which title is often given to him, 
is named Prince Abbas Mirza, a sensible, and for a Persian, a well-informed 
and liberal-thinking man, and possessed of a warlike and matchless spirit : 
the usual residence of the Prince is at Tabreez, or Tauris, a strongly fortified 
town, and whose population is stated at 70,000 or 80,000 souls. 

“ It may be remarked here, that the name of Mirza is very differently un- 
derstood, according as it is placed before or after a name : in the latter case 
it signifies a prince of the blood-royal ; and placed before signifies nothing 
more than the English appellation of Master, or the French Monsieur. 

“ The Persian ambassador Abool Hassan, who was in England some years 
since, was, by the Persians, called Mirza Abool Hassan ; but since h|s, return 
to Persia the King has honoured him with the title of Khan or Genfe^l ; he 
therefore, has dropped the title of Mirza, and is called Abool Hassan Khan, 
the title, in that country^ being invariably placed after the name. This per- v 
sonage is now in a high confidential situation near the King’s person, who 
appears to hold him in high estimation. 

“ There are very few Europeans *t this time in Persia, and those chiefly 
English. The present resident at* the court of that country 4s Major Mac- 
donald Kinnier, an officer in the service of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, and whom the King of Persia, afier a good deal of hesitation,, agreed to 
receive as resident on the part of the Company, he being extremely ^siroua 
that one should he sent direct from the King of Great Britain. Captain 
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Henry Willock, an officer in the Company’s service, acts as secretary of lega- 
tion : this is the same officer who formerly held the situation of Resident, and 
to whom the King of Persia behaved so exceedingly ill — indeed, so much so, 
as to compel Captain Willock to return to England at the time he held the si- 
tuation of Resident. Two medical officers of the Company’s service, Drs. 
Cormich and Macneill, reside at Teheran and Tabreez, the former place being 
now the capital, or rather the residence of the Persian King, being a paltry 
miserable town, chosen by thu King for his abode, while Ispahan, the real 
capital, is left abandoned, and going rapidly to decay. 

“ Besides the above English officers, a Major Willock, of the Company’s 
cavalry, resides at Tabreez, and a Captain Hart, of one of the King’s regi- 
ments, which was lately on duty at Bombay, is now at Tabreez, and has the 
sole command of the army of Prince Abbas Mirza, which he has brought to 
a high state of discipline in the European manner. At Tabreez, also, resides 
an Englishwoman, a native of London, the daughter of an eminent gun-maker, 
who is married to a Persian of the name of Mahomet Ali, who was sent to 
England some years since by the Prince \bbas Mirza, to learn some of the 
English mechanical arts, and who since his return to Persia has been intrusted 
with the superintendence of the arsenal of the Prince, wba has also in his em- 
ploy a Scotsman, formerly a private in the royal artillery, who accompanied 
Sir Gore Ouselcy in his embassy to Persia, and who superintends the construe* 
tion of the carriages for the artillery, and the casting of brass ordnance. 

“ Some Italian officers are with the army of the Prince Abbas Mirza, and not 
a few Russians are also in the ranks of the army ; who preferring the religion 
of Mahomet to that of the Greek church, and the indulgence of having more 
wives than they could have at home, have thought fit to change both their al- 
legiance and their religion. 

“ The Persians are, in appearance, attached to the English, and dislike the 
French nation. A Dr. Schultz is now in Persia, on a four years’ residence, 
having been sent out by the French Government for that length of time, at its 
expense. He is a Prussian by birth, and his object, at least his real one, for 
his visiting that country, is not accurately ascertained. 

“ Major Monteith, of the Madras Engineers, is also at this time in Persia, 
which he is making extensive surveys of, for the information of the East 
India Company." 

The following piece of information, on a subji^ct closely connected 
with the former, may also be appropriately introduced.— These 
secrets of State ooze out from time to time, and arc not without 
their value, as lessons of history and human nature, even when 
they are tardy in their appearance. 

^ A Russian Journal has just published the following letter (never 
before printed) addressed by the Rraperor Alexander to the Ar- 
menians inhabiting Georgia, which at the present moment is very 
interesting : 

“ To our dear, faithful Armenian people, of all classes, inhabiting 
Georgia, greeting: 

“ We have learned with entire satisfaction, from the report of our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Georgia, the new proofs of sentiments of loyal gratitude 
which animates all classes of the Armenians inhabiting that province, for the 
paternal care which we bestow on them. .irThey have proved these sentiments 
of their inviolable fidelity on all occasions.* By their exemplary firmness and 
devotedness they have distinguished themselves at a time when malevolence 
and inconstancy were endeavouring to trouble the tranquillity which we had 
restored in Georgia. Under the most gloomy circumstances, they remained 
unshaken in their zeal for us and our throne ; they sacrificed to the good of 
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our service, and the general advantage, their properly, and even their lives. 
This zeal of all classes of the Armenians in Georgia, and their services done 
to us, impose upon us the agreeable duty of giving to them, before the whole 
world, the assurance of our gratitude and good will. May this act be remem- 
bered by the latest posterity for their honour. We assure them of the conti- 
nuance of our Imperial favour. 

“ Given at our head-quarters at Toplitz, in Bohemia, 15th (27th) Septem-* 
ber, the year of our Lord 1813, and the 13th of our reign. 

(Signed) “ Alexander.” 

‘ The Emperor of Russia, seeing the facility with which his Mo- 
hammedan subjects on the Persian frontier may be withdrawn from 
their allegiance, or desiring to promote the happiness of both the 
Mohammedan and Pagan tribes under bis sceptre, by giving them a 
better faith, has hold out a strong inducement for their conversion 
to Christianity. Any believer in Mohammed or in idols, who em- 
braces the religion of the Cross, is lienceforward to enjoy the privl^ 
lege of being enrolled in any Christian corporation he chooses, and 
to be exempted from the imposts which he paid os an infidel. Be- 
sides this, he is to enjoy exemption from all taxes for three years, 
and may thus save his soul and his money together. All the new 
converts arc to be relieved from the conscription, or from payment 
of the contingent to raise recruits. There arc besides other ad- 
vantages promised of less importance.' 

The India Company order things differently. They profess, in- 
deed, as loudly as the Emperor Alexander, their desire to spread 
the light of the Gospel in the East. But, they pursue a strange 
mode of effecting it, for instead of the encouragements held out by 
the Russian Emperor to Mohammedan converts, they inflict disa- 
Ulities on Hindoos and Musulmans embracing the Christian faith ; 
it being a rule in most of the public offices, if two candidates for 
employment, equal in all other respects, but one a Christian and one 
an Infidel, should apply for a place, to give it in preference to the 
unbeliever, from an avowed greater confidence in his integrity ! ! 

The letters which have reached us from India on ])articular topics, 
we have recently published, and shall continue to do, under their 
respective heads, rather than incorporate them with our Summary 
of General News, except in cases where it is desirable to accom- 
pany them with comment — when we may give the substance or ex- 
tracts from such letters in this place. One of this latter description 
has reached us from Bombay, addressed not to us directly, but to a 
gentleman on leave of absence from that Presidency, with permis- 
sion for us to use its contents, which may, we believe, be relied 
on for their accuracy. The facts disclosed in it arc curious and 
interesting, and as we shall ha.ve to offer a few remarks on it, we 
prefer inserting the principaPportion of the letter here. It is dated 
Bombay, July 1 , 1826 , and was received by the Elphinstone, It is 
therefore one of the latest from that quarter. The writer, ad- 
dressing his friend, says : 
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“ The Press is the grand thenie of declamation at present in India, from the 
wise men of Leadcnliall-street liaving, in a despatch of December last, prohi- 
bited their ‘ Civil, Military, Medical, Clerical, or Marine Servants, from 
being connected with newspapers as sharers, proprietors, or editors ’ after six 
months’ notification. The despatch reached this in May last, and had been 
prepared at the India House on the 30th of December 1825, jnst within four 
weeks after Mr. Warden’;, Manifesto appeared in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ on 
the 1st of the same month. Mr. Warden is most indignant : he has been oifered 
8,000 rupees for his share of the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ which cost him 40,000 
rupees ; he has applied to Government to relieve him, but his application has 
been, I understand, sent hoin'*. 

The proprietors of the/ Courier ’ have applied collectively for two years 
to withdraw from their conceni in that papm. As Government cannot set aside 
the peremptory older of llie Honourable Coinf, which limits the period to six 
months, their application for an extension to two years has been negatived. 

“ They have now come forward with a proposition to Government, offering 
to print circulars, &c. &c., much cheaper than they fonncrly did, and solicit- 
ing that the lithographic press may be given up, as the interest of the proprie- 
tors of the ‘ Courier ’ has suffered materially since the establishnent of the litho- 
graphic press ! That may easily bo accounted fiT. At the first year’s balancoof 
the account of the lithographic press, the profits (calculating the work done, at 
the prices charged by the proprietors of the ‘ (’ourier ’) excciaU d 20,000 rupees, 
after deducting the cost ohhe lithographic presses sent from England. That the 
proprietors of the ‘ Courier’ should lose by such an establishment is no sur- 
prise: but that a member of Council, and the Company’s Accountant-Gene- 
ral, should so far forget their duty as to make such a proposal to Government 
is proof sufficient, that the right of proprietorship has been long enough in 
the present sharers of the ‘ Courier.’ 

“ When Mr. Bell was in Council. Mr. Warden, Chief Sreretary, and Mr. 
Wedderburn, Accountant-General, all proprietors of the ‘ Courier,’ * it was 
then that they divided their 20 and 80 per cent, on the concern ; but now, when 
the facilities of ordering printing to any amount, and passing bills for print- 
ing charges, (the profits of which went into their own pockets,) has been 
withdrawn, and the shares of the ‘ Courier’ Press have fallen from 40,000 ru- 
pees to 8000 rupees, the proprietors of the ‘Courier’ come forward and 
claim compensation for their loss, in being compelled to sell out ! Will the 
Honourable Court grant tliem compensation ? If they do, the way they for- 
merly treated Mr. Buckingham was downright robbery !” 

Here is indeed a pretty specimen of the disinterested function- 
aries of India, and their guardianship of the public interests at the 
sacrifice of their' own ! When Lord Hastings first removed the 
censorship from the Press in Bengal, Mr. Elphinstone, then newly 
appointed to the Government of Bombay, received, and apparently 
with great willingness accepted, the praise of the friends of free- 
dom in India, for his voluntary adoption of the Marquis's policy at 
Bombay. Those who knew nothing of the secrets that have since 
come out, lavished, in the simplicity of their hearts, encomiums on 
Mr. Elphinstone for his thus inviting scrutiny on his own conduct 
through an unfettered press. But the cautious, and we must add, 
cunning Governor was perfectly safe in affecting to invite what he 


* Mr. Bell, Mr. Warden, Mr. Wedderbura, Mr. Crawford, and the editor, 
Mr. Adam, are the registered proprietor! at present. 
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knew would never come. The press was as eflfectually fettered 
without a censorship, for all his purposes at least, as it could be 
with it. His personal friend, and chief secretary, Mr. Warden, was 
the pricipal proprietor of the principal paper in the island ; and 
while Mr. Elphinstone, as Governor, continued to the chief secre- 
tary's paper the large profits of the Government notifications, ad- 
vertisements, &c. to the great comfort, no doubt, of Mr. Warden^s 
heart when he divided his profits at the end of the mouth or quar- 
ter, Mr. E. might be pretty secure against any severe scrutiny which 
would lessen the amount or endanger the safety of the chief se- 
cretary’s snug dividends from this honourable source. It was only 
when the press was to he used as an engine against an honest and 
upright Judge, who dared to call in question the infallibility of the 
Government, that Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Warden (then become 
a Member of the Council, and an official colleague of his personal 
friend) consented to let loose the powers of the press, through 
the instrumentality of the barristers opposed to the Judge, to bring 
disrespect on that tribunal which it was their especial duty, as 
well as that of every honest man, to protect and uphold. The ex- 
ppsure of their conduct on that occasion has not been without its 
benefits ; for there can be little doubt hut it was this which led to 
the order of the Court of Directors prohibiting the connection of 
their public servants abroad with the press — an order sufficiently 
absurd because of its entire inefficiency aud liability to complete 
evasion ; but unquestionably originating in just and unexceptionable 
motives. Encouraged by this benefit — for every thing which sets 
the conduct of corrupt and despotic rulers in its true light is a 
benefit — we shall proceed in the same course, and on all occasions 
that may be available, let in new lights upon matters hitherto 
veiled in official and impenetrable mystery. 

To revert to the closing portion of the letter from Bombay : 
what can possibly be more unjust than an outcry, raised by the 
present proprietors of the ‘ Bombay Courier’ as to the injury done 
them in a pecuniary sense, by the cessation of gains which were 
from the first unlawful, and contrary to the oath taken by the civil 
aud military servants of the Company, not to engage in trade or 
commerce without the express permission of their masters ? It wa9 
on this ground that the great Agency Scheme projected by Mr. 
Trotter in Bengal, by which the members of the service were 
simply to become the managers of their own estates, was put 
down. And what is trading in the profits of a public newspaper, 
but an equal violation of the same engagement ? — more especially 
when, from the official station of the parties, as in the case of Mr. 
Warden,they may augment those profits to any extent by the fram- 
ing notifications and advertisements for the columns of their own 
papers, officially directing their insertion, and charging them almost 
at their own price ; while all profit so made must be at the experist 
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of their Honourable Masters, who have to defray the cost I These 
tod are the same men, who saw nothing wrong in the total destine** 
tion of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' and the entire ruin of its chief 
proprietor, without his having ever contravened any law, or vio- 
lated any oath or engagement ; yet now, when, in consequence of 
their having done both these, they have six months given them to 
sell their property to the best advantage, and can, most readily, 
transfer their shares to other nominal holders, without a greater 
breach of faith than they had already made when they first pur- 
chased them, they call upon the Government to indemnify them 
for the loss they pretend they shall sustain by the diminished 
value of their unlawfully held and unlawfully acquired influence 
and gains, from the double use, political and pecuniary, which they 
made of the press, to crush and ruin others, and to eulogize and 
enrich themselves ! If they are indemnified, (which we can never 
bring ourselves to believe they will be,) their masters will be as 
unjust as themselves ; but whether they may be or not, cannot 
at all affect the previous character of the undoubted plunder and 
spoliation which was committed by the Indian Government upon 
the proprietors of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' and which will remain a 
stigma and reproach upon their annals, until that plunder is re- 
funded, and the evils it has occasioned redressed. 

While we are on the subject of the Indian Press, we shall take 
occasion to show how capricious and unjust must be a system, where 
all is placed at the mercy of some one irresponsible tyrant ; and to 
what lengths such a tyrant may permit his minions to lavish abuse 
even on personages higher than himself, and expressly protected 
from all animadversion by the regulations of his own council, pro- 
vided the licentious censurers of others only flatter and fawn on 
his immediate satellites and himself. 

As a proof of the license w'ith which, under the present <;apriciou9 
system, one public writer may commit the most direct violation of 
fixed rules and regulations, for a mere constructive disregard of 
which, another writer may be utterly ruined — we need mention only 
the following fact. The very first clause of the restrictive regula- 
tions for the Indian Press expressly prohibits the following topics, 
under the penalties there unto annexed. 

“ Tiie publication in any paper of matter coming under any of the following 
heads, (whether originating in India, or republished from English Papers,) 
will subject the proprietors to be deprived of the license under which such 
paper may be conducted. 

‘‘ 1st. Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the King, or any of 
the members of the royal family. 

“ 8d. Observations touching the measures or orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the puUic authorities in England connected with the Government of 
India.’* 

There ie now scarcely a day passes in Calcutta without these, and 
almost all the other restrictive clauses being violated by soma one 
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Editor or another. But, after having exhibited in some of our pre- 
vious Numbers pretty striking proofs of the utter disregard of tho 
second clause, by the Reverend Dr. Bryce, and hrs advocate 
in the ‘ John Bull of the East,* we give the following, os an 
equally striking specimen of entire disregard of the first — from the 
* Bengal Hurkani,* of November 20, 182.1 
After giving an analysis of the article in the 83d Number of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,* on the Catholic Question, including the se- 
verest censures on the Duke of York for the memorable speech 
delivered by his Royal Highness in the House of Lords on a recent 
occasion, and still seen in the shop-windows of the loyal booksel- 
lers of London, printed in letters of gold — this speech is thus cha- 
racterized in an Indian paper, published within a few yards of the 
Government -house at Calcutta, and with tliis restrictive clause, 
which prohibits any disrespectful allusions to any member of the 
Royal Family, staring the Editor in the face : 

“ This, let us remind the Duke of York, is the profession not of a wise, but 
of an unwise man ; it betokens no strength of understanding, but rather a de- 
gree of weakness bordering on incapacity. Unless he is absolutely infallible, 
which we doubt whether even the Bishop who uihimed the King’s perfection, 
will assert of an heir presumptive, to pronounce that he never will change his 
opinion on any great subject, is tho greatest folly imaginable. And if he fan- 
cies that greatness of mind is best evinced by an obstinate adherence to every 
opinion he may at any tim ‘ have adopted, we will show him, in every cell of 
Bethlehem Hospital, men to the full as magnanimous as himself, who would 
suffer martyrdom rather than give up an iota of the delusions that form part of 
their nature — so much for the sense of this declaration; — now for its constitu- 
tional propriety. He utters an asseveration, under sanction of an oath, that 
in every station (meaning plainly when he shall be king) no power on earth 
shall make him act on any other views than those he now entertains ; that is, 
in short, that if both Houses of Parliament, and all his counsellors, and all 
his people, were to present to hin» the Emancipation Bill, he would at once 
refuse Ids royal assent, at all hazards to himself his crown, and his kingdoms I 
Does he reflect that he is, if ever, only to bo kiny of a free people? This is 
a pithy question, and more easily asked than answered: the declaration may 
be quite iu character in a king, but most egregiously blindcil by bigotry and 
the spirit of party must that man be, who, ranking as ti subject, (as the consti- 
tutional and legal phrase runs for English freemen,) does not see that this 
speech is spoken in a spirit of Ike purest despotism, and contains the very 
quintessence of se{f-conceit, arrs^H^ce, and arbitrary wilfulness, lurking 
njider the guise <f an honest frankness and conscientiousness." 

As a contrast to this passage, — than which it is difficult to conceive 
a more direct and open censure of a personage especially protected 
by the prohibitory restrictions on the India Press, but the writer 
and printer of which received no reproof from the Indian Govern- 
ment for their conduct, — ^it may be well to reprint here the short 
queries addressed to the Editor of the * Calcutta Journal,* which was 
characterised by the Indian Government of that day, as a gross and 
wanton attack on the late Bishop of Calcutta, as a daring violaiion 
of the rules laid down for the guidance of the Indian Press, and 
which has been called in the India House, in Parliament, and else- 
where, an indecent j and even atrocious libel on a sacred and digni- 
fied personage. The queries were as follows : — 
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Can a raihtaiy chaplain, flxod at a station where two King's regiments 
are posted, besides numerous other corps and departments, which might occupy 
twp clergymen generally, and whose duties therefore, when alone, require his 
constant presence, absent himself from the station without leave from the 
commanding officer? 

“ At this sickly season, his presence with the dying in hospital, and to inter 
the dead, sometimes six or eight per day, is urgently required, and cannot de- 
cently be dispensed with, independent of the impropriety of also interrupting 
the proper observance of the Sabbath for two or three Sundays successively, 
where so large a body of Christians are residing. 

“ It is asserted {but I conceive erroneouslif) that the chaplains have received 
orders from the Lord Bishop of ('alculU, not to make themselves amenable to 
any military, or other local authorities, and therefore, when a young couple 
at an out-post prefer going to the expense of making the clergyman travel 
^50 miles to go and marry them, he is at perfect liberty to accept the invita- 
tion, and to leave 3,000 other Christians, his own parishioners, to bury each 
other, and postpone all other Christian ordinances until his tour is completed, 
which, in this instance, occupies, I understand, more than three Sabbaths. 

“ In consequence of one of these ill-timed matrimonial requisitions in De- 
cember last, the performance of divine service, and other religious observances 
of the season, were entirely overlooked at (Miristmas, which passed by for 
some Sundays in succession, and Christmas-day included, wholly unobserved. 

“ It would appear, therefore, to be highly expedient, that no military chap- 
lain should have the option of quitting the duties of his station, from any 
misplaced power vested in him by the Lord Bishop, unless he can also ob- 
tain the express written permission of the local authorities on the spot to do 
so, and provided, in all such cases, the season is healthy, and no one dan- 
gerously ill, and that he shall unerringly return to the station before the 
Sunday following, that divine service may n.‘ver be omitted in consequence 
of such requisitions.” 

The publication of these simple queries drew down on the head of 
the Editor the severest denunciations of displeasure from the Go- 
veniment of that day, including many of the individuals who compose 
the Government of the present ; and such was the anger excited hy 
the most respectful attempt to explain the motives and meaning of 
the queries proposed, that it was followed by this memorable decla- 
ration, addressed in an official letter to Mr. Buckingham : 

“ I am thence, Sir, instructed to give you this intimation. Should Go- 
vernment observe that you persevere in acting on the principles which you 
have now asserted, (namely, that “ a temperate and moderate discussion of 
inconveniences arising from local practiced 'might be productive of public 
benefit, without infringing on the respect due to the public characters of 
those whose attention to the reform of such evils was particularly invited,”) 
there will bo no previous discussion of any case in which you may be 
judged to have violated those'laws of moral candour and essential justice,, 
which are equally binding on all descriptions of the community. You will 
be at once apprised that your license to remain in India ii annulled, and you 
will be required to furnish security for your quitting the country by the 
earliest convenient opportunity.” * 

Let the reader observe the result of all this, and he will form 
some idea of the monstrous injustice by which the proceedings of 
the Indian Government has been characterized, as it regards the 


♦ Letter of Mr. Secretary Bayley, dated July 17, 1821. 
‘iT2 
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licence of the Indian Press, and their conduct towards tlie several 
individuals engaged in conducting it. 

1st. The successive editors of the ‘ John Bull,' to the number of 
six, in the space of little more than as many months, were almost 
all promoted to places of honour and profit, after serving a short 
period in the editorship of this organ of power, the paper itself 
openly patronized by the. Government, and every possible favour 
shown to it, although it not only violated daily the restrictive 
regulations imposed professedly on all the papers alike, but was 
publicly convicted, in an open court of justice, of publishing libels 
characterized by a British judge, Sir Francis Macnaghteiu as 
being ‘‘ too atrocious to be even thought of without horror." And 
when the reputed writer of these libels, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, was re- 
warded by Mr. Adam with an appointment to be clerk of stationary, 
the Government of India resisted even the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors and Board of Control for his removal, and kept him in his 
place in defiance of both these authorities, till at length the reve- 
rend divine, to save the disgrace of the dismissal which had been 
80 long delayed, but must have come at last, resigned. He is now 
acknowledged sole proprietor and manager of this same paper, the 
‘John Bull,' which still continues to violate with impunity the rules 
which all others arc expected to obey; and yet the paper is not 
merely unsuppressed, but, as far as we can learn, unreproved, and 
even supported and patronized by the Indian Government as much 
as ever. 

2nd. The editor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal,' who continued to be the 
conductor of that paper for five years, who was opposed by all the 
open influence of Government and all the secret intrigues of its 
principal functionaries, yet who was never once convicted of libel, 
private or public, was first threatened with banishment for the 
harmless queries respecting the duties of chaplains (which is not a 
thousandth part as much in violation of the restrictive rules for the 
Indian Press as the censures on the Duke of York); and next 
actually transported without trial for alluding to the impropriety 
of the appointment of Dr. Bryce to a place, for which he was so 
unfit that he was instantly ordered to be removed from it by the 
authorities at home, as soon as they knew of his appointment. 

Dr, Bryce is, however, still in a full career of wealth and favour, 
uninterrupted in his professional duties, and allowed to conduct a 
quarterly magazine and a daily newspaper under the patronage of 
the very Government whose regulations he has so often broken, and 
whose orders he has so often resisted and defied. 

The Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Journal ' has been not merely ba- 
nished and his paper suppressed ; but he himself plundered of all 
he possessed by the measures of this same Government, and is 
still refused by the authorities at home, not merely redress for 
the injuries of the past, but also th3 means of returning to the 
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country, to make, for liimself, some reparation of these evils, by his 
labours and exertions for the future. 

Whatever the present age may think of this, posterity, for 
whose judgment it is now treasured up in secure and lasting re- 
cords, will not fail to pronounce it one of the most tyrannous and 
iniquitous abuses of power that was ever witnessed, even id the 
dark and blood-stained annals of the East. 

ITo show how differently the acts of oppression and spoliation 
practised in the King’s Colonies (which it is the constant endeavour 
of the India Company’s advocates to represent as much worse go- 
verned than their possessions in the East) are treated by the autho- 
rities at home, we have already recorded the restoration of the 
printing materials of Mr. Greig at the Cape ; those of an injured edi- 
tor in New South Wales ; and another in Canada ; with permission 
for each to return to their respective countries, and pursue their oc- 
cupations unmolested, in spite of the arbitrary power by which 
they were originally removed. We have now to add to these ex- 
amples of injuries redressed, the following, which we gather from 
the papers of the day. Let the reader peruse it, and jud^e for 
himself whether the India Company must not be heaping coals of 
fire on its own head, by permitting the accumulating wrongs done 
to injured individuals by its distant servants from being the only 
class of oppressions to which all hope of redress is denied. The 
following is the passage : , 

“ Dcmerara papers to the 98th of .September mention a great sensation pro- 
duced in that colony by the despatches received from England on the !^th, 
containing the official intelligence that all intercourse between the British 
West Indies and the United States of America \\as to cease on the Ist of De- 
cember. 

“ Mr. Stevenson, the propr^tor of the ‘Guiana Chronicle,’ suppressed by 
the Governor, Sir B. D’Urban, had returned to Demerara after his successful 
voyage to England, and, armed with authority from his Majesty’s Ministers, 
had recommenced his publication — the arbitrary act of bis Excellency being 
completely discountenanced by the Government at home. His property and 
printing materials were restored to him forthwith.” 


The intelligence from other parts of India is not very favourable. 
In Java very great difficulties have been experienced in consequence 
of the rebellion of the natives, and the difficulty in which the Dutch 
Government finds itself, from its inability to put down, either speedily 
or effectually, so powerful an insurrection. The latest intelligence 
from this quarter is obtained from the Flemish Papers ; and adds 
the account of new disasters to augment those in themselves already 
sufficiently terrible. An article, dated Brussels, Nov. 18, says : 

“ We learn, by the accounts from Batavia, that on the 9th of July, a fire 
broke out in that city, which consumed 180 houses, and it is feared that two 
children, who could not be found, had perished in the flames.” 

“ Within the memory of man there has not been felt such severe cold as 
Batavia and Samarang, as was felt thera at the beginning of July this year; 
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ibjcre i^ome days in ^iilch the thermometer of Fahrenheit, which is ye- 
neraliy at 8o degrees,at noon, and seldom less than 80 after sunrise, fell in the 
morning to 54 degrees.” 

” The Commissioner-General of our East India possessions continues to 
adopt measures of economy in all the branches of the administration. With 
this view his Excellency, by a resolution of the 6th of July, has ordered that 
the establishments on the west coast of Borneo shall depend on the residencies 
of Pontiniak and Sambas, on the subordinate residency of Mampauwa, and the 
division of Landak, the chief of which shall bear the title of Resident of the 
west coast of Borneo.” 

‘‘ A decree of the 26th of July increases the postage of letters and the 
prices of post horses, and organizes the administiation of the posts.” 

“ News had been received in India, in 1825, that two steam-boats would be 
equipped in the Netherlands, each to carry a kind of culverin, and a carronadey 
both for 26 pound balls, and four 6-pounders. Each of these vessels is to 
tajie on board 130 lasts of coals, so that their voyage to Batavia may be made 
in 74 days. They arc to be employed in putting down piracy, and it is ex- 
pected that they will perform essential services.” 

“ Ixjtters from Batavia of the 7th Aug., received at Rotterdam, say that the 
reports from the interior were by no means favoumble, but tliere was reason 
to believe that all the mischief was confined to the surprise of a small detach- 
inent of our troops, with which there were some Princes of Djockjo, who, as 
well as the whole detachments, consisting of a lieutenant and fifty men, chiefly 
natives, were taken prisoners by the rebels. Reinforcements from Europe 
were impatiently expected, and it was hoped they would be sufhcicntly con- 
siderable to put an end to the war at once.” 

Wc have received Papers from the Cape of Good Hope, extend- 
ing from the 1st of July to the 26tli of August, witli, however, a 
breach in the scries, arising from the obstacles thrown in the way 
of their regular traiisinission by the public offices through which 
they have to pass. The absurd and useless regulations, with re- 
spect to the postage of newspapers from abroad, stands in need of 
great revision. It frequently happens, that a packet of Indian or 
Cape Papers reaches iis, the charge for postage on which is ten or 
twelve guineas, so heavy is the authorized tax on the transmission 
of public intelligence. And what is still worse than even this, the 
papei’s are themselves frequently interrupted in their progress by 
official hands, chiefly, however, wc believe, before they reach Eng- 
land, so that wc remain sometimes for months without direct sup- 
plies, and are consequently then dependent on the casual and acci- 
dental sources that may present themselves. 

The Cape Papers contain no particular articles of News that press 
for immediate notice. But it has some excellent Essays on sub- 
jects connected with Colonial Government, to which we shall draw 
the attention of our readers in a more specific manner. The ‘ South 
African Commercial Advertiser * is one of the best papers that we 
receive from the Eastern world, and we trust its influence will be 
felt in such a manner as to prove that a Free Press is capable of 
effecting more towards the reform of abuses in a distant government 
than Commissionej’s of Inquiry or any other instrument yet de- 
vised for that important purpose. 
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Since our pages were closed for the press, the following notices 
on the alVairs of Persia have appeared in the ♦ Globe' of the 25th and 
26th of November : 

At an early hour this morning it was reported that an overland despatch ha<l 
been received from India; it was accompanied with tlie uMial reeummence- 
ment of hostilities wi.li tlie Burmese, &c. &c. Oa tracini;’ the origin of this 
rumour, we find it was occasioned by the unexpecled aniv.d 'of Henry 
Willock, Ksq. the late (diarge d’y\lf.iires of this country at the Court of 
Persia. His journey is stated to have been occasioned by the hostilities 
between Russia and Persia, and he is also reported to be the bearer of a 
treaty between the English East India Company and Persia. 

Though the war with Russia may have hastened Mr. VVillock’s journey, it 
cannot have been the cause of it, as Mr. Macdonald Kinnier had arrived to 
take the place of Mr. W., as Resident at the Persian Court, before the depar- 
ture of the latter. 

The following account of the commencement of the war on the Persian 
frontiers, is given in asnorning Paper (the Chronicle), on the authority of a 
letter from Persia, which we copy, because it is the only narrative which has 
yet been published of the first events of the war, in which the Russians appear 
to have been taken by surprise by tlie assailants. It must be (observed that 
the Russian accounts, in which they claim important advantages, refer to a 
time subsequent to the date of this letter : 

“ Pkusia, Aug. 22, 1826. — You Will no» be a little astonished to learn that 
Persia has declared war against Itussia, and in the la>t twenty days, (which 
includes the whole time that hostilities hav«‘ lasted,) has driven the Russians 
to the gates of Teflis, expelled them from Talish, the island of Salian, Gknja, 
Shirwan, and all Karabang, except the fortress of Sheesha, which has been 
invested for ten days, and is already treating for a surrender. We all thought 
that Persia’s doom was fixed the inoinenl she declared war on Russia ; now 
wc find her driving that power before her, without any apparent resistance 
on the part of iiussin, whose bad government has driven all the Mohammedan 
Inhabitants in thi.s part of her dominions into open rebellion, and her own 
soldiers to desertion, whenever an opportunity can bo found. 

“The Russians, from the moment of their gaining possession of Georgia, 
and the countries south of the Caucasus, have made it thidr object uniformly 
to drive out the Native chiefs, who had submitted to them. Some, as the 
Royal Family of Georgia, wcie sent to Russia on pensions; and this has 
also been the case with some of the .Mohammedan chiefs, who had served them 
with the greatest fidelity. Others, as Muslapha Klian, of Sheerwan, Mehdl 
Khan, of Karabang, &c. made their escape into Per.sia. Every one of these 
had capitulated to Russia on certain terms, not one article of which had been • 
observed, and the commandants stationed in all these provinces maltreated 
the inhabitants at their pleasure ; it was not extraordinary, therefore, that 
these people should be ripe for revolt. The numerous complaints, too, that 
reached the heads of the Mohammedan religion in Persia and Arabia, every 
day from these countiies, excited a strong feeling ; and the King at last was 
obliged to pledge himself to declare war against the Russians, in cose they 
refused to restore certain trifling places claimed on the frontier of Erivan, by 
Persia (Palukloo, and the Gunney of Goukeka.) Prince Menzekotf declared 
his inability to do so without orders from his Court, to which he promised to 
make reference : but this was refused, and Abbas Meerza entered Karabang 
about the 27th of July. 

“ The Russian ofilcershad taken no precautions against an enemy they had 
alway.s so much despised ; the guard at the bridge of Khuda-auferino (over the 
river Arras) when attacked had not time to remove a few sticks which had 
been thrown over the broken arches, for the convenience of caravans ; and on 
It the Persian army crossed the river. The Russian officer commanding in 
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Karabang slowly awoke from sleep, and ordered his dispersed forces to assein* 
ble ; but it was too late ; the Persian cavalry intercepted them, and, after a 
trifling resistance, 1100 men (and four guns) were killed, wounded, or taken. 
The prisoners amounted to seven hundred and eighty, among whom were a 
colonel, two majors, and ton officers. The Russians now advanced against 
Sheeska, and, on the 3d of August, learned that the garrison of Gango had 
been destroyed by the inhabitants, who had gained possession of the fortress by 
treachery. It was instantly occupied by 8&)0 Persians, and this secures their 
future operations against Teflis.*’ 

“ The circumstances of this exploit are worth relating. The garrison con- 
•isted of from 1000 to 1100 men, and the fortress was considered perfectly 
aufflcient to resist any attack of the Persians, even had the garrison been much 
smaller. The commandant, being ordered to detach whatever assistance he 
could spare to the force in Pembeek (on the Erivan frontier), he sent to the 
principal Mohammedan inhabitants of the place, and insisted on their swearing 
to be faithful to Russia on the Koran. They objected to this, without pre- 
viously consulting their Moollah (Priest), and demanded time to do so. The 
Moollah recommended them not to hesitate, as sucji an oath would not be 
binding towards infidels ; so they took it. The commandant then called on 
the Moollah, and told him that being satisfied of his fidelity, he was about to 
confide the care of the place to him, with a garrison of three hundred men ; 
ho himself marched with the remainder towards[Erivan, Tfle Mohammedans 
being freely admitted into the fort, distributed spirits and provisions among 
the Russians, who, thus thrown off their guard, became an easy prey, and 
were destroyed to a man, without any disturbance. The Mohammedans then 
followed the rest of the Russians ; and the Moollah, with two or three chiefs, 
going into the commanding officer*s tent, informed him that they had received 
certain information of an intended insurrection : their men followed in small 
parties, and mingling with the Russians, who had no suspicion, fell on them 
suddenly, sword in hand, and put the greater part to death. Thus l^ell this 
important fortress, by the most blameable neglect of every precaution. 
Sheerwan instantly rose, and destroyed the few Russians in that province ; 
and General Yermololl, by remaining, as ho does, on the defensive, will 
render the revolt slill more general ; should it be followed by that of Georgia, 
he is lost, with all his aimy, which is three times as numerous as that with 
which his predecessor conquered and maintained the provinces now in danger, 
when the French were at Moscow. Surely these are not the same men who 
won Georgia 1 Though Persia may have a formidable attack to sustain next 
year, such is the infatuated policy of Russia with regard to these provinces, 
and so great the advantages she has so Aveakly lost, that the contest will at 
least, in all probability, be more obstinate and tedious than before. 

“ I cannot but advert to the infiimous conduct of the King, in ordering the 
Russian Ambassador to be arrested and confined at Erivan, where he still is. 

It is needless to repeat the pretences on which this stop was taken ; it was 
certainly in direct violation of his word, most solemnly given, and of every 
principle of international good faith. Equally barbarous, and more disgust- 
ing, was the display of minarets of Russian heads, and the cruel order to sell 
the Russian prisoners as slaves ; all this is, however, tine, and such conduct 
must, doubtless, put it out of the power of Great Britain to interest her- 
self in favour of Persia, should she require assistance in future. In fact, 
no Minister is safe, and I think we should all make our escape as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

The following intelligence from the army in Georgia, is dated St . 
Petersburg, Oct. 12 : 

“ Abbas Mirza evacuated the Russian territory, after being completely de- 
feated on the 23d September near Elizabethpol. He raised the blockade of 
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the fortress of Choucha, aod re-crossed the river Araxes since the 80th. The 
enemy fled with so much precipitancy, after our victory of the 25th, that 
Lieutenant-General Prince Madatoff could not possibly overtake him. A de- 
tachment of Persian horse followed Abbas Mirzi beyond the Araxes; the 
infantry dispersed, took to the mountains, and endeavoured, with all possible 
speed, to gain the frontiers of Persian The Adjutant-General Paskuitch was 
ordered to march some troops into the Chirvan country, to drive the Persians 
away who might remain there, as well as from the southern part of Daghes- 
tan. Major-General Davydoif, who commands in the province of Erivan, 
attacked the enemy commanded by llassan Khan, brother of the Sardar, and 
Chief of that province, on the .3d of October, near the Castle of Mirac. The 
Persians were entirely put to the rout, and, after sustaining considerable loss, 
were pursued by Major-General Davydolf as far as Sondagent, two days’ 
march from Erivan, where the Sardar shut himself up, without giving the 
slightest assistance to his brother. 

“ The son of the former Khan of Elizabethpol, Ougourla-Khan, who was 
taken prisoner at Tector, declared that the army of Abbas Mirza was, in the 
battle of September 25, composed of ‘il battalions of fiom 800 to 1000 fight- 
ing men each, of 24 [)ieces of cannon, and 12,000 cavalry, besides 8000 men of 
different descriptions of troops. 

“The head-quarters of Adjutant-General Pcskcnltch was at Kondolan, not 
far from Choucha, and that of General Yermoloffat ffassonson, in the district 
of Charachadri ; Abbas Mirza had passed the Araxes at Aslongon, Accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, he was, on the 1st of October, at Marillian, to the 
left of Aslangans, in the vicinity of the mountains; and the Schah of Persia 
himself was at Agar.” 

Mr. Willock having brought despa' dies from the Persian Court, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Russia, and asserting that the provocation received 
from the latter power rendered an appeal to arms necessary, some of our con- 
temporaries have concluded that this assertion must be true, and that a train 
has been laid by Russia for aggression and extension of territory. This con- 
clusion is rather hasty, and entirely opposed to the accounts of all impartial 
persons (Englishmen) who have been acquainted with the progress of the 
quarrel. The real state of the case seems to be, that the Russian authorities 
have given great provocations, not to Persia, but to the Mahommedan tribes on 
their own (the Russian) frontiers, and that a religious feeling on the part of 
the Persians, and a warlike enthusiasm on the part of the Heir Apparent, made 
it diiflcult for the Persian Monarch to prevent a war. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the war was, on the part of Russia, quite unexpected — that its 
troops w'ere taken by surprise, and serious losses suffered by them on tbd 
breaking out of hostilities. 
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DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Mach has been said and written upon the efficiency or 
inefficiency of the present mode of officering the Native regi- 
ments of India; and an attentive perusal of what has been advanced 
upon the subject can scarcely fail to convince an unprejudiced mind, 
that the number of European Officers, whom the present system al- 
lows to be with their corps, is altogether insufficient to insure the 
object for which European officers have been attached to them. 

The Monthly Army List, published in Calcutta on the 1st of De- 
cember last, is now before me ; and, on examination of the state of 
the different corps of Infantry of the Bengal establishment, gives 
the following result : 

There are 76 Regiments ; viz. 2 European, 68 Native of 


the Line, and 6 Extra, with five Captains borne on the 

strength of each, giving 380 

The senior half of the Lieutenants .... 380 

Making a total of 760 

which there are absent, permanently, either on the 
General Staff, or attached to corps not of the line . . 240 

And on furlough 70 

Total 310 


Leaving a balance of 450 officers, wlio may all be presumed to 
have experience in their profession, and a knowledge of the languages, 
habits, and prejudices of the men whom they are appointed to com- 
mand, to be divided among 76 corps ; being something less than six 
to each. From these, however, are to be deducted the two for regi- 
mental staff, who ought to, and will generally, be found among the 
senior Lieutenants, and those temporarily absent, either on leave, or 
with appointments not permanent. These latter, the Army List 
of December gives at 76 ; and, not to exceed in my calculation, I 
will assume only one half of the former, the regimental staff, to be 
among the five senior Lieutenants; which, together, give 152 more, 
or a total of 462, to be deducted from the number of experienced 
officers ; leaving a fraction less than four for each regiment. It 
follows, that in some corps, six, and in others seven, of the com- 
panies must be commanded by the junior Lieutenants and Ensigns, 
or be divided among the seniors who already have companies, and 
the regimental staff ; both of which alternatives, it will be admitted, 
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are injurious to the service, and arc recognised as such by tlic regu- 
lations of the local Government ; which direct them to bo adopted 
only in cases of emergency, and carefully prescribes the mode in which 
such measures shall take effect. It is evident that the result will not 
be precisely the same in every regiment ; in some there will be more 
officers holding staff appointments ; in others fewer. In the latter case, 
the discipline of the corps will be placed on a surer basis by the 
increased number of experienced officers ; in the former, it will be 
endangered by their deficiency. Tlic average calculation, however, 
is sufficiently correct to draw from it a just estimate of the system. 

From these data it is impossible not to make reflections of vital 
importance to our very existence in India ; for it will scarcely be 
denied, that that existence depends mainly on the fidelity and at- 
tachment of the Native soldiery ot Bengal. They who have been 
attentive observers of what has passed in that quarter during the 
last twenty years, will admit that many rude blows have been given 
to that fidelity and attachment, by liasty and injudicious regulations, 
an accumulation of toilsome and vexatious duties, (necessarily fol- 
lowed by relaxation of discipline,) the curtailment of various little 
privileges which tendod to give the Sipahee consequence in his own 
eyes, as well as in those of his neighboui’s, the gradual progress of a 
system calculated to dragoon him into the mere passive machine of 
a Gerinaji soldier ; and a succession of sundry other measures which, 
with reference to European soldiers, might be considered the result 
of improved discipline ; but which arc yet diametrically opposed to 
the national character, religious prejudices, and peculiar habits of 
the Sipahecs. 

In the tic which bound these Eastern soldiers to their officers in 
former times, there was something equally honourable to the ruler 
and the ruled, and which it was delightful to contemplate. The 
Sipahee looked to his officer for every thing ; he was not only his 
commander, but his father and his friend ; and, in his turn, the 
officjcr regarded the Sipahecs of his company as his children. He 
knew their little histories, he forwarded their interests, and was 
their refuge and adviser in all their difficulties ; and let the long 
record of their gallant deeds, their loyalty and devotion, to the 
Company, tlnur attachment to their officers, and their patient en- 
durance of hardships and privations, bear honourable testimony to 
what they were under such a system. Thank God ! that loyalty 
and devotion, though perhaps shaken, are not utterly destroyed. 
The spark yet glows, and requires but the fostering hand of kind- 
ness and consideration to blaze again into a flame. The events of 
the war, now fortunately brought to a conclusion, afford ample 
proof that such feeling docs exist, as well as that it is not to be 
neglected with impiuiity, or reckoned upon with too careless a se- 
curity. The cheerfulness with which one division of .the army, 
the North Eastern, composed solely of Bengal Sipahecs, unaided 
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by a single European, encountered incessiint toil, and sustained 
hardships and privations of every kind ; and the persevering gal- 
lantry with which, under a leader of their own lino, they attained 
the object for which they were sent into the field, I would adduce 
in testimony of the former assertion ; while^thc ever-to-be-lamented 
mutiny at Barrackporc is an unanswerable proof of the latter. 
No one who has considered the events of that unfortunate day, and 
the causes which gave rise to them, in conjunction with the subse- 
quent conduct of the Sipahccs daring the war, can entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt that the mutiny would have been averted, and the 
numerous desertions that occurred during the advance of the Na- 
tive troops towards the frontier been prevented, had the command- 
ing officers of corps been consulted as to what would be required 
to insure the comfort and efficiency of their men ; or had one half 
of the attention been paid to their just claims before the mutiny, 
which was granted in lavish profusion to its occurrence. 

But I am touching on a topic which would lead me far beyond 
the limits of a letter. My object in addressing you, was to afford 
grounds, founded on actual calculation, of estimating the efficiency 
of the present system of officering the Native corps, or otherwise. 
If it be admitted that the influence of the European officers is ne- 
cessary to maintain discipline, to lead the Native soldiers with 
effect against the enemy, to guide their peculiar prejudices, to direct 
and cultivate their many admiral)le qualities, and thereby to secure 
theii attachment and efficiency, (and he would be a stout disputant 
who would deny that, in these days, such influence is necessary for 
all these purposes,) then it is unquestionable, that there ought to 
be a sufficient number of officers capable of exercising these impor- 
tant duties, effectually throughout the whole corps, present with 
each regiment ; yet the calculation above shows that the presence of 
not more than four, or at most five of the Captains and senior Lieu- 
tenants can, with any certainty, be relied on. If the superinten- 
dence of the men be further divided among the juniors, the remaining 
five Lieutenants and the Ensigns, (of whom too nearly one half will 
be found wanting, either on the staff, on leave, sick, or deficient,) 
the advantages derived from experience must be given up; and a 
proportionate loss of the general efficiency of the corps must be 
the necessary result. It is not, at present, my intention to discuss 
a remedy for what must, I think, be admitted to be an evil. The 
question,! am aware, is attended with many difficulties ; and opinions 
will be various upon it. It has, I believe, and probably still docs 
occupy the attention of our honourable masters ; and as the 
thoughts of those whose judgment is formed on experience, can 
scarcely fail to be acceptable, if expressed with ten^per and mode- 
ration, I shall be glad if my communication should prove the 
means of eliciting from some of your more able correspondents, 
their sentiments on so important a subject. 

Miles Benoalbnsis. 


November 20 , 1826 . 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTDLLIGr.NOE. 

CALCUTTA. 

Military Appointmrnts. 

Fort William^ April 14, 1826. — Lieut. Roebuck, 3d Extra N. F., permitted 
to resign Adjtcy. of Mhairwarra IjOcalBat., and directed to join his regiment 
at Mynpoorie. — 25. FJeut. P. W. Willis, of Engineers, appointed to Corps 
of Sappers and Miners ; Capt. T. IFepworth, 61 st N. I., to be Aid-de-Camp to 
Maj. (len. G. Dick, commanding Dinapore Division, from 1st April, v. Kerr, 
appointed Superintendent of Cadets. 

April 14. — Cornets appointed to do Duty. — J. Hickey and P, S. Hamilton 
with 1st 1.1. C. at Sultanporo, Benares; P. (’otton and (>. Reid, with 9th do. 
at Cawnpore ; P. C. Bourdillon, G. T. MacClintock, and C. W. Richardson, 
with 1st do. at Sultanporo, Benaies ; G. Murray, with 9th do., at Cawnpore. 

Ensigns appointed to do Duty. — C. .\rdin with 40th N. 1., at Dinapore ; 

S. D. Agar, with 49th at Benares ; C. Terraneu, with 20Ui do. at Cawnpore ; 
J. Monro, with 49tli do. at Benares; M. Wilson, with 62d do. at Benares ; 

T. Hutton, with 20th do. at Barrackpore ; W. P. Meares, with 29th do. at 
Barrackporc ; Ens. J. Sissmore, with 1 1th do. at Kurnaul ; T. F. Tait and 
P. S. Chinn, with 28th do. at Barraekpore; D. Wilkie, with 45th do. at Be- 
nares ; G. C. S. Gooddiy, with 20th do. at Barraekpore ; R. Ouseley, with 
50lh do. at Allahabad ; A. H. Duncan, with 44th do. at Dacca; J. Biscoe, 
with 27th do. at Dacca ; A. Heyland, with 40lli do. at I^inaporc ; A. W. 
Taylor, with 66th do. at Barrackporc ; J. Bunee, with 22d do. at Berham- 
pore ; D. Downes and C. O’Brien, with 50th do. at Allahabad. 

Removals and Postinus. 

Capt. Timbrel! from 1st comp. 5th bat., to 4th comp. 2d bat. ; Capt Crox- 
ton from 1 1th comp. 6lh bat. to 1st comp. 1st bat. ; Capt. Solheby (new prom.) 
to 11th comp. 6th bat. ; f^i^ut. G. 'rwemlow from 4th comp. 6lh bat. to 1st 
comp. 2d bat. ; Lieut. J. H. Macdonald (new prom.) to 4th comj). Slhbat. ; 
2d-Lieut. F. G. Mackenzie to 12th comp. 6th bat. ; 2d-rJeut. II. Wintle to 1st 
corap. 2d bat. 

Promotions. 

Fort William, May 1.— 21st N. I. — Ens. V. Cook to be Lieut, from ISlhFeb. 
in sue. to Palmer cashiered. — MaySth. — 23d. N. I. Ens.j C. Cooper to be 
Lieut, from I2th April, in sue. to Becher dec. 

Medical Apvointments. 

April 17.— -Mr. Twining to resume his duties of Surg. to Commander-in- 
chief from 10th April.— Surg. J. Adam.s posted to 16th N I.— 24. Surg. 
J. Nicholl, late 12th Extra N. I., to have charge of 45th N. 1. at Benares.— 
May 1. Assist. Surg. C. Ray to be Surg. from 25th March, in sue. to 
Ridges dec. — 5. Assist. Surg. D.* Butler temporarily appointed to medical du- 
ties of civil station of Ghazeepore, v. Stewart; Assist. Surg. N. Morgan, to 
resume his former duties in Nizam’s service . 

Furlougils. 

To Europe— AprW 27. IJeut. R. A. MacNaghten, 61st N. I., on urgent 
private affairs. — May 1. Lieut. C. Cheape, 51stN. I., for health. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

(From the London Gazettes.) 

IQth Light Dragoons..—^. S. Dovcrill, Gent., to be Comet by purchase, v. 
Bonham, whoso appointment has not taken place ; dated Nov. 2, 1826. 

Foot. — Lieut. G. W. Nash, from half-pay 103d Foot, to be Lieut, v. 
Walsh, from the Royal African Colonial Corps ; dated Oct. 19, 1926. 

\Uh Ditto. — Maj. Sir John Rowland Eustace, from half-pay 19th Light 
Dragoons, to be Capt. v. Marshall, prom. ; dated Nov. 14. 1826. 

\Qth Ditto. — Capt. T. Moore, from the 98lh Foot, to be Capt. v. Weld, 
prom. ; dated Nov. 7, 1826. 
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Marriages and Deaths. 

38M Dttto.‘-Ens. M. J. Gambler, from 11th Foot, to be Lieut, by purcliase, 

V. J. Campbell, prom. ; dated Oct. 19, 1830. Capt. G. B. Sutherland, from 
the half-pay, to be Capt. v. Grant, prom. ; dated Nov. 7, 1820. 

40th Ditto.— Umt. M. Dalrymple, to be Capt. by purch., v. Stewart, who 
retires ; dated Oct. 20, 1890. Ens. J. Stopford, to be Lieut, by purch., v. 
Dalrymple, prom. ; dated Nov. 2. 

43rf Ditto.— Enfi. Hon. W. S. Clements, to be Lieut, by purch., v. Denham, 
prom.; dated Oct. 31, 1820. H. Tufton, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. 
Clements, prom. ; dated Nov. 2. 

Uth D/Wo.— 2d- Lieut. Stewart, from 21st Foot, to be Tdeut. by purch., v. 
Fraser, who retires ; dated Nov. 7, 1826. Lieut. H. Wooton, from 17th boot, 
to be Lieut., v. Short, who exchani^es ; dated Nov. 2. 

46fA Ditto.— Ena. W G. Beare, from 3d Foot, to be Lieut, by purch. v. 
Varlo, whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled ; dated Oct. 26, 
1826. 

&5th Ditto.— Ena. P. K. Peck to be Lieut, by purch. v. Cumberland, 
prom. ; dated Nov, 14', 1826. 

6Bd Ditto.— iAcnl. J. Jordan to be Capt. by purch. v. Campbell, prom. ; 
dated Nov. 7, 1826, J. P. Hickman, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. King- 
ston, prom. ; dated Oct. 19, 1826. 

76<^ DiWo.—- Capt. R. F. Martin from half-pay, to be Capt. v. Burdett, 
prom. ; dated Nov. 7, 1826. Major A. Lane from half-pay, to be Major, v. 

W. Bampton, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; dated Oct. 19. Capt. 
R. Burdett, from half-pay, to be Capt., repaying the difference to the Half- 
pay Fund, v. Gaff, prom ; dated Oct. 31. 

83d Ditto.— Ens. H .F. Ainslieto be Lieut, by purch. v. Anstrnlher, prom. ; 
dated Nov. 7, 1820, J. G. Poles. Gent., to be Ens. by purch. v. Ainslie, 
prom. ; dated Nov. 14. Hospilal-As ist. 'P. E. Ayre to be Assist.-Surg. v. 
M‘nermott, app. to the 6Lst Foot ; dated Nov 2. 

97th Ditto.— G. F. Graves from the 66th Foot, v. Berkeley, who ex- 
changes ; dated Oct. 26, 1820. Capt. T. O. C%ve from half-pay lOlh Lt. 
Dragoons, v, Twigg, whose appointment has not taken place ; dated Oct. 2b, 

Royal African Colonial Corps. — liieut. J. .Tackson to bo Capt. v. Gregg, 
dec. ; dated Nov. 3, 1826.— To be l/ieuteuants : Ens. J. P. Hardy v. Godwin, 
dec. ; Ens. C. Nott, v. Wyse, dec. ; Ens. E. Miller, v. Cooke, dec. ; Ens. 
W. Russell from the 1st West India regt., v. Jackson ; all dated in Nov. 1826. 
—To be Ensigns : H. Rishton, v. Stapleton, dec. ; W. W. Percival, v. Hardy ; 
J. Isaac, V. Nott ; T. Green, v. Miller; all dated in Nov. 1896. — To be As- 
sistant-Surgeons: IIosp.-Assist. P. J. Meade, v. Cahill, dec. ; dated Nov. 1. 
Hosp.- Assist. T. B. Sibbald, v. Ryan, dec. ; dated Nov. 2. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

EUROPE. 

Marriages.— Oct. 11. H. S. Isaacson, Esq. of the Hon. East India Co.’s 
Naval service, to Mary, third daughter of J. Chitty, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple.— Nov. 11. The Rev. W. Stenner, A. B., of Ingoldsthorpe, Norfolk, 
to Ann Margaret, second daughter of the late Col. Lock, of the Hon. East In- 
dia Co.’s service.— Lately, Lieut.-Col. Tod, of the East India Co.’s service, 
to Julia, third daughter of Dr. Clutterbuck, of New Bridge-street.— At Craig- 
maddie, Capt. Alex. Dirom, 8th Foot, to Joanna, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Peter.— Mr. E. Jenkyns, of the East India House, to Mary, third daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Stevens, A. M. - , „ 

Deaths.— ^o\. 2. At Hereford, Capt. T. Langton, late of the 29th Foot, 
aged 42. — 11. In London, Col. Harnage, in the 88th year of his age. 13. At 
Chester, Capt. George Moulson, 85th Foot.— 18. At Cheltenham, Sir James 
Monk, formerly Chief Justice in Lower Canada.— 25. AtMaida Hill, William 
Carr Royall, Esq., many years Lieut.-Col. of his Majesty’s 6lst regt. — At 
Dysart, Scotland, Capt. J. Reddie, of Redhouse, late Master- Attendant, Ma- 
dras.— Lieut.-Gen. Kyd, aged 73. 
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SHIPPING lNTSLXiIG£NCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. 
1820. 

Oct. 26 Off Cowes .. 
Ocr. 28 Downs 
Oct. 28 Off Liverpool 
Oct. 28 Off Dover . . 
Nov. 2 Off I. Wight 
Nov. 0 Off Falmouth 
Nov. 9 Downs 
Nov. U Off ]*orlsino. 
Nov. 14 Downs 
Nov. 14 Downs 
Nov. 14 Downs 
Nov. U Liverpool . . 
Nov. 15 Downs 
Nov. 16 OffPortsmo. 
Nov. 16 Downs 
Nov. 10 OffScilljr .. 
Nov. 10 Off Dover . . 
Nov. 17 Downs 
Nov. 18 Gravesend . . 
Nov. 18 Off Dover . . 
Nov. 21 Off Dartmo. 


.ship'* Name. C'oinmandrr. Place of Depart. Dale. 


Suffolk 

Endicott . . 

liiverp. Packet 

Coffin 

Ospray 

Macgill . . 

Fortitude . . 

Barcham . . 

Francklin . . 

Tellinghurst 

E.ofEgreinont 

Johnson .. 

Grecian 

Smith 

Zenobia 

Lihoa 

Lady of the Lake 

Martin 

Scsostris 

Drake 

Prince Regent 

Lamb 

Roscoe 

Hargraves 

George 

(laik 

Kalh.S.Forbes 

Chapman . . 

('orioianns . . 

(’ole 

Chr.Barnarrlino 

Zyolsira .. 

Orient 

White .' . 

Kli*a 

Dixon 

Elphinstone , . 

Maclean . . 

Java 

Scott 

SirT Munro 

Coates 


Batavia . . 
Batavia . . 
Bengal . . 
Singapore 
Batavia . . 
Cape 
Mauritius 
Bengal . . 
Bengal . . 
Batavia . . 
Mauritius 
Bengal . . 
Bengal . . 
Bengal . . 
Mauritius 
Batavia . . 
China . . 
Bengal . . 
Bengal . . 
Batavia , . 
Bengal . . 


July 0 
July ll 
April 19 
May 23 
Mar. 
Aug. 
July 
June 24 
Feb. 28 
July 22 
July 29 
May 16 
May 
June 8 
July 11 
July 4 
Mar. 14 
May 7 
Feb. 23 
July 28 
May 26 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date 

1820. 

Port of Arrival. 

Shlfi's Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

May 30 

Bengal 

Ganges 

Lloyd 

London 

May 80 

Bengal 

Mac([ueen 

Walker . . 

London 

June I2 

Madra.s 

Georgiana 

Haylett 

London 

June 14 

Bengal 

Clydesdale 

Rose 

London 

June 29 

Batavia 

Matilda 

Bui ley 

Liverpool 

July 16 

Mauritius . . 

Duke of Bedford 

Tween 

London 

July 20 

Mauritius . . 

Alexandria 

Richardson . 

London 

Aug. 8 

Mauritius . . 

Emulous 

Wclbank . . 

London 

Aug. 1 1 

Ca^e 

Anjeer 

Sarah 

Miller 

London 

Aug. 18 

London 

Southby 

LUndon 

Aug. 18 

Anjeer 

Anjeer 

Wm. Fairlie 

Blair 

London 

Aug. 18 

Canning 

Broughton . . 

London 

Aug. 18 

Anjeer 

General Harris . 

Stanton 

London 

Aug. 28 
Sept. 6 

Madeira 

Woodburne 

Bevan 

London 

St. Helena . . 

Eliza 

Dixon 

Bengal 

Oct. 2 

Madeira . . 

Cambrian 

Blythe 

London 

Oct. 7 

Madeira . . 

Sarah 

Tucker 

London 

Oct. 9 

Madeira . . 

John Palmer . 

Clarke 

Portsmouth 

Oct. 10 

Madeira . . 

Jarae.s 

Reynolds . . 

Liverpool 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


pate. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. CSommander. 


Oct. 28 Deal 
Oct. 31 Deal 
Oct. 31 Deal 
Nov. 2 Deal 
Nov. 15 Deal 


Caledonia . . Bell 

C. of Dunraore. . Macluckie 
Oscar . . Stewart 

Madeira Packet Williams 
Dove . . Cooke 


DeitHiation. 

N.S. Wales 
. . Bengal 
. . Cape 
.. N.S. Wales 
. . Cape 


8ccg 
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General Lht of Passenger^i. 


Date. 

Port of Depart 

Ship's Name. 

Commandt-r. 

Destiuation. 

Nov.‘ 

19 

Deal 

Elizabeth 

. Collins 

N. S. Wales 

Nov. 

19 

Portsmouth 

Brothers 

. Briggs 

Cape 

Nov. 

20 

Deptford . . 

Mariner 

. Nosworthy . . 

N. S. Wales 

Nov. 

21 

Portsmouth 

John 

. Freeman 

Mad. & Bengal 

Nov. 

23 

Deal 

Hebe 

. Heaviside . . 

Maur. & Beng. ' 

Nov. 

23 

Plymouth . . 

Walsingham . 

. Bourke 

St. Helena 

Nov. 

26 

Cowes 

Hottentot 

. Sinclair 

Cape & Sing. 

Nov, 

26 

Cowes 

Narcissus 

, Calder 

Cape 

Nov. 

26 

Portsmouth 

David Scott . 

. Thornhill . . 

Madras & Ben. 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the Karl qf Egremont^ from the Cape ; — Capt. Watson ; Messrs. Stad- 
ler, Edgar, and Aimer ; Mrs. Aimer and two children. 

By the Caroline, from Bengal : — Capts. R. Cockerell, H. Vaughan, and 
W. Joyer, Mth N. 1. ; Lieuts. H. Drew, S. Robins, J. Deverell ; Ensign S. 
Wybrants ; Quartm. W. Brice, H. M’s. 67lh reat. 

By the Prince Regent, from Mauritius : — Lieut. Kelly. R. N. ; Mrs. 
Kelly; Capt. and Mrs. Hogg, 6th regt. ; Mons. Drew ; Capt. Heathorne, late 
of the Windsor Castle. 

By the Rosvoe, from Bengal Capt. and Mrs. Snow, H. M*s. 67th regt. ; 
Master Snow ; Mr. Goslen, merchant. 

By the Elphinstone, from India: — Capt. J. Webster, left at Bombay; 
Lieut. M*Lean ; Mr. Sater ; Mrs. and Miss J. Hpgg. 

By the Lady qf the Lake, from India Mr. Hewitt from the Cape ; Mat- 
ter and Miss Kennedy from Madras. 


Notice to Correspondents and Subscribers. 

fFe are requested to state, that cm article will he prepared for 
our next Number, in defence of the Proceedings of the Serampore 
Missionaries, with reference to certain facts adverted to in pre- 
ceding Numbers of this Journal, 

Several articles already prepared for this month are unavoidably 
deferred : among others, the Parable of Persecution — Pixeursions 
in Germany — Licencers of the Press — Fires in France— Com’- 
' merce of Aleppo — and several Communications from India — all 
of which, however, will be given in our next. 

The Title-page and Index for the Eleventh Volume of the 
Oriental Herald, wAtcA this Number completes, at the end of 
the third year since its establishment, will he given with the 
Number for, January 1827. It may be well to repeat here, for 
the information of those who are desirous of making their setts of 
the work perfect, that the early Numbers are fast getting out of 
print : and Aai the number of copies now pAnted being no more 
than equal to the demand, the difficulty of procuring such perfect 
setts will hereafter be much increased. 
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129, 

Excursions in Switzerland, 251. 

Mxt^fution of Christianity in Japan, ou the, 17. 
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Graham's^ Dr., Popular Treatise on Domestic Medicine, Notice of, 872. 

H . 

Hardwicke Family, Letters of the, 839. Honourable Charles Yorke to Dr. 
Birch. Anecdotes of Lord Bacon, 847, 848. 

llazlitVs Journey through France and Italy, Review of, 278. His Criti- 
cism on the Dramatic Genius of the French, 274. His feelings on visiting 
the Gallery of the Louvre, 276, Merits of Poussin and Claude Lorraine, 2^. 
Description of the Passage of Mont Conis, 278. Italy— Raphael’s Foma- 
rina— Venus do Medici— Painting and Sculpture contrasted, 288. Descrip- 
tion of Tivoli, 284. 

Heber, Dr., Bishop of Calcutta, Memoir of the late, 170. Of an ancient and 
respectable family, 171. Born about 1783, and entered at All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, where ho wrote his Poem on ‘ Palestine,’ at the Age of Nine- 
teen, 172. Extracts from that Work, 178, 174. Undertakes an extensive 
Tour on the Continent with his Friend, Mr. Thornton, 173. Takes his 
degree of A. M. at Oxford, in 1808, 176. Publishes his Poem of ‘ Europe’ 
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ib. Proceeds on a Pastoral Visitation throughout the Provinces, 161. 
Visits Tanjore in March, and dies at Trichinopoly, on his return, April 8, 
1826, 183. 

Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, 
(No. IX.) 121. (No. X.) 373. 


India, Condition of the People, and State of Society in, 281. Causes which 
are supposed to have had a principal influence In producing them, 281, 282. 
Of the Institution of Castes, and its effects, 233. 

India, Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the British Power In, 
(No. IX.) 121. The Madras Presidency and the Nuwaub of the Carnatic com- 
mence hostilities against the Rajah of Tanjore, 122. The Rajah is induced to 
submission, pays his Arrears of Tribute to the Nuwaub, relinquishes his 
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of Vellum^ and the Districts of Coiladdy and Elangad, ib. The Nuwaub ap- 
plies for the Company’s Forces to subdue the two Marawar Polygars, ib. 
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fall into the Conquerors’ hands, ib. Lord Pigot appointed Governor of 
Madras, 124. The Nuwaub dispossessed of Tanjore, and the Rajah restored 
to his Dominions, 123. Disputes between the Governor and the Council, ib. 
Death of Lord Pigot, and appointment of Sir Thomas Rurabold as his Suc- 
cessor, 126. Arbitrary, tyrannical, and corrupt Conduct of the New Go- 
vemor, ib. Recrimination between the Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, 
128. Sir Thomas Rumbold and two Members of Council dismissed the Com- 
pany’s Service, ib. Attack and Capture of the French Settlements of Chan- 
dernagore, Pondicherry, Mah6, &c., by the Company’s Forces, 375. Invasion 
of the Carnatic, by Hyder Ali, ib. Lays Siege to Arcot, 578. 'The Battle of 
Conjeveram, and retreat on Madras, 67S. Money and Troops forwarded to the 
Carnatic by the Governor-General, and the Cormnand given to Sir Eyre Coote, 
379. Suspension of the Governor of Madras, i3. Surrender of Arcot to Hyder 
Ali, in 1780, ib. Wandewash relieved by General Coote, 380. Moves towards 
Pondicherry, ib. Departure of the French Fleet for the Isle of France, and 
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arrival of an English Squadron with reinforcements at Bombay, 680. Battle 
of Cuddalore and Defeat of Hyder’s Army, ib. Battle before Tripassore, 681. 
Arrival of Lord Macartney at Fort St. George ; Attacks and reduces the Dutch 
Settlements of Sadras, Pulicat, Negapatnanj, and Trincomalee, ib. The 
Nuwaub is induced to assign nearly his whole Revenue to the Company for 
Five years, 58^. General Coote succeeds in throwing Supplies into Vellore, 
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by the English, under General Matthews, ib. The Army surprised and made 
Prisoners by Tippoo, 587. Misconduct of General Stuart, ib. Treaty of 
Peace between the Belligerents, March 1784, 680. 

India House, Debate at the, September 27, 1826, on Captain Michael, 183. 
Hiring vessels, 185. Seizure of Pepper, ib. 
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Indian Affairs, Review of a Letter pf a Civil Servant to Sir Charles 
Forbes, on the Administration of, 47. Statement and Opinions of the Writer 
bn our ludian Administration, as applied to the Natives of the East, 48, 50, 
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Indian Army, Duties of Interpreters to the, 370. 
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Indian Press, Remarks on the, 331. 
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* Letter to the Duke of Devonshire on the Present State, of Ireland' — Emi- 
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